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' "  Betrothed  "  did  not  greatly  please  one  or  two 
friends,  who  thought  that  it  did  not  well  cor- 
respond to  the  general  title  of  "  The  Crusaders"  They 
urged,  therefore,  that  without  direct  allusion  to  the 
manners  of  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  to  the  romantic 
'  conflicts  qf  the  period,  the  title  of  a  "  Tale  of  the 
Crusaders  "  xcould  resemble  the  playbill  which  is  said 
to  have  announced  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  being  left  out.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
the  difficulty  of  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part  of  the  tcorld  with 
which  I  was  almost  totally  unacqumnted,  unless  by  early  recollec- 
tions of  the  ^^  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments;"  and  not  only  did 
I  labour  under  the  incapacity  of  ignorance,  in  which,  as  far  as 
regards  Eastern  manners,  I  was  a«  thickly  wrapped  as  an  Egyptian 
in  his  fog ;  but  my  contemporaries  were,  many  of  them,  as  much 
enlightened  upon  the  subject,  as  if  they  had  been  inhabitants  of  the 
favoured  land  of  Goshen,  Tlie  love  of  travelling  had  pervaded  all 
ranks,  and  carried  the  subjects  of  Britain  into  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  Greece,  so  attractive  by  its  remains  of  art,  by  its  struggles 
for  freedom  against  a  Mahomedan  tyrant,  by  its  very  name,  where 
every  fountain  had  its  classical  legend ; — Palestine,  endeared  to  the 
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2  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

imagination  by  yet  more  sacred  rememhranceSy  had  been  of  late  nir- 
veyed  hy  British  eyes,  and  described  by  recent  travellers.  Had  J, 
therefore,  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  substituting  manners  of  my 
own  invention,  instead  of  the  genuine  costume  of  the  East,  ohMst 
every  traveller  I  m^t,  who  had  extended  his  route  beyond  what  was 
anciently  called  "  The  Grand  Tour,"  had  acquired  a  right,  by  ocular 
inspection,  to  chastise  me  for  my  presumption.  Every  m^mJber  of  the 
Traveller^  Club,  who  could  pretend  to  have  thrown  his  shoe  over 
Edom,  was,  by  having  done  so,  constituted  my  lawful  critic  and 
corrector.  It  occurred,  Hierefore,  that  where  the  author  of  Anastetsius,* 
as  well  as  he  of  Hadji  Baba,f  had  described  the  mxvnners  and  vices 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  the  hum/mr 
of  Le  Sage  and  the  ludicrous  power  of  Fielding  himself,  one  who  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  subject  must  necessarily  produce  an  unfavour- 
able contrast.  The  Poet  Laureate  also,  in  the  charming  tale  of 
'^  ThqXaba,"  had  shown  how  extensive  might  be  the  researches  of  a 
person  of  acquirements  and  talent,  by  dint  of  investigation  alone,  into 
the  ancient  doctrines,  history,  and  manners  of  the  Eastern  countries, 
in  which  we  are  probably  to  hole  for  the  cradle  of  mankind ;  Moore, 
in  his  "  Lallah  Bookh,"  had  successfully  trod  the  same  path ;  in 
which,  too,  Byron,  joining  ocular  experience  to  extensive  reading,  had 
written  some  of  his  most  attractive  poems.  In  a  word,  the  Eastern 
themes  had  been  already  so  successfully  handled  by  those  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be  masters  of  tlieir  craft,  that  I  was  diffident  of 
making  the  attempt. 

These  were  powerful  objections,  nor  did  they  lose  force  when  they 
became  the  subject  of  anxious  reflection,  altlwugh  they  did  not  finally 
prevail.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  were,  that  though  I  had 
no  hope  of  rivalling  the  contemporaries  whom  I  have  mentioned,  yet 
it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  to  acquit  myself  of  the  task  I  was 
engaged  in,  without  entering  into  competition  with  th^m. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Crusades,  which  I  at 
Icut  fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the  warlike  character  of  Richard 
I,,  wild  and  generous,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  with  all  its  extravagant 
virtue,  and  its  no  less  cisurd  errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Saladin, 
in  which  the  Christian  and  English  monarch  showed  all  the  cruelty 
and  violence  of  an  Eastern  Sultan  ;  and  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand, 
displayed  the  deep  policy  and  prudence  of  a  European  sovereign, 
whilst  each  contended  which  should  excel  the  other  in  the  knightly 
[*  Tbomai  Hopo.       t  James  Morier.] 
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quaUtie*  of  hrofoery  and  generonty.  This  singular  amtrast  qfforded, 
<u  the  Author  conceived,  materials  for  a  work  of  fiction  possessing 
peculiar  interest.  One  of  the  inferior  characters  introduced,  was  a 
supposed  relation  of  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  a  violation  of  the  truth 
of  history,  vfhidi  gave  offence  to  Mr,  Mills,  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it  may  be  presumed, 
aware  that  romantic  fiction  naturally  includes  the  power  cf  such 
invention,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  art. 

Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the  host,  and 
was  the  hero  of  some  very  romantic  adventures  on  his  way  home, 
was  also  pressed  into  mff  service,  and  constitutes  one  of  my  dramatis 
peisonsB. 

It  is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  ^  fiM  Him  of  the  Lion 
Heart.  But  it  was  in  a  more  private  capacity  ihan  he  was  here  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  Talisman ;  then  as  a  disguised  knight,  now  in 
the  avowed  character  of  a  conquering  monarch ;  so  that  I  doubted 
not  a  name  so  dear  to  Englishmen  as  that  of  King  Richard  L  might 
contribute  to  their  amusement  for  more  than  once,* 

I  had  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether  of  reality  or 
fable,  on  the  subject  of  that  magjiifi^ienl  warrior,  who  vxu  the  proudest 
boast  of  Europe  and  their  chivalry,  and  with  whose  dreadful  name 
the  Saracens,  according  to  a  historian  of  their  own  country,  were  wont 
to  rebuke  their  startled  horses,  <'  Do  you  think,"  said  they,  ''  that 
King  Bichard  is  on  the  track,  that  you  stray  so  wildly  from  it  /" 
The  m>ost  curious  register  of  the  history  of  King  Bichard,  is  an 
ancient  romance,  translated  originally  from  the  Norman;  and  at 
first  certainly  having  a  pretence  to  be  termed  a  work  of  chivalry,  but 
latterly  becoming  stuffed  with  the  most  astonishing  and  monstrous 
fables.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  metrical  romance  upon  record,  where, 
along  with  curious  and  genuine  history,  are  mingled  more  absurd 
and  exaggerated  incidents.  We  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Introduction  (see  end  of  Volume)  the  passage  of  the  romance  in 
which  Bichard  figures  as  an  Ogre,  or  literal  cannibal, 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story,  is  that  from  which  the  title  is 
derived.  Of  aU  people  who  ever  lived,  the  Persians  were  perhaps  most 
remarkable  for  their  unshaken  credulity  in  amulets,  spells,  periapts, 

*  [Mr.  J.  O.  Lockhart  Informs  ns  that  "  the  brightness  of  the  Talisman  dauled 
the  eyes  of  the  public  as  to  the  defects  of  its  twin  story  the  Betrothed ;  and  that  a 
new  burst  of  applause  attended  the  biiUiaat  prooetsion  of  Scott's  Saladin  and  his 
GceUT  de  Lioa."] 
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4  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

arid  dmilar  charms^  framed^  it  was  said,  under  the  influence  of 
particular  planets,  and  bestowing  high  medical  powers,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  advancing  m^s  fortunes  in  varums  manners,  A  story  of 
this  kind,  relating  to  a  Crusader  of  eminence,  is  often  told  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,  and  the  relic  alluded  to  is  still  in  existence,  and 
even  yet  held  in  veneration. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart  of  Lee  and  Cartland  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  of  his  son  David,  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  of  that  band  of  Scottish  chivalry,  who  accompanied 
James,  the  Oood  Lord  Douglas,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  heart  of  King  Bcbert  Bruce^  Douglas,  impatient  to  get  at 
(he  Saracens,  entered  into  war  with  those  of  Spain,  and  was  killed 
there.  Lockhart  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land  with  such  Scottish 
knights  as  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  assisted  for  some 
time  in  the  wars  against  Oie  Saracens, 

The  following  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  befallen 
him : — 

He  m,ade  prisoner  in  battle  an  Emir  of  considerahle  wealth  and 
consequence.  The  aged  m4>iher  of  the  captive  came  to  the  Christian 
camp,  to  redeem  lier  son  from  his  state  of  captivity.  Lockhart  is 
said  to  have  fixed  the  price  at  which  his  prisoner  should  ransom 
himself;  and  the  lady,  pulling  out  a  large  embroidered  purse,  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  down  the  ransom,  like  a  m4)ther  who  pays  little  respect 
to  gold  in  comparison  of  her  son*s  liberty^  In  this  operation,  a  pebble 
inserted  in  a  coin,  some  say  of  the  Lower  Empire,  fell  out  of  the 
purse,  and  the  Saracen  matron  testified  so  much  haste  to  recover  it, 
as  gave  the  Scottish  knight  a  high  idea  of  its  value,  when  cvinpared 
with  gold  or  silver,  "  /  will  not  consent,'*  he  said,  "  to  grant  your 
son's  liberty,  unless  that  amulet  be  added  to  his  ransom"  The  lady 
not  only  consented  to  this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  the 
m^ode  in  which  the  Talisman  was  to  be  used,  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  might  be  put.  The  water  in  which  it  was  dipt,  operated  as  a 
styptic,  as  a  febrifuge,  and  possessed  several  other  properties  as  a 
m^ical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  after  much  experience  of  tJie  wonders  which 
it  wrought,  brought  it  to  his  ovm  country,  and  left  it  to  his  heirs,  by 
whom,  and  by  Clydesdale  in  general,  it  was,  and  is  still,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Lee-penny,  from  the  name  of  his  native 
seat  of  Lee, 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps,  was,  that  it  so 
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especially  escaped  condemnation  wlien  the  Chv/tch  of  Scotland  chose  to 
impeach  many  other  cures  which  savoured  of  the  miracuUmSy  as  occor 
stoned  by  sorcery ^  and  censured  the  appeal  to  them,  "  excepting  only 
that  to  the  amulet,  called  the  Lecrpeimy,  to  which  it  had  pleased  God 
to  annex  certain  healing  virtues  which  the  Church  did  not  presume 
to  condemn"  It  still,  as  has  been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are 
sometimes  resorted  to.  Of  late,  they  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  cure  of  persons  bitten  by  m^  dogs  ;  and  as  the  illness  in  such 
cases  frequently  arises  from  imagination,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
dmbting  thcU  water  which  has  been  poured  on  the  Lee-penny  fumislies 
a  congenial  cure* 

Such  is  the  tradition  concerning  tJie  Talisman,  which  the  Author 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  in  applying  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

Considerdble  liberties  have  also  been  taken  with  the  truth  of  history, 
both  with  respect  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat^s  life,  as  well  as  his  dea^. 
ThcU  Conrade,  however,  was  reckoned  the  enemy  of  Richard,  is  agreed 
both  in  history  and  romance.  The  general  opinion  of  the  terms 
upon  which  they  stood  may  be  guessed  from  the  proposal  of  the 
Saracens  that  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  should  be  invested  ioiUh 
certain  parts  of  Syria,  which  they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians, 
Richard,  according  to  the  rom^ance  which  bears  his  nams,  "  could 
no  longer  repress  his  fury.  The  Marquis,  he  said,  was  a  traitor, 
who  had  robbed  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
the  present  of  his  father,  Henry ;  that  he  was  a  renegade,  whose 
treachery  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  Acre;  and  he  concluded  by  a 
solemn  oath,  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  drawn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses  if  he  should  ever  venture  to  pollute  tlie  Cliristian  camp  by  his 
presence,  Philip  attempted  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  Marquis, 
and  throwing  down  his  glove,  offered  to  become  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity 
,  to  the  Christians  ;  hut  his  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  Ridw/r^s  impetuosity.^^ — History  of  Chivalry. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  mukes  a  considerable  figure  in  those  wars, 
and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  one  of  (he  followers  of  the  Slieik, 

*  [Ths  liBB-PSKHT.—At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  (8th 
April  1861X  an  interesting  oommonication  '*  On  some  Scottish  Magical  Charm- 
Stones,  or  Curing-Stones/'  was  read  by  the  late  Professor  Sir  James  T.  Simpson, 
Bait,  when  the  Lei-penny  was  among  the  articles  exhibited.  In  his  paper  the 
eminent  writer  observes,  that  **  In  the  present  century  this  ancient  medical  charm- 
stone  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  original  of  the  'Talisman'  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  latterly  its  therapeutic  reputation  has  greatly  declined,  . 
and  almost  entirely  ceased. "--See  the  Proocedingi,  vol  iv.  p.  828.] 
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or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  nor  did  Ridiard  remain  free  of  the 
suspicion  of  having  instigated  his  death. 

It  may  he  said^  in  general,  thai  most  of  the  incidents  introduced 
in  the  folUncing  tale  are  fietitious ;  and  ^at  reality,  where  it  exists, 
is  only  retained  in  the  characters  of  the  piece. 


Abbotsfokd,  Ist  July  1832. 
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CHAPTER   FIRST. 

Tliey,  too,  retired 

To  the  wilderness,  but  *twas  with  arms. 

PABADI8E  Regained. 

The  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its  highest  point 
in  the  boriEon,  when  a  knight  of  the  Red-cross^  who  had  left  his 
distant  northern  home,  and  joined  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  in 
Palestine,  waa  pacing  slowly  along  the  sandy  deserts  which  lie 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Lake 
Aflphaltites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan  pour  themselves  into 
an  inland  sea,  from  which  there  is  no  discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  clifb  and  precipices  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  morning ;  more  lately,  issuing  from 
those  rocky  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  had  entered  upon  that 
great  plain,  where  the  accursed  cities  provoked,  in  ancient  days, 
the  direct  and  dreadful  vengeance  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  were  forgotten, 
as  the  traveller  recalled  the  feuiul  catastrophe,  which  had  con- 
verted into  an  arid  and  dismal  wilderness  the  fair  and  fertile 
valley  of  Siddim,  once  well  watered,  even  as  the  Garden  of  the 
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8  WAVERLEY   NOVELS. 

Lord,  now  a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  condemned  to  eternal 
sterility. 

Crossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of  rolling 
waters,  in  colour  as  in  quality  unlike  those  of  every  other  lake, 
the  traveller  shuddered  as  he  remembered,  that  beneath  these 
sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud  cities  of  the  plain,  whose 
grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the  eruption 
of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid,  even  by  that 
sea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff  on  its 
surface,*and,  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed  were  the  only  fit  recep- 
tacle for  its  sullen  waters,  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute 
to  the  ocean.  The  whole  land  around,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
was  "  brimstone  and  salt ;  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  thereon ;"  the  land  as  well  as  the  leke  might 
be  termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  having  resemblance  to 
vegetation,  and  even  the  very  air  was  entirely  devoid  of  its 
ordinary  winged  inhabitants,  deterred  probably  by  the  odour  of 
bitumen  and  sulphur^  which  the  burning  sun  exhaled  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  in  steaming  clouds,  frequently  assuming  the 
appearance  of  waterspouts.  Masses  of  the  slimy  and  sulphiux)us 
substance  called  naphtha,  which  floated  idly  on  the  sluggish  and 
sullen  waves,  supplied  those  rolling  clouds  with  new  vapours, 
and  afforded  awfdl  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  almost 
intolerable  splendour,  and  all  living  nature  seemed  to  have  hid- 
den itself  from  the  rays,  excepting  the  solitary  figure  which 
moved  through  the  flitting  sand  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  appeared 
the  sole  breathing  thing  on  the, wide  surface  of  the  plain.  The 
dress  of  the  rider  and  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse,  were 
peculiarly  imfit  for  the  traveller  in  such  a  country.  A  coat  of 
linked  mail,  with  long  sleeves,  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel 
breastplate,  had  not  been  esteemed  a  sufficient  weight  of 
armour ;  there  was  also  his  triangular  shield  suspended  round 
his  neck,  and  his  barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he  had  a 
hood  and  collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  warrior's 
shoulders  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  between  the 
hauberk  and  the  head-piece.  His  lower  limbs  were  sheathed, 
like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail,  securing  the  1^  and  thiglis, 
while  the  feet  rested  in  plated  shoes,  which  corresponded  with 
the  gauntlets.  A  long,  broad,  straight-shaped,  double-edged 
falchion,  with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with 
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a  stout  poniard,  on  the  other  side.  Tiie  Knight  also  bore, 
Becnred  to  his  saddle,  with  one  end  resting  on  his  stirrap,  the 
long  steel-headed  lance,  his  own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he 
rode,  projected  backwards,  and  di^layed  its  little  pennonceUe, 
to  dally  with  the  faint  breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead  calm.  To 
this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surcoat  of  embroidered 
cloth,  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus  far  useful,  that 
it  excluded  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  armour,  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer. 
The  surcoat  bore,  in  sereral  places,  the  arms  of  the  owner, 
although  much  defaced.  These  seemed  to  be  a  couchant  leopard, 
with  the  motto,  "  I  sleeps  wake  me  not."  An  outline  of  the 
name  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield,  though  many  a  blow 
had  almost  ef&iced  the  painting.  The  flat  top  of  his  cumbrous 
cylindrical  helmet  was  unadorned  with  any  crest.  In  retaining 
dieir  own  unwieldy  defensive  armour,  the  northern  Crusaders 
seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  country 
to  which  they  had  come  to  war. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less  massive 
and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  rider.  The  animal  had  a  heavy 
saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting  in  front  with  a  species  of 
breastplate,  and  behind  with  defensive  armour  made  to  cover 
the  loins.  Then  there  was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a 
mace-of-arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  saddle-bow;  the  reins 
were  secured  by  chain-work,  and  the  front^tall  of  the  bridle  was 
a  steel  plate,  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in 
the  midst  a  short  sharp  pike,  projecting  from  the  forehead  of 
the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous  unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of  panoply  a 
second  nature,  both  to  the  knight  and  his  gallant  charger. 
Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  western  warriors  who  hurried  to  Pales- 
tine, died  ere  they  became  inured  to  the  burning  climate ;  but 
there  were  others  to  whom  that  climate  became  innocent  and 
even  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  number  was  the  soli- 
tary horseman  who  now  traversed  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  uncommon 
strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of  cobwebs,  had  endowed 
him  with  a  constitution  as  strong  as  his  limbs,  and  which  bade 
defiance  to  almost  all  changes  of  climate,  as  well  as  to  fG^igue 
and  privations  of  every  kind.     His  disposition  seemed^  in  some 
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degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  his  bodily  frame  j  and  as 
the  one  possessed  great  strength  and  endurance,  united  with 
the  power  of  violent  exertion,  the  other,  under  a  calm  and  un- 
disturbed semblance,  had  much  of  the  fiery  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  glory  which  constituted  the  principal  attribute  of  the 
renowned  Norman  line,  and  had  rendered  them  sovereigns  in 
every  comer  of  Europe,  where  they  had  drawn  their  adven- 
turous swords. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune  proposed 
such  tempting  rewards ;  and  those  obtained  by  the  solitary 
knight  during  two  years*  campaign  in  Palestine,  had  been  only 
temporal  fame,  and,  as  he  was  taught  to  believe,  spiritual 
privileges.  Meantime,  his  slender  stock  of  money  had  melted 
away,  the  rather  that  he  did  not  pursue  any  of  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Crusade  condescended  to 
recruit  their  diminished  resources,  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  Palestine ;  he  exacted  no  gifts  from  the  wretched  natives 
for  sparing  their  possessions  when  engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
Saracens,  and  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  any  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  consequence. 
The  small  train  which  had  followed  hhn  from  his  native  coun- 
try had  been  gradually  diminished,  as  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing them  disappeared,  and  his  only  remaining  squire  was  at 
present  on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable  to  attend  his  master,  who 
travelled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and  alone.  This  was  of 
little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who  was  accustomed  to  con- 
sider his  good  sword  as  his  safest  escort,  and  devout  thoughts 
as  his  best  companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment  and 
repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  patient  disposition  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard ;  and  at  noon,  when  the  Dead 
Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed  the 
sight  of  two  or  three  palm-trees,  which  arose  beside  the  well 
which  was  assigned  for  his  mid-day  station.  His  good  horse, 
too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  endurance  of 
his  master,  now  lifted  his  head,  expanded  his  nostrils,  and 
quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  snuffed  afar  off  the  living  waters, 
which  marked  the  place  of  repose  and  refreshment.  But  labour 
and  danger  were  doomed  to  intervene  ere  the  horse  or  horse- 
man reached  the  desired  spot. 

Ab  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix  his 
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eyes  attentiTely  on  the  yet  diBtant  cluster  of  palm-trees,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  some  object  was  moving  among  them.  The  distant 
form  separated  itself  from  the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions, 
and  advanced  towards  the  knight  with  a  speed  which  soon  showed 
a  momited  horseman,  whom  his  turban,  long  spear,  and  green 
caftan  floating  in  the  wind,  on  his  nearer  approach,  showed  to  be 
a  Saracen  cavalier.  "  In  the  desert,"  saith  an  Eastern  proverb, 
"  no  man  meets  a  friend."  The  Crusader  was  totally  indifJBrent 
whether  the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gaUant  barb,  as 
if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend  or  foe — ^perhaps, 
as  a  vowed  champion  of  the  Cross,  he  might  rather  have  preferred 
the  lattOT.  He  disengaged  his  lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it 
with  the  right  hand,  placed  it  in  rest  with  its  point  half  elevated, 
gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked  his  horse's  mettle  with 
the  spur,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  stranger  with  the  calm 
self-confidence  belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an  Arab  horse- 
man, managing  his  steed  more  by  his  limbs,  and  the  inflection 
of  his  body,  than  by  any  use  of  the  reins,  which  hung  loose  in 
his  left  lumd ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  wield  the  light  round 
buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  ornamented  with  silver 
loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  swinging  it  as  if  he  meant  to 
oppose  its  slender  drde  to  the  formidable  thrust  of  the  western 
lance.  His  own  long  spear  was  not  couched  or  levelled  like 
that  of  his  antagonist,  but  grasped  by  the  middle  with  his  right 
hand,  and  brandished  at  arm's  lengUi  above  his  head*  As  the 
cavalier  approached  his  enemy  at  fiill  career,  he  seemed  to  expect 
that  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  should  put  his  horse  to  the  gaJlop 
to  encounter  him.  But  tiie  Christian  knight,  well  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust 
his  good  horse  by  any  unnecessary  exertion ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  dead  halt,  confident  that  if  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  and  that  of  his  powerful  charger, 
would  give  him  sufficient  advantage,  without  the  additional 
momentum  of  rapid  motion.  Equally  sensible  and  apprehensive 
of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier,  when  he  had 
approached  towards  the  Christian  within  twice  the  length  of  his 
lance,  wheded  his  steed  to  the  left  with  inimitable  dexterity, 
and  rode  twice  round  his  antagonist^  who,  turmng  without 
quitting  his  ground,  and  presenting  his  front  constantly  to  his 
enemy,  frustrated  his  attfonpts  to  attack  him  on  an  unguarded 
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point ;  BO  that  the  Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse,  was  Ma  to 
retreat  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  A  second  time, 
like  a  hawk  attacking  a  heron/ the  Heathen  renewed  the  chai^ge, 
and  a  second  time  was  £siin  to  retreat  without  coming  to  a  close 
struggle.  A  third  time  he  approached  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  Christian  knight,  desirous  to  terminate  this  elusory 
warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been  worn  out  by  the 
activity  of  his  foeman,  suddenly  seized  the  mace  which  hung  at 
his  saddlebow,  and,  with  a  strong  hand  and  unerring  aim,  hurled 
it  against  the  head  of  the  Emir,  for  such  and  not  less  his  enemy 
appeared.  The  Saracen  was  just  aware  of  the  formidable  missile 
in  time  to  interpose  his  light  buckler  betwixt  the  mace  and  his 
head ;  but  the  violence  of  the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  on 
his  turban,  and  though  that  defence  also  contributed  to  deaden 
its  violence,  the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  Ere  the 
Christian  could  avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  his  nimble  foeman 
sprung  from  the  ground,  and  calling  on  his  horse,  which  instantly 
returned  to  his  side,  he  leaped  into  his  seat  without  touching 
the  stirrup,  and  regained  all  the  advantage  of  which  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him.  But  the  latter  had  in 
the  meanwhile  recovered  his  mace,  and  the  Eastern  cavalier,  who 
remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  his  antagonist 
had  aimed  it,  seemed  to  keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that 
weapon,  of  which  he  had  so  lately  felt  the  force,  while  he  showed 
his  purpose  of  waging  a  distant  warfare  with  missile  weapons 
of  his  own.  Planting  his  long  spear  in  the  sand  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  combat,  he  strung,  with  great  address,  a  short 
bow  which  he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the 
gallop,  once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  extent 
than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged  six  arrows 
at  the  Christian  with  such  unerring  skill,  that  the  goodness  of 
his  harness  alone  saved  him  from  being  wounded  in  as  many 
places.  The  seventh  shaft  apparently  found  a  less  perfect  part 
of  the  armour,  and  the  Christian  dropped  heavily  from  his  horse. 
But  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismounting  to 
examine  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  European,  who  had  had  recourse 
to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach !  Even  in 
this  deadly  grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  unloosed  the  sword-belt,  in  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  bold,  and  thus  eluding  his 
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fittal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  watch  his  motions 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  hmnan  being,  and  again  rode  off.  But 
in  the  last  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  his  sword  and  his 
quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  were  attached  to  the  girdle 
which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  He  had  also  lost  his  turban 
in  the  struggle.  These  disadvantages  seemed  to  incline  the 
Moslem  to  a  truce :  He  approached  the  Christian  with  his  right 
hand  extended,  but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

''  There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations^"  he  said,  in  the  Lingua 
Franca  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with 
the  Crusaders ;  **  n^herefore  should  there  be  war  betwixt  thee 
and  mel — ^Let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us." 

^'  I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couchant  Leo- 
pard ;  "  but  what  security  dost  thou  offer  that  thou  wilt  observe 
the  tracer 

"  The  word  of  a  follower  Of  the  Prophet  was  never  broken," 
answered  the  Emir.  "  It  is  thou,  brave  Nazarene,  from  whom 
I  should  demand  security,  did  I  not  know  that  treason  seldom 
dwells  with  courage." 

The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

"  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
weapon  as  he  spoke,  **  I  will  be  trae  companiim  to  thee,  Saracen, 
while  our  fortune  wills  that  we  remain  in  company  together." 

"  By  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  Cod,  and  by  Allah,  Cod  of  the 
Prophet,"  replied  his  late  foeman,  "  there  is  not  treacheiy  in  my 
heart  towards  thee.  And  now  wend  we  to  yonder  fountain,  for 
the  hour  of  rest  is  at  hand,  and  the  stream  had  hardly  touched 
my  lip  when  I  was  called  to  battle  by  thy  approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a  ready  and 
courteous  assent ;  and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry  look,  or 
gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  by  side  to  the  little  cluster  of  palm- 
trees. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Times  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar  d^ree,  their 
aeaaona  of  good-will  and  of  security ;  and  this  was  particularly 
BO  in  the  ancient  feudal  ages,  in  which,  as  the  manners  of  the 
period  had  assigned  war  to  be  the  chief  and  most  worthy  occu- 
pation of  mankind,  the  intervals  of  peace,  or  rather  of  truce,  were 
highly  relished  by  those  warriors  to  whom  they  were  seldom 
granted,  and  endured  by  the  very  circumstances  which  rendered 
them  transitory.  It  is  not  worth  while  preserving  any  permanent 
enmity  against  a  foe,  whom  a  champion  has  fought  with  to-day, 
and  may  again  stand  in  bloody  opposition  to  on  the  next  morning. 
The  time  and  situation  afforded  so  much  room  for  the  ebullition 
of  violent  passions,  that  men,  unless  when  peculiarly  opposed  to 
each  other,  or  provoked  by  the  recollection  of  private  and  in- 
dividual wrongs,  cheerfully  enjoyed  in  each  other's  society  the 
brief  intervals  of  pacific  intercourse  which  a  warlike  life  ad- 
mitted. 

The  distinction  of  religions,  nay,  the  fanatical  zeal  which  ani- 
mated the  followers  of  tiie  Cross  and  of  the  Crescent  against 
each  other,  was  much  softened  by  a  feeling  so  natural  to  generous 
combatants,  and  especially  cherished  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
This  last  strong  impulse  had  extended  itself  gradually  from  the 
Christians  to  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Saracens,  both  of  Spain 
and  of  Palestine.  The  latter  were  indeed  no  longer  the  fanatical 
savages,  who  had  burst  from  the  centre  of  Arabian  deserts,  wil^ 
the  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict 
death  or  the  faith  of  Mahommed,  or  at  the  best,  slavery  and 
tribute,  upon  all  who  dared  to  oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  These  alternatives  indeed  had  been  offered  to  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  and  Syrians;  but  in  contending  with  the 
western  Christians,  animated  by  a  zeal  as  fiery  as  their  own,  and 
possessed  of  as  unconquerable  courage,  address,  and  success  in 
arms,  the  Saracens  gradually  caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and 
especially  of  those  chivalrous  observances,  which  were  so  well 
calculated  to  charm  the  minds  of  a  proud  and  conquering  people. 
They  had  their  tournaments  and  games  of  chivaby ;  they  had 
even  thdr  knights,  or  some  rank  analogous ;  and  above  all,  the 
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Saraoens  observed  their  piloted  £uth  with  an  accaraoy  which 
might  sometimes  put  to  shame  those  who  owned  a  better  reli- 
gion. Their  truces,  whether  national  or  betwixt  individuals, 
were  MthMly  observed ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  war,  in  itself 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave  occasion  for  display  of  good 
fiuth,  generosity,  demency,  and  even  kindly  affecticms,  which 
less  frequently  occur  in  more  tranquil  periods,  where  the  passions 
of  men,  experiencing  wrongs,  or  entertaining  quarrels  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  instant  decision,  are  apt  to  smoulder  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  their  prey. 

It  was  imder  the  Influence  of  these  milder  feelings,  which 
soften  the  horrors  of  vrarfare,  that  the  Christian  and  Saracen, 
who  had  so  lately  done  their  best  for  each  other's  mutual  destruc- 
tion, rode  at  a  slow  pace  towards  the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  to 
which  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leqiard  had  been  tendhig, 
when  interrupted  in  mid-passage  by  his  fleet  and  dangerous  ad- 
versary. Eaeh  was  wn^t  for  some  time  in  his  own  reflections, 
and  took  breath  after  an  encounter  which  had  threatened  to  be 
&tal  to  one  or  both ;  and  their  good  horses  seemed  no  less  to 
ei\joy  the  interval  of  repose.  That  of  the  Saracen,  however, 
though  he  had  been  forced  into  much  the  more  violent  and  ex- 
tended sphere  of  motion,  appeared  to  have  suffered  less  from 
&tigue  than  the  charger  of  the  European  knight.  The  sweat 
hung  still  clammy  on  the  limbs  of  the  last  when  those  of  the 
noWe  Arab  were  competely  dried  by  the  interval  of  tranquil  ex- 
ercise, all  saving  the  foam-flakes  whidi  were  still  visible  on  his 
bridle  and  housings.  The  loose  soil  on  which  he  trod  so  much 
augmented  the  distress  of  the  Christian's  horse,  heavily  loaded 
by  his  own  armour  and  the  weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter 
jumped  from  his  saddle,  and  led  his  charger  along  the  de^  dust 
of  the  loamy  soil,  which  was  burnt  in  the  sun  into  a  substance 
more  impalpable  than  the  finest  sand,  and  thus  gave  the  fldthfiil 
horse  refreshment  at  the  expense  of  his  own  additional  toil ;  for^ 
iron-sheathed  as  he  was,  he  sunk  over  the  mailed  shoes  at  every 
step  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light  and  unresisting. 

'^  You  are  right,''  said  the  Saracen ;  and  it  was  the  first  word 
that  either  had  spoken  since  their  truce  was  concluded, — "  your 
strong  horse  deserves  your  care  ;  but  what  do  you  in  the  desert 
with  an  animal,  which  sinks  over  the  fetlock  at  every  step,  as 
if  he  would  plant  each  foot  deep  as  the  root  of  a  date-tree  f " 
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''  Thou  speakest  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian  knight, 
not  delighted  at  the  tone  with  which  the  infidel  criticised  his 
fovourite  horse, — "  ri^tly,  according  to  thy  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation. But  my  good  horse  hath  ere  now  borne  me,  in  mine 
own  land,  oyer  as  wide  a  lake  as  thou  seest  yonder  spread  out 
behind  us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above  his  hoof." 

The  Saracen  looked  at  him  with  as  much  surprise  as  his 
manners  permitted  him  to  testify,  which  was  only  expressed  by 
a  slight  approach  to  a  disdainful  smile,  that  hardly  curled 
perceptibly  the  broad  thick  mustache  which  enveloped  his 
upper  lip. 

''  It  is  justly  spoken,"  he  said,  instantly  composing  himself  to 
his  usual  serene  gravity, — "  list  to  a  Frank,  and  hear  a  fable." 

"  Thou  art  not  courteous,  misbeliever,"  replied  the  Orusader, 
^'  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  dubbed  knight ;  and  were  it  not  that 
thou  speakest  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  malice,  our  truce  had  its 
ending  ere  it  is  well  begun.  Thinkest  thou  I  tell  thee  an  un- 
truth when  I  say,  that  I,  one  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  armed 
in  complete  mail,  have  ridden — ay,  and  ridden  for  miles,  upon 
water  as  solid  as  the  crystal,  and  ten  times  less  brittle  1 " 

"  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me ) "  answered  the  Moslem  ] 
''  yonder  inland  sea  thou  dost  point  at  is  peculiar  in  this,  that 
by  the  special  curse  of  Qod,  it  suffereth  nothing  to  sink  in  its 
waves,  but  wafts  them  away,  and  casts  them  on  its  margin ; 
but  neither  the  Dead  Sea,  nor  any  of  the  seven  oceans  which 
environ  the  earth,  will  endure  on  their  surface  the  pressure  of 
a  horse's  foot,  more  than  the  Red  Sea  endured  to  sustain  the 
advance  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host." 

"  You  speak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Saracen,"  said  the 
Christian  knight ;  '^  and  yet,  trust  me,  I  fable  not,  according 
to  mine.  Heat,  in  this  climate,''converts  the  soil  into  something 
almost  as  unstable  as  water ;  and  in  my  land  cold  often  converts 
the  water  itself  into  a  substance  as  hard  as  rock.  Let  us  speak 
of  this  no  longer ;  for  the  thoughts  of  the  calm,  dear,  blue  re- 
fulgence of  a  winter's  lake,  glimmering  to  stars  and  moonbeam, 
ascgravate  the  horrors  of  this  fieiy  desert,  where,  methinks,  the 
veiy  air  which  we  breathe  is  like  the  vapour  of  a  fiery  furnace 
seven  times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with  some  attention,  as  if  to 
discover  in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand  words,  which,  to 
him,  must  have  appeared  either  to  contain  something  of  mystery, 
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or  of  imposition.  At  length  he  seemed  determined  in  what 
manner  to  reodye  the  languuftge  of  his  new  companion. 

''Ton  are,"  he  said,  ''of  a  nation  that  loves  to  laugh,  and 
yon  make  sport  with  youreelyee,  and  with  others,  by  telling  what 
is  impossible,  and  reporting  what  never  dianced.  Thou  art  one 
of  the  knights  of  France,  who  hold  it  for  glee  and  pastime  to 
g(A*  as  they  term  it,  of  exploits  that  are  beyond  hnman  poweK. 
I  were  wrong  to  challenge,  for  the  time,  the  i^vil^e  of  thy 
speech,  since  boasting  is  more  natural  to  thee  tlum  truth." 

"  I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  &shion,"  said  the 
Knight,  "which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to  pa6  of  thai  which 
they  dare  not  undertake,  or  underts^ing  cannot  perfect  But 
in  this  I  have  imitated  their  folly,  brave  Saracen,  that  in  talldhg 
to  thee  of  what  thou  canst  not  comprehend,  I  have,  even  in  speak- 
ing most  simple  truth,  fully  incun^  the  character  (^  a  braggart 
in  thine  eyes ;  so,  I  pray  you,  let  my  words  pass." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  Imot  of  palm-trees,  and  the 
fountain  which  welled  out  from  beneath  their  shade  in  spark- 
ling profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst  of  war ; 
and  this,  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  desert,  was 
scarce  less  dear  to  the  imagination.  It  was  a  scene  which, 
perhaps,  would  elsewhere  have-  deserved  little  notice ;  but  as 
the  single  speck,  in  a  boundless  horizon,  which  promised  the 
refreshment  of  shade  and  living  watet,  these  blessings,  held 
dieap  where  they  lu^  common,  rendered  the  fountain  and  its 
neighbourhood  a  little  paradise.  Some  generous  or  charitable 
hand,  ere  yet  the  evil  days  of  Palestine  b^an,  had  walled  in 
and  arched  over  the  fountain,  to  preserve  it  from  being  absorbed 
in  the  earth,  or  choked  by  the  flitting  clouds  of  dust  with  which 
the  least  breath  of  wind  covered  the  desert.  The  arch  was  now 
broken,  and  partly  ruinous ;  but  it  still  so  far  projected  over, 
and  covered  in  the  fountain,  that  it  excluded  the  sun  in  a  greaib 
measure  from  its  waters,  which,  hardly  touched  by  a  stra^lin^^ 
beam,  while  all  around  was  blazing,  lay  in  a  steady  repose, 
alike  delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Stealing  fnm 
under  the  arch,  they  were  first  received  in  a  marble  basin, 

*  Oab«r,  This  French  word  signified  a  sort  of  sport  much  used  among 
the  French  chivaby,  which  consisted  in  vying  with  each  other  in  making 
the  most  romantic  gasconades.  The  verb  and  the  meaning  are  retained  hi 
Scotch. 

VOL.  XX.  0 
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much  defaced  indeed,  but  still  cheenng  the  eye,  by  showing 
that  the  place  was  anciently  considered  as  a  station,  that  the 
hand  of  man  had  been  there,  and  that  man's  accommodation 
had  been  in  some  measure  attended  to.  The  thirsty  and  weary 
traveller  was  reminded  by  these  signs,  that  others  had  suffered 
similar  difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same  spot,  and,  doubtless, 
found  their  way  in  safety  to  a  more  fertile  country.  Again,  the 
scarce  visible  current  which  escaped  from  the  basin,  served  to 
nourish  the  few  trees  which  surrounded  the  fountain,  and  where 
it  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disappeared,  its  refreshing  presence 
was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of  velvet  verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warriors  halted,  and  each,  aft^ 
his  own  fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  his  horse  from  saddle,  bit, 
and  rein,  and  permitted  the  animals  to  drink  at  the  basin  ere 
they  refreshed  themselves  from  the  fountain  head,  which  arose 
under  the  vault.  They  then  suffered  the  steeds  to  go  loose,  con- 
fident that  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  domesticated  habits, 
TYOuld  prevent  their  straying  from  the  pure  water  and  fresh 
grass. 

Christian  and  Saracen  next  sat  down  together  on  the  turf, 
and  produced  each  the  small  allowance  of  store  which  they 
carried  for  their  own  refreshment.  Yet,  ere  they  severally  pro- 
ceeded to  their  scanty  meal,  they  eyed  each  other  with  that 
curiosity  which  the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  which  they 
had  been  so  lately  engaged  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Each 
was  desirous  to  measure  the  strength,  and  form  some  estimate 
of  the  character,  of  an  adversary  so  formidable ;  and  each  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  had  he  fallen  in  the  conflict,  it 
had  been  by  a  noble  hand. 

The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other  in 
person  and  features,  and  might  have  formed  no  inaccurate  re- 
presentatives of  their  different  nations.  The  Frank  seemed  a 
powerful  man,  built  after  the  ancient  Gothic  cast  of  form,  with 
light  brown  hair,  which,  on  the  removal  of  his  helmet,  was  seen 
to  ciu-1  thick  and  profdsely  over  his  head.  BSb  features  had 
acquired,  from  the  hot  climate,  a  hue  much  darker  than  those 
parts  of  his  neck  which  were  less  frequratly  exposed  to  view,  or 
than  was  warranted  by  his  full  and  well-opened  blue  eye,  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  and  of  the  mustaches  which  thickly  shaded 
his  upper  lip,  while  his  chin  was  carefully  divested  of  beard, 
after  Uic  Norman  fashion.     His  nose  was  Grecian  and  weU 
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formed ;  hiB  moath  a  little  large  in  proportion,  but  filled  with 
well-set,  strong,  and  beautifullj  white  teeth ;  his  head  small, 
and  set  upon  the  neck  with  much  grace.  His  age  could  not 
exceed  thirty,  but  if  the  efifocts  of  toil  and  climate  were  allowed 
for,  might  be  three  or  four  years  under  that  period.  His  form 
was  tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that  of  a  man  whose  strength 
might,  in  later  life,  become  unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitherto 
united  with  lightness  and  activity.  His  hands,  when  he  with- 
drew the  mailed  gloves,  were  long,  fair,  and  wdl  proportioned ; 
the  wrist-bones  peculiarly  large  and  strong ;  and  the  arms  them- 
selves remarkably  well-shaped  and  brawny.  A  military  hardi- 
hood, and  careless  frankness  of  expression,  characteriised  his 
language  and  his  motions ;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of  one 
more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments  aloud  and  boldly,  whenever 
he  was  called  upon  to  announce  them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking  contrast 
with  the  western  Crusader.  His  stature  was  indeed  above  the 
middle  size,  but  he  was  at  least  three  inches  shorter  than  the 
European,  whose  size  approached  the  gigantic.  His  slender 
lunbs,  and  long  spare  hands  and  arms,  though  well  proportioned 
to  his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of  his  countenance,  did  not 
at  first  aspect  promise  the  display  of  vigour  and  elasticity  which 
the  Emir  had  lately  exhibited.  But  on  looking  more  doeely, 
his  limbs,  where  exposed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that  was 
fleshy  or  cumbersome;  so  that  nothing  being  left  but  bone, 
brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was  a  frame  fitted  for  exertion  and  fatigue, 
hx  b^ond  that  of  a  bulky  champion,  whose  strength  and  size 
are  counterbalanced  by  weight,  and  who  is  exhausted  by  his  own 
exertions.  The  countenance  of  the  Saracen  naturally  bore  a 
general  national  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  tribe  from  whom 
he  descended,  and  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  exaggerated 
terms  in  which  the  minstrels  of  the  day  were  wont  to  represent 
the  infidel  champions,  and  the  fabulous  description  which  a  sister 
art  still  presents  as  the  Saracen's  head  upon  signposts.  His 
features  were  small,  well  formed,  and  delicate,  though  deeply 
embrowned  by  the  Eastern  sun,  and  terminated  by  a  flowing 
and  curled  black  beard,  which  seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar 
care.  The  nose  was  straight  and  regular,  the  eyes  keen,  deep- 
set,  blade,  and  glowing,  and  his  teeth  equalled  in  beauty  the 
ivory  of  his  deserts.    The  person  and  proportions  of  the  Sanu^ 
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in  short,  stretched  on  the  turf  near  to  his  powerful  antagonist, 
might  have  been  CQii^)ared  to  his  sheeny  and  crescent-formed 
sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  li^t,  but  bright  and  keen  Damascus 
Uade,  contrasted  with  the  long  and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword 
which  was  flung  imbuckled  on  the  same  sod.  The  Emir  was 
in  the  very  flower  of  his  age,  and  might  perhaps  haye  been 
termed  eminently  beautiful,  but  for  the  narrowness  of  his  fore- 
head, and  something  of  too  much  thinness  and  sharpness  of 
feature,  or  at  least  what  might  hare  seemed  such  in  a  European 
estimate  of  beauty. 

The  maimers  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  grave,  graceful,  and 
decorous ;  indicating,  howeyer,  in  some  particulars,  the  habitual 
restraint  which  men  of  warm  and  choleric  tempera  often  set  as 
a  guard  upon  their  native  impetuosity  of  disposition,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  whidi  seemed  to  impose 
a  certain  formality  of  behaviour  in  him  who  entertained  it 

This  haughty  feeling  of  superiority  was  perhaps  ec^ually  enter- 
tained by  his  new  European  acquaintance,  but  the  effect  was 
different ;  and  the  same  feeling,  which  dictated  to  the  Christian 
knight  a  bold,  blunt,  and  somewhat  careless  bearing,  as  one  too 
conscious  of  his  own  importance  to  be  anxious  about  the  opinions 
of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe  to  the  Saracen  a  style  of  courtesy 
more  studiously  and  formally  observant  of  ceremony.  Both  were 
courteous;  but  the  courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed  to  flow 
rather  from  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what  was  due  to  othera ; 
that  of  the  Moslem,  from  a  high  feeling  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  himself. 

The  provision  which  each  had  made*for  his  refreshment  was 
simple,  but  the  meal  of  the  Saracen  was  abstemious.  A  hand- 
ful of  dates,  and  a  morael  of  coarse  barley-bread,  sufficed  to 
relieve  the  hunger  of  the  latter,  whose  education  had  habituated 
him  to  the  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since  their  Syrian  con- 
quests, the  Arabian  simplicity  of  life  frequently  gave  place  to 
the  most  unbounded  profusion  of  luxury.  A  few  draughts  from 
the  lovely  fountain  by  which  they  reposed  completed  his  meal 
That  of  the  Christian,  though  coarse,  was  more  genial.  Dried 
hog'frflesh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moslemah,  was  the  chief 
part  of  his  repast ;  and  his  drink,  derived  from  a  leathern  bottle, 
contained  something  better  than  pure  element.  He  fed  with 
more  display  of  ^petite,  and  drank  with  more  appearance  of 
satii^Action,  than  the  Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show  in 
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the  performanoe  of  a  mere  bodily  function ;  and,  doabtteeSy  the 
secret  contempt  which  each  ent^tained  for  ihe  other,  as  ^e 
follower  of  a  fiJoe  religion,  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
marked  difference  of  their  diet  and  manners.  But  each  had 
fomid  the  weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual  respect 
which  the  bold  struggle  had  created,  was  sufficient  to  subdue 
other  and  inferior  c(Misiderations.  Yet  the  Saracen  could  not 
help  remarkiiig  Hbe  circumstances  which  displeased  him  in  the 
Christian's  comluct  and  manners ;  and,  after  he  had  witaessed 
for  some  time  in  silence  the  keen  appetite  which  protracted  the 
knighf s  banquet  Icoig  after  his  own  was  oonduded,  he  thus 
addressed  him : — 

"  Valiant  Nazarrae,  is  it  fitting  that  one  who  can  fight  like 
a  man,  should  feed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf  1  Even  a  misbelieying 
Jew  would  shudder  at  the  food  which  you  seem  to  eat  with  as 
much  relish  as  if  it  were  firuit  from  the  trees  of  Paradise." 

"  Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  looking  up  with 
some  surprise  at  the  accusaticm  thus  unexpectedly  brought, 
'*  know  thou  that  I  exercise  my  Giristian  freedom,  in  using  that 
which  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  being,  as  they  esteem  themselyes, 
under  the  bondage  of  the  old  law  of  Moses.  We,  Saracen,  be 
it  known  to  thee,  have  a  better  warrant  for  what  we  do — ^Ave 
Maria  \ — ^be  we  thankful."  And,  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  com- 
panion's scruples,  he  concluded  a  short  Latin  grace  with  a  long 
draught  from  the  leathern  bottle. 

"  That,  too,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said  the  Saracen ; 
"  and  as  you  feed  like  the  brutes,  so  you  deg^rade  yourself  to  the 
bestial  condition,  by  drinking  a  poisonous  liquor  which  eyen  they 
refuse!" 

"Know,  foolish  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian,  without 
hesitation,  "  that  thou  bUsphemest  the  gifts  of  God,  even  with 
the  blasphemy  of  thy  father  IshmaeL  The  juice  of  the  grape 
is  given  to  him  that  will  use  it  wisely,  as  that  which  cheers  the 
heart  of  man  after  toU,  refreshes  him  in  sickness,  and  comforts 
him  in  sorrow.  He  who  so  eEJoyeth  it  may  thank  God  for  his 
wine-cup  as  for  his  daily  bread  :  and  he  who  abuseth  the  gift 
of  Heaven,  is  not  a  greater  fool  in  lus  intoxication  than  thou  in 
thine  abstinence." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sarcasm,  and  his 
hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  poniard.  It  was  but  a  momentary 
thoo^^t,  however,  and  died  away  in  the  recollection  of  the 
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powerful  champion  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  desperate 
grapple,  the  impression  of  which  still  throbbed  in  his  limbs  and 
veins ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pursuing  the  contest  in 
colloquy,  as  more  convenient  for  the  time. 

"  Thy  words,"  he  said,  "  O  Nazarene,  might  create  anger,  did 
not  thy  ignorance  raise  compassion.  See'st  thou  not,  O  thou 
more  blind  than  any  who  asks  alms  at'  the  door  of  the  Mosque, 
that  the  liberty  thou  dost  boast  of  is  restrained  even  in  that 
which  is  dearest  to  man's  happiness,  and  to  his  household ;  and 
that  thy  law,  if  thou  dost  practise  it,  binds  thee  in  marriage  to 
one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or  healthy,  be  she  fruitful  or  bi^n, 
bring  she  comfort  and  joy,  or  clamour  and  strife,  to  thy  table 
and  to  thy  bed?  This,  Nazarene,  I  do  indeed  call  slavery; 
whereas,  to  the  faithflil,  hath  the  Prophet  assigned  upon  earth 
the  patriarchal  privileges  of  Abraham  our  father,  and  of  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  having  given  us  here  a  succession  of 
beauty  at  our  pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the  black-eyed 
houris  of  Paradise." 

"  Now,  by  Hb  name  that  I  most  reverence  in  Heaven,"  said 
the  Christian,  "  and  by  hers  whom  I  most  worship  on  earth,  thou 
art  but  a  blinded  and  a  bewildered  infidel ! — That  diamond 
signet,  which  thou  wearest  on  thy  finger,  thou  boldest  it,  doubt- 
less, as  of  inestimable  value )" 

"Balsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  show  the  like,"  replied  the 
Saracen ;  "  but  what  avails  it  to  our  purpose?" 

"  Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  as  thou  shalt  thyself  confess. 
Take  my  war-axe,  and  dash  the  stone  into  twenty  shivers ; — 
would  each  fragment  be  as  valuable  as  the  original  gem,  or 
would  they,  all  collected,  bear  the  tenth  part  of  its  estimation  ?" 

"  That  is  a  child's  question,"  answered  the  Saracen ;  "  the 
fragments  of  such  a  stone  would  not  equal  the  entire  jewel  in 
the  degree  of  hundreds  to  one." 

"Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "the  love  which 
a  true  knight  binds  on  one  only,  fair  and  faithftil,  is  the  gem 
entire ;  the  affection  thou  flingest-  among  thy  enslaved  wives, 
and  half-wedded  slaves,  is  worthless,  comparatively,  as  the 
sparkling  shivers  of  the  broken  diamond." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Cahba,"  said  the  Emir,  "thou  art  a 
madman,  who  hugs  his  chain  of  iron  as  if  it  were  of  gold . — 
Look  more  closely.  This  ring  of  mine  would  lose  half  its 
beauty  were  not  the  signet  encircled  and  enchased  with  these 
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lesser  brUliants,  which  grace  it  and  set  it  off.  The  ceutral 
diamond  is  man,  firm  and  entire,  his  value  depending  on  him- 
self alone ;  and  this  circle  of  lesser  jewels  are  women,  borrowing 
his  lustre,  which  he  deals  out  to  them  as  best  suits  his  pleasure 
or  his  convenience.  Take  the  central  stone  from  the  signet, 
and  the  diamond  itself  remains  as  valuable  as  ever,  while  the 
lesser  gems  are  comparatively  of  little  value.  And  this  is  the 
true  reading  of  thy  parable ;  for,  what  sayeth  the  poet  Mansour ; 
'  It  is  the  favour  of  man  which  giveth  beauty  and  comeliness  to 
woman,  as  the  stream  glitters  no  longer  when  the  sun  ceaseth 
toshme.'" 

"Saracen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "thou  speakest  like  one 
who  never  saw  a  woman  worthy  the  affection  of  a  soldier. 
Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look  upon  those  of  Europe,  to  whom, 
after  Heaven,  we  of  the  order  of  knighthood  vow  fealty  and 
devotion,  thou  wouldst  loathe  for  ever  the  poor  sensual  slaves 
who  form  thy  harem.  The  beauty  of  our  fair  ones  gives  point 
to  our  spears,  and  edge  to  our  swords ;  their  words  are  our  law ; 
and  as  soon  will  a  lamp  shed  lustre  when  unkindled,  as  a  knight 
distinguish  himself  by  feats  of  arms,  having  no  mistress  of  his 
affection." 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  frenzy  among  the  warriors  of  the  west," 
said  the  Emir,  "  and  have  ever  accounted  it  one  of  the  accom- 
panying symptoms  of  that  insanify,  which  brings  you  hither  to 
obtain  possession  of  an  empty  sepulchre.  But  yet,  methinks, 
so  highly  have  the  Franks  whom  I  have  met  with  extolled  the 
beauty  of  their  women,  I  could  be  well  contented  to  behold 
with  mine  own  eyes  those  charms,  which  can  transfonn  such 
brave  warriors  into  the  tools  of  their  pleasure." 

"Brave  Saracen,"  said  the  Knight,  "if  I  were  not  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  should  be  my  pride  to  con- 
duct you,  on  assurance  of  safety,  to  the  camp  of  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, than  whom  none  knows  better  how  to  do  honour  to  a  noble 
foe ;  and  though  I  be  poor  and  unattended,  yet  have  I  interest 
to  secure  for  thee,  or  any  such  as  thou  seemest,  not  safety  only, 
but  respect  and  esteem.  There  shouldst  thou  see  several  of  the 
fairest  beauties  of  France  and  Britain  form  a  small  circle,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  exceeds  ten-thousand-fold  the  lustre  of  mines 
of  diamonds  such  as  thine." 

"  Now,  by  the  corner-stone  of  the  Cahba,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  I  win  accept  thy  invitation  as  freely  as  it  is  given,  if  thou  wilt 
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postpone  thy  present  intait ;  and,  credit  me,  brave  Nazarene,  it 
were  better  for  thyself  to  torn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards 
the  camp  of  thy  people,  for,  to  travel  towards  Jerusalem  with- 
out a  passport,  is  but  a  wilful  casting  away  of  thy  life." 

"  I  have  a  pass/'  answered  the  Knight,  producing  a  parch- 
ment^ "  under  Saladin's  hand  and  signet." 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  recognised  the 
seal  and  handwriting  of  the  renowned  Soldan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria ;  and  having  kissed  the  paper  with  profound  respect,  he 
pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  then  returned  it  to  the  Christian,  say- 
ing, "  Rash  Frank,  thou  hast  sinned  against  thine  own  blood  and 
mine>  for  not  showing  this  to  me  when  we  met." 

''  You  came  with  levelled  spear,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  had  a 
troop  of  Saracens  so  assailed  me,  it  might  have  stood  with  my 
honour  to  have  shown  the  Soldan's  pass,  but  never  to  one  man." 

'^And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtUy,  ''was 
enough  to  interrupt  your  journey." 

"True,  brave  Moslem,"  replied  the  Christain;  "but  there 
are  few  such  as  thou  art  Such  falcons  fly  not  in  flocks,  or  if 
they  do,  they  pounce  not  in  numbers  upon  one." 

"Thou  dost  us  but  justice,"  said  the  Saracen,  evidently 
gratified  by  the  compliment,  as  he  had  been  touched  by  the  im- 
plied  scorn  of  the  European's  previoiis  boast ;  "  from  us  thou 
shouldst  have  had  no  wrong ;  but  well  was  it  for  me  that  I 
failed  to  slay  thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  king  of  kings  upon 
thy  person.  Certain  it  were,  that  the  cord  or  the  sabre  had 
justly  avenged  such  guilt." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be  availing  to 
me,"  said  the  Knight;  "for  I  have  heard  that  the  road  is 
Infested  with  robber-tribes,  who  regard  nothing  in  comparison  of 
an  opportunity  of  plunder." 

.  "  The  truth  has  been  told  to  thee,  brave  Christian,"  said  the 
Saracen ;  "  but  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  turban  of  the  Prophet, 
that  shouldst  thou  miscarry  in  any  haunt  of  such  villains,  I  will 
myself  undertake  thy  revenge  with  five  thousand  horse ;  I  will 
slay  eveiy  male  of  them,  and  send  their  women  into  such  distant 
captivity  that  the  name  of  their  tribe  shall  never  again  be  heard 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  Damascus.  I  will  sow  with  salt 
the  foundations  of  their  village,  and  there  shall  never  live  thing 
dwell  there,  even  from  that  time  forward." 

"  I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  design  for  yourself,  were 
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in  reveoge  of  some  otiier  more  importaiit  person  ihsn  of  me,  noble 
Emir/'  replied  the  Knight ;  "  bat  my  vow  is  recorded  in  Heaven, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I  must  be  indebted  to  you  for  pointing 
me  out  the  way  to  my  resting-plaoe  for  this  evening." 

*'  That,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  must  be  under  the  black  covering 
of  my  fother'stent." 

'^  This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  I  must  pass  in  prayer 
and  penitence  wifch  a  holy  man,  Theodorick  of  £ngaddi,  who 
dwells  amongst  these  wild%  and  spends  his  life  in  the  service  of 
God." 

''  I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  for  me,"  said  the  Christian, 
^'yet  might  endanger  the  future  security  of  the  good  father ;  for 
the  cruel  hand  of  your  people  has  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  do  we  come  hither  in  plate 
and  mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  to  open  the  road  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  protect  the  chosen  saints  and  anchorites  wIk) 
yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  promise  and  of  mirade." 

"Nazarene,"  said  the  Modem,  "in  this  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  have  much  belied  us,  seeing  we  do  but  after  the  word 
of  Abu-£ekr  £l-sideek,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  after 
him,  the  first  commander  of  true.})eliever8.  '  Qo  for^'  he  said, 
'  Yezed  Ben  Abi  Sophyan,'  when  he  sent  that  renowned  general 
to  take  Syria  from  the  infidels,  '  quit  yourselves  like  men  in 
battle,  but  slay  ndther  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women,  nor  the 
children.  Waste  not  the  la^d,  neither  destroy  com  and  fruit- 
trees,  they  are  the  gifts  of  Allah.  Keep  flEtith  when  you  have 
made  any  covenant,  even  if  it  be  to  your  own  harm.  If  ye  find 
holy  men  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  serving  God  in  the 
desert,  hurt  them  not,  ndther  destroy  thdr  dwellings.  But 
when  you  find  them  with  shaven  crowns,  they  are  of  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  1  smite  with  the  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they 
become  believ«»  or  tributaries.'  As  the  Caliph,  companion  (^ 
the  Prophet,  hath  told  us,  so  have  we  done,  and  those  whom  our 
justice  has  smitt^  are  but  the  priests  of  Satan.  But  unto  the 
good  men  who,  without  stirring  up  nation  against  nation,  worship 
sincerely  in  the  fidth  of  Issa  Ben  Miriam,*  we  are  a  shadow  and 
a  shidd ;  and  such  being  he  whom  you  seek,  even  though  the 
lig^t  of  the  Prophet  hath  not  reached  him,  firom  me  he  w^  only 
have  love,  favour,  and  regard." 

*  [Arabie — JetOB,  son  of  Mary.] 
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"  The  anchorite,  whom  I  would  now  visit,"  said  the  warlike 
pilgrim,  "is,  I  have  heard,  no  priest;  but  were  he  of  that 
anointed  and  sacred  order,  I  would  prove  with  my  good  lance, 
against  paynim  and  infidel " 

"Let  us  not  defy  each  other,  brother,"  interrupted  the 
Saracen ;  "  we  shall  find,  either  of  us,  enough  of  Franks  or  of 
Moslemah  on  whom  to  exercise  both  sword  and  lance.  This 
Theodorick  is  protected  both  by  Turk  and  Arab ;  and  though 
one  of  strange  conditions  at  intervals,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  bears 
himself  so  well  as  the  follower  of  his  own  prophet,  that  he  merits 
the  protection  of  him  who  was  sent" 

"  Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  exclaimed  the  Christian,  "  if 
thou  darest  name  in  the  same  breath,  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca 
with" 

An  electrical  shock  of  passion  thrilled  through  the  form  of 
the  Emir ;  but  it  was  only  momentary,  and  the  calmness  of  his 
reply  had  both  dignity  and  reaaon  in  it,  when  he  said,  "  Slander 
not  him  whom  thou  knowest  not ;  the  rather  that  we  venerate 
the  founder  of  thy  religion,  whUe  we  condemn  the  doctrine 
which  priests  have  spun  from  it.  I  will  myself  guide  thee  to 
the  cavern  of  the  hermit,  which,  methinks,  without  my  help, 
thou  wouldst  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  reach.  And,  on  the  way, 
let  us  leave  to  mollahs  and  to  monks,  to  dispute  about  the 
divinity  of  our  faith,  and  speak  on  themes  which  belong  to 
youthM  warriors, — ^upon  battles,  upon  beautiful  women,  upon 
sharp  swords,  and  upon  bright  armour." 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

The  warriors  arose  firom  their  place  of  brief  rest  and  simple 
refreshment,  and  courteously  aided  each  other  while  they  care- 
fully replaced  and  adjusted  the  harness,  from  which  they  had 
relieved  for  the  time  their  trusty  steeds.  Each  seemed  familiar 
with  an  employment,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  part  of  neces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  of  indispensable  duty.  Each  also  seemed  to 
possess,  as  far  as  the  difierence  betwixt  the  animal  and  rational 
species  admitted,  the  oonfidence  and  affection  of  the  horse,  which 
was  the  constant  companion  of  his  travels  and  his  warfare. 
With  the  Saracen,  this  familiar  intimacy  was  a  part  of  his  early 
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hMiB ;  for,  in  the  t^ts  of  the  Eastern  military  tribes,  tne  horse 
of  the  soldier  ranks  next  to,  and  almost  equal  in  importance 
with,  his  wife  and  his  family ;  and,  with  the  European  warrior, 
circumstances,  and  indeed  necoBsity,  rendered  his  war-horse 
scarcely  less  than  his  brother-in-arms.  The  steeds,  therefore, 
suffered  themselves  quietly  to  be  taken  from  their  food  and 
liberty,  and  neighed  and  snuffled  fondly  around  their  masters, 
while  th^  were  a4justing  their  accoutrements  for  farther 
travel  and  additional  toiL  And  each  warrior,  as  he  prosecuted 
his  own  task,  or  assisted  with  courtesy  his  companion,  looked 
with  observant  curiosity  at  the  equipments  of  his  fellow-trar 
veller,  and  noted  particularly  what  struck  him  as  peculiar  in  the 
&shion  in  which  he  arranged  his  riding  accoutrements. 

Ere  they  remounted  to  resume  their  journey,  the  Christian 
knight  again  moistened  his  lips,  and  dipt  his  hands  in  the  living 
fountain,  and  said  to  his  Pagan  associate  of  the  journey — "I 
would  I  knew  the  name  of  this  delicious  fountain,  that  I  might 
hold  it  in  my  grateful  remembrance ;  for  never  did  water  slake 
more  deliciously  a  more  oppressive  thirst  than  I  have  this  day 
experienced." 

"  It  is  called  in  the  Arabic  language,"  answered  the  Saracen, 
"  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert." 

"  And  well  is  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian.  "  My  native 
valley  hath  a  thousand  springs,  but  not  to  one  of  them  shall  I 
attach  hereafter  such  precious  recollection  as  to  this  solitary 
fount,  which  bestows  its  liqtdd  treasures  where  they  are  not 
only  delightful,  but  nearly  indispensable." 

"  You  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  for  the  curse  is  still  on 
yonder  sea  of  death,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  drinks  of  its 
waves,  nor  of  the  river  which  feeds  without  filling  it,  until  this 
inhospitable  desert  be  passed." 

They  mounted,  and  pursued-  their  journey  across  the  sandy 
waste.  The  ardour  of  noon  was  now  past,  and  a  light  breeze 
somewhat  alleviated  the  terrors  of  the  desert,  though  not  with- 
out bearing  on  its  wings  an  impalpable  dust,  which  the  Saracen 
little  heeded,  though  his  heavily-armed  companion  felt  it  as 
such  an  annoyance,  that  he  hung  his  iron  casque  at  his  saddle- 
bow, and  substituted  the  light  riding-cap,  termed  in  the  language 
of  the  time  a  mortier^  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  an 
ordinary  mortar.  They  rode  together  for  some  time  in  silence, 
the  Saracen  performing  the  part  of  director  and  guide  of  the 
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journey,  which  he  did  by  observing  minute  marks  and  bearings 
of  the  distant  rocks,  to  a  ridge  of  which  they  were  gradually 
approaching.  For  a  little  time  he  seemed  absorbed  in  the  task, 
as  a  pilot  when  navigating  a  vessel  through  a  difficult  channel ; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  half-a-league  when  he  seemed  secure 
of  his  route,  and  disposed,  with  more  frankness  than  was  usual 
to  his  nation,  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"  You  have  asked  the  name,"  he  said,  "  of  a  mute  fountain, 
which  hath  the  semblance,  but  not  the  reality,  of  a  living  thing. 
Let  me  be  pardoned  to  ask  the  name  of  tiie  companion  with 
whom  I  have  this  day  encountered,  both  in  danger  and  in  repose, 
and  which  I  cannot  fancy  unknown,  even  here  among  the  deserts 
of  Palestine?" 

"  It  is  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  said  the  Christian.  "  Know, 
however,  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Oross  I  am  called  Ken- 
neth— Kenneth  of  the  Oouching  Leopard ;  at  home  I  have  other 
titles,  but  they  would  sound  harsh  in  an  Eastern  ear.  Brave 
Saracen,  let  me  ask  which  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  claims  your 
descent,  and  by  what  name  you  are  known  ?" 

"  Sir  Kenneth,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  I  joy  that  your  name  is 
such  as  my  lips  can  easily  utter.  For  me,  I  am  no  Arab,  yet 
derive  my  descent  from  a  line  neither  less  wild  nor  less  war- 
like. Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  that  I  am  Sheerkohf, 
the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  and  that  Kurdistan,  from  which  I 
derive  my  descent,  holds  no  family  more  noble  thair  that  of 
Sdjook." 

"  I  have  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  that  your  great 
Soldan  claims  his  blood  from  the  same  source  1" 

"Thanks  to  the  Prophet  that  hath  so  far  honoured  our 
mountains,  as  to  send  from  their  bosom  him  whose  word  is 
victory,"  answered  the  Paynim.  "  I  am  but  as  a  worm  before 
the  King  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  yet  in  my  own  land  some- 
thing my  name  may  avsdl. — Stranger,  with  how  many  men 
didst  thou  come  on  this  warfare  ?" 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "with  aid  of  friends  and 
kinsmen,  I  was  hardly  pinched  to  furnish  forth  ten  well-ap- 
pointed lances,  with  maybe  some  fifty  more  men,  archers  and 
varlets  included.  Some  have  deserted  my  unlucky  pennon — 
some  have  fallen  in  battle — several  have  died  of  disease — 
and  one  trusty  armour-bearer,  for  whose  life  I  am  now  doing 
my  pilgrimage,  lies  on  the  bed  of  sickness." 
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''  Christian,"  said  Sheerkohf,  *^  here  I  have  five  arrows  in  my 
quivery  each  feathered  from  tiie  wing  of  an  eagle.  When  I 
send  one  of  them  to  my  tents,  a  thousand  warriors  mount  on 
horseback — when  I  send  another,  an  equal  force  will  arise — for 
the  five  I  can  command  five  thousand  men ;  and  if  I  send  my 
bow,  ten  thousand  mounted  riders  will  shake  the  desert.  And 
with  thy  fifty  followers  thou  hast  come  to  invade  a  land  in 
which  I  am  one  of  the  meanest !" 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  Saracen,"  retorted  the  western  warrior, 
'*  thou  shouldst  know,  ere  thou  vauntest  thyself,  that  one  steel 
glove  can  crush  a  whole  handful  of  hornets." 

'*  Ay,  but  it  must  first  enclose  them  within  its  grasp,"  said 
the  Saracen,  with  a  smile  which  might  have  endangered  their 
new  alliance,  had  he  not  changed  the  subject  by  adding,  "  And 
is  bravery  so  much  esteemed  amongst  the  Christian  princes, 
that  thou,  thus  void  of  means  and  of  men,  canst  ofier,  as  thou 
didst  of  late,  to  be  my  protector  and  security  in  the  camp  of  thy 
brethren?" 

"Know,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "since  such  is  thy 
style,  that  the  name  of  a  knight,  and  the  blood  of  a  gentleman, 
entitle  him  to  place  himself  on  the  same  rank  with  sovereigns 
even  of  the  first  degree,  in  so  far  as  regards  all  but  r^al 
authority  and  dominion.  Were  Richard  of  England  himself  to 
wound  tiie  honour  of  a  knight  as  poor  as  I  am,  he  could  not, 
by  the  law  of  chivalry,  deny  him  the  combat." 

"  Methinks  I  should  like  to  look  upon  so  strange  a  scene," 
said  the  Emir,  "  in  which  a  leathern  belt  and  a  pair  of  spurs 
put  the  poorest  on  a  level  with  the  most  powerful" 

"You  must  add  firee  blood  and  a  fearless  heart,"  said  the 
Christian ;  "  then,  perhaps,  you  will  not  have  spoken  untnily  of 
the  dignily  of  knighthood." 

"  And  mix  you  as  boldly  amongst  the  females  of  your  chiefe 
and  leaders )"  asked  the  Saracen. 

"God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  "that  the 
poorest  Knight  in  Christendom  ^ould  not  be  free,  in  all  honour- 
able service,  to  devote  his  hand  and  sword,  the  fiune  of  his  actions, 
and  the  fixed  devotion  of  his  heart,  to  the  fairest  princess  who 
ever  wore  coronet  on  her  brow  1" 

"But  a  little  while  since,"  said  the  Saracen,  "and  you 
described  love  as  the  highest  treasure  of  the  heart-— thine  hietth 
undoubtedly  been  highly  and  nobly  bestowed?" 
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"Stranger/'  answered  the  Christian,  blushing  deeply  as  he 
spoke,  "  we  tell  not  rashly  where  it  is  we  have  bestowed  our 
choicest  treasures — it  is  enough  for  thee  to  know,  that,  as  thou 
sayest,  my  love  is  highly  and  nobly  bestowed — ^most  highly — 
most  nobly ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  hear  of  love  and  broken  lances, 
venture  thyself,  as  thou  sayest,  to  the  Oamp  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  thou  wilt  find  exercise  for  thine  ears,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  for 
thy  hands  too." 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and 
shaking  aloft  hb  lance,  replied,  "  Hardly,  I  fear,  shall  I  find 
one  with  a  crossed  shoulder,  who  will  exchange  with  me  the 
cast  of  the  jerrid." 

"  I  will  not  promise  for  that,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  though 
there  be  in  the  camp  certain  Spaniards,  who  have  right  good 
skill  in  your  Eastern  game  of  hurling  the  javelin." 

"Dogs  and  sons  of  dogs!"  ejaculated  the  Saracen;  "what 
have  these  Spaniards  to  do  to  come  hither  to  combat  the  true 
believers,  who,  in  their  own  land,  are  their  lords  and  task- 
masters ?  with  them  I  would  mix  in  no  warlike  pastime." 

"Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Asturias  hear  you  speak 
thus  of  them,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  ;  "  but,"  added 
he,  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the  morning's  combat,  "if, 
instead  of  a  reed,  you  were  inclined  to  stand  the  cast  of  a  battle- 
axe,  there  are  enough  of  western  warriors  who  would  gratify 
your  longing." 

"  By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Saracen,  with  an 
approach  to  laughter,  "  the  game  is  too  rough  for  mere  sport — 
I  will  never  shun  them  in  battle,  but  my  head "  (pressing  his 
hand  to  his  brow)  "  will  not,  for  a  while,  permit  me  to  seek 
them  in  sport." 

"  I  would  you  saw  the  axe  of  King  Richard,"  answered  the 
western,  warrior,  "  to  which  that  which  hangs  at  my  saddlebow 
weighs  but  as  a  feather." 

"  We  hear  much  of  that  island  sovereign,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"  art  thou  one  of  his  subjects  1 " 

"  One  of  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition,"  answered  the 
Knight,  "  and  honoured  in  the  service ;  but  not  bom  his  sub- 
ject, although  a  native  of  the  island  in  which  he  reigns." 

"How  mean  you?"  said  the  Eastern  soldier;  "have  you 
then  two  kings  in  one  poor  island  ? " 

"  As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir  Kenneth 
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by  birihy — *'  It  is  even  so ;  and  yet,  although  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  extremities  of  that  iedand  are  engaged  in  frequent 
war,  the  country  can,  as  thou  seest,  furnish  forth  such  a  body 
of  men-at-arms,  as  may  go  far  to  shake  the  unholy  hold  which 
your  master  hath  laid  on  the  cities  of  Zion.'' 

"  By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazarene,  but  that  it  is  a  thought- 
less and  boyish  folly,  I  coiild  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  your 
great  Sultan,  who  comes  hither  to  make  conquests  of  deserts  and 
rocks,  and  dispute  the  possession  of  them  with  those  who  have 
tenfold  numbers  at  command,  while  he  leaves  a  part  of  his 
narrow  i^let,  in  which  he  was  bom  a  sovereign,  to  the  dominion 
of  another  sceptre  than  his.  Surely,  Sir  Kenneth,  you  and  the 
other  good  men  of  your  oountiy  should  have  submitted  yourself 
to  the  dominion  of  this  King  Richard,  ere  you  left  your  native 
land,  divided  against  itself,  to  set  forth  on  this  expedition  f " 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "  No,  by  the  bright 
light  of  Heaven  !  If  the  King  of  England  had  not  set  forth  to 
the  Crusade  till  he  was  sovereign  of  Scotland,  the  crescent  might, 
for  me  and  all  true-hearted  Scots,  glimmer  for  ever  on  the  walls 
ofZion." 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, he  muttered,  ^^Mea  culpa!  mea  culpa!  what  have  I,  a 
soldier  of  the  Gross,  to  do  with  recollection  of  war  betwixt 
Christian  nations  1 " 

The  rapid  expression  of  feeling,  corrected  by  the  dictates  of 
duty,  did  not  escape  the  Moslem,  who,  if  he  did  not  entirely 
understand  all  which  it  conveyed,  saw  enough  to  convince  him 
with  tlie  assurance,  that  Christians,  as  well  as  Moslemah,  had 
private  feelings  of  personal  pique,  and  national  quarrels,  which 
were  not  entirely  reconcilable.  But  the  Saracens  were  a  race, 
polished,  perhaps,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  their  religion 
permitted,  and  particularly  capable  of  entertaining  high  ideas 
of  courtesy  and  politeness ;  and  such  sentiments  prevented  his 
taking  any  notice  of  the  inconsistency  of  Sir  Kenneth's  feelings, 
in  the  opposite  characters  of  a  Scot  and  a  Crusader. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to  change 
around  them.  They  were  now  turning  to  the  eastward,  and 
had  reached  the  range  of  steep  and  barren  hills,  which  binds  in 
that  quarter  the  na^ed  plain,  and  varies  the  surface  of  the 
country,  without  changing  its  sterile  character.  Sharp  rocky 
eminences  b^^an  to  arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
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deq)  declivities,  and  ascents,  both  formidable  in  height,  and 
difficult  from  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  offered  to  the  tra- 
vellers obstacles  of  a  different  kind  from  those  with  which  they 
had  recently  contended.  Dark  caverns  and  chasms  amongst  the 
rocks,  those  grottoes  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  yawned 
fearfully  on  either  side  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  Scottish 
knight  was  informed  by  the  Emir,  that  these  were  often  the 
refuge  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  still  more  ferocious,  who, 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  constant  war,  and  the  oppression 
exercised  by  the  soldiery,  as  well  of  the  Cross  as  of  the  Orescent, 
had  become  robbers,  and  spared  neither  rank  nor  religion, 
neither  sex  nor  age,  in  their  depredations. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to  the  accounts 
of  ravages  committed  by  wild  beasts  or  wicked  men,  secure  as 
he  felt  himself  in  his  own  valour  and  personal  strength ;  but  he 
was  struck  with  mysterious  dread,  when  he  recollected  that  he 
was  now  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the  forty  days'  fast,  and  the 
scene  of  the  actual  personal  temptation,  wherewith  the  Evil 
Principle  was  permitted  to  assail  the  Son  of  Man.  He  with- 
drew his  attention  gradually  from  the  light  and  worldly  conver- 
sation of  the  infidel  warrior  beside  him,  and,  however  acceptable 
his  gay  and  gallant  bravery  would  have  rendered  him  as  a  com- 
panion elsewhere.  Sir  Kenneth  felt  as  if,  in  those  wildernesses — 
the  waste  and  dry  places,  in  which  the  foul  spirits  were  wont  to 
wander  when  expelled  the  mortals  whose  forms  they  possessed 
— a  barefooted  ^ax  would  have  been  a  better  associate  thsn  the 
gay  but  unbelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him ;  the  rather  that  the  Saracen's 
spirits  appeared  to  rise  with  the  journey,  and  because  the  farther 
he  penetrated  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the 
lighter  became  his  conversation,  and  when  he  found  that  unan- 
swered, the  louder  grew  his  song.  Sir  Kenneth  knew  enough 
of  the  Eastern  languages,  to  be  assured  that  he  chanted  sonnets 
of  love,  containing  all  the  glowing  praises  of  beauty,  in  which 
the  Oriental  poets  are  so  fond  of  luxuriating,  and  which,  there- 
fore, were  peculiarly  unfitted  for  a  serious  or  devotional  strain 
.  of  thought,  the  feeling  best  becoming  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Temptation.  With  inconsistency  enough,  the  Saracen  also  sung 
lays  in  praise  of  wine,  the  liquid  ruby  of  the  Persian  poets,  and 
his  gaiety  at  length  became  so  unsuitable  to  the  Christian 
knight's  contrary  tnun  of  sentiments,  as,  but  for  the  promise  of 
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unity  which  they  had  exchanged,  would  most  likely  have  made 
Sir  Kenneth  take  measureB  to  change;  his  note.  Ag  it  was,  the 
Craaader  felt  as  if  he  had  lyy  his  side  some  gay  Ucentious  fiend, 
who  endeayoored  to  ensnare  his  soul,  and  endanger  his  immortal 
salvation,  by  inspiring  loose  thoughts  of  earthly  pleasure,  and 
thus  polluting  his  devotion,  at  a  time  when  his  faith  as  a 
Ghnstian,  and  his  vow  as  a  pilgrim,  called  on  him  for  a  serious 
and  penitential  state  of  mind.  He  was  thus  greatly  perplexed, 
and  undecided  how  to  act ;  and  it  was  in  a  tone  pf  hasty  dis- 
pleasure, that,  at  length  breaking  silence,  he  interrupted  the  lay 
of  the  celebrated  Rudpiki,  in  which  he  prefers  the  mole  on  his 
mistress's  bosom  to  all  the  wealth  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

"  Saracen,"  said  the  Crusader,  sternly,  "  blinded  as  thou  art, 
and  plunged  amidst  the  errors  of  a  Mbc  law,  thou  shouldst  yet 
comprehend  that  there  are  some  places  more  holy  than  others, 
and  that  there  are  some  scenes  also,  in  which  the  Evil  One  hath 
more  than  ordinary  power  over  sinful  mortals.  I  will  not  tell 
thee  for  what  awful  reason  this  place — these  rocks — these 
caverns  with  thdr  gloomy  arches,  leading  as  it  were  to  the 
central  abyss — are  held  an  especial  haunt  of  Satan  and  his 
angels.  It  is  enough,  that  I  have  been  long  warned  to  beware 
of  this  i^ace  by  wise  and  holy  men,  to  whom  the  qualities  of 
the  unholy  region  are  well  known.  Wherefore,  Saracen,  for- 
bear thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levity,  and  turn  thy  thoughts  to 
things  more  suited  to  the  spot ;  although,  alas  for  thee  I  thy 
best  prayers  are  but  as  blasphemy  and  sin." 

The  Saracen  listened  with  some  surprise,  and  then  replied, 
with  good-humour  and  gaiety,  only  so  far  repressed  as  courtesy 
required,  "  Good  Sir  Kenneth,  methinks  you  deal  unequally  by 
your  companion,  or  else  ceremony  is  but  indifferently  taught 
amongst  your  western  tribes.  I  took  no  offence  when  I  saw 
yon  gorge  hog's  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and  permitted  you  to  en- 
joy a  treat  which  you  called  your  Christian  liberty,  only  pitying 
in  my  heart  your  foul  pastimes — Wherefore,  then,  shouldst  thou 
take  scandal,  because  I  cheer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a  gloomy 
road  with  a  cheerful  verse  ?— What  saith  the  poet, — *  Song  is 
like  the  dews  of  Heaven  on  the  bosom  of  the  desert ;  it  cools 
the  path  of  the  traveller.' " 

'^  Friend  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  ''  I  blame  not  the  love 
of  minstrelsy  and  of  the  gaie  science;  albeit  we  yield  unto  it 
even  too  much  room  in  our  thoughts  when  they  should  be  bent 
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on  better  things.  But  prayers  and  holy  psalms  are  better 
fitting  than  lays  of  love,  or  of  wine-caps,  when  men  walk  in 
this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  ftdl  of  fiends  and  demons, 
whom  the  prayers  of  holy  men  have  driven  forth  from  the 
haunts  of  humanity  to  wander  amidst  scenes  as  accursed  as 
themselves." 

*' Speak  not  thus  of  the  Gknii,  Christian/'  answered  the 
Saracen,  ''for  know  thou  speakest  to  one  whose  line  and 
nation  dre^  their  origin  from  the  immortal  race,  which  your 
sect  fear  and  blaspheme." 

"  I  well  thought,"  answered  the  Crusader,  "  that  your  blinded 
race  had  their  descent  from  the  foul  fiend,  without  whose  aid 
you  would  never  have  been  able  to  maintain  this  blessed  land 
of  Palestine  against  so  many  valiant  soldiers  of  God.  I  speak 
not  thus  of  thee  in  particular,  Saracen,  but  generally  of  thy 
people  and  religion.  Strange  is  it  to  me,  however,  not  that 
you  should  have  the  descent  from  the  Evil  One,  but  that  you 
should  boast  of  it." 

"  From  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  descending,  saving 
from  him  that  is  bravest  7 "  said  the  Saracen ;  **  from  whom 
should  the  proudest  trace  their  line  so  well  as  from  the  Dark 
Spirit,  which  would  rather  fall  headlong  by  force,  than  bend  the 
knee  by  his  will  ?  Eblis  may  be  hated,  stranger,  but  he  must 
be  feared ;  and  such  as  Eblis  are  his  descendants  of  Kurdistan." 

Tales  of  magic  and  of  necromancy  were  the  learning  of  the 
period,  and  Sir  Kenneth  heard  his  companion's  confession  of 
diabolical  descent  without  any  disbelief,  and  without  much 
wonder;  yet  not  without  a  secret  shudder  at  finding  himself 
in  this  fearful  place,  in  the  company  of  one  who  avouched 
himself  to  belong  to  such  a  lineage.  Naturally  unsusceptible, 
however,  of  fear,  he  crossed  himself,  and  stoutly  demanded  of 
the  Saracen  an  account  of  the  pedigree  which  he  had  boasted. 
The  latter  readily  complied. 

"Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  "that  when  the  cruel 
Zohauk,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Giamschid,  held  the  throne 
of  Persia,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness, 
amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  Istakhar,  vaults  which  the  hands  of 
the  elementary  spirits  had  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  long 
before  Adam  himself  had  an  existence.  Here  he  fed,  with 
daily  oblations  of  human  blood,  two  devouring  serpents,  which 
had  become,  according  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself,  and  to 
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BDstain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of  daily  human  sacrlftoeB,  till  the 
exhausted  patience  of  his  subjects  cuised  some  to  raise  up  the 
scimitar  of  resistanoe  like  tibe  valiant  Blacksmith,  and  the 
victorious  Feridoun,  by  whom  the  tyrant  was  at  length  de- 
throned, and  imprisoned  for  ever  in  the  dismal  caverns  of  the 
mountain  Damavend.  But  ere  that  deliverance  had  taken 
place,  and  whilst  the  power  of  the  Uoodthirsty  tyrant  was  at 
its  height^  the  band  of  ravening  slaves,  whom  he  had  sent  forth 
to  purvey  victims  for  his  daily  sacrifice,  brought  to  the  vaults 
of  the  palace  of  Istakhar  seven  sisters  so  beautiftd,  that  they 
seemed  seven  houris.  These  seven  nutidens  were  the  daughters 
of  a  sage,  who  had  no  treasures  save  these  beauties  and  his  own 
wisdom.  The  last  was  not  sufficient  to  foresee  this  misfortune, 
the  former  seemed  ineffectual  to  prevent  it.  The  eldest  exceeded 
not  her  twentieth  year,  liie  youngest  had  scarce  attained  her 
thirteenth ;  and  so  like  were  they  to  each  other,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  distinguished  but  for  the  difference  of  height, 
in  which  they  gradually  rose  in  easy  gradation  above  each  other, 
like  the  ascent  which  leads  to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  So  lovely 
were  these  seven  sisters  when  they  stood  in  the  darksome  vault, 
disrobed  of  all  clothing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk,  that  their 
charms  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not  mortal 
Thunder  muttered,  the  eartii  shook,  the  wall  of  the  vault  was 
rent,  and  at  the  chasm  entered  one  dressed  like  a  hunter,  with 
bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by  six  others,  his  brethren.  They 
were  tall  men,  and  though  dark,  yet  comely  to  behold,  but 
thdr  eyes  had  more  the  glare  of  those  of  the  dead,  than  the 
light  which  lives  under  the  eydids  of  the  living.  'Zeineb,' 
said  the  leader  of  the  band — and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  eldest 
sister  lyy  the  hand,  and  his  voice  was  soft,  low,  and  melancholy 
*— '  I  am  Oothrob,  king  of  the  subterranean  world,  and  supreme 
chief  of  Ginnistan. .  I  and  my  iH-ethren  are  of  those,  who, 
created  out  of  the  pure  elementary  fire,  disdained,  even  at  the 
command  of  Omnipotence,  to  do  homage  to  a  clod  of  earth, 
because  it  was  called  If  an.  Thou  mayst  have  heard  of  us 
as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  persecuting.  It  is  false.  We  are 
by  nature  kind  and  generous ;  only  vengeful  when  insulted,  only 
cruel  when  afi^nted.  We  are  true  to  those  who  trust  us ;  and  we 
have  heard  the  invocations  of  thy  father,  the  sage  Mithrasp,  who 
wisely  worships  not  alone  the  Origin  of  Qood,  but  that  which 
is  called  the  source  of  Evil     You  and  your  sisters  are  on  the 
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eve  of  death ;  but  let  each  give  to  us  one  hair  from  your  fair 
tresses  in  token  of  fealty,  and  we  will  cany  you  many  miles 
from  hence  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  you  may  bid  defiance  to 
Zohauk  and  his  ministers/  The  fear  of  instant  death,  saith 
the  poet,  is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet  Haroun,  which  devoured 
all  other  rods  when  transformed  into  snakes  before  the  King  of 
Pharaoh ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  Persian  sage  were  Jess  apt 
than  others  to  be  afrtiid  of  the  addresses  of  a  spirit.  They  gave 
the  tribute  which  Cothrob  demanded,  and  in  an  instant  the 
sisters  were  transported  to  an  enchanted  castle  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tugmt,  in  Kurdistan,  and  were  never  again  seen  by 
mortal  eye.  But  in  process  of  time  seven  youths,  distinguished 
in  the  war  smd  in  the  chase,  appeared  in  the  environs  of  the 
castle  of  the  demons.  They  were  darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and 
more  resolute,  than  any  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  Kimiistan ;  and  they  took  to  themselves  wives,  and 
became  Others  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  Kurdmans,  whose 
valour  is  known  throughout  the  universe." 

The  Christian  Knight  heard  with  wonder  the  wild  tale,  of 
which  Kurdistan  still  possesses  the  traces,  and  after  a  moment's 
thought,  replied, — "  Verily,  Sir  Knight,  you  have  spoken  well — 
your  genealogy  may  be  dreaded  and  hated,  but  it  cannot  be 
contemned.  Neither  do  I  any  longer  wonder  at  your  obsti- 
nacy in  a  Mae  fiEdth ;  since  doubtless  it  is  part  of  the  fiendish 
disposition  which  hath  descended  from  your  ancestors,  those 
infernal  huntsmen,  as  you  have  described  them,  to  love  false- 
hood rathtf  than  truth;  and  I  no  longer  marvel  that  your 
spirits  become  high  and  exalted,  and  vent  themselves  in  verse 
and  in  tunes,  when  you  apiHt)ach  to  the  i^aces  encumbered  by 
ihe  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  which  must  excite  in  you  that 
joyous  feeling  which  others  experience  when  approaching  the 
land  of  their  human  ancestry." 

"  By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  hast  the  right,"  said 
the  Suacen,  rather  amused  than  offended  by  the  fre^om  with 
which  the  Christian  had  uttered  his  reflections ;  "  for,  though 
the  Prophet  (blessed  be  his  name !)  hath  sown  amongst  us  the 
seed  of  a  better  faith  than  our  ancestors  learned  in  the  ghostly 
halls  of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  like  other  Moslemah, 
to  pass  hasty  doom  on  the  lofty  and  powerful  elementaiy  spirits 
from  when  we  claim  our  origin.  These  Genii,  according  to 
our  belief  and  hope,  are  not  altogether  reprobate,  but  are  still 
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In  the  way  of  probation,  and  may  hereafter  be  punished  or 
rewarded.  Leave  we  this  to  the  mollahs  and  the  imaums. 
Enough  that  with  us  the  reverence  for  these  spirits  is  not  alto- 
gether effaced  by  what  we  have  learned  from  the  Koran,  and 
that  many  of  us  still  sing,  in  memorial  of  our  &thers'  more 
ancient  iaith,  such  verses  as  these." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  chant  verses,  veiy  ancient  in  the 
language  and  structure,  which  some  have  thought  derive  their 
source  from  the  worshippers  of  Arimanes,  the  Evil  Principle. 

AHRIMAN. 


Dabk  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill  I 

When,  bending  at  thj  shrine, 
We  view  the  worid  with  troubled  eje, 
Where  see  we  *neath  the  extended 
sky, 

An  empire  matching  thine  t 

If  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field. 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 
Thine  are  the  wares  that  lash  the 

rock. 
Thine  the  tomado*s  deadly  shock. 

Where  countless  navies  sink  I 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Balaams  to  cheer  the  sinldng -sense, 

How  few  can  they  deliver 
From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intense, 
Ked  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver  1 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Before  another  throne, 
Whate'er  of  specious  form  be  there, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

la,  Ahriman,  thDie  own. 

Bay,  hast  thou  feeling,  sense^  and 

form. 
Thunder  thy  voice,   thy  garments 

storm, 
As  Eastern  Magi  say  ; 


With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path. 
And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  ! 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature's  source^ 
An  ever-operating  force, 

Converting  good  to  iU  ; 
An  evil  principle  iniiate, 
Contending  with  our  better  fate, 

And  oh  1  victorious  still ! 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain, 
On  all  without   thou   hold'st  thy 
reign. 

Nor  less  on  all  within  ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career. 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear. 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears, 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

Thou  art  not  distant  far  ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives. 
Thou  whett'st    our    very  banquet- 
knives 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 
Thou  rul'st  the  fate  of  men  ; 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  laet 

hour. 
And — who  dare  answer! — it  thy 
power. 
Dark  Spirit  I  ended  Theh  t* 


*  Tbe  worthy  and  learned  clergyman,  by  whom  this  ipeoiet  of  hymn  has  been 
traiuUted,  desires,  that,  for  fear  of  misconception,  we  thoold  warn  the  reader  to 
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These  verses  may  perhaps  have  been  the  not  unnatural  ef!u- 
sion  of  some  half-enlightened  philosopher,  who,  in  the  fabled 
deity,  Arimanes,  saw  but  the  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical 
evil ;  but  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard,  they  had 
a  different  effect,  and,  sung  as  they  were  by  one  who  had  just 
boasted  himself  a  descendant  of  demons,  sounded  very  like  an 
address  of  worship  to  the  Arch-fiend  himself.  He  weighed 
within  himself,  whether,  on  hearing  such  blasphemy  in  the  very 
desert  where  Satan  had  stood  rebuked  for  demanding  homage, 
taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  Saracen  was  suflScient  to  testify 
his  abhorrence ;  or  whether  he  was  not  rather  constrained  by 
his  vow  as  a  Crusader,  to  defy  the  infidel  to  combat  on  the  spo^ 
and  leave  him  food  for  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when  hia 
attention  was  suddenly  caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

The  light  was  now  vei^g  low,  yet  served  the  knight  still  to 
discern  that  they  two  were  no  longer  alone  in  the  forest,  but  were 
closely  watched  by  a  figure  of  great  height  and  very  thin,  which 
skipped  over  rocks  and  bushes  with  so  much  agility,  as,  added 
to  the  wild  and  hirsute  appearance  of  the  individual,  reminded 
him  of  the  fauns  and  silvans,  whose  images  he  had  seen  in  the 
ancient  temples  of  Rome.  As  the  single-hearted  Scotsman  had 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  these  gods  of  the  ancient  Crentiles 
to  be  actually  devils,  so  he  now  hesitated  not  to  believe  that 
the  blasphemous  hymn  of  the  Saracen  had  raised  up  an  infernal 
spirit. 

*  "But  what  recks  it! "said  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself; 
"  down  with  the  fiend  and  his  worshippers ! " 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  same 
warning  of  defiance  to  two  enemies,  as  he  would  unquestionably 
have  afforded  to  one.  His  hand  was  upon  his  mace,  and  perhaps 
the  unwary  Saracen  would  have  been  paid  for  his  Persian  poetiy 
by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the  spot,  without  any  reason 

recollect  thid  it  is  composed  by  a  hesthen,  to  whom  the  real  caoaos  of  moral  and 
physical  eril  are  nnknown,  and  who  views  their  predominance  in  the  system  of 
the  univene  as  aU  most  view  that  appalling  fact,  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.  On  oor  own  part,  we  beg  to  add,  that  we  understand  the 
style  ot  the  translator  is  more  paraphrastic  than  can  be  approved  by  those  who  are 
aoqnainted  with  the  singularly  curious  original  The  translator  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  rendering  into  English  verse  the  flights  of  Oriental  poetry ;  and  ik«- 
sibly,  like  many  learned  and  ingenious  men,  finding  it  impossible  to  discover  the 
sense  of  the  original,  he  may  have  tacitly  substituted  his  own. 

The  gentle  and  candid  reader  may  believe  this  worthy  and  learned  deigyman  or 
notk  as  shall  be  Biost  pleasing  to  himselt 
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isdgned  for  it ;  but  the  Scottish  knight  was  spared  from  com- 
mittiog  what  would  have  been  a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms. 
The  apparition,  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  for  some  time, 
had  at  first  a{^)eared  to  dog  their  path  by  concealing  itself  behind 
rocks  and  shrubs,  using  those  advantages  of  the  ground  with 
great  address,  and  surmounting  its  irregularities  with  surprising 
agility.  At  length,  just  as  the  Saracen  paused  in  his  song,  the 
figure,  which  was  that  oi  a  tall  man  clothed  in  goat-skins,  sprung 
into  the  midst  of  the  path,,  and  seized  a  rein  of  the  Saiacen's 
bridle  in  either  hand,  confronting  thus  and  bearing  back  the 
noble  horse,  which,  unable  to  ^idure  the  manner  in  which  this 
sudden  assailant  pressed  the  long-armed  bit,  and  the  severe  curb, 
which,  aooordiog  to  the  Eastern  fiashion,  was  a  solid  ring  of  iron, 
reared  upright,  and  finally  fdl  backwards  cm  his  master,  who, 
however,  avoided  the  peril  of  the  fiill,  by  lightly  throwing  himself 
to  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the  bridle  of  the 
horse  to  the  throat  of  the  rider,  flung  himself  above  the  strug- 
gling Saracen,  and,  despite  of  his  youth  and  activity,  kept  him 
undermost,  wreathing  his  long  arms  above  those  of  his  prisoner, 
who  called  out  angrily,  and  yet^  half-laughing  at  the  same  time 
— "  Hamako — ^fool — unloose  me — this  passes  thy  privilege — 
unloose  me,  or  I  will  use  my  dagger.'' 

"Thy  dagger! — infidel  dog!"  said  the  figure  in  the  goat- 
skins j  *'  hold  it  in  thy  gripe  if  thou  canst !  '*  and  in  an  instant 
he  wrenched  tiie  Saracen's  weapon  out  of  its  owner's  hand,  and 
brandished  it  over  his  head. 

"  Help,  Nazarene  1 "  cried  Sheerkohf,  now  seriously  alarmed ; 
"  help,  or  the  Hamako  will  slay  me." 

**  Slay  thee ! "  replied  the  dweller  of  the  desert ;  "  and  weU 
hast  thou  merited  death,  for  singing  thy  blasphemous  hymns, 
not  only  to  the  pndse  of  thy  false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul  fiend's 
harbinger,  but  to  the  Author  of  Evil  himself." 

The  Christian  Knight  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  one  stupified, 
so  strangely  had  this  rencontre  contradicted,  in  its  [oogress  and 
event,  all  that  he  had  previously  coigectured.  He  felt,  however, 
at  length,  that  it  touched  his  honour  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his 
discomfited  companion ;  and  therefore  addressed  himself  to  the 
victorious  figure  in  the  goat-skina 

"  Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  said,  "  and  whether  of  good  or  of 
evily  know  that  I  am  sworn  for  the  time  to  be  true  companion 
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to  the  Saracen  whom  thou  holdeet  under  thee;  therefore,  I 
pray  thee  to  let  him  arise,  else  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  in  his 
behalf." 

"  And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answerdd  the  Hamako,  "  for 
a  Crusader  to  do  beittle  in — ^for  the  sake  of  an  unbaptized  dog 
to  combat  one  of  his  own  holy  faith  1  Art  thou  come  forth  to 
the  wilderness  to  fight  for  the  Orescent  against  the  Cross  t  A 
goodly  soldier  of  God  art  thou  to  listen  to  those  who  sing  the 
praises  of  Satan ! " 

Yet  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and,  sufiering  the 
Saracen  to  arise  also,  returned  him  his  cangiar,  or  poniard. 

**  Thou  seeet  to  what  a  point  of  peril  thy  presumption  hath 
brought  thee,"  continued  he  of  the  goat-sldns,  now  addressing 
Sheerkohf,  "  and  by  what  weak  means  thy  practised  skill  and 
boasted  agility  can  be  foiled,  when  such  is  Heaven's  pleasure. 
Wherefore,  beware,  0  Ilderim  !  for  know  that,  were  there  not 
a  twinkle  in  the  star  of  thy  nativity,  which  promises  for  thee 
something  that  is  good  and  gracious  in  Heaven's  good  time,  we 
two  had  not  parted  till  I  had  torn  asunder  the  throat  which  so 
lately  thrilled  forth  blasphemies." 

''Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  any  appearance  of 
resenting  the  violent  language,  and  yet  more  violent  assault,  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  ''  I  pray  thee,  good  Hamako,  to 
beware  how  thou  dost  again  urge  thy  privilege  over  for ;  for 
though,  as  a  good  Moslem,  I  respect  those  whom  Heaven  hath 
depriv^  of  ordinaiy  reason,  in  order  to  endow  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  like  not  other  men's  hands  on  the  bridle 
of  my  horse,  neither  upon  my  own  person.  Speak,  therefore, 
what  thou  wilt,  secure  of  any  resentment  from  me ;  but  gather 
so  much  sense  as  to  apprehend,  that  if  thou  shalt  again  proffer 
me  any  violence,  I  will  strike  thy  shagged  head  from  thy  meagre 
shoulders. — And  to  thee,  friend  Kenneth,"  he  added,  as  he 
remounted  his  steed,  '*  I  must  needs  say,  that,  in  a  companion 
through  the  desert,  I  love  friendly  deeds  better  than  fair  words. 
Of  the  last  thou  hast  given  me  enough ;  but  it  had  been  better  to 
have  aided  me  more  speedily  in  my  struggle  with  this  Hamako, 
who  had  well-nigh  taken  my  life  in  his  frenzy." 

''  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  '*  I  did  somewhat  fiedl — ^waa 
somewhat  tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant  help ;  but  the  strange- 
ness of  the  assailant,  the  suddenness  of  the  scene — it  was  as  if 
thy  wild  and  wicked  lay  had  raised  the  devil  among  us — and 
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such  WB8  my  oonfusion,  that  two  or  three  minutes  elapsed  ere  I 
ooiild  take  to  my  weapon." 

^Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  friend,"  said  the 
Saracen ;  "  and,  had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain  more  frantic, 
thy  companion  had  be^  slain  by  thy  side,  to  thy  eternal  dis- 
honour, without  thy  stirring  a  finger  in  his  aid,  although  thou 
satest  by,  mounted  and  in  arms." 

"  By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  if  thou  wilt 
have  it  in  plain  terms,  I  thought  that  strange  figure  was  the 
devil  j  and  being  of  thy  lineage,  I  knew  not  what  family  secret 
you  might  be  communicating  to  each  other,  as  you  lay  lovingly 
rolling  together  on  the  sand." 

"  Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said  the  Saracen ; 
''  for  know,  that  had  my  assailant  been  in  very  deed  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  thou  wert  bound  not  the  less  to  enter  into  combat 
with  him  in  thy  comrade's  behal£  Know,  also,  that  whatever 
there  may  be  of  foul  or  of  fiendish  about  the  Hamako,  belongs 
more  to  your  lineage  than  to  mine;  this  Hamako  being,  in 
truth,  the  anchorite  whom  thou  art  come  hither  to  visit." 

"  This  1 "  said  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  at  the  athletic  yet  wasted 
figure  before  him — **  this . — thou  mockest,  Saracen — this  can- 
not be  the  venerable  Theodorick ! " 

"  Ask  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,"  answered  Sheer- 
kohf ;  and  ere  the  words  had  left  his  mouth,  the  hermit  gave 
evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

"  I  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi,"  he  said — "  I  am  the  walker 
of  the  desert — ^I  am  friend  of  the  cross,  and  flail  of  all  infidels, 
heretics,  and  devil-worshippers.  Avoid  ye,  avoid  ye . — Down 
with  Mahound,  Termagaunt,  and  all  their  adherents!" — So 
saying,  he  pulled  from  under  his  shaggy  gannent  a  sort  of  flail, 
or  jointed  dub,  bound  with  iron,  which  he  brandished  round  his 
head  with  singular  dexterity, 

''  Thou  see'st  thy  saint,"  said  the  Saracen,  laughing,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  unmitigated  astonishment  with  which  Sir 
Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild  gestures,  and  heard  the  wayward 
muttering  of  Theodorick,  who,  after  swinging  his  flail  in  every 
direction,  apparently  quite  reddess  whether  it  encountered  the 
head  of  either  of  his  companions,  finally  showed  his  own  strength 
and  the  soundness  of  the  weapon,  1^  striking  into  fragments  a 
huge  stone  which  lay  near  hioi. 

"  This  is  a  madman,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
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"Not  the  worse  aaint,"  returned  the  Moslem,  epeaking 
according  to  the  well-known  Eastern  belief,  that  madmen  are 
under  the  influence  of  immediate  inspiration.  "  Know,  Chris- 
tian, that  when  one  eye  is  extinguished,  the  other  becomes 
more  keen — when  one  hand  is  cut  off,  the  other  becomes 
more  powerful ;  so,  when  our  reason  in  human  things  is  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed,  our  view  heavenward  becomes  more  acute 
and  perfect" 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that  of  the 
hermit,  who  began  to  hollo  aloud  in  a  wild  chanting  tone, — 
"  1  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi — I  am  the  torch-brand  of  the 
desert — I  am  the  flail  of  the  infidels  !  The  lion  and  the  leo- 
pard shall  be  my  comrades,  and  draw  nigh  to  my  cell  for 
shelter ;  neither  shall  the  goat  be  afraid  of  their  fangs — I  am 
the  torch  and  the  lantern — Kyrie  Eleison  ! " 

He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  race,  and  ended  that  again  by 
three  forward  bounds,  which  would  have  done  him  great  credit 
in  a  gymnastic  academy,  but  became  his  character  of  hermit 
so  indifferently,  that  the  Scottish  knight  was  altogether  con- 
founded and  bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better.  "  You  see," 
he  said,  '*  that  he  expects  us  to  follow  him  to  his  cell,  which, 
indeed,  is  our  only  place  of  refuge  for  the  night.  You  are  the 
leopard,  from  the  portrait  on  your  shield — I  am  the  lion,  as 
my  name  iraports — and,  by  the  goat,  alluding  to  his  garb  of 
goat-skins,  he  means  himself.  We  must  keep  him  in  sight, 
however,  for  he  is  as  fleet  as  a  dromedary." 

In  fact,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  though  the  reverend 
guide  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to 
encourage  them  to  come  on,  yet,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
winding  dells  and  passes  of  the  desert,  and  gifted  with  uncom- 
mon activity,  which,  perhaps,  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  kept 
in  constant  exercise,  he  led  the  knights  through  chasms,  and 
along  footpaths,  where  even  the  light-armed  Saracen,  with  his 
well-trained  barb,  was  in  considerable  risk,  and  where  the  iron 
sheathed  European,  and  his  overburdened  horse,  found  them- 
selves in  such  imminent  peril,  as  the  rider  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  for  the  dangers  of  a  general  action.  Glad  he  was 
when,  at  length,  after  this  wild  race,  he  beheld  the  holy  man 
who  had  led  it  standing  in  front  of  a  cavern,  with  a  large  torch 
in  his  hand,  composed  of  a  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  bitumen, 
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which  cast  a  broad  and  flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong 
sulphurous  smelL 

tJndeterred  by  the  stifling  vapour,  the  knight  threw  himself 
from  his  horse  and  entered  the  cavern,  which  afforded  small 
appearance  of  accommodation.  The  cell  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  the  outward  of  which  were  an  altar  of  stone,  and  a 
crucifix  made  of  reeds :  This  served  the  anchorite  for  his  chapel 
On  one  side  of  this  outward  cave  the  Christian  knight^  though 
not  without  scruple,  arising  from  religious  reverence  to  the 
objects  around,  fastened  up  his  horse,  and  arranged  him  for  the 
night,  in  imitation  of  the  Saracen,  who  gave  him  to  understand 
that  such  was  the  custom  of  the  place.  The  hermit,  meanwhile, 
was  busied  putting  his  inner  apartment  in  order  to  receive  his 
guests,  and  there  they  soon  joined  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cave,  a  small  aperture  closed  with  a  door  of  rough  plank 
led  into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  hermit,  which  was  more 
commodious.  The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rough  level  by 
the  labour  of  the  inhabitant,  and  then  strewed  with  white  sand, 
which  he  daily  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  small  fountain 
which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock  in  one  comer,  affording,  in  that 
stifling  dimate,  refreshment  alike  to  the  ear  and  the  taste. 
Mattresses,  wrought  of  twisted  flags,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  cell ; 
the  sides,  like  the  floor,  had  been  roughly  brought  to  shape,  and 
several  herbs  and  flowers  were  hung  around  them.  Two  waxen 
torches,  which  the  hermit  lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place, 
which  was  rendered  agreeable  by  its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  comer  of  the  ^)art 
ment,  in  another  was  a  niche  for  a  rude  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
A  table  and  two  chairs  showed  that  they  must  be  the  handiwork 
of  the  anchorite^  being  different  in  their  form  from  Oriental 
accommodations.  The  former  was  covered,  not  only  with  reeds 
and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried  flesh,  which  Theodorick  assidu- 
ously placed  in  such  arrangement  as  should  invite  tHe  appetite 
of  his  guests.  This  appearance  of  courtesy,  though  mute,  and 
expressed  by  gesture  only,  seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  something 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  his  former  wild  and  violent  demean- 
our. The  movements  of  the  hermit  were  now  become  composed, 
and  apparently  it  was  only  a  sense  of  religious  humiliation  which 
prevented  bis  features,  emaciated  as  they  were  by  his  austere 
mode  of  life,  from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trod  his  ceU, 
as  one  who  seemed  bom  to  rule  over  men,  but  who  had  abdi- 
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cated  his  empire  to  become  the  Bervant  of  Heaven.  Still,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  his  gigantic  size,  the  length  of  his  imshaven 
locks  and  beard,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set  and  wild  eye,  were 
rather  attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  the  anchorite  with  some 
veneration,  while  he  was  thtus  employed,  and  he  whispered 
in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Kenneth,  '*  The  Hamako  is  now  in  his 
better  mind,  but  he  will  not  speak  until  we  have  eaten — such 
is  his  vow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Theodorick  motioned  to 
the  Scot  to  take  his  place  on  one  of  the  low  chairs,  while 
Sheerkohf  placed  himself,  after  the  custom  of  his  nation,  upon 
a  cushion  of  mats.  The  hermit  then  held  up  both  hands,  as  if 
blessing  the  refreshment  which  he  had  placed  before  his  guests, 
and  they  proceeded  to  eat  in  silence  as  profound  as  his  own. 
To  the  Saracen  this  gravity  was  natural,  and  the  Christian 
imitated  his  taciturnity,  while  he  employed  his  thoughts  on  the 
singularity  of  his  own  situation,  and  the  contrast  betwixt  the 
wild,  furious  gestictdations,  loud  cries,  and  fierce  actions  of 
Theodorick,  when  they  first  met  him,  and  the  demure,  solemn, 
decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  now  performed  the  duties  of 
hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had  not  him- 
self eaten  a  morsel,  removed  the  fragments  from  the  table,  and 
placing  before  the  Saracen  a  pitcher  of  sherbet,  assigned  to  the 
Scot  a  flask  of  wine. 

"  Drink,"  he  said,  "  my  children," — they  were  the  first  words 
he  had  spoken, — "  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the 
Giver  is  remembered." 

Having  said  this  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell,  probably  for 
performance  of  his  devotions,  and  left  his  guests  together  in 
the  inner  apartment ;  when  Sir  Kenneth  endeavoured,  by  vari- 
ous questions,  to  draw  from  Sheerkohf  what  that  Emir  knew 
concerning  his  host.  He  was  interested  by  more  than  mere 
curiosity  in  these  inquiries.  Diffictdt  as  it  was  to  reconcile  the 
outrageous  demeanour  of  the  recluse  at  his  first  appearance,  to 
his  present  humble  and  placid  behaviour,  it  seemed  yet  more 
impossible  to  think  it  consistent  with  the  high  consideration  in 
which,  according  to  what  Sir  Kenneth  had  learned,  this  hermit 
was  held  by  the  most  enlightened  divines  of  the  Christian 
world.      Theodorick,  the   Hermit  of  Engaddi,  had,  in  that 
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character,  been  the  correspondent  of  popes  and  councils;  to 
whom  his  letters,  fnll  of  eloquent  fervour,  had  described  the 
miseries  imposed  hy  the  unbelievers  upon  the  Latin  Christians 
in  the  Holy  Land,  in  colours  scarce  inferior  to  those  employed 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont  by  the  Hermit  Peter,  when  he 
preached  the  first  Crusade.  To  find,  in  a  person  bo  reverend, 
and  80  much  revered,  the  fi^uitic  gestures  of  a  mad  fakir,  in- 
duced the  Christian  knight  to  pause  ere  he  could  resolve  to 
communicate  to  him  certain  important  matters,  which  he  had 
in  charge  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Crusada 

It  had  been  a  main  olject  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pilgrimage,  at- 
tempted by  a  route  so  unusual,  to  make  such  conminnications ; 
but  what  he  had  that  night  seen  induced  him  to  pause  and 
reflect  ere  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  commission. 
From  the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  much  infOTmation,  but  the 
general  tenor  was  as  follows  : — ^That,  as  he  had  heard,  the  her- 
mit  had  been  once  a  brave  and  valiant  soldier,  wise  in  council, 
and  fortunate  in  battle,  which  last  he  could  easily  believe  firom 
the  great  strength  and  agility  which  he  had  often  seen  him  dis- 
play ; — ^that  he  had  i^speared  at  Jerusalem  in  the  character,  not 
of  a  pilgrim,  but  in  that  of  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
dwell  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land;  Shortly 
afterwards  he  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  desolation 
where  th^  now  found  him,  respected  by  the  Latins  for  his 
austere  devotion,  and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  on  account  of 
the  symptoms  of  insani^  which  he  displayed,  and  which  they 
ascribed  to  inspiration.  It  was  from  them  he  had  the  name 
of  Hamako,  which  expresses  such  a  character  in  the  Turkish 
language.  Sheerkohf  himself  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  rank 
their  host.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  wise  man,  and  could  often 
for  many  hours  together  speak  lessons  of  virtue  or  wisdom, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  inaccuracy.  At  other  times 
he  was  wild  and  violent,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so 
mischievously  disposed  as  he  had  that  day  appeared  to  be.  His 
rage  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  affront  to  his  religion ;  and 
there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering  Arabs,  who  had  insulted 
his  worship  and  defaced  his  altar,  and  whom  he  had  on  that 
account  attacked  and  slain  with  the  short  flail  which  he  carried 
with  him  in  Ueu  of  all  other  weapons.  This  incident  had  made 
a  great  noise,  and  it  was  as  much  the  fear  of  the  hermit's  iron 
flatly  as  r^;ard  for  his  character  as  a  Hamako^  which  caused  the 
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roving  tribes  to  respect  his  dwelling  and  his  ch^)el.  His  fame 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Saladin  had  issued  particular  orders 
that  he  should  be  spared  and  protected.  He  himself,  and  other 
Moslem  lords  of  rank,  had  visited  the  cell  more  than  once, 
partly  from  curiosity,  partiy  that  they  expected  from  a  man  bo 
learned  as  the  Christian  Hamako,  some  insight  into  the  secrets 
of  futurity.  "  He  had,"  continued  the  Saracen,  "  a  rashid,  or 
observatory,  of  great  height,  contrived  to  view  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  partictdarly  the  planetary  system ;  by  whose  move- 
ments and  influences,  as  both  Christian  and  Moslem  believed, 
the  course  of  human  events  was  regulated,  and  mi^t  be 
predicted." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohf  s  information, 
and  it  left  Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  whether  the  character  of  in- 
sanity arose  from  the  occasional  excessive  fervour  of  the  hermit's 
zeal,  or  whether  it  was  not  altogether  fictitious,  and  assumed 
for  the  sake  of  the  immunities  which  it  afforded.  Yet  it  seemed 
that  the  infidels  had  carried  their  complaisance  towards  him  to 
an  imcommon  length,  considering  the  fanaticism  of  the  followers 
of  Mohammed,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  living,  though  the 
professed  enemy  of  their  faith.  He  thought,  also,  there  was 
more  intimacy  of  acquaintance  betwixt  the  hermit  and  the  Sara- 
cen, than  the  words  of  the  latter  had  induced  him  to  anticipate; 
and  it  had  not  escaped  him  that  the  former  had  called  the  latter 
by  a  name  different  from  that  which  he  himself  had  assumed. 
AH  these  considerations  authorised  caution,  if  not  suspicion. 
He  determined  to  observe  his  host  closely,  and  not  to  be  over 
hasty  in  communicating  with  him  on  the  important  charge  in- 
trusted to  him. 

"  Beware,  Saracen,"  he  said ;  "  methinks  our  host's  imagi- 
nation wanders  as  well  on  the  subject  of  names  as  upon  other 
matters.  Thy  name  is  Sheerkohf,  and  he  called  thee  but  now 
by  another." 

"  My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father,"  replied  the  Kurd- 
man,  "was  Ilderim,  and  by  this  I  am  still  distinguished  by  many. 
In  the  field,  and  to  soldiers,  I  am  known  as  the  Lion  of  the 
Mountain,  being  the  name  my  good  sword  hath  won  for  me. — 
But  hush,  the  Hamako  conies — it  is  to  warn  us  to  rest — I  know 
his  custom — none  must  watch  him  at  his  vigils." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  folding  his  arms  on 
his  bosom  as  he  stood  before  them,  said  with  a  solemn  voice- 
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^  Blessed  be  Hia  name,  who  hath  appointed  the  quiet  night  to 
follow  the  busy  day,  and  the  calm  sleep  to  refresh  the  wearied 
limbs,  and  to  compose  the  troubled  spirit ! " 

Both  warriors  replied  **  Amen ! "  and,  arising  iVom  the  table, 
prepared  to  betake  themselves  to  the  couches,  which  their  host 
indicated  by  waving  his  hand,  as,  making  a  reference  to  each, 
he  agam  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  himself  of  his 
heavy  panoply,  his  Saracen  companion  kindly  assisting  him  to 
undo  his  buckler  and  clasps,  until  he  remahied  in  the  close 
dress  of  chamois  leather,  which  knights  and  men-at-arms  used 
to  wear  under  their  hfuness.  The  Saracen,  if  he  had  admired 
the  strength  of  his  adversary  when  sheathed  in  steel,  was  now 
no  less  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed  in  his 
nervous  and  wdl-compacted  figure.  The  knight,  on  the  other 
hand,  as,  in  exchange  of  courtesy,  he  assisted  the  Saracen  to 
disrobe  himself  of  his  upper  garments,  that  he  might  sleep  with 
more  convenience,  was,  on  his  side,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
such  slender  proportions  and  sHmness  of  figure  could  be  recon- 
cQed  with  the  vigour  he  had  displayed  in  personal  contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed  ere  he  addressed  himself  to  his  place  of 
rest.  The  Moslem  turned  towards  his  kebla,  the  point  to  which 
the  prayer  of  each  follower  of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed, 
and  murmured  his  heathen  orisons,  while  the  Christiim,  with- 
drawing from  the  contamination  of  the  infidel's  neighbourhood, 
l^aced  his  huge  cross-handled  sword  upright,  and  kneeling  before 
it  as  the  sign  of  salvation,  tdd  his  rosary  with  a  devotion  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  the  dangers  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  in 
the  coarse  of  the  day.  Both  warriors,  worn  by  toil  and  travel, 
were  soon  fast  asleep,  each  on  his  separate  pallet. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Kenneth  the  Scot  was  uncertain  how  long  his  senses  had  been 
lost  in  profoimd  repose,  when  he  was  roused  to  recollection  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  on  his  chest,  which  at  first  suggested  a  flitting 
dream  of  Btroggling  with  a  powerful  opponent,  and  at  length  ro- 
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called  him  fully  to  his  seiHses.  He  was  about  to  demand  wh. 
was  there,  when,  opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  figure  of  the 
anchorite,  wild  and  savage-looking  as  we  have  described  him, 
standing  by  his  bedside^  and  pressing  his  right  hand  upon  his 
breast,  while  he  held  a  small  silver  lamp  in  ihe  other. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  h^mit,  as  the  prostrate  knight  looked 
up  in  surprise ;  "  I  have  that  to  say  to  you  whidi  yonder  infidel 
must  not  hear.'' 

These  words  he  spoke  in  the  French  language,  and  not  in  the 
Lingua  Franca,  or  compound  of  Eastern  and  European  dialects, 
which  had  hitherto  be^  used  amongst  them. 

"  Arise,"  he  continued,  "  put  on  ihj  mantle — speak  not,  but 
tread  lightly,  and  follow  me." 

Sir  Kenneth  arose,  and  took  his  sword. 

"  It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite  in  a  whisper ;  "  we 
are  going  where  spiritual  arms  avail  much,  and  fleshly  weapons 
are  but  as  the  reed  and  the  decayed  gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bednde  as  before,  and 
armed  only  with  his  dagger,  from  which,  in  this  perilous  country, 
he  never  parted,  prepared  to  attend  his  mysterious  host. 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was  followed  by 
the  knight,  still  under  some  imcertainty  whether  the  dark  form 
which  glided  on  before  to  show  him  the  path,  was  not,  in  fact, 
the  creation  of  a  disturbed  dream.  They  pac»ed,  like  shadows, 
into  the  outer  apartment,  without  disturbing  tht  Paynim  Emir, 
who  lay  still  buried  in  repose.  Before  the  cross  and  altar  in  the 
outwaixl  room  a  lamp  was  still  burning,  a  missal  was  displayed, 
and  on  the  floor  lay  a  discipline,  or  penitential  scourge  of  small 
cord  and  wire,  the  lashes  of  which  were  stained  with  recent 
blood,  a  token,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  recluse. 
Here  Theodorick  kneeled  down,  and  pointed  to  the  knight  to 
take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the  sharp  flints,  which  seemed 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  posture  of  reverential 
devotion  as  uneasy  as  possible ;  he  read  many  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  three 
of  the  penitential  psalms.  These  last  he  intermixed  wiUi  sighs 
and  tears,  and  convulsive  throbs,  which  bore  witness  how  deeply 
be  felt  the  divine  poetry  which  he  recited.  The  Scottish  knight 
assisted  with  profound  sincerity  at  these  acts  of  devotion,  his 
opinions  of  his  host  beginning,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  so  much 
changed,  that  he  doubted  whether,  from  the  severity  of  his 
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penance,  and  the  ardonr  of  his  prajera,  he  ought  not  to  regard 
mm  as  a  saint ;  and  when  they  arose  from  the  ground,  he  stood 
with  revevence  before  him,  as  a  pupil  before  an  honoured  master. 
The  hermit  was,  on  his  side,  silent  and  abstracted  for  tiie  space 
of  a  few  minutes. 

''Look  into  yonder  recess,  my  son,"  he  said,  poinlang  to  the 
£uther  comer  (xf  the  cell ;  "  there  thou  wilt  find  a  yeil — ^bring 
it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed ;  and,  in  a  small  i^ierture  cut  out  of  the 
waQ,  and  secured  witii  a  door  of  wicker,  he  found  the  yeil 
inquired  for.  When  he  brought  it  to  the  light,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  torn,  and  soiled  in  some  places  with  some  dark 
substance.  The  anchorite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep  but  smothered 
emotion,  and  ere  he  could  speek  to  the  Scottish  knight,  was 
compelled  to  vent  his  feelings  in  a  convulsive  groan. 

"  Thou  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest  treasure  that 
the  earth  possesses,"  he  at  length  said ;  ''woe  is  me,  that  my 
^es  are  unworthy  to  be  lifted  towards  it  i  Alas  I  I  «ai  but  the 
vile  and  despised  sign,  which  points  out  to  the  wearied  traveller 
a  harbour  of  rest  and  security,  but  must  itself  ranain  for  ever 
without  doors.  In  vain  have  I  fled  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
rodos,  and  the  very  bosom  of  ^e  thirsty  desert  Mine  enemy 
hath  found  me — even  he  whom  I  have  denied  has  pursued  me 
to  my  fortresses." 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and,  turning  to  ihe  Scottish 
knight,  said,  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice, "  You  bring  me  a  greeting 
firom  Bichard  of  England  ?" 

"  I  come  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes,"  said  the 
knight ;  "  but  the  King  of  England  being  indisposed,  I  am  not 
honoured  with  his  Migesty's  commands." 

"  Your  token  )"  demanded  the  recluse. 

Sir  Kenneth  hesitated — former  suiB^cions,  and  the  marks  of 
insaniiy  which  the  hermit  had  formerly  exhibited,  rushed  sud- 
denly on  his  thoughts ;  but  how  suspect  a  man  whose  manners 
were  so  saintly  t — "  My  paas-word,"  he  said  at  length,  "  is  this 
— ^Elngs  begged  of  a  be^ar." 

"  It  is  light,"  said  the  hermit,  while  he  paused ;  "  I  know 
you  weU;  b«t  ^e  sentinel  up(m  his  post — and  mine  is  an 
important  one— challenges  friend  as  well  as  foe." 

He  then  moved  for^vaid  with  the  lamp,  leading  the  way  into 
the  room  which  they  had  left     The  Saracen  lay  on  his  couch, 
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still  faat  asleep.  The  hermit  paused  by  his  side,  and  looked 
down  on  him. 

''He  sleeps/'  he  said,  ''in  darkness,  and  must  not  be 
awakened.'' 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the  idea  of  pro- 
found repose.  One  arm,  flung  across  his  body,  as  he  lay  with 
his  face  half  turned  to  the  wall,  concealed,  with  its  loose  and 
long  sleeve,  the  greater  part  of  his  face ;  but  the  high  forehead 
was  yet  visible.  Its  nerves,  which  during  his  waking  hours 
were  so  uncommonly  active,  were  now  motionless,  as  if  the  £eu» 
had  been  composed  of  dark  marble,  and  his  long  silken  eye- 
lashes closed  over  his  piercing  and  hawk-like  eyes.  The  open 
and  relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep,  regular^  and  soft  breathing, 
gave  all  tokens  of  the  most  profound  repose.  The  slumberer 
formed  a  singular  group  along  with  the  tall  forms  of  the  hermit 
in  his  shaggy  dress  of  goatnskins,  bearing  the  lamp,  and  the 
knight  in  his  dose  leathern  coat ;  the  former  with  an  austere 
expression  of  ascetic  gloom,  the  latter  with  anxious  curiosity 
deeply  impressed  on  his  manly  features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  the  hermit,  in  the  same  low  tone 
as  before,  and  repeating  the  words,  though  he  had  changed  the 
meaning  from  that  which  is  literal  to  a  metaphorical  sense — 
"  He  sleeps  in  darkness,  but  there  shall  be  for  him  a  day-spring. 
— 0  Uderim,  thy  waking  thoughts  are  yet  as  vain  and  wild  as 
those  which  are  wheeling  their  giddy  dance  through  thy  sleeping 
brain ;  but  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard,  and  the  dream  shall  be 
dissolved." 

So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  follow  him,  the 
hermit  went  towards  the  altar,  and  passing  behind  it,  pressed  a 
spring,  which,  opening  without  noise,  showed  a  small  iron  door 
wrought  on  the  side  of  the  cavern,  so  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible, unless  upon  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  hermit,  ero 
he  ventured  fully  to  open  the  door,  dropt  some  oil  on  the  hinges, 
which  the  lamp  supplied.  A  small  staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
was  discovered,  when  the  iron  door  was  at  length  completely 
opened. 

"  Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  the  hermit,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  "  and  blind  mine  eyes ;  for  I  may  not  look  on  the 
treasure  which  thou  art  presently  to  behold,  without  sin  and 
presumption." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the  recluse's  head 
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in  ibe  veil,  and  the  latter  began  to  ascend  the  stairoase  as  one 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  way  to  require  the  use  of  light, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  lamp  to  the  Scot,  who 
followed  him  for  many  steps  up  the  narrow  ascent  At  length 
they  rested  in  a  small  vault  of  irregular  form,  in  one  nook  of 
which  the  staircase  terminated,  while  in  another  comer  a  corre- 
sponding stair  was  seen  to  continue  the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle 
was  a  Gothic  door,  veiy  rudely  ornamented  with  the  usual 
attributes  of  clustered  columns  and  carving,  and  defended  by  a 
wicket,  strongly  guarded  with  iron,  and  studded  with  large  nails. 
To  this  last  point  the  hermit  directed  his  steps^  which  secQied  to 
Mter  as  he  a|q>roached  it 

"Put  off  ^y  shoes,''  he.  said  to  his  attendant;  ''the  ground 
on  which  thoa  standeet  is  holy.  Banish  from  thy  innermost 
heart  eadi  profane  and  carnal  thought,  for  to  harbour  such 
while  in  this  place  were  a  deadly  impiety." 

The  knight  laid  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  commanded,  and 
the  hermit  stood  in  the  meanwhile  as  if  oommunipg  with  his 
soul  in  secret  prayer,  and  when  he  again  moved,  ccunmanded  the 
knight  to  knock  at  the  wicket  three  times.  He  did  so.  The 
door  opened  spontaneously,  at  least  Sir  Kepneth  beheld  no  one, 
and  his  senses  were  at  once  assailed  by  a  stream  of  tiie  purest 
light,  and  l^  a  strong  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  the  richest 
perfumes.  He  stepped  two  or  three  paces  back,  and  it  was  the 
space  of  a  miaute  ere  he  recovered  the  dasg)ing  and  overpoweriug 
effects  of  the  sudden  change  from  darkness  to  light 

When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this  brilliant  lustre 
was  disj^yed,  he  perceived  that  the  light  proceeded  from  a 
combination  of  silver  lamps,  fed  with  purest  oil,  and  sending 
forth  the  richest  odours,  hanging  by  silver  chains  froin  the  roof 
oi  a  small  Qothic  chapel,  hewn,  like  most  part  of  the  hermit's 
smgnlar  mansion,,  out  of  the  sound  and  solid  rock.  But  whereas, 
m  every  other  place  which  Sir  Kenneth  had  seen,  the  labour 
employed  upon  the  rock  had  been  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest 
description,  it  had  in  this  chapel  employed  the  invention  and 
the  cUseb  of  the  most  able  architects.  The  groined  rooft  rose 
from  six  columns  on  each  side,  carved  with  the  rarest  skill ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  crossings  of  ike  concave  arches  were 
bound  together,  as  it  were,  with  appropriate  ornaments,  were 
all  in  the  finest  tone  of  the  architecture,  and  of  the  age.  Ck>rrd> 
•ponding  to  the  line  of  pillars,  there  were  on  each  side  six  richly 
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wTouglit  nicbee,  each  of  which  oontamed  the  image  of  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood  the  altar, 
behind  which  a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian  silk,  embrcadered 
deeply  with  gold,  covered  a  recess,  containing,  unquestionably, 
some  image  or  relic  of  no  ordinary  sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom 
Ihis  singular  place  of  worship  had  been  erected.  Under  the 
persuasion  that  this  must  be  the  case,  the  knight  advanced  to 
die  shrine,  and,  kneeling  down  before  it,  repeated  his  devotiom 
with  fervency,  during  which  his  attention  was  disturbed  by  the 
curtain  being  suddenly  rused,  or  rather  pulled  aside,  how  or  by 
whom  he  saw  not ;  but  in  the  niche  which  was  thus  disclosed, 
he  beheld  a  cabinet  of  silver  and  ebony,  with  a  double  folding 
door,  the  whole  f<»ined  into  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a 
Gothic  church. 

As  he  gazed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine,  the  two 
folding  doors  also  flew  open,  discovering  a  large  piece  of  wood, 
on  which  were  blazoned  the  words,  Veka  Obux,  at  the  same 
time  a  choir  of  female  voices  sung  G£X)bia  Patrl  The  instant 
the  strain  had  ceased,  the  shrine  was  closed,  and  the  curtain 
Again  drawn,  and  the  knight  who  knelt  at  the  altar  might  now 
continue  his  devotions  undisturbed,  in  honour  of  the  holy  relic 
which  had  been  just  disclosed  to  his  view.  He  did  this  imder 
the  profound  impression  of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  his  rvm 
eyes,  an  awful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  it  was 
some  time  ere,  concluding  his  orisons,  he  arose,  and  ventured  to 
look  around  him  for  the  hermit,  who  had  guided  him  to  this 
sacred  and  mysterious  spot.  He  beheld  him,  his  head  still 
muffled  in  the  veil,  which  he  had  himself  wrapped  around  it, 
couching,  like  a  rated  hound,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  ch^)el ; 
but  apparratly  without  venturing  to  cross  it ;  the  holiest  rever- 
ence, the  most  penitential  remorse,  was  expressed  by  his  posture, 
whidi  seemed  that  of  a  man  borne  down  and  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  the  burden  of  his  inward  feelings.  It  seemed  to  the 
Scot,  that  only  the  sense  of  the  deepest  penitence,  remocBe,  and 
humiliation,  oould  have  thus  prostrated  a  frame  so  strong,  and 
a  spirit  so  fiery. 

He  appreached  him  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  reduse  anticipated 
his  purpose,  murmuring  in  stifled  tones,  from  beneath  the  fold 
in  which  his  head  was  muffled,  and  which  sounded  like  a  voice 
proceeding  from  the  cerements  of  a  corpse, — "  Abide,  abide— 
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happy  thou  that  mayst — the  vision  is  not  yet  ended*" — So  say- 
ing, he  reared  himself  from  the  ground,  drew  back  from  the 
threshold  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lain  prostrate,  and  dosed  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  which^  secured  by  a  spring  bolt  within,  the 
snap  of  which  resounded  throu^  the  place,  appeared  so  much 
like  a  part  of  the  living  rock  from  whkh  tli^  eavem  was  hewn, 
that  Kenneth  could  hardly  discern  where  the  aperture  had  been. 
He  was  now  alone  in  the  lighted  chapel,  which  contained  the 
relic  to  which  he  had  lately  rwdered  his  homage,  without  other 
arms  than  his  dagger,  or  other  companion  than  his  pious  thoughts 
and  dauntless  courage. 

Uncertain  what  was  next  to  happen,  but  resolved  to  abide 
the  course  of  events.  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the  solitary  chapel  till 
about  the  tune  of  the  earliest  co(dc-crowing.  At  this  dead  season, 
when  night  and  morning  met  together,  he  heard,  but  from  what 
quarter  he  could  not  discover,  the  sound  oi  such  a  small  silver 
bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  the  ceremony,  or 
sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  mass.  The  hour  and  the 
place  rendered  the  sound  feadiilly  solemn,  and,  bold  as  he  was, 
the  knight  withdrew  himself  into  the  farther  nook  of  the  chapel, 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  altar,  in  order  to  observe,  without 
interruption,  the  consequences  of  this  unexpected  signal 

He  did  not  wait  long  ere  the  silken  curtain  was  agam  with- 
drawn, and  the  relic  again  presented  to  his  view.  As  he  sunk 
reverentially  on  his  knee,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  lauds,  or 
earliest  office  of  the  Catholic  church,  sung  by  female  voices, 
which  united  together  in  the  performance  as  they  had  done  in 
the  former  service.  The  knight  was  soon  aware  that  the  voices 
were  no  longer  stationary  in  the  distance,  but  approached  the 
ch^)el  and  became  louder,  when  a  door,  imperceptible  when 
closed,  like  that  by  which  he  had  himse^  entered,  opened  on 
the  other  side  of  the  vault,  and  gave  the  tones  of  the  choir  more 
Toom  to  swell  along  the  ribbed  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  with  breathless 
anxiety,  and,  continuing  to  kneel  in  the  attitude  of  devotion 
which  the  place  and  scene  required,  expected  the  consequence 
of  these  preparations.  A  procession  appeared  about  to  issue 
from  the  door.  First,  four  beautiful  boys,  whose  arms,  neck, 
and  l^pB  were  bare,  showing  the  bronze  complexion  of  the  East^ 
and  contrasting  with  the  snow-white  timics  which  they  wore, 
entered  the  chapel  by  two  and  two.    The  first  pair  bore  censersy 
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which  they  swung  from  side  to  side,  adding  doable  fragrance* 
to  the  odours  with  which  ^e  chapel  akeady  was  impr^nated. 
The  second  pair  scattered  flowers. 

After  these  followed,  in  due  and  miegestic  order,  the  females 
who  composed  the  choir ;  six,  who,  from  their  black  scapularies, 
and  black  yeils  oyer  their  white  garments,  appeared  to  be  pro- 
fessed nuns  of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  as  many  whose 
veils,  being  white,  argued  them  to  be  novices,  or  occasional  in- 
habitants in  the  cloister,  who  were  not  as  yet  bound  to  it  by 
vows.  The  former  held  in  their  hands  large  rosaries,  while  the 
younger  and  lighter  figures  who  followed,  carried  each  a  chaplet 
of  red  and  white  roses.  They  moved  in  procession  around  the 
chapd,  without  appearing  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Kenneth, 
although  passing  so  near  him  that  their  robes  almost  touched 
him ;  while  they  continued  to  sing,  the  knight  doubted  not  that 
he  was  in  one  of  those  cloisters  where  the  noble  Christian  maidens 
had  formerly  openly  devoted  themselves  to  the  services  of  the 
churdi.  Most  of  them  had  been  suppressed  since  the  Maho- 
metans had  reconquered  Palestine,  but  many,  purchasing  oonniv- 
anoe  by  presents,  or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency  or  contempt 
of  the  victors,  still  continued  to  observe  in  private  the  ritual  to 
which  their  vows  had  consecrated  them.  Yet,  though  Kenneth 
knew  this  to  be  the  case,  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  hour, 
the  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  votresses,  and 
the  visionary  manner  in  which  they  moved  past  him,  had  such 
influence  on  his  imagination,  that  he  could  scarce  conceive  that 
the  fair  procession  which  he  beheld  was  formed  of  creatures  of 
this  world,  so  much  did  they  resemble  a  choir  of  supernatural 
beings,  rendering  homage  to  the  universal  object  of  adoration. 

Such  was  the  knight's  first  idea,  as  the  procession  passed  him, 
scarce  moving,  save  just  sufficiently  to  continue  their  progress ; 
so  that,  seen  by  the  shadowy  and  religious  light,  which  the 
lamps  shed  through  the  clouds  of  incense  which  diarkened  the 
apartment,  they  appeared  rather  to  glide  than  to  walk. 

But  as  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the  chapel,  they  passed 
the  spot  on  which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the  white-stoled  maidens, 
as  she  glided  by  him,  detached  from  the  chaplet  which  she 
carried  a  rose-bud,  which  dropped  frt>m  her  fingers,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, on  the  foot  of  Sir  Kenneth.  The  knight  started  aa 
if  a  dart  had  suddenly  struck  his  person ;  for,  when  ihe  mind 
is  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling  and  expectation,  the 
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BlighteBt  incident,  if  unexpected,  gives  fire  to  the  train  which 
imagination  has  already  laid.  But  he  suppressed  his  emotion, 
recollecting  how  easily  an  incident  so  indifferent  might  have 
happened,  and  that  it  was  only  the  imiform  monotony  of  the 
movement  of  the  choristers,  which  made  the  incident  in  the 
slightest  degree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession,  for  t^e  third  time,  surrounded  the 
chapel,  the  thoughts  and  the  eyes  of  Kenneth  followed  exclusively 
the  one  among  the  novices  who  had  dropped  the  rose-bud.  Her 
step,  her  £eu»,  her  form,  were  so  completely  assimilated  to  the 
rest  of  the  choristers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  the'  least 
marks  of  individuality,  and  yet  Kenneth's  heart  throbbed  like  a 
bird  that  would  burst  from  its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him,  by  its 
sympathetic  suggestions,  that  the  female  who  held  the  right  file 
on  the  second  rank  of  the  novices,  was  dearer  to  him,  not  only 
than  all  the  rest  that  were  present,  but  than  the  whole  sex 
besides.  The  romantic  passion  of  love,  as  it  was  cherished,  and 
indeed  eigoined,  by  the  rules  of  chivalry,  associated  well  with 
the  no  less  romantic  feelings  of  devotion ;  and  they  might  be 
said  much  more  to  enhance  than  to  counteract  each  other.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  glow  of  expectation,  that  had  something 
even  of  a  religious  character,  that  Sir  Kenneth,  his  sensations 
thrilling  firom  his  heart  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some 
second  sign  of  the  presence  of  one,  who,  he  strongly  fimcied,  had 
abready  bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  as  the  space  was 
during  which  the  procession  again  completed  a  third  perambula- 
tion of  the  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eternity  to  Kenneth.  At  length 
the  form,  which  he  had  watched  with  such  devoted  attention, 
drew  nigh — ^there  was  no  difference  betwixt  that  shrouded  figure 
and  the  others,  with  whom  it  moved  in  concert  and  in  imison, 
until,  just  as  she  passed  for  the  third  time  the  kneeling  Crusader, 
a  part  of  a  little  and  well-proportioned  hand,  so  beautifully  formed 
as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  perfect  proportions  of  the  form 
to  which  it  belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of  the  gauze,  like 
a  moonbeam  through  the  fleecy  doud  of  a  sunmier  night,  and 
again  a  rose-bud  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  accidental — ^it  could  not 
be  fortuitous  the  resemblance  of  that  half-seen,  but  beautiful 
female  hand,  with  one  which  his  lips  had  once  touched,  and, 
while  they  touched  it,  had  internally  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
lovely  owner.     Had  farther  proof  been  wanting,  there  was  the 
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glimmer  of  that  matchless  ruby  ring  on  that  snow-white  finger, 
whose  invaluable  worth  Kenneth  would  yet  have  prized  less 
than  the  sli^test  sign  which  that  finger  could  have  made — 
and,  veiled  too,  as  she  was,  he  might  see,  by  chance,  or  by 
favour,  a  stray  curl  of  the  dark  tresses,  each  hair  of  which  was 
dearer  to  him  a  hundred  times  than  a  chain  of  massive  gold. 
It  was  the  lady  of  his  love !  But  that  she  should  be  here — 
in  the  savage  and  sequestered  desert — among  vestals,  who 
rendered  themselves  habitants  of  wilds  and  of  caverns,  that  they 
might  perform  in  secret  those  Christian  rites  which  th^  dared 
not  assist  in  openly — that  this  should  be  so — ^in  truth  and  in 
-ealily — seemed  too  incredible — it  must  be  a  dream — a  delusive 
trance  of  the  imagination.  While  these  thoughts  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Kenneth,  the  same  passage,  by  which  the  procession 
had  entered  the  chapel,  received  them  on  their  return.  The 
young  sacristans,  the  sable  nuns,  vanished  successively  through 
the  open  door — at  length  she  fi:om  whom  he  had  received  this 
double  intimation,  passed  also — ^yet,  in  passing,  turned  her  head, 
slightly  indeed,  but  perceptibly,  towards  the  place  where  he 
remained  fixed  as  an  image.  He  marked  the  last  wave  of  her 
veil — it  was  gone — ^and  a  darkness  sunk  upon  his  soul,  scarce 
less  palpable  than  that  which  almost  immediately  enveloped  his 
external  sense ;  for  the  last  chorister  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  than  it  shut  with  a  loud  sound,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  silent,  the  lights 
of  the  chapel  were  at  once  extinguished,  and  Sir  Kenneth  re- 
mained solitary,  and  in  total  darkness.  But  to  Kenneth,  solitude, 
and  darkness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  mysterious  situation, 
were  as  nothing — he  thought  not  of  them — cared  not  for  them 
-—cared  for  nought  in  the  world  save  the  flitting  vision  which 
had  just  glided  past  him,  and  the  tokens  of  her  favour  which 
she  had  bestowed.  To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the  buds  which 
she  had  dropped — ^to  press  them  to  his  lips — to  lus  bosom — ^now 
alternately,  now  together — to  rivet  his  lips  to  the  cold  stones  on 
which,  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  she  had  so  lately  stept — to 
play  all  the  extravagances  which  strong  aflection  suggests  and 
vindicates  to  those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  it,  were  but  the 
tokens  of  passionate  love,  proper  to  all  ages.  But  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  times  of  chivalry,  that  .in  his  wildest  rapture  the  knight 
imagined  of  no  attempt  to  foUow  or  to  trace  the  object  of  such 
romantic  attachment;  that  he  thought  of  her  as  of  a  deity^ 
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who,  haTing  deigned  to  show  herself  for  an  instant  to  her  do^oted 
woishipper,  had  again  returned  to  the  darkness  of  her  sanctuaiy 

--or  as  an  influential  planet,  which,  having  darted  in  some 
suspicions  minute  one  ^vourable  t&j,  wrapped  itself  again  in 
its  veil  of  misi  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his  love  were  to 
him  those  of  a  superior  being,  who  was  to  move  without  watch 
or  control,  regoiee  him  by  her  appearance,  or  depress  him  by  her 
absence,  animate  him  by  her  Mndness,  or  drive  him  to  despair 
by  her  cruelty — all  at  heat  own  free  will,  and  without  other 
importimity  or  remonstrance  than  that  expressed  by  the  most 
devoted  services  of  the  heart  and  sword  of  the  champion,  whose 
sole  ol^ject  in  life  was  to  fulfil  her  commands,  and,  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  own  achievements,  to  exalt  her  fame. 

Such  were  the  rules  c^  chivalry,  and  of  the  love  which  was  its 
ruling  principle.  But  Sir  Kenneth's  attachment  was  rendered 
romantic  by  other  and  still  more  peculiar  circumstances.  He 
had  never  even  heard  the  sound  of  his  lady's  voice,  though  he 
had  often  beheld  her  beauty  with  rapture.  She  moved  in  a  drcle^ 
whidi  his  rank  of  knighthood  permitted  him  indeed  to  approach, 
but  not  to  mingle  with ;  and  highly  as  he  stood  distinguished 
for  warlike  skill  and  enterprise,  still  the  poor  Scottish  soldier 
was  compelled  to  worship  his  divinity  at  a  disttmoe  almost  as 
great  as  divides  the  Persian  from  the  sun  which  he  adores. 
But  when  was  the  pride  of  woman  too  lofty  to  overlook  the 
passionate  devotion  of  a  lover,  however  inferior  in  degree  9  Her 
eye  had  been  on  him  in  the  tournament,  her  ear  had  heard  his 
praises  in  the  tej^cfrt  of  the  battles  which  were  daily  fought ; 
and  whQe  count,  duke,  and  lord,  contended  for  her  grace,  it 
flowed,  unwillingly  perhaps  at  first,  or  even  unconsciously, 
towards  the  poor  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  to  support  his 
rank,  had  little  besides  his  sword.  When  she  looked,  and  when 
she  listened,  the  lady  saw  and  heard  enough  to  encourage  her 
in  her  partiality,  which  had  at  first  cr^t  on  her  unawares.  If 
a  knighfs  personal  beauty  was  praised,  even  the  most  prudi^ 
dames  of  the  military  court  of  England  would  make  an  excep- 
tion in  fisivour  of  the  Scottish  Kenneth ;  and  it  oftentimes  hap- 
pened, that  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  largesses  whicb 
piinces  and  peers  bestowed  on  the  minstrels,  an  impartial  spirit 
of  independence  would  seize  the  poet,  and  the  harp  was  swept 
to  the  heroism  of  one  who  had  neither  palfreys  nor  garments  to 
bestow  in  guerdon  of  his  applause 
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The  moments  when  she  listened  to  the  praises  of  her  lover 
became  gradually  more  and  more  dear  to  the  high-bom  Edith, 
relieving  the  flattery  with  which  her  ear  was  weary,  and  pre^ 
senting  to  her  a  subject  of  secret  contemplation,  more  worthy, 
as  he  seemed  by  general  report,  than  those  who  surpassed  him 
in  rank  and  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As  her  attention  became 
constantly,  though  cautiously,  fixed  on  Sir  Kenneth,  she  grew 
more  and  more  convinced  of  his  personal  devotion  to  hersel!^ 
and  more  and  more  certain  in  her  mind,  that  in  Kenneth  of 
Scotland  she  beheld  the  fkted  knight  doomed  to  share  with  her 
through  weal  and  woe — ^and  the  prospect  looked  gloomy  and 
dangerous — the  passionate  attachment  to  which  the  poets  of  the 
age  ascribed  such  uiiiversal  dominion,  and  which  its  manners 
and  morals  placed  nearly  on  the  same  rank  with  devotion  itselt 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers.  When  Edith 
became  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own  sentiments,  chivalrous  as 
were  her  sentiments,  becoming  a  maiden  not  distant  from  the 
throne  6f  England — ^gratified  as  her  pride  must  have  been  with 
the  mute  though  unceasing  homage  rendered  to  her  by  the  knight 
whom  she  had  distinguished,  there  were  moments  when  the  feel- 
ings of  the  woman,  loVing  and  beloved,  murmured  against  the 
restraints  of  state  and  form  by  which  she  was  surroimded,  and 
when  she  almost  blamed  the  timidity  of  her  lover,  who  seemed 
resolved  not  to  infringe  them.  The  etiquette,  to  use  a  modem 
phrase,  of  birth  and  rank,  had  drawn  around  her  a  magical  circle, 
beyond  which  Sir  Kenneth  might  indeed  bow,  and  gaze,  but 
within  which  he  could  no  more  pass,  than  an  evoked  spirit  can 
transgress  the  boimdaries  prescribed  by  the  rod  of  a  powerful  en- 
chanter. The  thought  involuntarily  pressed  on  her  that  she  her- 
self must  venture,  were  it  but  the  point  of  her  £gdry  foot,  beyond 
the  prescribed  boundary,  if  she  ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover  so 
reserved  and  bashful,  an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  &vour,  as  but 
to  salute  her  shoe-tie.  There  was  an  example,  the  noted  prece- 
dent of  the  *'  King's  dau^ter  of  Hungary,"  who  thus  generously 
encouraged  the  "  Squire  of  low  d^;ree ; "  and  Edith,  though  of 
kingly  blood,  was  no  King's  daughter,  any  more  than  her  lover  was 
of  low  degree — ^fortune  had  put  no  such  extreme  barrier  in  obstacle 
to  their  affections.  Something,  however,  within  the  maiden's 
bosom — ^that  modest  pride,  which  throws  fett^s  even  on  love 
itself — forbade  her,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  con- 
dition, to  make  those  advances,  which,  in  every  case,  delicacy 
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Msigns  to  the  other  sex ;  above  all,  Sir  Kenneth  was  a  knight 
00  gentle  and  honourable,  so  highly  accomplished — as  her  imagi- 
nation at  least  suggested,  together  with  the  strictest  feelings  of 
what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  her — ^that  howeyer  constrained 
her  attitude  might  be  while  receiving  his  adorations,  like  the 
image  of  some  deity,  who  is  neither  supposed  to  feel  ndr  to  reply 
to  the  homage  of  its  votaries,  still  the  idol  feared  that  to  step 
prematurely  from  her  pedestal  would  be  to  degrade  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  her  devoted  worshipper. 

Tet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  dVen  discover  signs 
of  approbation  in  the  rigid  and  immovable  features  of  a  marble 
image,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  something,  which  could  be  as 
£ftvourably  interpreted,  glanced  from  the  bright  eye  of  the  lovely 
Edith,  whose  b^ty,  indeed,  consisted  rather  more  in  that  very 
power  of  expression,  than  on  absolute  regularity  of  oontoul*,  or 
brilliancy  of  complexion.  Some  light  marks  of  distinction  had 
eac&ped  frt>m  her,  notwithstanding  her  own  jealous  vigilance,  else 
how  could  Sir  Kenneth  have  so  readily,  and  so  undoUbtingly, 
recognised  the  lovely  hand,  of  which  scarce  two  fingers  were  visible 
from  under  the  veil,  or  how  could  he  have  rested  so  thoroughly 
assured  that  two  flowers,  successively  dropt  on  the  spot,  were 
intended  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  his  lady-love?  By  what 
train  of  observation — ^by  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or  gestures — 
by  what  instinctive  free-masonry  of  love,  this  degreO  of  intelli- 
gence came  to  subsist  between  Edith  and  her  lover,  we  cannot 
attempt  to  trace ;  for  we  are  old,  and  such  slight  vestiges  of  affec- 
tion, quickly  discovered  by  younger  eyes,  defy  the  power  of  ours. 
Enough,  that  such  affection  did  subsist  between  parties  who  had 
never  even  spoken  to  one  another,  though,  on  the  side  of  Edith, 
it  wsA  checked  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  diffictdties  and  dangers 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  £ELrther  progress  of  their  attach- 
ment, and  upon  that  of  the  knight  by  a  thousand  doubts  and 
fears,  lest  he  had  over-estimated  the  slight  tokens  of  the  lady's 
notice,  varied,  as  they  necessarily  were,  by  long  intervals  of 
apparent  coldness,  during  which,  either  the  fear  of  exciting  the 
observation  of  others,  and  thus  drawing  danger  upon  her  lover, 
or  that  of  sinking  inp  his  esteem  by  seeming  too  willing  to  be 
won,  made  her  behave  with  indifference,  as  if  unobservant  of  his 
presence. 

This  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the  story  renders 
necessary,  may  serve  to  explain  the  state  of  intelligence,  if  it 
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deserves  so  strong  a  name,  betwixt  the  lovers,  when  Edith's  qd- 
expected  appearance  in  the  chapel  produced  so  powerful  on  eflfoot 
on  the  feelings  of  her  knight. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

Their  necromantic  forms  in  vain 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain  ; 
We  bid  these  spectre  shapes  avaunt, 
Ashtaroth  and  Termagaunt 

Warton. 

The  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness,  continued  to 
brood  for  more  than  an  hour  over  the  chapel  in  which  we  left 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  still  kneeling,  alternately  expressing 
thanks  to  Heaven,  and  gratitude  to  his  lady,  for  the  boon  which 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own  sa^ty,  his  own  destiny, 
for  which  he  was  at  all  times  little  anxious,  had  not  now  the 
weight  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  reflections.  He  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lady  Edith,  he  had  received  tokens  of  her 
grace,  he  was  in  a  place  hallowed  by  relics  of  the  most  awful 
sanctity.  A  Christian  soldier,  a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  nothing, 
think  of  nothing,  but  his  du^  to  Heaven,  and  his  devoir  to  his 
lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have  noticed,  a 
shrill  whistle,  like  that  with  which  a  falconer  calls  his  hawk, 
was  heard  to  ring  sharply  through  the  vaulted  chapel  It  was 
a  sound  ill  suited  to  the  place,  and  reminded  Sir  Kenneth  how 
necessaiy  it  was  he  should  be  upon  his  guard.  He  started  from 
his  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  poniard.  A  creaking  sound, 
as  of  a  screw  or  pulleys,  succeeded,  and  a  light  streaming  upwards, 
as  from  an  opening  in  the  floor,  showed  that  a  trap-door  had 
been  raised  or  depressed.  In  less  than  a  minute,  a  long  skinny 
arm,  partly  naked,  partly  clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  r^  samite,  arose 
out  of  the  aperture,  holding  a  lamp  as  high  as  it  could  stretch 
upwards,  and  the  figure  to  which  the  arm  belonged  ascended 
step  by  step  to  the  level  of  the  chapel  floor.  The  form  and  face 
of  the  being  who  thus  presented  himself,  were  those  of  a  frightful 
dwarf,  with  a  large  head,  a  cap  £Euitastically  adorned  with  three 
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peacock-feathers,  a  dress  of  red  samite,  the  richness  of  which 
rendered  his  ugliness  more  coospicuoos,  distinguished  by  gold 
bracelets  and  armlets,  and  a  white  silk  sash,  in  which  he  wore 
a  gold-hilted  dagger.  This  singular  figure  had  in  his  left  hand 
a  kind  of  broom.  So  soon  as  he  had  stqsped  from  the  iq)ertnre 
throogh  which  he  aroee,  he  stood  still,  and,  as  if  to  show  himself 
more  distinctly,  moyed  the  lamp  which  he  held  slowly  over  his 
&ee  and  person,  successiTely  illuminating  his  wild  and  fantastic 
features,  and  hiiB  misshapen,  but  nervous  limbs.  Though  dia^ro- 
porticmed  in  person,  the  dwarf  was  not  so  distorted  as  to  aigue 
any  want  of  strength  or  activity.  WhQe  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  on 
this  disagreeable  object,  the  popular  creed  oceurred  to  his  remem- 
brance^ concerning  gnomes,  or  earthly  spirits,  which  make  their 
abode  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  and  so  much  did  this  figure 
correspond  "with  ideas  he  had  formed  of  their  appearance,  that 
he  looked  on  it  with  disgust,  mingled  not  indeed  with  fear,  but 
that  sort  of  awe  which  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  creature 
may  infuse  into  the  most  steady  bosom. 

The  dwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  from  beneath  a 
companion.  This  second  figure  ascended  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fijTst ;  but  it  was  a  female  arm,  in  this  second  instance, 
whidi  upheld  the  lamp  from  the  subterranean  vault  out  of  which 
these  presentments  arose,  and  it  was  a  female  form,  much 
resembling  the  first  in  shape  and  proportions,  which  slowly 
eoaeiged  frt)m  the  floor.  Her  dress  was  also  of  red  samite, 
fimtastically  cut  and  flounced,  as  if  she  had  been  dressed  fyt 
some  exhibition  of  mimes  or  jugglers ;  and  with  the  same  minute- 
ness which  h^  predecessor  had  exhibited,  she  passed  the  lamp 
over  her  &ce  and  person,  which  seemed  to  rival  the  male  in 
ugliness.  But  with  all  this  most  unfavourable  exterior,  there 
was  one  trait  in  the  features  of  both  which  argued  alertness  and 
intelligence  in  the  most  unc(»nmon  degree.  This  arose  from  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eyes,  which,  deep  set  beneath  black  and  shaggy 
brows,  Reamed  wi^  a  lustre  which,  like  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
toad,  seemed  to  make  some  amends  for  the  extreme  ugliness  of 
ooontenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spell-boiind,  while  this  imlovely 
pair,  moving  round  the  chapel  dose  to  each  other,  appeared  to 
perform  the  datj  of  swe^ing  it,  like  menials ;  but,  as  they  used 
only  one  hand,  the  floor  was  not  much  benefited  by  the  exercise, 
which  they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  gestures  and  manner,  as 
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befitted  their  bizarre  and  fimtastio  appearance.  When  they 
approached  near  to  the  knight,  in  the  course  of  their  occupation, 
they  ceased  to  use  their  brooms,  and  placing  themselves  side  by 
side,  directly  opposite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  they  again  slowly  shifted 
the  lights  which  th^  held,  so  as  to  allow  him  distinctly  to  sur- 
vey features  which  were  not  rendered  more  agreeable  by  being 
brought  nearer,  and  to  observe  the  extreme  quickness  and  keen- 
ness with  which  their  black  and  glittering  eyes  flashed  back  the 
light  of  the  lamps.  They  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
upon  the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed  him,  turned 
their  fietces  to  each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud  yelling  laugh,  which 
resounded  in  his  ears.  The  sound  was  so  ghastly,  that  Sir 
Kenneth  started  at  hearing  it,  and  hastily  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  Qod,  who  they  were  who  pro&ned  that  holy  place  with 
such  antic  gestures  and  elritch  exdamations. 

"  I  am  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,"  said  the  abcnrtion-fleeming  male, 
in  a  voice  conresponding  to  his  figure,  and  resembling  that  of  the 
night-crow  more  than  any  sound  which  is  heard  by  daylight 

**  And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,"  replied  the 
female,  in  tones  which,  being  shriller,  were  yet  wilder  than  those 
of  her  companion. 

"Wherefore  are  you  lierel"  again  demanded  the  knight, 
scarcely  yet  assured  that  it  was  human  beings  which  he  saw 
before  him. 

''  I  am,"  replied  the  male  dwarf,  with  much  assumed  ^vity 
and  dignity,  ''  the  twelfth  Imaum — I  am  Mahommed  Mohadi, 
the  guide  and  the  conductor  of  the  faithful  An  hundred  hcnrses 
stand  ready  saddled  for  me  and  my  train  at  the  Holy  City,  and 
as  many  at  the  City  of  Refuge.  I  am  he  who  shall  bear  witness, 
and  this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

"  Thou  liest  i "  answered  the  female,  interrupting  her  com* 
panion,  in  tones  yet  shriller  than  his  own ;  ''  I  am  none  of  thy 
houris,  and  thou  art  no  such  infidel  trash  as  the  Mahommed  of 
whom  thou  speakest  May  my  curse  rest  upon  his  coffin  1 — ^I 
tell  thee,  thou  ass  of  Issachar,  thou  art  King  Arthur  of  Britain, 
whom  the  fairies  stole  away  fit>m  the  field  of  Avalon ;  and  I  am 
Dame  Guenevra,  famed  for  her  beauty." 

''  But  in  truth,  noble  sir,"  said  the  male,  "  we  are  distressed 
princes,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of  King  Guy  of  Jerusalem, 
until  he  was  driven  out  fh>m  his  own  nest  by  the  foul  infidds-^ 
Heaven's  bolts  consume  them  1 " 
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^  Hush,"  said  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which  the  knight  had 
entered — ''  Hush,  fools,  and  begone ;  your  ministry  is  ended.'' 

The  dwar£3  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command,  than,  gibbering 
in  discordant  whispers  to  each  other,  they  blew  out  their  lights 
at  once,  and  left  the  knight  in  utter  darkness,  which,  when  the 
pattering  of  their  retiring  feet  had  died  away,  was  soon  accom- 
panied by  its  fittest  companion,  total  silence. 

The  flight  felt  the  departure  of  these  imfortunate  creatures  a 
reliefl  He  could  not,  from  their  language,  manners,  and  appear- 
ance, doubt  that  th^  belonged  to  the  degraded  class  of  bdngs, 
whom  deformity  of  person  and  weakness  of  intellect  reconunended 
to  the  painful  situation  of  appendages  to  great  feunilies,  where 
their  personal  appearance  and  imbecility  were  food  for  merriment 
to  the  household.  SHperior  in  no  respect  to  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  his  time,  the  Scottish  knight  might,  at  another 
period,  have  been  much  amused  by  the  mummoiy  of  these  poor 
effigies  of  humanity ;  but  now,  their  appearance,  gesticulations, 
and  language,  broke  the  train  of  deep  and  solemn  feeling  with 
which  he  was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced  m  the  disappearance  of 
the  unhappy  objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired,  the  door  at  which  he 
had  entered  opened  slowly,  and,  remaining  igar,  discovered  a 
faint  light  arising  from  a  lantern  placed  upon  the  threshold. 
Its  doubtful  and  wavering  gleam  showed  a  dark  form  reclined 
beside  the  entrance,  but  without  its  precincts,  which,  on  approach- 
ing it  more  nearly,  he  recognised  to  be  the  hermit,  couching  in 
the  same  humble  posture  in  which  he  had  at  first  laid  himself 
down,  and  which,  doubtless^  he  had  retained  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  guesf  s  continuing  in  the  chapel 

"  All  is  over,"  said  the  hermit,  as  he  heard  the  knight  ap- 
proaching— "  and  the  most  wretched  of  earthly  sinners,  with 
him,  who  should  think  himself  most  honoured  and  most  happy 
among  the  race  of  humanity,  must  retire  ^m  this  place.  Take 
the  light,  and  guide  me  down  the  descent,  for  I  may  not  uncover 
my  eyes  untfl  I  am  far  from  this  hallowed  spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  8i}ence,  for  a  solemn  and  yet 
ecstatic  sense  of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenced  even  the  eager 
workings  of  curiosity.  He  led  the  way  with  considerable  accu- 
racy through  the  various  secret  passages  and  stairs  by  which 
thi^  had  ascended,  until  at  length  they  found  themselves  in  the 
outward  cell  of  the  hermit's  cavern. 
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'^  The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his  dungeon,  repdeved 
from  one  miserable  day  to  another,  until  his  awful  judge  shall 
at  length  ^)point  the  well-desenred  sentence  to  be  carried  into 
execution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the  veil  with 
which  his  eyes  had  been  bound,  and  looked  at  it  with  a  sup- 
pressed and  hollow  sigh.  No  sooner  had  he  restored  it  to  the 
eiypt  from  which  he  had  caused  the  Scot  to  bring  it,  than  he 
said  hastily  and  stenily  to  his  companion — "  Begone,  begone, 
— to  rest,  to  rest.  You  may  sleep — ^you  can  sleep — I  neither 
can  nor  may." 

Respecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which  this  was  spoken, 
the  knight  retired  into  the  inner  cell ;  but,  casting  back  his  eye 
as  he  left  the  exterior  grotto,  he  beheld  the  anchorite  stripping 
his  shoulders  with  frantic  haste  of  their  shaggy  mantle,  and  ere 
he  could  shut  the  frail  door  which  sq>arated  the  two  compart- 
ments of  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourge,  and  the 
groans  of  the  penitent  under  his  self-inflicted  penance.  A  cold 
shudder  came  over  the  knight  as  he  reflected  what  could  be  the 
foulness  of  the  sin,  what  the  depth  of  the  remorse,  which,  appa- 
rently, such  severe  penance  could  neither  cleanse  nor  assuage.  He 
told  his  beads  devoutly,  and  flung  himself  on  his  rude  couch,  after 
a  glance  at  the  still  sleeping  Moslem,  and,  wearied  by  the  various 
scenes  of  the  day  and  the  night,  soon  slept  as  sound  as  infancy. 
Upon  his  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  held  certain  conferences 
with  the  hermit  upon  matters  <rf  importance,  and  the  result  of 
their  intercourse  induced  him  to  remain  for  two  days  longer  in 
the  grotto.  He  was  regular,  as  became  a  pilgrim,  in  his  devo- 
tional exercises,  but  was  not  again  admitted  to  the  chapel  in 
which  he  had  seen  such  wonders. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Kow  change  the  scene — and  let  the  trumpets  ■ound. 
For  we  must  rouse  the  lion  ^m  his  lair. 

Old  Plat. 

The  scene  must  change,  as  oar  programme  has  announced,  horn 
the  mountain  wildemlBSB  of  Jordan  to  the  camp  of  King  Richard 
of  England,  then  stationed  betwixt  Jean  d'Acre  and  Ascalon ;  and 
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eontamiog  that  army  with  which  he  of  the  Lion  Heart  had  pro* 
mised  himself  a  triamphant  march  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  which  ho 
wonld  probably  have  succeeded,  if  not  hindered  by  the  jealousies 
of  the  Christian  princes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  and  the 
offence  taken  by  them  at  the  uncurbed  haughtiness  of  the  Eng« 
lish  monarch,  and  Richard's  unveiled  contempt  for  his  brother 
sovereigns,  who,  his  equals  in  rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in 
courage,  hardihood,  and  military  talents.  Such  discords,  and 
particularly  those  betwixt  Richard  and  Philip  of  France,  created 
disputes  and  obstacles  which  impeded  every  active  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  heroic  though  impetuous  Richard,  while  the  ranks 
of  the  Crusaders  were  daily  thinned,  not  only  by  the  desertion 
of  individuals,  but  of  entire  bands,  headed  by  their  respective 
feudal  leaders,  who  withdrew  from  a  contest  in  whidi  they  had 
ceased  to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fieital  to  soldiers 
from  the  north,  and  the  more  so  that  the  dissolute  license  of  the 
Crusaders,  forming  a  singular  contrast  to  the  principles  and  pur- 
pose of  their  taking  up  arms,  rendered  them  more  easy  victims 
to  the  insalubrious  influence  of  burning  heat  and  chilling  dews. 
To  these  discouraging  causes  of  loss  was  to  be  added  the  sword 
of  the  enemy.  Saladin,  than  whom  no  greater  name  is  recorded 
in  Eastern  history,  had  learnt,  to  his  fotal  experience,  that  his 
light-armed  foUowers  were  little  able  to  meet  in  dose  encounter 
with  the  iron-dad  Franks,  and  had  been  taught,  at  the  same  time, 
to  apprehend  and  dread  the  adventurous  character  of  his  anta- 
gonist Richard.  But  if  his  armies  were  more  than  once  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  his  numbers  gave  the  Saracen  the  advantage 
in  those  lighter  skirmishes,  of  which  many  were  inevitable. 

As  the  anny  of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  enterprises  of  the 
Sultan  became  more  numerous  and  more  bold  in  this  spedes  of 
petty  warfare.  The  camp  of  the  Crusaders  was  surrounded,  and 
almost  besi^ed,  by  clouds  of  light  cavalry,  resembling  swarms  of 
wasps,  easily  crushed  when  they  are  once  grasped,  but  furnished 
with  wings  to  dude  superior  strength,  and  stings  to  inflict  harm 
and  mischief.  There  was  perpetual  war&re  of  posts  and  foragers, 
in  which  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  any  correspond- 
ing object  being  gained ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  and  com- 
munications were  cut  off.  The  Crusaders  had  to  purchase  the 
means  of  sustaining  life  by  life  itself;  and  wat^,  like  that  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  longed  for  by  King  David,  one  of  its 
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ancient  roonarchB,  was  then»  as  before,  only  obtained  by  the 
expenditure  of  blood. 

These  evils  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counterbalanced  by  the 
stem  resolution  and  restless  activity  of  King  Richard,  who,  with 
some  of  his  best  knights,  was  ever  on  horseback,  ready  to  repair 
to  any  point  where  danger  occurred,  and  often  not  only  bring- 
ing unexpected  succour  to  the  Christians,  but  discomfiting  the 
infidels  when  they  seemed  most  secure  of  victory.  But  even  the 
iron  firame  of  CoBur  de  Lion  could  not  support,  without  iiyuiy, 
the  alternations  of  the  unwholesome  climate,  joined  to  ceaseless 
exertions  of  body  and  mind.  He  became  afflicted  Tivith  one  of 
those  slow  and  wasting  fevers  peculiar  to  Asia,  and,  in  despite 
of  his  great  strength,  and  still  greater  courage,  grew  first  unfit 
to  mount  on  horseback,  and  then  unable  to  attend  the  councils 
of  war  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  held  by  the  Crusaders. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inactivity 
was  rendered  more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the  English 
monarch,  by  the  resolution  of  the  council  to  engage  in  a  truce  of 
thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Saladin ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  he 
was  incensed  at  the  delay  which  this  interposed  to  the  progress 
of  the  great  enterprise,  he  was,  on  the  other,  somewhat  consoled 
by  knowing  that  others  were  not  acquiring  laurels  while  he  re- 
mained inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Coeur  de  Lion  could  least  excuse,  was  the 
general  inactivity  which  prevailed  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
so  soon  as  his  illness  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  and  the  reports 
which  he  extracted  from  his  unwilling  attendants  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  the  hopes  of  the  host  had  abated  in  proportion 
to  his  illness,  and  that  the  interval  of  truce  was  employed,  not 
in  recruiting  their  numbers,  reanimating  their  courage,  fostering 
their  spirit  of  conquest,  and  preparing  for  a  speedy  and  determined 
advance  upon  the  Holy  City,  which  was  the  olyect  of  their  ex- 
pedition, but  in  securing  the  camp  occupied  by  their  diminished 
followers,  with  trenches,  palisades,  and  other  fortifications,  as  if 
preparing  rather  to  repel  an  attack  from  a  poweriul  enemy  so 
soon  as  hostilities  should  recommence,  than  to  assume  the  proud 
character  of  conquerors  and  assailants. 

The  English  king  chafed  under  these  reports,  like  the  im- 
prisoned lion  viewing  his  prey  frt)m  the  iron  barriers  of  his 
cage.  Naturally  rash  and  impetuous,  the  irritability  of  his  temper 
preyed  on  itself.     He  wa^  dreaded  by  his  attendants,  and  even 
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the  medical  assistants  feared  to  assume  the  necessary  authority, 
which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to  his  patient,  must  needs  exer- 
cise over  him.  One  faithful  baron,  who,  perhaps,  from  the  con- 
genial nature  of  his  disposition,  was  devoutly  attached  to  the 
King's  person,  dared  alone  to  come  between  the  dragon  and  his 
wrath,  and  quietly,  but  firmly,  maintained  a  control  which  no 
other  dared  assume  over  the  dangerous  invalid,  and  which  Thomas 
de  Multon  only  exercised,  because  he  esteemed  his  sovereign's 
life  and  honour  more  than  he  did  the  degree  of  favour  which  he 
might  lose,  or  even  the  risk  which  he  might  incur,  in  nursing  a 
patient  so  intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so  perilous. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  and,  in 
an  age  when  surnames  and  titles  were  not  distinctly  attached,  as 
now,  to  the  individuals  who  bore  them,  he  was  called  by  the 
Normans  the  Lord  de  Yaux,  and  in  English,  by  the  Saxons,  who 
dung  to  their  native  language,  and  were  proud  of  the  share  of 
Saxon  blood  in  this  renowned  warrior's  veins,  he  was  termed 
Thomas,  or  more  familiarly,  Tom  of  the  Gills,  or  Narrow 
YsHeys,  from  which  his  exteonsive  domains  derived  their  well- 
known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the  wars,  whether 
waged  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  or  amongst  the  various 
domestic  factions  which  then  tore  the  former  country  asunder, 
and  in  all  had  been  distinguished,  as  well  from  his  military  con- 
duct as  his  personal  prowess.  He  was,  in  other  respects,  a  rude 
soldier,  blunt  and  careless  in  his  bearing,  and  taciturn,  nay,  almost 
sullen  in  his  habits  of  society,  and  seeming,  at  least,  to  disclaim 
all  knowledge  of  policy  and  of  courtly  art.  There  were  men, 
however,  who  pretended  to  look  deeply  into  character,  who 
asserted  that  the  Lord  de  Yaux  was  not  less  shrewd  and  aspiring, 
than  he  was  blimt  and  bold,  and  who  thought  that,  while  he 
assimilated  himself  to  the  king's  own  character  of  blunt  hardi- 
hood, it  was,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  an  eye  to  establish 
his  favour  and  to  gratify  his  own  hopes  of  deep-laid  ambition. 
But  no  one  cared  to  thwart  his  schemes,  if  such  he  had,  by 
rivalling  him  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  daily  attendance 
on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient  whose  disease  was  pronounced 
infectious,  and  more  especially  when  it  was  remembeied  that  the 
patient  was  CcBur  de  Lion,  suffering  under  all  the  furious  im- 
patience of  a  soldier  withheld  from  battle,  and  a  sovereign 
sequestered  from  authority ;  and  the  common  soldiers,  at  loMt 
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in  the  English  army,  were  generally  of  opinion  that  De  Vaux 
attended  on  the  King,  like  comrade  upon  comrade,  in  the  honest 
and  disintereijtcd  frankness  of  military  friendship,  contracted 
between  the  partakers  of  daily  dangers. 

It  was  on  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  day  that  Richard  lay  on  his 
couch  of  sickness,  loathing  it  as  much  in  his  mind  as  his  illness 
made  it  irksome  to  his  body.  His  bright  blue  eye,  which  at  all 
times  shone  with  uncommon  keenness  and  splendour,  had  its 
vivacity  augmented  by  fever  and  mental  impatience,  and  glanced 
from  among  his  curled  and  unshorn  locks  of  yellow  hair,  as  fitfully 
and  as  vividly  as  the  last  gleams  of  the  sun  shoot  through  the 
clouds  of  an  approaching  thunderstorm,  which  still,  however,  are 
gilded  by  its  beams.  His  manly  features  showed  the  progress 
of  wastiftg  illness,  and  his  beard,  neglected  and  untrimmed,  had 
overgrown  both  lips  and  chin.  Casting  himself  from  side  to  side, 
now  clutching  towards  him  the  coverings,  which  at  the  next 
moment  he  flung  as  impatiently  from  him,  his  tossed  couch  and 
impatient  gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the  reckless 
impatience  of  a  disposition,  whose  natural  sphere  was  that  of  the 
most  active  exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomas  de  Vaux,  in  face,  attitude,  and 
manner,  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  suffering  monarch. 
His  stature  approached  the  gigantic,  and\  his  hair  in  thickness 
might  have  resembled  that  of  Samson,  tl^pugh  only  after  the 
Israelitish  champion's  locks  had  passed  und(??vthe  shears  of  the 
Philistines,  for  those  of  De  Vaux  were  cut  short,^  that  they  might 
be  enclosed  imder  his  helmet.  The  light  of  his  broad,  large 
hazel  eye,  resembled  that  of  the  autumn  mom,  and  it  was  only 
perturbed  for  a  moment,  when  from  time  to  time  it  was  attracted 
by  Richard's  vehement  marks  of  agitation  and  restlessness.  His 
features,  though  massive  like  his  person,  might  have  been  hand- 
some before  they  were  defaced  with  scars ;  his  upper  lip,  afior 
the  fashion  of  the  Normans,  was  covered  with  thick  musta(-li?is, 
which  grew  so  long  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  with  his  hair,  and, 
like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled  with  grey.  His 
frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which  most  readily  defies  both  toil 
and  climate,  for  he  was  thin  flanked,  broad  chested,  long  armed, 
deep  breathed,  and  strong  limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside  hi« 
buff-coat,  which  displayed  the  cross-cut  on  the  shoulder,  for  more 
than  three  nights,  enjoying  but  such  momentary  repose  as  the 
wanler  of  a  sick  monarch's  couch  might  by  snatches  in<lulge 
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This  Baron  rarely  changed  his  posture,  except  to  administer  to 
Richard  the  medicine  or  refreshments,  which  none  of  his  less 
favoured  attendants  could  persuade  the  impatient  monarch  to 
take;  and  there  was  something  affecting  in  the  kindly,  yet 
awkward  manner  in  which  he  discharged  offices  so  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  blunt  and  soldierly  habits  and  manners. 

The  pavilion  in  which  these  personages  were,  had,  as  became 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  personal  character  of  Richard,  more  of 
a  warlike  than  a  sumptuous  or  royal  character.  Weapons 
offensive  and  defensive,  several  of  them  of  strange  and  newly- 
invented  construction,  were  scattered  about  the  tented  apartment, 
or  disposed  upon  the  pillows  which  supported  it.  Skins  of 
animals  slain  in  the  chase  were  stretched  on  the  ground,  or  ex- 
tended along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and,  upon  a  heap  of  these 
silvan  spoils,  lay  three  alans^  as  they  were  then  called  (wolf- 
greyhoimds,  that  is),  of  the  largest  size,  and  as  white  as  snow. 
Their  faces,  marked  with  many  a  scar  ftt)m  clutch  and  fang, 
showed  their  share  in  collecting  the  trophies  upon  which  they 
reposed,  and  their  eyes,  fixed  from  time  to  time  with  an  expressive 
stretch  and  yawn  upon  the  bed  of  Richard,  evinced  how  much 
they  marvelled  at  and  regretted  the  unwonted  inactivity  which 
they  were  compelled  to  share.  These  were  but  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  soldier  and  huntsman  ;  but,  on  a  small  table  close 
by  the  bed  was  placed  a  shield  of  wrought  steel,  of  triangular 
form,  bearing  the  three  lions  passant,  first  assumed  by  the 
chivalrous  monarch,  and  before  it  the  golden  circlet,  resembling 
much  a  ducal  coronet,  only  that  it  was  higher  in  front  than  be- 
hind, which,  with  the  purple  velvet  and  embroidered  tiara  that 
lined  it,  formed  then  the  emblem  of  England's  sovereignty. 
Beside  it,  as  if  prompt  for  defending  the  regal  symbol,  lay  a 
mighty  curtal  axe,  which  would  have  wearied  the  arm  of  any 
other  than  CoBur  de  Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two  or  three 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  depressed,  anxious  for  their 
master's  health,  and  not  less  so  for  their  own  safety,  in 
case  of  his  decease.  Their  gloomy  apprehensions  spread  them- 
selvee  to  the  warders  without,  who  paced  about  in  downcast 
and  sO^t  contemplation,  or,  resting  on  their  halberds,  stood 
motionless  on  their  post,  rather  like  armed  trophies  than  living 
warriors. 

"  So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from  without,  Sir 
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Thomas  ?"  said  the  King,  after  a  long  and  pertiirbed  silence,  spent 
m  the  feverish  agitation  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
"All  our  knights  turned  women,  and  our  ladies  become  devotees, 
and  neither  a  spark  of  valour  nor  of  gallantry  to  enlighten  a  camp 
which  contains  the  choicest  of  Europe^s  chivalry — Ha !" 

"  The  truce,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  the  same  patience 
with  which  he  had  twenty  times  repeated  the  explanation — ^*  the 
truce  prevents  us  bearing  ourselves  as  men  of  action ;  and,  for 
the  ladies,  I  am  no  great  reveller,  as  is  weU  known  to  your 
Miy'esty,  and  seldom  exchange  steel  and  buff  for  velvet  and 
gold — but  thus  far  I  know,  that  our  choicest  beauties  are  waiting 
upon  the  Queen's  Mf^esty  and  the  Princess,  to  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  convent  of  Engaddi,  to  accomplish  their  vows  for  your  High- 
nesses deliverance  from  this  trouble.'' 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience  of  indis- 
position, '^that  royal  matrons  and  maidens  should  risk  them- 
selves, where  the  dogs  who  defile  the  land  have  as  little  truth 
to  man,  as  they  have  faith  towards  Godi" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  they  have  Saladin's  word 
for  their  safety." 

"True,  true!"  replied  Richard,  "and  I  did  the  heathen 
Soldan  injustice — I  owe  him  reparation  for  it. — ^Would  God  I 
were  but  fit  to  offer  it  him  upon  my  body  between  the  two  hosts 
— Christendom  and  Heathenesse  both  looking  on  !" 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out  of  bed,  naked 
to  the  shoulder,  and,  painfully  raising  himself  in  his  couch, 
shook  his  clenched  hand,  as  if  it  grasped  sword  or  battle-axe, 
and  was  then  brandished  over  the  jewelled  turban  of  the  Soldan. 
It  was  not  without  a  gentle  degree  of  violence,  which  the  King 
would  scarce  have  endured  from  another,  that  De  Vaux,  in  his 
character  of  sick-nurse,  compelled  his  royal  master  to  replace 
himself  in  the  couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  with  the  care  which  a  mother  bestows  upon  an  im- 
patient child. 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one,  De  Vaux," 
said  the  King,  laughing  with  a  bitter  expression,  while  he 
submitted  to  the  strength  which  he  was  unable  to  resist; 
"  methinks  a  coif  would  become  thy  lowering  features  as  well  as 
a  child's  biggm  would  beseem  mine.  We  should  be  a  babe 
and  nurse  to  frighten  girls  with." 

"  We  have  frightened  men  in  our  time,  my  liege,"  said  De 
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Vaux ;  **  and,  I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten  them  again.  What 
is  a  ferer-fit,  that  we  should  not  endure  it  patiently,  in  order 
togetridof  it  easily  r 

'*  Ferer-fit !"  exclaimed  Richard,  impetuously ;  "  thou  mayeet 
tiiink,  and  justly,  that  it  is  a  fever-fit  with  me ;  but  what  is  it 
with  all  the  other  Christian  princes — with  Philip  of  France — 
with  that  dull  Austrian — ^with  him  of  Montserrat — with  the 
HospitallerB — ^with  the  Templars — ^what  is  it  with  all  them  ? — 
I  will  tell  thee — it  is  a  cold  palsy — a  dead  lethargy — a  disease 
that  deprives  them  of  speech  and  action — a  canker  that  has 
eaten  into  the  heart  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  chivalrous,  and 
virtuous  among  them — ^that  has  made  them  false  to  the  noblest 
vow  ever  knights  were  sworn  to — has  made  them  indifferent  to 
their  fame,  and  forgetful  of  their  God  !" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  take  it 
lees  violently — ^you  will  be  heard  without  doors,  where  such 
-speeches  are  but  too  current  already  among  the  common  sol- 
cUery,  and  engender  discord  and  contention  in  the  Christian 
host.  Bethink  you  that  your  illness  mars  the  mainspring  of 
their  enterprise :  a  mangonel  will  work  without  screw  and  lever 
better  than  the  Christian  host  without  King  Richard." 

''  Thou  flatterest  me,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard ;  and,  not  in- 
sensible to  the  power  of  praise,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  pillow, 
with  a  more  detiberate  attempt  to  repose  than  he  had  yet  ex- 
hibited. But  Thomas  de  Vaux  was  no  courtier;  the  phrase 
which  had  offered  had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lips ;  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to  soothe 
and  prolong  the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He  was  silent, 
therefore,  until,  relapsing  into  his  moody  contemplations,  the 
King  demanded  of  him  sharply, ''  Despardieux  !  This  is  smoothly 
said  to  soothe  a  sick  man ;  but  does  a  league  of  monarchs,  an 
assemblage  of  nobles,  a  convocation  of  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe, 
droop  with  the  siclmess  of  one  man,  though  he  chances  to  be 
King  of  England  ?  Why  should  Richard's  illness,  or  Richard's 
death,  check  the  march  of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  brave  as 
himself  t  When  the  master  stag  is  struck  down,  the  herd  do 
not  disperse  upon  his  fall — ^when  the  &lcon  strikes  the  leading 
crane,  another  takes  the  guidance  of  the  phalanx — Why  do  not 
the  powers  assemble  and  choose  some  one,  to  whom  th^  may 
intrust  the  guidance  of  the  host  1" 

''  ForaooUi,  and  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  ] 
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hear  consultationB  have  been  held  among  the  royal  leaders  for 
Bome  such  purpose/' 

'*  Ha !''  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awakened,  giving  his 
mental  irritation  another  direction — *'  Am  I  forgot  by  my  allies 
ere  I  have  taken  the  last  sacrament  1 — do  they  hold  me  dead 
already  1 — But  no,  no — they  are  right — and  whom  do  they  select 
as  leader  of  the  C^iristian  host  ?" 

"  Rank  and  dignity,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  point  to  the  King  of 
France." 

"  Oh,  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "  Philip  of  France 
and  Navarre — Dennis  Mountjoie — his  Most  Christian  Majesty ! 
mouth-filling  words  these !  There  is  but  one  risk — that  he 
might  mistake  the  words  En  arrive  for  En  avant,  and  lead  us 
back  to  Paris,  instead  of  marching  to  Jerusalem.  His  politic 
head  has  learned  by  this  time,  that  there  is  more  to  be  gotten  by 
oppressing  his  feudatories,  and  pillaging  his  allies,  than  fighting 
with  the  Turks  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria,"  said  De 
Vaux. 

*•'  What !  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself,  Thomas — 
nearly  aa  thick-headed,  but  without  thy  indifierence  to  danger, 
and  carelessness  of  offence?  I  tell  thee  that  Austria  has  in  all 
that  mass  of  flesh  no  bolder  animation,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
peevishness  of  a  wasp,  and  the  courage  of  a  wren.  Out  upon 
him  ! — lie  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of  glory  ! — Give  him  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  to  drink  with  his  besmirched  baaren-hauters 
and  lanceknechts." 

"  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  continued  the 
baron,  not  sorry  to  keep  his  master's  attention  engaged  on  other 
topics  than  his  own  illness,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  cha- 
racters of  prince  and  potentate — "  There  is  the  grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,"  he  continued,  "  undaunted,  skilful,  brave  in  battle, 
and  sage  in  council,  having  no  separate  kingdoms  of  his  own  to 
divert  his  exertions  from  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land — what 
thinks  your  Majesty  of  the  Master  as  a  general  leader  of  the 
Christian  host?" 

"  Ha,  Beau-Seant !"  answered  the  King.  "Oh,  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  Brother  Giles  Amaury — he  understands  the 
ordering  of  a  battle,  and  the  fighting  in  front  when  it  begins. 
But,  Sir  Thomas,  were  it  fair  to  take  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
heathen  Saladin,  so  full  of  all  the  virtues  which  may  distinguish 
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fmduisteiied  man,  and  give  it  to  Giles  Amauiy,  a  worse  Pagan 
than  himaelf — an  idolater — ^a  devO-worshipper — a  necromancer 
—who  practises  crimes  the  most  dark  and  unnatural,  in  the 
vaults  and  secret  places  of  abomination  and  darkness  1" 

"  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  tainted  by  fame,  either  with  heresy  or  magic,"  said 
Thomas  de  Vauz. 

"  But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miser  1"  said  Richard,  hastily ;  "  has 
he  not  been  suspected — ay,  more  than  suspected — of  seUing  to 
the  infidels  thofse  advantages  which  they  would  never  have  won 
by  fidr  force  ?  Tush,  man,  better  give  the  army  to  be  made 
merdiandiBe  of  by  Venetian  skippers  and  Lombardy  pedlars, 
than  trust  it  to  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John.'' 

"Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess,"  said  the 
Baron  de  Vaux — "What  say  you  to  the  gallant  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  el^ant,  such  a  good  man-at-arms  V 

"Wise?  canning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard;  "ele- 
gant in  a  lady's  chamber,  if  you  wiU.  Oh,  ay,  Conrade  of 
Montserrat, — who  knows  not  the  popinjay  ?  Politic  and  versa- 
tUe,  he  will  change  you  his  purposes  as  often  as  the  trimmings 
of  his  doublet,  and  you  shall  never  be  able  to  guess  the  hue  of 
his  inmost  vestments  from  their  outward  colours.  A  man-at- 
arms?  ay,  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and  can  bear  him  well 
in  the  tilt-yard,  and  at  the  barriers,  when  swords  are  blunted 
at  point  and  edge,  and  spears  are  tipped  with  trenchers  of 
wood,  instead  of  steel-pikes.  Wert  thou  not  with  me,  when  I 
said  to  that  same  gay  Marquis,  '  Here  we  be,  three  good  Christ- 
ians, and  on  yonder  plain  ^ere  pricks  a  band  of  some  threescore 
Saracens ;  what  say  you  to  charge  them  briskly  1  There  are  but 
twenty  unbelieving  miscreants  to  each  true  knight.'" 

"  I  recoUect  the  Marquis  replied,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  that  his 
limbs  were  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that  he  would  rather  bear 
the  heart  of  a  man  than  of  a  beast,  though  that  beast  were  the 
lion.  But  I  see  how  it  is — ^we  shall  end  where  we  began,  with- 
out hope  of  praying  at  the  Sepulchre,  untO  Heaven  shall  restore 
King  Richard  to  health." 

At  this  grave  remark,  Richard  burst  out  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  the  first  which  he  had  for  some  time  indulged  in. 
"  Why,  what  a  thing  is  conscience,"  he  said,  "  that  through  its 
means  even  such  a  thick-witted  northern  lord  as  thou  canst 
bting  thy  sovereign-  to  confess  his  folly !     It  is  true,  that,  did 
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they  not  propose  themselves  as  fit  to  hold  my  leading-staff, 
little  shotdd  I  care  for  plucking  the  silken  trappings  off  the 
puppets  thou  hast  shown  me  in  succession — What  concerns  it 
me  what  fine  tinsel  robes  they  swagger  in,  unless  when  they 
are  named  as  rivals  in  the  glorious  enterprise  to  which  I  have 
vowed  myself  1  Yes,  De  Vaux,  I  confess  my  weakness,  and 
the  wilfulness  of  my  ambition.  The  Christian  camp  contains, 
doubtless,  many  a  better  knight  than  Richard  of  England,  and 
it  would  be  wise  and  worthy  to  assign  to  the  best  of  them  the 
leading  of  the  host — but,"  continued  the  warlike  monarch, 
raising  himself  in  his  bed,  and  shaking  the  cover  firom  his 
head,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  ''  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  while  I  was  unable  to  bear 
my  share  in  the  noble  task,  he  should,  so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to 
lay  lance  in  rest,  undergo  my  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for 
having  diminiBhed  my  fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to  the  object 
of  my  enterprise. — But  hark,  what  trumpets  are  those  at  a 
distance  ? " 

"  Those  of  King  Philip,  as  I  guess,  my  liege,"  said  the  stout 
Englishman. 

"  Thou  art  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  endeavour- 
ing to  start  up — "  hearest  thou  not  that  clash  and  clang  ?  By 
Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in  the  camp — I  hear  their  lelies."* 

He  again  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  De  Vaux  was 
obliged  to  exercise  his  own  great  strength,  and  also  to  summon 
the  assistance  of  the  chamberlains  from  the  inner  tent,  to 
restrain  him. 

**Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaux,"  said  the  incensed 
monarch,  when,  breathless  and  exhausted  with  struggling,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  superior  strength,  and  to  repose  in  quiet 
on  his  couch.  "  I  would  I  were — I  would  I  were  but  strong 
enough  to  dash  thy  brains  out  with  my  battle-axe  !" 

"  I  would  you  had  the  strength,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  and  would  even  take  the  risk  of  its  being  so  employed.  The 
odds  would  be  great  in  favour  of  Christendom,  were  Thomas 
Multon  dead,  and  Coeur  de  Lion  himself  again." 

"  Mine  honest  faithful  servant,"  said  Kichard,  extending  his 
hand,  which  the  baron  reverentially  saluted,  *' forgive  thy 
master's  impatience  of  mood.  It  is  this  burning  fever  which 
*  The  war-cries  of  the  Moslomah. 
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chides  thee,  and  not  thy  kind  master,  Richard  of  England. 
Bat  go,  I  prithee,  and  bring  me  word  what  strangers  are  in  the 
camp,  for  these  sounds  are  not  of  Christendom." 

De  Yaiix  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assigned,  and,  in 
his  absence,  which  he  had  resolved  should  be  brief,  he  charged 
the  chamberlains,  pages,  and  attendants,  to  redouble  their 
attention  on  their  sovereign,  with  threats  of  holding  them  to 
Teqx>nsibilit7,  which  rather  added  to  than  diminished  their 
timid  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  for  next  perhaps 
to  the  ire  of  the  monarch  himself,  they  dreaded  that  of  the 
stem  and  inexorable  Lord  of  Gilsland.  * 

*  Note  A.     Lord  of  Gilsland. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

There  never  was  a  time  on  the  March  parts  yet, 

When  Scottish  with  English  met, 
But  it  was  marvel  if  the  red  blood  ran  not 

As  the  rain  doe?  in  the  street. 

Battle  of  Ottbrbourn. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  band  of  Scottish  warriors  had  joined  the 
Crusaders,  and  had  naturally  placed  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  English  monarch,  being,  like  his  native  troops, 
most  of  them  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent,  speaking  the  same 
languages,  possessed,  some  of  them,  of  English  as  well  as  Scot- 
tish demesnes,  and  allied,  in  some  cases,  by  blood  and  inter- 
marriage. The  period  also  preceded  that  when  the  grasping 
ambition  of  Edward  I.  gave  a  deadly  and  envenomed  character 
to  the  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations ;  the  English  fighting  for 
the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch,  with  all  the  stem 
determination  and  obstinacy  which  has  ever  characterised  their 
nation,  for  the  defence  of  their  independence,  by  the  most 
violent  means,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
and  at  the  most  extreme  haisard.  As  yet,  wars  betwixt  the 
two  nations,  though  fierce  and  frequent,  had  been  conducted 
on  principles  of  fair  hostility,  and  admitted  of  those  softening 
shades  by  which  courtesy,  and  the  respect  for  open  and  gener- 
ous foemen,  qualify  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.     In  time 
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of  peace,  therefore,  and  especially  when  both,  as  at  present, 
were  engaged  in  war,  waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  and 
rendered  dear  to  them  by  their  ideas  of  religion,  the  adven- 
turers of  both  coimtries  frequently  fought  side  by  side,  their 
national  emidation  serving  only  to  stimulate  them  to  excel  each 
other  in  their  eflforts  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  frank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who  made  no 
distinction  betwixt  his  own  subjects  and  those  of  William  of 
Scotland,  excepting  as  they  bore  themselves  in  the  field  of 
battle,  tended  much  to  conciliate  the  troops  of  both  nations. 
But  upon  his  illness,  and  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in 
which  the  Crasaders  were  placed,  the  national  disunion  between 
the  various  bands  ujiited  in  the  Crusade  began  to  display  itself, 
just  as  old  wounds  break  out  afresh  in  the  human  body,  when 
under  the  influence  of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scotch  and  English,  equally  jealous  and  high-spirited, 
and  apt  to  take  offence, —  the  former  the  more  so,  because  the 
poorer  and  the  weaker  nation, — began  to  fill  up,  by  internal 
dissension,  the  period  when  the  truce  forbade  them  to  wreak 
their  imited  vengeance  on  the  Saracens.  Like  the  contending 
Roman  chiefs  of  old,  the  Scotch  would  admit  no  superiority, 
and  their  southern  neighbours  would  brook  no  equality.  There 
were  charges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the  common  soldiery, 
and  their  leaders  and  commanders,  who  had  been  good  comrades 
in  time  of  victory,  lowered  on  each  other  in  the  period  of  ad- 
versity, as  if  their  union  had  not  been  then  more  essential  than 
ever,  not  only  to  the  success  of  their  common  cause,  but  to  their 
joint  safety.  The  same  disunion  had  begun  to  show  itself  be- 
twixt the  French  and  English,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans, 
and  even  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  but  it  is  only  that 
which  divided  the  two  nations  whom  one  island  bred,  and  who 
seemed  more  animated  against  each  other  for  the  very  reason, 
that  our  narrative  is  principally  concerned  with. 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their  King  to 
Palestine,  De  Vaux  was  most  prejudiced  against  the  Scotch ; 
they  were  his  near  neighbours,  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
during  his  whole  life  in  private  or  public  warfare,  and  on  whom 
he  had  inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he  had  sustained  at 
their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love  and  devotion  to  the  King  was 
like  the  vivid  affection  of  the  old  English  mastiff  to  his  master, 
leaving  him  churlish  and  inaccessible  to  all  others,  even  towards 
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those  to  whom  he  was  indiffereDt,  and  rough  and  dangerous  to 
any  against  whom  he  entertained  a  prejudice.  De  Vauz  had 
never  observed,  without  jealousy  and  displeasure,  his  King  ex- 
hibit any  mark  of  courtesy  or  favour  to  the  wicked,  deceitful, 
and  ferocious  race,  bom  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even 
doubted  the  success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they  were  suffered  to 
bear  arms,  holding  them  in  his  secret  soul  little  better  than  the 
Saracens  whom  he  came  to  combat.  It  may  be  added,  that,  as 
being  himself  a  blunt  and  downright  Englishman,  unaccustomed 
to  conceal  the  slightest  movement  either  of  love  or  of  dislike, 
he  accounted  the  fair-spoken  courtesy,  which  the  Scots  had 
learned,  either  from  imitation  of  their  frequent  allies,  the  French, 
or  which  might  have  arisen  from  their  own  proud  and  reserved 
character,  as  a  false  and  astucious  mark  of  the  most  dangerous 
designs  against  their  neighbours,  over  whom  he  believed,  with 
genuine  English  confidence,  they  could,  by  hji  manhood,  never 
obtain  any  advantage. 

Yet,  though  De  Yaux  entertained  these  sentiments  concern- 
ing his  northern  neighbours,  and  extended  them,  with  little 
mitigation,  even  to  such  as  had  assumed  the  Gross,  his  respect 
for  the  King,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  imposed  by  his  vow  as  a 
Crusader,  prevented  him  from  displaying  them  otherwise  than 
by  r^ularly  shunning  all  intercourse  with  his  Scottish  brethren- 
at-arms,  as  far  as  possible, — by  observing  a  sullen  taciturnity, 
when  compelled  to  meet  them  occasionally, — and  by  looking 
scornfully  upon  them  when  they  encountered  on  the  march  and 
in  camp.  The  Scottish  barons  and  knights  were  not  men  to  bear 
his  scorn  unobserved  or  unreplied  to  ;  and  it  came  to  that  pass, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  determined  and  active  enemy  of  a 
nation,  whom,  after  all,  he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort 
despised.  Nay,  it  was  remarked  by  close  observers,  that,  if  he 
liad  not  towards  them  the  charity  of  Scripture,  which  suffereth 
long,  and  judges  kindly,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
subordinate  and  limited  virtue,  which  alleviates  and  relieves  the 
wants  of  others.  The  wealth  of  Thomas  of  Gilsland  procured 
supplies  of  provisions  and  medicines,  and  some  of  these  usually 
flowed  by  secret  channels  into  the  quarters  of  the  Scottish ;  his 
surly  benevolence  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that,  next  to  a 
man's  friend,  his  foe  was  of  most  importance  to  him,  passing 
over  all  the  intermediate  relations,  as  too  indifferent  to  merit 
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even  a  thought.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  fully  understand  what  we  are  now  to  detail 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  made  many  steps  beyond  the  entrance 
of  the  royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware  of  what  the  far  more 
acute  ear  of  the  English  monarch,  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art 
of  minstrelsy,  had  instantly  discovered,  that  the  musical  strains, 
namely,  which  had  reached  their  ears,  were  produced  by  the  pipes, 
shalms,  and  kettle-drums  of  the  Saracens  ;  and,  at  the  bottom 
of  an  avenue  of  tents,  which  formed  a  broad  access  to  the  pavilion 
of  Richard,  he  could  see  a  crowd  of  idle  soldiers  assembled  around 
the  spot  from  which  the  music  was  heard,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp ;  and  he  saw,  with  great  surprise,  mingled  amid  the 
helmets  of  various  forms  worn  by  the  Crusaders  of  different 
nations,  white  turbans  and  long  pikes,  announcing  the  presence 
of  armed  Saracens,  and  the  huge  deformed  heads  of  several 
camels  or  dromedaries  overlooking  the  multitude  by  aid  of  their 
long  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  unexpected  and 
singular, — ^for  it  was  customary  to  leave  all  flags  of  truce  and 
other  communications  from  the  enemy  at  an  appointed  place 
without  the  barriers, — the  baron  looked  eagerly  round  for  some 
one  of  whom  he  might  inquire  the  cause  of  this  alarming  novelty. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him,  he  set  down 
at  once,  by  his  grave  and  haughty  step,  as  a  Spaniard  or  a  Scot ; 
and  presently  after  muttered  to  himself — "  And  a  Scot  it  is — he 
of  the  Leopard. — I  have  seen  him  fight  indifierently  well  for  one 
of  his  country." 

Loath  to  ask  even  a  passing  question,  he  was  about  to  pass 
Sir  Kenneth,  with  that  sullen  and  lowering  port  which  seems  to 
say,  "  I  know  thee,  but  I  will  hold  no  communication  with  thee ;" 
but  his  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  Northern  Knight,  who 
moved  forward  directly  to  him,  and  accosting  him  with  formal 
courtesy,  said,  "  My  Lord  de  Vaux  of  Gilsland,  I  have  in  charge 
to  speak  with  you." 

'*  Ha !"  returned  the  English  baron,  "  with  me  1  But,  say  your 
pleasure,  so  it  be  shortly  spoken-;-!  am  on  the  King's  errand." 

"  Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly,"  answered  Sir 
Kenneth ;  "  I  bring  him,  I  trust,  health." 

The  Lord  of  Gilsland  measured  the  Scot  with  incredulous  eyes, 
and  replied,  "  Thou  art  no  leech,  I  think.  Sir  Scot — I  had  as 
soon  thought  of  your  bringing  the  King  of  England  wealth." 
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Sir  Kenneth,  though  displeased  with  the  manner  of  the 
baron's  reply,  answered  calmly,  "Health  to  Richard  is  glory 
and  wealth  to  Christendom. — But  my  time  presses ;  I  pray  you, 
may  I  see  the  King?" 

"  Surely  not,  fkir  sir,"  said  the  baron,  "  until  your  errand  be 
told  more  distinctly.  The  sick  chambers  of  princes  open  not 
to  all  who  inquire,  like  a  northern  hostelry." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "  the  cross  which  I  wear  in  common 
with  yourself,  and  the  importance  of  what  I  have  to  tell,  must, 
for  the  present,  cause  me  to  pass  over  a  bearing,  which  else  I 
were  unapt  to  endure.  In  plain  language,  then,  I  bring  with 
me  a  Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes  to  work  a  cure  on  King 
Richard." 

''A  Moorish  physician;"  said  De  Vauz;  "and  who  will 
warrant  that  he  brings  not  poisons  instead  of  remedies  ?" 

"  His  own  life,  my  lord — his  head,  which  he  offers  as  a 
guarantee." 

"  I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  who  valued  his  own  life  as  little  as  it  deserved,  and  would 
troop  to  the  gallows  as  merrily  as  if  the  hangman  were  his 
partner  in  a  dance." 

"  But  thus  it  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Scot ;  "  Saladin,  to 
whom  none  will  deny  the  credit  of  a  generous  and  valiant  enemy, 
hath  sent  this  leech  hither  with  an  honourable  retinue  and  guard, 
befitting  the  high  estimation  in  which  El  Hakim*  is  held  by 
the  Soldan,  and  with  fruits  and  refreshments  for  the  King's 
private  chamber,  and  such  message  as  may  pasa  betwixt  honour- 
able enemies,  praying  him  to  be  recovered  of  his  fever,  that  he 
may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Soldan,  with  his 
naked  scimitar  in  his  hand,  and  an  hundred  thousand  cavaliers 
at  his  back.  Will  it  please  you,  who  are  of  the  King's  secret 
council,  to  cause  these  camels  to  be  discharged  of  their  burdens, 
and  some  order  taken  as  to  the  reception  of  the  learned 
physician  V 

"  Wonderful !"  said  de  Vaux,  as  speaking  to  himself. — "  And 
who  will  vouch  for  the  honour  of  Saladin,  in  a  case  when  bad 
fedth  would  rid  him  at  once  of  his  most  powerful  adversary  V* 

"I  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "wiU  be  his  guarantee, 
with  honour,  life,  and  fortune." 

"  Strange !"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux ;  "  the  North  vouches 
*  The  piiysidaiL 
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for  the  South — the  Scot  for  the  Turk  I — May  I  crave  of  you, 
Sir  Knight,  how  you  became  concerned  in  thiB  affair  1" 

"  I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  course  of  which/' 
replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "I  had  a  message  to  discharge  towards 
the  holy  hermit  of  Engaddi" 

"  May  I  not  be  intrusted  with  it.  Sir  Kenneth,  and  with  the 
answer  of  the  holy  man  V* 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot. 

'*  I  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said  the  English- 
man, haughtily. 

"To  which  land  I  owe  no  allegiance,"  said  Kenneth. 
"  Though  I  have  voluntarily  followed  in  this  war  the  personal 
fortunes  of  England's  sovereign,  I  was  despatched  by  the  Gene- 
ral Council  of  the  kings,  princes,  and  supreme  leaders  of  the  army 
of  the  Blessed  Cross,  and  to  them  only  I  render  my  errand." 

"  Ha !  say'st  thou  ? "  said  the  proud  Baron  de  Vaux.  "  But 
know,  messenger  of  the  kings  and  princes  as  thou  may'st  be,  no 
leech  shall  approach  the  sick-bed  of  Richard  of  England,  without 
the  consent  of  him  of  Gilsland ;  and  they  will  come  on  evil 
errand  who  dare  to  intrude  themselves  against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Scot,  placing  himself 
closer,  and  more  opposite  to  him,  asked,  in  a  calm  voice,  yet  not 
without  expressing  his  share  of  pride,  whether  the  Lord  of  Gils- 
land  esteemed  him  a  gentleman  and  a  good  knight. 

"  All  Scots  are  ennobled  by  their  birthright,"  answered  Thomas 
de  Vaux,  something  ironically ;  but,  sensible  of  his  own  injustice, 
and  perceiving  that  Kenneth's  colour  rose,  he  added,  "  For  a 
good  knight  it  were  sin  to  doubt  you,  in  one  at  least  who  has 
seen  you  well  and  bravely  discharge  your  devoir." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  satisfied  with  the 
frankness  of  the  last  admission,  "and  let  me  swear  to  you, 
Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as  I  am  true  Scottish  man,  which  I 
hold  a  privilege  equal  to  my  ancient  gentry,  and  as  sure  as  I  am 
a  belted  knight,  and  come  hither  to  acquire  los*  and  fame  in 
this  mortal  life,  and  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  that  which  is  to 
come — so  truly,  and  by  the  blessed  Cross  which  I  wear,  do 
I  protest  imto  you,  that  I  desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  in  recommending  the  ministry  of  this  Moslem 
physician." 

The  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the  obtea- 
*  Los — laus,  praise,  or  reoovn. 
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tatioDy  and  answered  with  more  cordiality  than  he  had  yet  exhi- 
bited, "  Tell  me,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  granting  (which  I 
do  not  doubt)  that  thou  art  thyself  satisfied  in  this  matter,  shall 
1  do  well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of  poisoning  is  as  general  as 
that  of  cooking,  to  bring  this  unknown  physician  to  practise  with 
his  drugs  on  a  health  so  valuable  to  Christendom  V* 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  thus  only  can  I  reply ;  that 
my  squire,  the  only  one  of  my  retinue  whom  war  and  disease 
had  left  in  attendance  on  me,  has  been  of  late  suliering  danger- 
(Hisly  under  this  same  fever,  which,  in  valiant  King  Richard, 
has  disabled  the  prindpal  limb  of  our  holy  enterprise.  This 
leech,  this  £1  Hakim,  hath  ministered  remedies  to  him  not  two 
hours  since,  and  ahready  he  hath  fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
That  he  can  cure  the  disorder,  which  has  proved  so  fatal,  I 
nothing  doubt ;  that  he  hath  the  purpose  to  do  it,  is,  I  think, 
warranted  by  his  mission  from  the  royal  Soldan,  who  is  true- 
hearted  and  loyal,  so  far  as  a  blinded  infidel  may  be  called  so  ; 
and,  for  his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  reward  in  case  of 
succeeding,  and  punishment  in  case  of  voluntary  failure,  may  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee." 

The  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  looks,  as  one  who 
doubted,  yet  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  conviction.  At  length 
he  looked  up  and  said,  ^'  May  I  see  your  sick  squire,  fidr  sir?" 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  coloured,  yet  answered  at 
last,  *'  Willingly,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland ;  but  you  must  remember, 
when  you  see  my  poor  quarter,  that  the  nobles  and  knights  of 
Scotland  feed  not  so  high,  sleep  not  so  soft,  and  care  not  for 
the  magnificence  of  lod^ent,  which  is  proper  to  their  southern 
neighbours.  I  am  poorly  lodged,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland,"  he 
added,  with  a  haughl^  emphasis  on  the  word,  while,  with  some 
unwillingness,  he  led  the  way  to  his  temporary  place  of  abode. 

Whatever  were  the  pr^udices  of  De  Vaux  against  the  nation 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  though  we  undertake  not  to  deny 
that  some  of  these  were  excited  by  its  proverbial  poverty,  he  had 
too  much  nobleness  of  disposition  to  eajoy  the  mortification  of  a 
tmtve  individual,  thus  compelled  to  make  known  wants  which 
his  pride  would  gladly  have  concealed. 

"  Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  he  said,  "  who  thinks  of 

worldly  splendour,  or  of  luxurious  accommodation,  when  pressing 

forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City.     Fare  as  hard  as  wo 

may,  we  shall  yet  be  better  than  the  host  of  martyrs  and  of 

VOL.  xx.  a 
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saints,  who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before  us,  now  hold  golden 
lamps  and  evergreen  palms." 

This  was  the  most  metaphorical  speech  which  Thomas  of 
Qilsland  was  ever  known  to  utter,  the  rather,  perhaps  (as  will 
sometimes  happen),  that  it  did  not  entirely  express  his  own 
sentiments,  being  somewhat  a  lover  of  good  cheer  and  splendid 
accommodation.  By  this  time  they  reached  the  place  of  the 
camp,  where  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  assumed  his 
abode. 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach  of  the  laws  of 
mortification,  to  which  the  Crusaders,  according  to  the  opinion 
exinressed  by  him  of  Qilsland,  ought  to  subject  themselves.  A 
space  of  ground  large  enough  to  accommodate  perhaps  thirty 
tents  according  to  the  Crusaders'  rules  of  castrametation,  was 
partly  vacant — ^because,  in  ostentation,  the  knight  had  demanded 
ground  to  the  extent  of  his  original  retinue — ^partly  occupied  by 
a  few  miserable  huts,  hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and  covered 
with  palm-leaves.  These  habitations  seemed  entirely  deserted, 
and  several  of  them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut,  which 
represented  the  pavilion  of  the  leader,  was  distinguished  by 
the  swallow-tailed  pennon,  placed  on  the  point  of  a  spear ;  from 
which  its  long  folds  dropt  motionless  to  the  ground,  as  if  sicken- 
ing und^  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages 
or  squires,  not  even  a  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the  emblem 
of  feudal  power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its  reputation  defended 
it  not  from  insult,  it  had  no  other  guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him,  but,  sup- 
pressing his  feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making  a  sign  to  the  Baron 
of  Gilsland  to  follow.  He  also  cast  around  a  glance  of  examina- 
tion, which  implied  pity  not  altogether  unmingled  with  contempt, 
to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  nearly  akin  as  it  is  said  to  be  to  love. 
He  then  stooped  his  lofty  crest,  and  entered  a  lowly  hut,  which 
his  bulky  form  seemed  sJmost  entirely  to  fill 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  by  two  beds. 
One  was  empty,  but  composed  of  collected  leaves,  and  spread 
with  an  antelope's  hide.  It  seemed,  from  the  articles  of  armour 
laid  beside  it,  and  from  a  crucifix  of  silver,  carefuUy  and  reve- 
rentially disposed  at  the  head,  to  be  the  couch  of  the  knight 
himself.  The  other  contained  the  invalid,  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth 
had  spoken,  a  strong-built  and  harsh-featured  man,  past^  as  his 
looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of  life.    His  couch  was  trimmed 
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more  softly  than  liis  maater's,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  more 
court ly  garments  of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe,  in  which  the 
knights  showed  themselves  on  pacific  occasions,  and  the  other 
little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment,  had  been  applied  by 
Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommodation  of  his  sick  domestic.  In  an 
outward  part  of  the  hut,  which  yet  was  within  the  range  of  the 
English  baron's  eye,  a  boy  rudely  attired  with  buskins  of  deer's 
hide,  a  blue  cap  or  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whose  original  finery 
was  much  tarnished,  sat  on  his  knees  by  a  chafing-dish  filled  with 
charcoal,  cooking  upon  a  plate  of  iron  the  cakes  of  barley-bread, 
which  were  then,  and  still  are,  a  favourite  food  with  the  Scottish 
people.  Part  of  an  antelope  was  suspended  against  one  of  the 
main  props  of  the  hut,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  know  how  it  had 
been  procured ;  for  a  large  stag  greyhound,  nobler  in  size  and 
appearance  than  those  even  which  guarded  King  Richard's  sick- 
bed, lay  eyeing  the  process  of  baking  the  cake.  The  sagacious 
animal,  on  their  first  entrance,  uttered  a  stifled  growl,  which 
sounded  from  his  deep  chest  like  distant  thunder.  But  he  saw 
lus  master,  and  acknowledged  his  presence  by  wagging  his  tail 
and  couching  his  head,  abstaining  from  more  tumultuous  or  noisy 
greeting,  as  if  his  noble  instinct  had  taught  him  the  propriety 
of  silence  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 

Beside  the  couch,  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  composed  of  skins, 
the  Moorish  physician  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  cross- 
legged,  after  the  Eastern  fashion.  The  imperfect  light  showed 
little  of  him,  save  that  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  covered 
with  a  long  black  beard,  which  descended  over  his  breast — that 
he  wore  a  high  tolpach,  a  Tartar  cap  of  the  lamb's  wool  manu- 
factured at  Astracan,  bearing  the  same  dusky  colour,  and  that 
his  ample  caftan,  or  Turkish  robe,  was  also  of  a  dark  hue.  Two 
piercing  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  unusual  lustre,  were  the  only 
lineaments  of  his  visage  that  could  be  discerned  amid  the  dark- 
ness in  which  he  was  enveloped.  The  English  lord  stood  silent 
with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  rough- 
ness of  his  general  bearing,  a  scene  of  distress  and  poverty,  firmly 
endured  without  complaint  or  murmur,  would  at  any  time  have 
claimed  more  reverence  from  Thomas  de  Vaux  than  would  all 
the  splendid  formalities  of  a  royal  presence-chamber,  unless  that 
presence-chamber  were  King  Richard's  own.  Nothing  was,  for  a 
time,  heard,  but  the  heavy  and  regular  breathings  of  the  invalid, 
who  seemed  in  profound  repose. 
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"  He  hatli  not  slept  for  six  nights  before,"  said  Sir  Eennoth, 
"  as  I  am  assured  by  the  youth  his  attendant." 

"  Noble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  grasping  the  Scottish 
knight's  hand,  with  a  pressure  which  had  more  of  cordiality  than 
he  permitted  his  words  to  utter,  "  this  gear  must  be  amended — 
Your  esquire  is  but  too  evil  fed  and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  he  naturally  raised  his  voice 
to  its  usual  decided  tone.  The  sick  man  was  disturbed  in  his 
slumbers. 

**  My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a  dream,  "  noble  Sir 
Kenneth — taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the  waters  of  the  Clyde 
cold  and  refreshing,  after  the  brackish  springs  of  Palestine  1" 

"  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in  his  slumbers," 
whispered  Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Yaux ;  but  had  scarce  uttered  the 
words,  when  the  physician,  arising  from  the  place  which  he  had 
taken  near  the  couch  of  the  sick,  and  laying  the  hand  of  the 
patient,  whose  pulse  he  had  been  carefully  watching,  quietly 
upon  the  couch,  came  to  the  two  knights,  and  taldng  them 
each  by  the  arm,  while  he  intimated  to  them  to  remain  silent, 
led  them  to  the  front  of  the  hut 

''In  the  name  of  Issa  Ben  Miriam,"  he  said,  ''whom  we 
honour  as  you,  though  not  with  the  same  blinded  superstition, 
disturb  not  the  effect  of  the  blessed  medicine  of  which  he  hath 
partaken.  To  awaken  him  now  is  death  or  deprivation  of 
reason ;  but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  Muezzin  calls  from 
the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in  the  mosque,  and,  if  left  undis- 
turbed until  then,  I  promise  you,  this  same  Prankish  soldier  shall 
be  able,  without  prejudice  to  his  health,  to  hold  some  brief  con- 
verse with  you,  on  any  matters  on  which  either,  and  especially 
his  master,  may  have  to  question  him." 

The  knights  retreated  before  the  authoritative  commands  of 
the  leech,  who  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  the  importance  of 
the  Eastern  proverb,  that  the  sick  chamber  of  the  patient  is  the 
kingdom  of  tiie  physician. 

They  paused,  and  remained  standing  together  at  the  door  of 
the  hut,  Sir  Kenneth,  with  the  air  of  one  who  expected  his 
visitor  to  say  farewell — and  De  Yaux,  as  if  he  had  something 
on  his  mind  which  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  The  hound, 
however,  had  press^  out  of  the  tent  after  them,  and  now  thrust 
hiB  long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his  master,  as  if 
modestly  soliciting  some  mark  of  his  kindness.    He  had  no  sooner 
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reoeived  the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  word 
and  'slight  caress,  than,  eager  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude  and 
joy  for  his  master's  return,  he  flew  off  at  full  speed,  galloping  in 
fiill  career,  and  with  outstretched  tail,  here  and  there,  about  and 
around,  crossways  and  endlong,  through  the  decayed  huts,  and 
the  esplanade  we  have  described,  but  never  transgressing  those 
precincts  which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his  master's 
pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  dog,  coming 
dose  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside  his  frolicsome  mood, 
relapsed  into  his  usuied  gravity  and  slowness  of  gesture  and 
deportment,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  ashamed  that  anything 
should  have  moved  him  to  depart  so  far  out  of  his  sober  self- 
control 

Both  knights  looked  on  with  pleasure ;  for  Sir  Kenneth  was 
justly  proud  of  his  noble  hound,  and  the  northern  English  baron 
was  of  course  an  admirer  of  the  chase,  and  a  judge  of  the  animal's 
merits. 

"  A  right  able  dog,"  he  said ;  "  I  think,  fair  sir.  King  Richard 
hath  not  an  alan  which  may  match  him,  if  he  be  as  stanch  as 
he  is  swift.  But  let  me  pray  you — speaking  in  all  honour  and 
kindness — ^have  you  not  heard  the  proclamation,  that  no  one 
under  the  rank  of  earl  shall  keep  hunting  dogs  within  King 
Richard's  camp  without  the  royal  license,  which,  I  think,  Sir 
Kometh,  hath  not  been  issued  to  you  ? — I  speak  as  Master  of 
the  Horse." 

''And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said  Kenneth, 
sternly.  "  For  the  present  I  follow  the  banner  of  England,  but 
I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  subjected  myself  to  the 
forest-laws  of  that  kingdom,  nor  have  I  such  respect  for  them 
as  would  incline  me  to  do  so.  When  the  trumpet  soimds  to  arms, 
my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  as  soon  as  any — ^when  it  clangs  for  the 
charge,  my  lance  has  not  yet  been  the  last  laid  in  the  rest.  But 
for  my  hours  of  liberty  or  of  idleness.  King  Richard  has  no  title 
to  bar  my  recreation." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  it  is  a  folly  to  disobey  the 
King's  ordinance — so,  with  your  good  leave,  I,  as  having  autho- 
rity in  that  matter,  will  send  you  a  protection  for  my  friend 
^we." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot,  coldly ;  "  but  he  knows  my 
allotted  quarters,  and  within  these  I  can  protect  him  myself — 
And  yet,"  he  said,  suddenly  changing  his  manner,  '*  this  is  but 
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A  cold  return  for  a  well-meant  kindness.  I  thank  you,  my  lord, 
most  heartily.  The  King's  equerries,  or  prickers,  might  find 
Roswal  at  disadvantage,  and  do  him  some  iigury,  which  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  he  slow  in  returning,  and  so  ill  might  come  of  it. 
You  have  seen  so  much  of  my  housekeeping,  my  lord,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  **  that  I  need  not  shame  to  say  that  Roswal  is  our 
principal  purveyor ;  and  well  I  hope  oiu-  Lion  Richard  will  not 
he  like  the  lion  in  the  minstrel  fahle,  that  went  a-hunting,  and 
kept  the  whole  booty  to  himself.  I  cannot  think  he  would 
grudge  a  poor  gentleman,  who  follows  him  faithfully,  his  hour 
of  sport,  and  his  morsel  of  game,  more  especially  when  other  food 
is  hard  enough  to  come  by." 

"  By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  justice — ^and 
yet,"  said  the  bsuron,  "  there  is  something  in  these  words,  vert 
and  venison,  that  turns  the  very  brains  of  our  Norman  princes." 

'*  We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  **  by  minstrels  and 
pilgrims,  that  your  outlawed  yeomen  have  formed  great  bands 
in  the  shires  of  York  and  Nottingham,  having  at  their  head  a 
most  stout  archer,  called  Robin  Hood,  with  his  lieutenant, 
Little  John.  Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard  relaxed  his 
forest-code  in  England,  than  endeavoured  to  enforce  it  in  the 
Holy  Land." 

"  Wild  work.  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous  or  unpleasing 
topic — "a  mad  world,  sir. — I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  having 
presently  to  return  to  the  King's  pavilion.  At  vespers  I  will 
again,  with  your  leave,  visit  yoiu-  quarters,  and  speak  with  this 
same  infidel  physician.  I  would,  in  the  meantime,  were  it  no 
offence,  willingly  send  you  what  would  somewhat  mend  your 
cheer." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  but  it  needs  not ; 
Roswal  hath  ahready  stocked  my  larder  for  two  weeks,  since 
the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it  brings  diseases,  serves  also  to  dry 
venison." 

The  two  warriors  parted  much  better  friends  than  they  had 
met ;  but  ere  they  separated,  Thomas  de  Vaux  informed  himself 
at  more  length  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  mission  of 
the  Eastern  physician,  and  received  from  the  Scottish  knight  the 
credentials  which  he  had  brought  to  King  Richard  on  the  part 
of  Saladin. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTtt 

A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal. 

Pofb's  Iliad. 

^  This  is  a  gtrange  tale,  Sir  Thomas,''  said  the  sick  ikionarch, 
when  he  had  heard  the  report  of  the  trusty  Baron  of  Gilsland ; 
" art  thou  sure  this  Scotchman  is  a  tall  man  and  truel" 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jealous  Borderer ;  "  I 
live  a  little  too  near  the  Scots  to  gather  much  truth  among 
them,  haying  found  them  ever  £ur  and  fiUse.  But  this  man's 
bearing  is  that  of  a  true  man,  were  he  a  devil  as  well  as  a  Scot 
— ^that  I  must  needs  say  for  him  in  conscience." 

''  And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  say'st  thou,  De  Vauz  V* 
demanded  the  King. 

"  It  is  your  Migesty's  business  more  than  mine  to  note  men's 
bearings ;  and  I  warrant  you  have  noted  the  manner  in  which 
this  man  of  the  Leopard  hath  borne  himself.  He  hath  been  well 
spoken  oil" 

**  And  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  him.  It  is  indeed  our  purpose,  in  placing  ourselves 
ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  to  see  how  our  liegemen  and  fol- 
lowers acquit  themselves,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  accumulate 
vainglory  to  ourselves,  as  some  have  supposed.  We  know  the 
vanity  of  the  praise  of  man,  which  is  but  a  vapour,  and  buckle 
on  our  armour  for  other  purposes  than  to  win  it." 

De  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King  make  a  de- 
claration so  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  and  believed  at  first 
that  nothing  short  of  the  approach  of  death  could  have  brought 
him  to  sp^  in  depreciating  terms  of  military  renown,  which 
was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But  recollecting  he  had 
met  the  royal  confessor  in  the  outer  pavilion,  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  place  this  temporary  self-abasement  to  the  effect  of 
the  reverend  man's  lesson,  and  suffered  the  King  to  proceed 
without  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Richard,  '^  I  have  indeed  marked  the  manner 
in  which  this  knight  does  his  devoir.  My  leading-staff  were  not 
worth  a  fool's  bauble,  had  he  escaped  my  notice — and  he  harJ 
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ere  now  tasted  of  our  bounty,  but  that  I  have  also  marked  his 
overweening  and  audacious  presumption." 

"  My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  observing  the  King's 
countenance  change,  '^  I  fear  I  have  transgressed  your  pleasure 
in  lending  some  countenance  to  his  transgression." 

"  How,  De  Multon,  thou  1 "  said  the  King,  contracting  his 
brows,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise, — "  Thou  counte- 
nance his  insolence  1 — It  cannot  be." 

"  Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remmd  you,  that  I 
have  by  mine  office  right  to  grant  liberty  to  men  of  gentle  blood, 
to  keep  them  a  hound  or  two  within  the  camp,  just  to  cherish 
the  noble  art  of  venerie ;  and  besides,  it.  were  a  sin  to  have 
maimed  or  harmed  a  thing  so  noble  as  this  gentleman's  dog." 

^'  Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome  1 "  said  the  King. 

"  A  most  perfect  creature  of  Heaven,"  said  the  baron,  who 
was  an  enthusiast  in  field-sports — ''of  the  noblest  Northern 
breed— deep  in  the  chest,  strong  in  the  stem,  black  colour,  and 
brindled  on  the  breast  and  legs,  not  spotted  with  white,  bat 
just  shaded  into  grey — strength  to  pull  down  a  bull — swiftness 
to  cote  an  antelope." 

The  King  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm.  "Well,  thou  hast 
given  him  leave  to  keep  the  hound,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
Be  not,  however,  liberal  of  your  licences  among  those  knights 
adventurers,  who  have  no  prince  or  leader  to  depend  upon — ^they 
are  ungovernable,  and  leave  no  game  in  Palestine. — But  to  ihh 
piece  of  learned  heathenesse — say'st  thou  the  Scot  met  him  in 
the  desert  1" 

"No,  my  liege,  the  Scot's  tale  runs  thus: — He  was  de- 
spatched to  the  old  hermit  of  Engaddi,  of  whom  men  talk  so 
much  " 

"  'Sdeath  and  hell ! "  said  Richard,  starting  up,  "  by  whom 
despatched,  and  for  what  1  Who  dared  send  any  one  thithw, 
when  our  Queen  was  in  the  Convent  of  Engaddi,  upon  her 
pilgrimage  for  our  recovery  1 " 

"  The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  Baron  de  Vaux;  "for  what  purpose  he  declined  to  account 
to  me.  I  think  it  is  scarce  known  in  the  camp  that  your  royal 
consort  is  on  a  pilgrimage — and  even  the  princes  may  not  have 
been  aware,  as  the  Queen  has  been  sequestered  from  company 
since  your  love  prohibited  her  attendance  in  case  of  infection." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  looked  mto,"  said  Richard.—"  So  this 
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Scotsmaiiy  this  envoy,  met  with  a  wandering  physician  at 
the  grotto  of  Engaddi— ha  ? " 

"  Not  so,  my  li^e,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  but  he  met,  I  think, 
near  tiiat  place,  with  a  Saracen  Emir,  with  whom  he  had  some 
m^^  in  the  way  of  proof  of  valour,  and  finding  him  worthy  to 
bear  brave  men  company,  they  went  together,  as  errant  knights 
are  wont,  to  the  grotto  of  Engaddl" 

Here  De  Vaux  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  can 
tell  a  long  story  in  a  sentence. 

"  And  did  they  there  meet  the  physician  ? "  demanded  the 
King,  impatiently. 

''  No,  my  li^;e,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  but  the  Saracen,  learning 
your  M^esty's  grievous  illness,  undertook  that  Saladin  should 
send  his  own  physician  to  you,  and  with  many  assurances  of 
his  eminent  skill ;  and  he  came  to  the  grotto  accordingly,  after 
the  Scottish  Knight  had  tarried  a  day  for  him  and  more.  He 
is  attended  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  with  drums  and  atabals, 
and  servants  on  horse  and  foot,  and  brings  with  him  letters  of 
credence  from  Saladin." 

"  Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Loredani  1 " 

"  I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing  them  hither, 
and  behold  their  contents  in  English." 

Richard  took  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed  these  words : 
— *'  The  blessing  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  Mahommed,  ['  Out 
upon  the  hound !  *  said  Richard,  spitting  in  contempt,  by  way 
of  inteijecti(Hi ;]  Saladin,  king  of  kings,  Soldan  of  Egypt  and 
of  Syria,  the  light  and  refuge  of  the  earth,  to  the  great  Melech 
Ric,  Riduurd  of  England,  greeting.  Whereas,  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  hand  of  sickness  hath  been  heavy  upon  thee, 
our  royal  brother,  and  that  thou  hast  with  thee  only  such 
Nazarene  and  Jewish  mediciners,  as  work  without  the  blessing 
of  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet  ['  Confiision  on  his  head  1 '  again 
muttered  the  English  monarch],  we  have  therefore  sent  to  tend 
and  wait  upon  thee  at  this  time,  the  physician  to  our  own  person, 
Adonbec  el  Hakim,  before  whose  &ce  the  angel  Azrael*  spreads 
his  wings  and  departs  from  the  sick  chamb^ ;  who  knows  the 
virtoes  of  herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  can  save  man  from  all  that  is  not  written  on  his  forehead. 
And  this  we  do,  praying  you  heartily  to  honour  and  make  use 
of  his  skin ;  not  only  that  we  may  do  service  to  thy  worth  and 
*  The  Angel  of  Death. 
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valour,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  the  nations  of  Frangistan,  but 
that  we  may  bring  the  controversy  which  is  at  present  between 
us  to  an  end,  either  by  honourable  agreement,  or  by  open  trial 
thereof  with  our  weapons,  in  a  fair  field ;  seeing  that  it  neither 
becomes  thy  place  and  courage,  to  die  the  death  of  a  slave  who 
hath  been  overwrought  by  his  taskmaster,  nor  befits  it  our  fiune 
that  a  brave  adversary  be  snatched  from  our  weapon  by  such  a 
disease.     And,  therefore,  may  the  holy  " 

"  Hold,  hold,"  said  Eichard,  "  I  will  have  no  more  of  his 
dog  of  a  Prophet !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  the  valiant  and 
worthy  Soldan  should  believe  in  a  dead  dog. — ^Yes,  I  will  see 
his  physician.  I  will  put  myself  into  the  charge  of  this  Hakim 
— I  will  repay  the  noble  Soldan  his  generosity — I  will  meet 
Saladin  in  the  field,  as  he  so  worthily  proposes,  and  he  shall 
have  no  cause  to  term  Richard  of  England  ungrateful  I  will 
strike  him  to  the  earth  with  my  battle-axe — ^I  will  convert  him 
to  Holy  Church  with  such  blows  as  he  has  rarely  endured — He 
shall  recant  his  errors  before  my  good  cross-handled  sword,  and 
I  will  have  him  baptized  in  the  battlefield,  from  my  own  helmet, 
though  the  cleansing  waters  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  us 
both. — Haste,  De  Vaux,  why  dost  thou  delay  a  conclusion  so 
pleasing  ?    Fetch  the  Hakim  hither." 

*^  My  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some  accession 
of  fever  in  this  overflow  of  confidence, — "  bethink  you,  the  Soldan 
is  a  pagan,  and  that  you  are  his  most  formidable  enemy" 

"  For  which  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do  me  service  in 
this  matter,  lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quarrel  betwixt  two 
such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he  loves  me  as  I  love  him — as  noble 
adversaries  ever  love  each  other — by  my  honour,  it  were  sin  to 
doubt  his  good  faith  ! " 

"Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the  issue  of 
those  medicines  upon  the  Scottish  squire,"  said  the  Lord  of 
Gilsland ;  "  my  own  life  depends  upon  it,  for  worthy  were  I  to 
die  like  a  dog,  did  I  proceed  rashly  in  tliis  matter,  and  make 
shipwreck  of  the  weal  of  Christendom." 

"  I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of  life,"  said 
Richard,  upbraidingly. 

"  Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege,"  replied  the  stout-hearted  baron, 
"  save  that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  well  as  my  own." 

"  Well,  thou  suspicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard,  **  b^;one 
then,  and  watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy.     I  could  almost 
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wish  it  might  either  cure  or  kiU  me,  for  I  am  weary  of  lying 
here  like  an  ox  dying  of  the  murrain,  when  tambours  are  beat- 
ing, horses  stamping,  and  trumpets  sounding  without." 

The  Baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to  communi- 
cate his  errand  to  some  churchman,  as  he  felt  something 
burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea  of  his  master  being  attended 
by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he  confided 
his  doubts,  knowing  his  interest  with  his  master,  Bichard,  who 
both  loved  and  honoured  that  sagacious  prelate.  The  bishop 
heard  the  doubts  which  De  Vaux  stated,  with  that  acuteness 
of  intelligence  which  distinguisheij  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy. 
The  religious  scruples  of  De  Vaux  he  treated  with  as  much 
lightness  as  propriety  permitted  him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  sub- 
ject to  a  layman. 

"  Mediciners,"  he  said,  "  like  the  medicines  which  they  em- 
ployed, were  often  useful,  though  the  one  were  by  birth  or 
manners  the  vilest  of  humanity,  as  the  others  are,  in  many 
cases,  extracted  from  the  basest  materials.  Men  may  use  the 
assistance  of  pagans  and  infidels,"  he  continued,  ^'  in  their  need, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  one  cause  of  their  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  earth,  is  that  they  might  minister  to  the 
convenience  of  true  Christians — Thus,  we  lawfully  make  slaves 
of  heathen  captives. — ^Again,"  proceeded  the  prelate,  "  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  primitive  Christians  used  the  services  of  the 
unconverted  heathen — thus,  in  the  ship  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  sailed  to  Italy,  the  sailors  were  doubt- 
less pagans ;  yet  what  said  the  holy  saint  when  their  ministry 
was  needful — *  Nisi  hi  in  navi  manserint,  vos  salvi  fieri  non  potestis 
— Unless  these  men  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.' 
Again,  Jews  are  infidels  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  Mahom- 
medans.  But  there  are  few  physicians  in  the  camp  excepting 
Jews,  and  such  are  employed  without  scandal  or  scruple.  There- 
fore, Mahonunedans  may  be  used  for  their  service  in  that  capacity 
—^^uod  erai  demonstrandum," 

This  reasoning  entirely  removed  the  scruples  of  Thomas  de 
Vaux,  who  was  particularly  moved  by  the  Latin  quotation,  as 
he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 

-  But  the  bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  the  Saracen's  acting  with  bad  faith ; 
and  here  he  came  not  to  a  speedy  decision.     The  baron  showed 
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him  the  letters  of  credence.  He  read  and  re-read  them,  and 
compared  the  origmal  with  the  tiunslation. 

"  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  "  to  the  palate  of 
King  Richard,  and  I  cannot  but  have  my  suspicions  of  the 
wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious  in  the  art  of  poisons,  and  can 
so  temper  them  that  they  shall  be  weeks  in  acting  upon  the 
party,  during  which  time  the  perpetrator  has  leisure  to  escape. 
They  can  impregnate  cloth  and  leather,  nay,  even  paper  and 
parchment,  with  the  most  subtle  venom — Our  Lady  forgive 
me! — And  wherefore,  knowing  this,  hold  I  these  letters  of 
credence  so  close  to  my  face  1 — Take  them.  Sir  Thomas,  take 
them  speedily." 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm's-length,  and  with  some  appear- 
ance of  haste,  to  the  baron.  "  But  come,  my  Lord  de  Vaux," 
he  continued,  "  wend  we  to  the  tent  of  this  sick  squire,  where 
we  shall  learn  whether  this  Hakim  hath  really  the  art  of  curing 
which  he  professeth,  ere  we  consider  whether  there  be  safety  in 
permittmg  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon  King  Richard. — ^Yet 
hold  !  let  me  first  take  my  pouncet-box,  for  these  fevers  spread 
like  an  infection.  I  would  advise  you  to  use  dried  rosemary 
steeped  in  vinegar,  my  lord.  I,  too,  know  something  of  the 
healing  art." 

"  I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thomas  of  Gila- 
land ;  "  but  had  I  been  accessible  to  the  fever,  I  had  caught  it 
long  since  by  the  bed  of  my  master." 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoided  the 
presence  of  the  sick  monarch  ;  and  he  bid  the  baron  lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which  Kenneth 
of  the  Leopard  and  his  follower  abode,  the  bishop  said  to  De 
Vaux,  "  Now,  of  a  surety,  my  lord,  these  Scottish  knights  have 
worse  care  of  their  followers  than  we  of  oiu:  dogs.  Here  is  a 
knight,  valiant  they  say  in  battle,  and  thought  fitting  to  be 
graced  with  charges  of  weight  in  time  of  truce,  whose  esquire 
of  the  body  is  lodged  worse  than  in  the  worst  dog-kennel  in 
England.     What  say  you  of  your  neighbours  ? " 

"  That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant,  when  he 
lodgeth  him  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his  own,"  said  De  Vaux, 
and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluctance;  for 
though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  some  respects,  yet  it  was 
tempered  with  a  strong  and  lively  r^ard  for  his  own  safety. 
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He  recollected,  however,  the  necessity  there  was  for  judging 
personally  of  the  skill  of  the  Arabian  physician,  and  entered 
the  hut  with  a  stateliness  of  manner,  calculated,  as  he  thought, 
to  imposf"  respect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  commanding  figura 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  eminently  handsome,  and,  even  in 
age,  was  unwilling  to  appear  less  so.  His  episcopal  dress  was 
of  the  lidiest  fashion,  trimmed  with  costly  fur,  and  surrounded 
by  a  cope  of  curious  needle-work.  The  rings  on  his  fingen 
were  worth  a  goodly  barony,  and  the  hood  which  he  wore,  though 
now  unclasped  and  thrown  back  for  heat,  had  studs  of  pure  gold 
to  fasten  it  around  his  throat,  and  under  his  chin  when  he  so 
inclined.  His  long  beard,  now  silvered  with  age,  descended 
over  his  breast.  One  of  two  youthful  acolytes  who  attended 
him,  created  an  artificial  shade,  peculiar  then  to  the  East,  by 
bearing  over  his  head  an  umbrella  of  pahnetto  leaves,  while  the 
other  refreshed  his  reverend  master  by  agitating  a  fan  of  pea- 
cock feathers. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  entered  the  hut  of  the  Scottish 
knight,  the  master  was  absent;  and  the  Moorish  physician, 
whom  he  had  come  to  see,  sat  in  the  very  posture  in  which  De 
Vauz  had  left  him  several  hours  before,  cross-legged  upon  a 
mat  made  of  twisted  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  who 
i^peared  in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he  felt  from  time 
to  time.  The  bishop  remained  standing  before  him  in  silence 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  if  expecting  some  honourable 
salutation,  or  at  least  that  the  Saracen  would  seem  struck  with 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  But  Adonbec  el  Hakim  took  no 
notice  of  him  beyond  a  passing  glance,  and  when  the  prelate  at 
length  saluted  him  in  the  Lingua  Franca  current  in  the  coun- 
try, he  only  replied  by  the  ordinary  Oriental  greeting,  "  Salam 
alicum — peace  be  with  you." 

"  Art  thou  a  physician,  infidel  1 "  said  the  bishop,  somewhat 
mortified  at  this  cold  reception.  '*  I  would  speak  with  thee  on 
that  art** 

"  If  thou  knewest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered  El  Hakim, 
"thou  wouldst  be  aware  that  physicians  hold  no  counsel  oi 
debate  in  the  sick  chamber  of  their  patient.  Hear,"  he  added, 
as  the  low  growling  of  the  stag-hound  was  heaid  from  the 
inner  hut,  "even  the  dog  might  teach  thee  reason,  Ulemat 
nis  instinct  teaches  him  to  suppress  his  barking  in  the  sick 
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man's  hearing. — Come  without  the  tent,"  said  he,  rising  and 
leading  the  way,  "  if  thou  hast  aught  to  say  with  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen  leech's  dress, 
and  Ills  inferiority  of  size,  when  contrasted  with  the  tall  prelate 
and  gigantic  English  baron,  there  was  something  striking  in 
his  manner  and  countenance,  which  prevented  the  Bishop  of 
Tyre  from  expressing  strongly  the  displeasure  he  felt  at  this 
unceremonious  rebuke.  When  without  the  hut,  he  gazed  upon 
Adonbec  in  silence,  for  several  minutes,  before  he  could  fix 
on  the  best  manner  to  renew  the  conversation.  No  locks  were 
seen  under  the  high  bonnet  of  the  Arabian,  which  hid  also 
part  of  a  brow  that  seemed  lofty  and  expanded,  smooth,  and 
free  from  wrinkles,  as  were  his  cheeks,  where  they  were  seen 
under  the  shade  of  his  long  beard.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed 
the  piercing  quality  of  his  dark  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  his  apparent  youth,  at  length  broke 
a  pause,  which  the  other  seemed  in  no  haste  to  interrupt,  by 
demanding  of  the  Arabian  how  old  he  was. 

"The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saracen,  "are 
counted  by  their  wrinkles ;  those  of  sages  by  their  studies.  I 
dare  not  call  myself  older  than  a  hundred  revolutions  of  the 
Hegira."* 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  literal  assertion 
that  he  was  a  century  old,  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  prelate, 
who,  though  he  better  understood  the  meaning  of  El  Hakim, 
answered  his  glance  by  mysteriously  shaking  his  head.  He 
resumed  an  air  of  importance,  when  he  again  authoritatively 
demanded,  what  evidence  Adonbec  could  produce  of  his  medical 
proficiency.  " 

"  Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said  the  sage, 
toucliing  his  cap  in  sign  of  reverence ;  "  a  word  which  was 
never  broken  towards  friend  or  foe — what,  Nazarene,  wouldst 
thou  demand  more  ? " 

"  I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the  baron, 
"and  without  it  thou  approachest  not  to  the  couch  of  King 
Richard." 

"  The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  is  in  the 
recovery  of  his  patient.  Behold  this  sergeant,  whose  blood  has 
been  dried  up  by  the  fever  which  has  whitened  your  camp  with 

*  Meaning,  that  bis  attainments  were  those  which  might  have  been  made 
in  a  hundred  yean. 
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akeletoiiB,  and  against  which  the  art  of  your  Nazarenc  leeches 
hath  been  like  a  silken  doublet  against  a  lance  of  steel.  Look 
at  his  fingers  and  arms,  wasted  like  the  claws  and  shanks  of 
the  crane.  Death  had  this  morning  his  clutch  on  him;  but 
had  Azrad  been  on  one  side  of  the  couch,  I  being  on  the  other, 
his  soul  should  not  have  been  reft  from  his  body.  Disturb  me 
not  with  further  questions,  but  await  the  critical  minute,  and 
behold  in  silent  wonder  the  marvellous  event.'' 

The  physician  had  then  recourse  to  his  astrolabe,  the  oracle 
of  Eastern  science,  and,  watching  with  grave  precision  until  the 
predse  time  of  the  evening  prayer  had  arrived,  he  sunk  on  his 
knees,  with  his  feice  turned  to  Mecca,  and  recited  the  petitions 
which  close  the  Moslemah's  day  of  toil  The  bishop  and  the 
English  baron  looked  on  each  other,  meanwhile,  with  symp- 
toms of  contempt  and  indignation,  but  neither  judged  it  fit  to 
int^TUpt  El  Hakim  in  his  devotions,  unholy  as  they  considered 
them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  firom  the  earth,  on  which  he  had  prostrated 
himself,  and,  walking  into  the  hut  where  the  patient  lay  extended, 
he  drew  a  sponge  from  a  small  silver  box,  dipt  perhaps  in  some 
aromatic  distillation ;  for  when  he  put  it  to  the  sleeper's  nose, 
he  sneezed,  awoke,  and  looked  wildly  around.  He  was  a  ghastly 
spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost  naked  on  his  couch,  the  bones  and 
cartilages  as  visible  through  the  surface  of  his  skin  as  if  they 
had  never  been  clothed  with  flesh ;  his  face  was  long  and  furrowed 
with  wrinkles,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  first,  became 
graduaDy  more  settled.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence 
of  his  dignified  visitors,  for  he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the 
covering  from  his  head,  in  token  of  reverence,  as  he  inquired,  in 
a  flubdned  and  submissive  voice,  for  his  master. 

"  Do  you  know  us,  vassal  ]"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Squire,  faintly.  "  My 
sle^  has  been  long  and  full  of  dreams.  Yet  I  know  that  you 
are  a  great  English  lord,  as  seemeth  by  the  red  cross,  and  this  a 
holy  prelate,  whose  blessing  I  crave  on  me  a  poor  sinner." 

**  Thou  hast  it — BmedicHo  Domini  Ht  vohiscum/*  said  the 
prelate,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  without  approaching 
nearer  to  the  patient's  bed. 

"  Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  the  fever  hath  been 
subdued — ^he  speaks  with  calmness  and  recollection — ^his  pulse 
beats  composedly  as  yours — ^try  its  pulsations  yourself" 
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The  prelate  declined  the  experiment ;  but  Thomas  of  Gila- 
(and,  more  determined  on  making  the  trial,  did  so,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  fever  was  indeed  gone. 

''  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  knight,  looking  to  the 
bishop;  'Hhe  man  is  assuredly  cured.  I  must  conduct  this 
mediciner  presently  to  King  Eichard's  tent — ^What  thinks  your 
reverence  ]" 

"  Stay,  let  me  fimsh  one  cure  ere  I  commence  another,"  said 
the  Arab ;  "  I  will  pass  with  you  when  I  have  given  my  patient 
the  second  cup  of  this  most  holy  elixir." 

So  saying  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and  filling  it  with  water 
from  a  gourd  which  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  next  drew  forth  a 
small  silken  bag  made  of  network,  twisted  with  silver,  the  con- 
tents of  which  the  bystanders  could  not  discover,  and  inmiersing 
it  in  the  cup,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence  during  the  space 
of  five  minutes.  It  seemed  to  the  spectators  as  if  some  effer- 
vescence took  place  during  the  operation,  but  if  so,  it  instantly 
subsided. 

"  Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man — "  sleep,  and 
awaken  free  from  malady." 

'^  And  with  this  simple-seeming  draught,  thou  wilt  undertake 
to  cure  a  monarch  ?"  said  the  Bishop  of  Tyre. 

"  I  have  cured  a  beggar,  as  you  may  behold,"  replied  the 
sage.  "  Are  the  kings  of  Frangistan  made  of  other  day  than 
the  meanest  of  their  subjects  1" 

"  Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said  the  Baron  of 
Gilsland.  **  He  hath  shown  that  he  possesses  the  secret  which 
may  restore  his  health.  If  he  fails  to  exercise  it,  I  will  put 
himself  past  the  power  of  medicme." 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hut,  the  sick  man,  raising  his 
voice  as  much  as  his  weakness  permitted,  exclaimed,  "  Reverend 
father,  noble  knight,  and  you,  kind  leech,  if  you  would  have  me 
sleep  and  recover,  tell  me  in  charity  what  has  become  of  my 
dear  master  ?" 

"  He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend,"  replied  the  pre- 
late ;  ''  on  an  honourable  embassy,  which  may  detain  him  for 
some  days." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  why  deceive  the  poor 
fellow  1 — Friend,  thy  master  has  returned  to  the  camp,  and  you 
will  presently  see  him." 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  his  wasted  hands 
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to  Heaven,  and,  resisting  no  longer  the  soporiferous  operation  of 
the  elixir,  sunk  do¥ni  in  a  gentle  sleep. 

*'  You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the 
prelate ;  "  a  soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for  a  sick  room  than  an 
unpleedng  truth." 

"  How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord  1"  said  De  Vaux,  hastily. 
"  Think  you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood  to  save  the  lives  of  a  dozen 
such  as  he  1" 

**  You  said,"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest  symptoms  of 
alarm — ''you  said,  the  esquire's  master  was  returned — he,  I 
mean,  of  the  Couchant  Leopard." 

"  And  he  is  returned,"  said  De  Vauz.  "  I  spoke  with  him  but 
a  few  hours  since.     This  learned  leech  came  in  his  company." 

**  Holy  Virgin  I  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to  me  ?"  said 
the  bishop,  in  evident  perturbation. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had 
returned  in  company  with  the  physician  1 — I  thought  I  had," 
rq)lied  De  Vaux,  carelessly ;  "  but  what  signified  his  return  to 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  or  the  cure  of  his  M^esty  1" 

''Much,  Sir  Thomas — it  signified  much,"  said  the  bishop, 
clenching  his  hands,  pressing  his  foot  against  the  earth,  aud 
giving  signs  of  impatience,  as  if  in  an  involuntary  manner. 
"  But,  where  can  he  be  g<Mie  now,  this  same  knight  1 — God  be 
with  us — ^here  may  be  some  fatal  errors  !" 

"  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux,  not  withont 
wonder  at  the  bishop's  emotion,  "  can  probably  tell  us  whither 
his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  sununoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly  incompre- 
hensible to  them,  gave  them  at  length  to  understand,  that  an 
officer  had  summoned  his  master  to  the  royal  tent,  some  time 
before  their  arrival  at  that  of  his  master.  The  anxiety  of  the 
bishop  appeared  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became  evident  to 
De  Vaux,  though  neither  an  acute  observer,  nor  of  a  suspicious 
temper.  But  with  his  anxiety  seemed  to  increase  his  wish  to 
keep  it  subdued  and  unobserved.  He  took  a  hasty  leave  ol 
De  Vaux,  who  looked  after  him  with  astonishment ;  and,  after 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders  in  silent  wonder,  proceeded  to  oon- 
doct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  of  King  Richard. 
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CHAPTER  NINTH. 

This  IB  the  prince  of  leeches  ;  fever,  plague. 
Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look  on  him, 
And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sinews. 

AN05TM0U8. 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow  step  and  an  amious 
countenance  towards  the  royal  pavilion.  He  had  much  diffi- 
dence of  his  own  capacity,  except  in  a  field  of  battle,  and, 
conscious  of  no  veiy  acute  intellect,  was  usually  contented  to 
wonder  at  circumstances,  which  a  man  of  livelier  imagination 
would  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  tmderstand,  or  at 
least  would  have  made  the  subject  of  speculation.  But  it  seemed 
very  extraordinary,  even  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  the  bishop 
should  have  been  at  once  abstracted  from  all  reflection  on  the 
marvellous  cure  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  upon  the  proba- 
bility it  afforded  of  Richard  being  restored  to  health,  by  what 
seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  information,  announcing  the  motions 
of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight,  than  whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland 
knew  nothing  within  the  circle  of  gentle  blood  more  unimportant 
or  contemptible ;  and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  passively  be- 
holdmg  passing  events,  the  baron's  spirit  toiled  with  unwonted 
attempts  to  form  conjectures  on  the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  once  to  him,  that  the  whole 
might  be  a  conspiracy  against  King  Richard,  formed  within  the 
camp  of  the  allies,  and  to  which  the  bishop,  who  was  by  some 
represented  as  a  politic  and  unscrupulous  person,  was  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  accessary.  It  was  true,  that  in  his  own  opinion, 
there  existed  no  character  so  perfect  as  that  of  his  master ;  for 
Richard  being  the  flower  of  chivaby,  and  the  chief  of  Christiaa 
leaders,  and  obeying  in  all  points  the  commands  of  Holy  Church, 
De  Yaux's  ideas  of  perfection  went  no  farther.  Still  he  knew 
that,  however  unworthily,  it  had  been  always  his  master's  fete, 
to  draw  as  much  reproach  and  dislike,  as  honour  and  attach- 
ment, from  the  display  of  his  great  qualities ;  and  that  in  the 
very  camp,  and  amongst  those  princes  bound  by  oath  to  the 
Crusade,  were  many  who  would  have  sacrificed  all  hope  of 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  to  the  pleasure  of  ruining,  or  at  least 
of  humbling,  Richard  of  England. 
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"  Wherefore,**  said  the  baron  to  himself,  "  it  i«  in  no  sense 
impossible  th&t  this  El  Hakim,  with  this  his  cure,  or  seeming, 
cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of  the  Scottish  squire,  may  mean 
nothing  but  a  trick,  to  which  he  of  the  LeqMurd  may  be  acces* 
sary,  and  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is,  may  have 
some  share.** 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  reconciled  with 
the  alarm  manifested  by  the  bishop,  on  learning  that,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  the  Scottish  knight  had  suddenly  returned  to 
the  Crusaders*  camp.  But  De  Vaux  was  influenced  only  hy  his 
general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to  him  the  assured  beUef,  that 
a  wily  Italian  priest,  a  false-hearted  Scot,  and  an  infidel  physi- 
cian, formed  a  set  of  ingredients  from  which  all  eril,  and  no 
good,  was  likely  to  be  extracted.  He  resolved,  however,  to  lay 
his  scruples  bluntly  before  the  King,  of  whose  judgment  he  had 
nearly  as  high  an  opinion  as  of  his  valour. 

Meantime,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  to  the  sup- 
positions which  Thomas  de  Vaux  had  entertained.  Scarce  had 
he  lefl  the  royal  pavilion,  when,  betwixt  the  impatience  of  the 
fever,  and  tlmt  which  was  natural  to  his  disposition,  Richard 
b^;an  to  murmur  at  his  delay,  and  express  an  earnest  desire  for 
his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to  try  to  reason  himself  out  of 
this  irritation,  which  greatly  increased  his  bodily  malady.  He 
wearied  his  attendants  by  demanding  from  them  amusements, 
and  the  breviary  of  the  priest,  the  romance  of  the  derk,  even  the 
harp  of  his  favourite  minstrel,  were  had  recourse  to  in  vain.  At 
length,  some  two  hours  before  stmdown,  and  long,  therefore,  ere 
he  could  expect  a  satisfEU^ry  account  of  the  process  of  the  cure 
which  the  Moor  or  Arabian  had  undertaken,  he  sent,  as  we  have 
already  heard,  a  messenger,  commanding  the  attendance  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  determined  to  soothe  his  impatience  by 
obtaining  from  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
cause  of  his  absence  from  the  camp,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
meeting  with  this  celebrated  physician. 

The  Scottish  knight,  thus  summoned,  entered  the  royal 
presence,  as  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  such  scenes.  He  was 
Bcaroely  known  to  the  King  of  England,  even  by  sight,  although, 
tenacious  of  his  rank,  as  devout  in  the  adoration  of  the  lady  of 
his  secret  hearty  he  had  never  been  absent  on  those  occasions 
when  the  munificence  and  hospitality  of  England  opened  the 
Court  (^  its  monarch  to  all  who  held  a  certain  rank  in  chivabry. 
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The  King  gazed  fixedly  on  Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  bed- 
.side,  while  the  knight  bent  his  knee  for  a  moment,  then  arose, 
and  stood  before  him  in  a  posture  of  deference,  but  not  of  sub- 
servience or  humility,  as  b^;ame  an  officer  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign. 

"  Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  "  is  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard — 
From  whom  hadst  thou  degree  of  knighthood  1 " 

"  I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"  A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "  well  worthy  to  confer  honour, 
nor  has  it  been  laid  on  an  undeserving  shoulder.  We  have  seen 
thee  bear  thyself  knightly  and  valiantly  in  press  of  battle,  when 
most  need  there  was ;  and  thou  hadst  not  been  yet  to  learn  that 
thy  deserts  were  knovm  to  us,  but  that  thy  presumption  in  other 
points  has  been  such,  that  thy  services  can  challenge  no  better 
reward  than  that  of  pardon  for  thy  transgression.  What  sayest 
thou— ha?" 

Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  express  him- 
self distinctly ;  the  consciousness  of  his  too  ambitious  love,  and 
the  keen  falcon  glance  with  which  Ooeur  de  Lion  seemed  to 
penetrate  his  inmost  soul,  combining  to  disconcert  him. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "  although  soldiers  should  obey 
command,  and  vassals  be  respectful  towards  their  superiors,  we 
might  forgive  a  brave  knight  greater  offence  than  the  keeping 
a  simple  hound,  though  it  were  contrary  to  our  express  public 
ordinance." 

Richard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  beheld,  and  be- 
holding, smiled  inwardly  at  the  relief  produced  by  the  turn  he 
had  given  to  his  general  accusation. 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  your  Miyesty 
must  be  good  to  us  poor  gentlemen  of  Scotland  in  this  matter. 
We  are  far  from  home,  scant  of  revenues,  and  cannot  support 
ourselves  as  your  wealthy  nobles,  who  have  credit  of  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder  that  we 
eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time,  with  our  herbs 
and  barley-cakes." 

**  It  slrills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard,  "  since  Thomas 
de  Vaux,  who  doth,  like  aJl  around  me,  that  which  is  fittest  in 
his  own  eyes,  hath  already  given  thee  permission  for  hunting 
tud  hawking." 

**  For  hunting  only,  and  please  you/*  said  the  Sooti  ''but  if  11 
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please  your  Majesty  to  indulge  me  with  the  privilege  of  hawking 
also,  and  you  list  to  trust  me  with  a  falcon  on  fist,  I  trust  I  oould 
supply  your  royal  mess  with  some  choice  water-fowL" 

**  I  dread  me,  if  thou  hadst  but  the  falcon/'  said  the  King, 
^'  thou  wouldst  scarce  wait  for  the  permission.  I  wot  well  it  is 
said  abroad  that  we  of  the  line  of  Anjou  resent  offence  against 
our  forest  laws,  as  highly  as  we  would  do  treason  against  our 
crown.  To  brave  and  worthy  men,  however,  we  ooidd  pardon 
either  misdemeanour.— But  enough  of  this — ^I  desire  to  know 
of  you,  Sir  Knight,  wherefore,  and  by  whose  authority,  you 
took  this  recent  journey  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and. 
Engaddir 

"  By  order,**  replied  the  knight,  "  of  the  Council  of  Princes 
of  the  Holy  Crusade." 

"  And  how  dared  any  one  to  give  such  an  order,  when  I — not 
the  leasts  surely,  in  the  league — was  unacqiudnted  with  it  f " 

"  It  was  not  my  part,  please  your  highness,"  said  the  Soot^ 
"  to  inquire  into  such  particulars.  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Cross 
— serving,  doubtless,  for  the  present,  under  your  highness's 
banner,  and  proud  of  the  permission  to  do  so — but  still,  one 
who  hath  taken  on  him  the  holy  symbol  for  the  rights  of 
Christianity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
bound,  therefore,  to  obpy,  without  question,  the  orders  of  the 
princes  and  chiefs  by  whom  the  blessed  enterprise  is  directed. 
That  indisposition  should  seclude,  I  trust  for  but  a  short  time, 
your  highness  from  their  councils,  in  which  you  hold  so  poten- 
tial a  voice,  I  must  lament  with  all  Christendom  ^  but,  as  a 
soldier,  I  must  obey  those  on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  command 
devolves,  or  set  but  an  evil  example  in  the  Christian  camp." 

''Thou  say'st  well,"  said  King  Richard;  "and  the  blame 
rests  not  with  thee,  but  with  those  with  whom,  when  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  raise  me  from  this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and 
inactivity,  I  hope  to  reckon  roundly.  What  was  the  purport  of 
thy  message?" 

"  Methinks,  and  please  your  highness,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth, 
"  that  were  best  asked  of  those  who  sent  me,  and  who  can 
render  the  reasons  of  mine  errand ;  whereas  I  can  only  tell  its 
outward  form  and  purport." 

"  Palter  not  with  me.  Sir  Scot — ^it  were  ill  for  thy  safety," 
said  the  irritable  monarch. 

**  My  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight  firmly,  "  I  cast 
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behind  me  as  a  regardless  thing  nrhen  I  vowed  myself  to  this 
enterprise,  looking  rather  to  my  immortal  welfare,  than  to  that 
which  concOTns  my  earthly  body." 

"  By  the  mass,"  scdd  King  Richard, "  thou  art  a  brave  fellow ! 
Hark  thee,  Sir  Knight,  I  love  the  Scottish  people;  they  are  hardy, 
though  dogged  and  stubborn,  and,  I  think,  true  men  in  the  main, 
though  the  necessity  of  state  has  sometimes  ccmstrained  them  to 
be  dissemblers.  I  deserve  some  love  at  their  hand,  for  I  have 
voluntarily  done  ^diat  they  could  not  by  arms  have  extorted  from 
me,  any  more  than  from  my  predecessors — I  have  re-established 
the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  which  lay  in  pledge  to 
England — ^I  have  restored  your  ancient  boundaries — and  finally, 
I  have  renounced  a  claim  to  homage  upon  the  crown  of  England, 
which  I  thought  myustly  forced  on  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  honourable  and  independent  friends,  where  former  kings 
of  England  attempted  only  to  compel  unwilling  and  rebellious 


"  All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
bowing — "  All  this  you  have  done  by  your  royal  treaty  with  our 
sovereign  at  Canterbury.  Therefore  have  you  me,  and  many 
better  Scotsmen,  making  war  against  the  infidels  under  your 
banners,  who  would  else  have  been  ravaging  your  frontiers  in 
England.  If  their  QUmbers  are  now  few,  it  is  because  their  lives 
have  been  freely  waged  and  wasted." 

''  I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  for  the  good  offices  I 
have  done  your  land,  I  require  you  to  remember,  that,  as  a 
principal  member  of  the  Christian  league,  I  have  a  ri^t  to 
know  the  negotiations  of  my  confederates.  Do  me,  therefore, 
the  justice  to  tell  me  what  I  have  a  title  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  which  I  am  certain  to  know  more  truly  from  you  than  from 
others." 

**  My  lord,"  said  the  Soot^  **  thus  conjured,  I  will  speak  the 
truth ;  for  I  well  believe  that  your  purposes  towards  the  princi- 
pal object  of  our  expedition  are  single-hearted  and  honest ;  and 
it  is  more  than  I  dare  warrant  for  others  of  the  Holy  Lesigae, 
Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  know,  my  charge  was  to  propose,  through 
the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi — ^a  holy  man,  respected 
and  protected  by  Saladin  himself" 

"  A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Richard, 
hastily  interrupting  him. 

^  No,  by  Sidnt  Andrew,  my  lioge,"  said  the  Scottish  knight. 
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^  but  the  eBtablishment  of  a  lastiiig  peace^  and  the  withdrawing 
oar  annies  from  Palestine." 

''  Saint  George  ! "  said  Kichard,  in  astonishment — ''  Dl  as  I 
haye  justly  thought  of  them,  I  could  not  haye  dreamed  they 
would  have  humbled  themselves  to  such  dishonour.  Speak,  Sir 
Kenneth,  with  what  will  did  you  carry  such  a  message  ? " 

"  Witi  right  good  will,  my  lord,"  said  Kenneth ;  "  because, 
when  we  had  lost  our  noble  leader,  under  whose  guidance  alone 
I  hoped  for  victory,  I  saw  none  who  could  succeed  him  likely 
to  lead  us  to  eonquest,  and  I  accounted  it  well  in  such  circum- 
stances to  avoid  defeat" 

**  And  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace  to  be  ooa- 
tracted  t "  said  King  Richard,  painfully  suppressing  the  passion 
with  which  his  heart  was  almost  bursting. 

"These  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard.  ''  I  delivered  them  sealed 
to  the  hermit." 

"And  for  what  hold  you  this  revered  hermit! — for  fool, 
madman,  traitor,  or  saint  ? "  said  Bichard. 

"  His  folly,  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scotsman,  "  I  hold  to 
be  assumed  to  win  favour  and  reverence  from  the  Paynimrie, 
who  regard  madmen  as  the  inspired  of  Heaven ;  at  least  it 
seemed  to  me  as  exhibited  only  occasionally,  and  not  as  mixing, 
like  natural  fcdly,  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  mind." 

"  Shrewdly  rq)lied,"  said  the  monarch,  throwing  himself  back 
on  his  couch,  from  which  he  had  half-raised  himself. — "  Now 
of  his  penitence  ? " 

^  His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "  appears  to  me  sincere, 
and  the  fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dreadfrd  crime,  for  which  he 
seems,  in  his  own  oinnion,  condenmed  to  rei»robation." 

"  And  for  his  policy  ? "  said  King  Richard. 

''  Methinks,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scottush  knight,  "  he  despairs 
of  the  security  of  Palestine,  as  of  Ms  own  salvation,  by  any 
means  short  of  a  miracle — at  least  since  the  arm  of  Richard  of 
Enghind  hath  ceased  to  strike  for  it." 

"  And  therefore,  the  coward  policy  of  this  hermit  is  like  that 
of  these  miserable  princes,  who,  forgetful  of  their  knighthood  and 
their  faith,  are  only  resolved  and  determined  when  the  question 
is  retreat,  and,  rather  than  go  forward  against  an  armed  Saracen, 
would  t^tunple  in  their  flight  over  a  dying  ally  ! " 

"  Might  I  so  fiu-  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said  the  Scottish 
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knight,  ^*  this  discourse  but  beats  your  disease,  the  enemy  from 
which  Christendom  dreads  more  evil,  than  from  armed  hosts  of 
infidels." 

The  countenance  of  King  Richard  was,  indeed,  more  flushed, 
and  his  action  became  more  feverishly  vehement,  as,  with  clenched 
hand,  expanded  arm,  and  flashing  eyes,  he  seemed  at  once  to  suff^er 
under  bodily  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  under  vexation  of  mind, 
while  his  high  spirit  led  him  to  speak  on,  as  if  in  contempt  of 
both. 

"  You  can  flatter.  Sir  Bjiight,"  he  said,  "  but  you  escape  me 
not.  I  must  know  more  from  you  than  you  have  yet  told  me. 
Saw  you  my  royal  consort  when  at  Engaddi  1 " 

"  To  my  knowledge — no,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  with 
considerable  perturbation  ;  for  he  remembered  the  midnight  pro- 
cession in  the  chapel  of  the  rocks. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  King,  in  a  sterner  voice,  "  whether  you 
were  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  at  Engaddi,  and 
there  saw  Berengaria,  Queen  of  England,  and  the  ladies  of  her 
Court,  who  went  thither  on  pilgrimage  ] " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  will  speak  the  truth  as  iu 
the  confessional.  In  a  subterranean  chapel,  to  which  the  ancho- 
rite conducted  me,  I  beheld  a  choir  of  ladies  do  homage  to  a  reHo 
of  the  highest  sanctity ;  but  as  I  saw  not  their  faces,  nor  heard 
their  voices,  unless  in  the  hymns  which  they  chanted,  I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  Queen  of  England  was  of  the  bevy." 

"  And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to  jonV 

Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  Richard,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  "  as 
a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall  know  by  your  answer 
how  you  value  either  character — did  you  or  did  you  not  know 
any  lady  amongst  that  band  of  worshippers  1 " 

''  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  not  without  much  hesitation,  "  I 
might  guess." 

**  And  I  also  may  guess,"  said  the  King,  frowning  sternly ; 
Hbut  it  is  enough.  Leopard  as  you  are.  Sir  Knight,  beware 
tempting  the  lion's  paw.  Hark  ye — ^to  become  enamoured  of 
the  moon  would  be  but  an  act  of  folly ;  but  to  leap  from  the 
battlements  of  a  lofty  tower,  in  the  wild  hope  of  coming  within 
her  sphere,  were  self-destructive  madness." 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment, and  the  King,  hastily  changing  to  his  more  natural  manner. 
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said, ''  Enough — ^b^gone — speed  to  De  Vaux,  and  send  him  hither 
with  the  Arabian  physician*  My  life  for  the  &ith  of  the  Soldan  1 
Would  he  but  abjure  his  false  law,  I  would  aid  him  with  my 
sword  to  drive  this  scimi  of  French  and  Austrians  from  his 
dominions,  and  think  Palestine  as  well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her 
kings  were  anointed  by  the  decree  of  Heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  retired,  and  presently  afterwards 
the  chamberlain  announced  a  deputation  from  the  Council,  who 
had  come  to  wait  on  the  Mtgesty  of  England. 

"  It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  yet,"  was  his  reply. 
"  Who  are  the  reverend  ambassadors  1 " 

''The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat." 

"  Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beds,"  said  Richard ; 
''yet,  had  Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  his  couch  long  since. 
— -Jocelyn,  lay  me  the  couch  more  fidrly,  it  is  timibled  like  a 
stormy  sea — reach  me  yonder  steel  mirror — pass  a  comb  through 
my  hair  and  beard.  They  look,  indeed,  liker  a  lion's  mane  than 
a  Christian  man's  locks — bring  water." 

**  My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  ''  the  leeches  say 
that  cold  water  may  be  fatal." 

"  To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches  1 "  replied  the  monarch ; 
"  if  they  cannot  cure  me,  think  you  I  will  allow  them  to  torment 
me  f — There,  then" — he  said,  after  having  made  his  ablutions, 
"  admit  the  worshipful  envoys ;  they  will  now,  I  think,  scarcely 
see  that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent  of  his  person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a  tall,  thin,  war- 
worn man,  with  a  slow  yet  penetrating  eye,  and  a  brow  on  which 
a  thousand  dark  intrigues  had  stamped  a  portion  of  their  ob- 
scurity. At  the  head  of  that  singular  body,  to  whom  their  order 
was  everything,  and  their  individuality  nothing — seeking  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  power,  even  at  the  hazard  of  that  very  religion 
which  the  fraternity  were  originally  associated  to  protectr--accused 
of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  although  by  their  character  Christian 
priests — suspected  of  secret  league  with  the  Soldan,  though  by 
oath  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  Hdy  Temple,  or  its  recovery 
— the  whole  order,  and  the  whole  personal  character  of  its  com- 
mander, or  Grand  Master,  was  a  riddle,  at  the  exposition  of  which 
most  men  shuddered.  The  Grand  Master  was  dressed  in  his 
white  robes  of  solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  ahacusj  a  mystic  staff 
of  ofl5ce,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  has  given  rise  to  such  singular 
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coi^ectoreB  and  oommentariee,  leading  to  suspicions  that  this 
celebrated  fraternity  of  Christian  knights  were  embodied  undet 
the  foulest  symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  had  a  much  more  pleasing  exterior  than 
the  dark  and  mysterious  priest-soldier  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied. He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  middle  age,  or  something 
past  that  term,  bold  in  the  field,  sagacious  in  council,  gay  and 
gallant  in  times  of  festivity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  gener- 
ally accused  of  versatility,  of  a  narrow  and  selfish  ambition,  of 
a  desire  to  extend  his  own  principality,  without  regard  to  the 
weal  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  of  seeking  his  own 
interest,  by  private  n^otiations  with  Saladin,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Christian  leaguers. 

When  the  usual  salutations  had  been  made  by  these  digni- 
taries, and  courteously  returned  by  King  Richard,  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat  commenced  an  expiration  of  the  motives  of  their 
visit,  sent,  as  he  said  they  were,  by  the  anxious  Kings  and  Princes 
who  oomposed  the  Council  of  the  Crusaders,  to ''  inquire  into  the 
health  of  their  magnanimous  ally,  the  valiant  King  of  England." 

''We  know  the  importance  in  which  the  Princes  of  the 
Council  hold  our  health,''  replied  the  English  King ; ''  and  are 
well  aware  how  much  they  must  have  suffered  by  suppressing 
all  curiosity  concerning  it  for  fourteen  days,  for  fesn,  doubtless, 
of  aggravating  our  disorder,  by  showing  their  anxiety  regarding 
the  event." 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloquence  being  checked,  and  he 
himself  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  this  reply,  his  more 
austere  companion  took  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation,  and, 
with  as  much  dry  and  brief  gravity  as  was  consistent  with  the 
presence  which  he  addressed,  informed  the  King  that  they  came 
from  the  Council  to  pray,  in  the  name  of  Christendom, ''  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  health  to  be  tampered  with  by  an  infidel  physi- 
cian, said  to  be  despatched  by  Saladin,  until  the  Council  had  taken 
measures  to  remove  or  oonfinn  the  suspicion  which  they  at  present 
conceived  did  attach  itself  to  the  mission  of  such  a  person." 

"  Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  and  Valiant  Order  of  Knights 
Templars,  and  you,  Most  Noble  Marquis  of  Montserrat,"  replied 
Richard,  ''  if  it  please  you  to  retire  into  the  adjoining  pavilion, 
you  shall  presently  see  what  account  we  make  of  the  tender  re- 
monstrances of  our  royal  and  princely  colleagues  in  this  most 
religiou£  warfare." 
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The  Marquis  and  Grand  Master  retired  accordingly ;  nor  had 
they  been  many  minutes  in  the  outward  pavilion  when  the 
Eastern  physician  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Baron  of  Qilsland 
and  Kenneth  of  Scotland.  The  banm,  however,  was  a  little  later 
of  entering  the  tent  than  the  other  two,  stot^nng,  perchance,  to 
issue  some  orders  to  the  warders  without 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  made  his  obeisance, 
after  the  Oriental  fiishion,  to  the  Marquis  and  Grand  Master, 
whose  dignity  was  apparent,  both  from  their  i4^)earance  and 
their  beadng.  The  Grand  Master  returned  the  [udutation  with 
an  expression  of  disdainful  coldness,  the  Marquis,  with  the 
popular  oourte^  which  he  habitually  practised  to  men  of  eveiy 
rank  and  nation.  There  was  a  pause ;  for  the  Scottish  knight, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  De  Yauz^  presumed  not,  of  his  own 
authority,  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  King  of  Eng^d,  and, 
during  liik  interval,  the  Grand  Master  sternfy  demanded  of  the 
Moslem, — ^'  Infidel,  hast  thou  the  courage  to  practise  thine  art 
upon  the  person  of  an  anointed  sovereign  of  the  Christian  host  f " 

"The  sun  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "shines  on  the 
Nacarene  as  well  as  on  the  true  believer,  and  his  servant  dare 
make  no  distinction  betwixt  th^n  wh«i  called  on  to  exercise 
his  art  of  healing." 

"  Misbelieving  Hakim,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  or  whatso- 
ever they  call  thee  for  an  unbaptized  slave  of  darkness,  dost  thou 
well  know,  that  thou  shalt  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  should 
King  Richard  die  under  thy  charge  1 " 

"  That  were  hard  justice,"  answered  the  physician ;  "  seeing 
that  I  can  but  use  human  means,  and  that  the  issue  is  written 
in  the  book  of  light." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master,"  said  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  "  consider  that  this  learned  man  is  not  acquainted 
with  our  Christian  order,  adopted  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the 
safety  of  his  anointed. — Be  it  known  unto  thee,  grave  physician, 
whose  skill  we  doubt  not,  that  your  wisest  course  ib  to  repair  to 
the  presence  of  the  illustrious  Council  of  our  Holy  League,  and 
^ere  to  give  account  and  reckoning  to  such  wise  and  learned 
leeches  as  they  shall  nominate,  concerning  your  means  of  process 
and  cure  of  this  illustrious  patient ;  so  shall  you  escape  all  the 
danger,  which,  rashly  taking  such  a  hi^  matter  upon  your  sde 
answer,  you  may  else  most  likely  incur." 

"  My  lords,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  I  understand  you  well     But 
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knowledge  hath  its  champions  as  well  as  your  military  art,  nay, 
h&th  sometimes  had  its  martyrs  as  well  as  religion.  I  have  the 
command  of  my  sovereign,  the  Soldan  Saladin,  to  heal  this 
Nazarene  King,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Prophet,  I  will 
obey  his  commands.  If  I  fail,  ye  wear  swords  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  faithful,  and  I  proffer  my  body  to  your  weapons. 
But  I  will  not  reason  with  one  uncirciuncised  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  medicines  of  which  I  have  obtained  knowl^ge,  through  the 
grace  of  the  Prophet,  and  I  pray  you  interpose  no  delay  between 
me  and  my  office." 

"  Who  talks  of  delay  1 "  said  the  Baron  de  Vaux,  hastily  enter- 
ing the  tent ;  "  we  have  had  but  too  much  already. — I  salute  you, 
my  Lord  of  Montserrat,  and  you,  valiant  Grand  Master.  But 
I  must  presently  pass  with  this  learned  physician  to  the  bedside 
of  my  master." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman  French,  or  the 
language  of  Ouie,  as  it  was  then  called,  ''  are  you  well  advised 
that  we  came  to  expostulate  on  the  piurt  of  the  Council  of  the 
Monarchs  and  Princes  of  the  Crusade,  against  the  risk  of  permit- 
ting an  infidel  and  Eastern  physician  to  tamper  with  a  health  so 
valuable  as  that  of  your  master  King  Richard  1 " 

"Noble  Lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman,  bluntly, 
"  I  can  neither  use  many  words,  nor  do  I  delight  in  listening 
to  them — moreover,  I  am  much  more  ready  to  believe  what  my 
eyes  have  seen,  than  what  my  ears  have  heard.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  heathen  can  cure  the  sickness  of  King  Richard,  and  I 
believe  and  trust  he  will  labour  to  do  so.  Time  is  precious. 
If  Mahommed — may  God's  curse  be  on  him ! — stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  with  such  fair  purpose  as  this  Adonbec  el 
Hakim  entertains,  I  would  hold  it  sin  to  delay  him  for  a  minute. 
— So,  give  ye  God*en,  my  lords." 

**  Nay,  but,"  said  Conrad  tf  of  Montserrat, "  the  King  himself  said 
we  should  be  present  when  this  same  physician  dealt  upon  him." 

The  baron  whispered  the  chamberlain,  probably  to  know 
whether  the  Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  then  replied,  "  My  lords, 
if  you  will  hold  your  patience,  you  are  welcome  to  enter  with 
us ;  but  if  you  interrupt,  by  action  or  threat,  this  accomplished 
physician  in  his  duty,  be  it  known,  that,  without  respect  to 
your  high  quality,  I  will  enforce  your  absence  from  Richard's 
tent ;  for  know,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  virtue  of  this 
man's  medicines,  that  were  Richard  himself  to  refuse  them,  by 
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Our  Lady  of  Lanercost,  I  think  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  foroe 
him  to  take  the  means  of  hia  cure  whether  he  would  or  no. — 
Move  onward,  El  Hakim." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  in  the  Lingua  Franca,  and  instantly 
obeyed  by  the  physician.  The  Grand  Master  looked  grimly  on 
the  unceremonious  old  soldier,  but,  on  exchanging  a  glance  with 
the  Marquis,  smoothed  his  frowning  brow  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  both  followed  De  Yaux  and  the  Arabian  into  the  inner  tent, 
where  Richard  lay  expecting  them,  with  that  impatience  with 
which  the  sick  patient  watches  the  step  of  his  physician.  Sir 
Kenneth,  whose  attendance  seemed  neither  asked  nor  prohibited, 
felt  himself,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  entitled 
to  follow  these  high  dignitaries,  but,  conscious  oi  his  inferior 
power  and  rank,  remained  aloof  during  the  scene  which  took 
place. 

Bichard,  when  they  entered  his  i^)artment,  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  So  ho !  a  goodly  fellowship  come  to  see  Richard  take 
his  leap  in  the  dark. — My  noble  allies,  I  greet  you  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  assembled  league ;  Richard  wiU  again  be  amongst 
you  in  his  former  fashion,  or  ye  shall  bear  to  the  grave  what  is 
left  of  him. — De  Yaux,  lives  he  or  dies  he,  thou  hast  the  thanks 
of  thy  prince. — There  is  yet  another — but  this  fever  hath  wasted 
my  eyesight — what,  the  bold  Scot,  who  would  climb  Heaven 
without  a  ladder? — ^he  is  welcome  too. — Come,  Sir  Hakim,  to 
the  work,  to  the  work." 

The  physician,  who  had  already  informed  himself  of  the 
various  symptoms  of  the  King's  illness,  now  felt  his  pulse  for  a 
long  time,  and  with  deep  attention,  while  all  around  stood 
silent,  and  in  breathless  expectation.  The  sage  next  filled  a 
cup  with  spriug  water,  and  dipt  into  it  the  small  red  purse, 
which,  as  formerly,  he  took  from  his  bosom.  When  he  seemed 
to  think  it  sufficiently  medicated,  he  was  about  to  offer  it  to 
the  sovereign,  who  prevented  him,  by  saying,  "Hold  an 
instant. — Thou  hast  felt  my  pulse — let  me  lay  my  finger  on 
thine — I  too,  as  becomes  a  good  knight,  know  something  of 
thine  art." 

The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesitation,  and  his 
long  slender  dark  fingers  were,  for  an  instant,  enclosed,  and 
almost  buried^  in  the  large  enfoldment  of  King  Richard's 
hand. 

**  His  blood  beats  calm  as  an  infant's,"  said  the  King ;  "  so 
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throb  not  theirs  vho  poison  princes.  De  Vaux,  whether  we  lire 
ix  die,  dismiss  this  Hakim  with  honour  and  safety — Conmiend 
us,  Mend,  to  the  noble  Saladin.  Should  I  die,  it  is  without 
doubt  of  his  faith — should  I  live,  it  will  be  to  thank  him  as  a 
warrior  would  desire  to  be  thanked." 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and, 
turning  to  the  Marquis  and  the  Grand  Master, — ''  Mark  what 
I  say,  and  let  my  royal  lH:ethren  pledge  me  in  Cyprus  wine, — 
*  To  the  immortal  honour  of  the  first  Crusader,  who  shall  strike 
lance  or  sword  on  the  gate  of  Jerusalem ;  and  to  the  shame  and 
eternal  infiuny  of  whomsoever  shall  turn  back  from  the  plough 
on  which  he  hath  laid  his  hand  V  " 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to  the  Arabian, 
and  sunk  back,  as  if  exhausted,  upon  the  cushions  which  were 
arranged  to  receive  him.  The  physician,  then,  with  silent  but 
expressive  signs,  directed  that  all  ^ould  leave  the  tent,  except- 
ing himself  and  De  Vaux,  whom  no  remonstrance  could  induce 
to  withdraw.     The  apartment  was  cleared  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  TENTH. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And,  to  your  qnick-conceiving  discontent, 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

HxHBT  IV.  PaH  /. 

Thb  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  TempUirs,  stood  together  in  the  front  of  the  royal 
pavUion,  within  which  this  singular  scene  had  ^passed,  and 
beheld  a  strong  guard  of  bills  and  bows  drawn  out  to  form  a 
circle  around  it,  and  keep  at  distance  all  which  might  disturb  the 
sleeiNing  monarch.  The  soldiers  wore  the  downcast,  silent,  and 
sullen  looks,  with  which  they  trail  their  arms  at  a  funeral,  and 
stepped  with  such  caution  ^t  you  coidd  not  hear  a  buckler 
ring,  or  a  sword  clatter,  though  so  many  men  in  armour  were 
moving  around  the  tent  They  lowered  their  weapons  in  deep 
reverence,  as  the  dignitaries  passed  through  their  files,  but  with 
the  same  profound  silence. 
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^<  Tliere  Is  a  change  of  dieer  amcmg  these  island  dog^"  said 
the  Grand  Master  to  Conrade,  wh^  thej  had  passed  Bkfaard's 
gnarda  '<  What  hoarse  tomolt  and  rerel  used  to  be  befoe  thk 
pavilioQ !  nought  bat  pitchingthe  bar,  hnriing  the  ball,  wrestling; 
roaring  of  songs,  dattering  of  wine-pots,  and  qoaffing  of  flagons, 
among  these  body  yeomCT,  as  if  th^  wero  holding  some  ooontiy 
wake,  with  a  Maypole  in  the  midst  of  them,  instead  of  a  royal 
standard." 

*'  Mastiff  are  a  fiuthfol  race,"  said  Conrade ;  "and  the  King 
their  master  has  won  their  love  by  being  ready  to  wrestle,  bfawl. 
Oft  revel  amongst  the  f<»emo8t  of  them  wheneyer  the  humoor 
seized  him." 

"He  is  totally  compoimded  of  hnmonn,*'  said  the  Grand 
Master.  "Marked  yoa  the  pledge  he  gave  us,  instead  of  a 
prayer,  over  his  grace-cup  yonder  f 

"  He  would  have  felt  it  a  grace-cap,  and  a  well-q^ioed  one 
too,"  said  the  Maiqais,  "  were  Saladin  IDce  any  other  Turk  that 
ever  wore  tarban,  or  tarqed  him  to  Mecca  at  call  <^  the  Mueadn. 
But  he  affects  foith,  and  honour,  and  generosity, — as  if  it  were  , 
for  an  onbaptized  dog  like  him  to  jmctise  the  yirtnoos  bearing 
of  a  Christian  knight !  It  is  said  he  hath  applied  to  Bichaid 
to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  chivalry." 

" By  Saint  Bernard !"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  "it  were 
time  then  to  throw  off  our  belts  and  spurs.  Sir  Conrade,  deface 
our  armorial  bearings,  and  renounce  our  bui^nets,  if  the  highest 
honoar  of  Christianity  were  conferred  on  an  unchristened  Turk 
of  tenpenoe." 

"You  rate  the  Soldan  chei^,"  readied  the  Marquis;  "yet, 
though  he  be  a  likely  man,  I  have  seen  a  better  heathen  sold 
for  forty  pence  at  the  bagnio." 

They  were  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  royal  tent,  fmmcing  among  the  gallant  train  of 
esquires  and  pages  by  whom  they  were  attended,  when  Ccmrade, 
after  a  nM»nent's  pause,  proposed  that  they  should  eigoy  the 
oodness  <^  the  evening  breeze  which  had  arisen,  and,  dismiming 
their  steeds  and  attendants,  walk  homewards  to  their  own 
quarters,  through  the  lines  of  the  extended  Christian  camp. 
The  Grand  Master  assented,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk 
together  accordingly,  avoiding,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the 
more  inhabited  parts  of  the  canvas  city,  and  tracing  the  broad 
e^lanade  which  lay  between  the  tents  and  the  external  defenoesy 
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where  they  could  converse  in  private,  and  unmarked,  save  by 
the  sentinels,  as  they  passed  them. 

They  spoke  for  a  time  upon  the  military  points  and  prepara- 
tions for  defence ;  but  this  sort  of  discourse,  in  which  neitlier 
seemed  to  take  interest,  at  length  died  away,  and  there  was  a 
long  pause,  which  terminated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat 
stopping  short,  like  a  man  who  has  formed  a  sudden  resolution, 
and  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the  dark  inflexible  countenance 
of  the  Grand  Maater,  he  at  length  addressed  him  thus : — **  Might 
it  consist  with  your  valour  and  sanctity,  reverend  Sir  Giles 
Amaury,  I  would  pray  you  for  once  to  lay  aside  the  dark  vizor 
which  you  wear,  and  to  converse  with  a  friend  barefaced." 

The  Templar  half  smiled. 

"  There  are  light-coloured  masks,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  dark 
vizors,  and  the  one  conceals  the  natural  features  as  completely 
as  the  other." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  putting  his  hand  to  his  chin, 

and  withdrawing  it  with  the  action  of  one  who  unmasks  him- 

.  self;  "there  lies  my  disguise.     And  now,  what  think  you,  as 

touching  the  interests  of  your  own  Order,  of  the  prospects  of 

this  Crusade  1" 

"This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  my  thoughts  rather  than 
exposing  your  own,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  yet  I  will  reply 
with  a  parable  told  to  me  by  a  santon  of  the  desert. — *  A  certain 
farmer  prayed  to  Heaven  for  rain,  and  murmured  when  it  fell 
not  at  his  need.  To  punish  his  impatience,  Allah,'  said  the 
santon,  'sent  the  Euphrates  upon  his  farm,  and  he  was  de- 
stroyed with  all  his  possessions,  even  by  the  granting  of  his 
own  wishes.* " 

"Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  Marquis  Conrade;  ** would 
that  the  ocean  had  swallowed  up  nineteen  parts  of  the  arma- 
ments of  these  western  princes !  what  remained  would  better 
have  served  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  nobles  of  Palestine,  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Leil 
to  ourselves,  we  might  have  bent  to  the  storm,  or,  moderately 
supported  with  money  and  troops,  we  might  have  compelled 
Saladin  to  respect  our  valour,  and  grant  us  peace  and  protection 
on  easy  terms.  But  from  the  extremity  of  danger  with  which 
this  powerful  Crusade  threatens  the  Soldan,  we  cannot  suppose, 
should  it  pass  over,  that  the  Saracen  will  suffer  any  one  of  us 
to  hold  possessions  or  principalities  in  Syria,  far  less  permit*  the 
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exisieDoe  of  the  Chmtian  military  fraternities,  from  whom  they 
have  experienced  bo  much  mischief." 

"Aj,  but,"  said  tiie  Templar,  "these  adventurous  Crusaders 
may  succeed,  and  again  plant  the  Cross  on  the  bulwarks  of 
Zion." 

"And  what  will  that  advantage  either  the  Order  of  the 
Templars,  or  Comrade  of  Montserrat  1"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  You  it  may  advantage,"  replied  the  Grand  Master.  "  Con- 
rade  of  Montserrat  might  become  Conrade  King  of  Jerusalem." 

"  That  sounds  like  something/'  said  the  Marquis,  "  and  yet 
it  rings  but  hollow. — Gkxifrey  of  Bouillon  might  well  choose  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  his  emblem.  Grand  Master,  I  will  confess 
to  you  I  have  caught  scmie  attachment  to  the  Eastern  form  of 
government :  A  pure  and  simple  monarchy  should  consist  but  of 
king  and  subjects.  Such  is  the  simple  and  primitive  structure 
— a  shepherd  andhis  flock.  All  this  internal  chain  of  feudal 
dependence  is  artificial  and  sophisticated,  and  I  would  rather 
hdd  the  baton  of  my  poor  marquisate  with  a  firm  gnpe,  aud 
widd  it  after  my  pleasure,  than  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  to  be 
in  effect  restraint  and  curbed  by  the  will  of  as  many  proud 
feudal  barons  as  hold  land  under  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem.*  A 
King  should  tread  freely.  Grand  Master,  and  should  not  be  con- 
trolled by  here  a  ditch,  and  there  a  fence — here  a  feudal  privil^e, 
and  there  a  mail-clad  baron,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  main 
tain  it.  To  sum  the  whole,  I  am  aware  that  Guy  de  Lusignan's 
claims  to  the  throne  would  be  preferred  to  mine,  if  Richard 
reoovera,  and  has  aught  to  say  in  the  choice." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  thou  hast  indeed  con- 
vinced me  of  thy  sincerity.  Others  may  hold  the  same  opinions, 
but  few,  save  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  dared  frunkly  avow  that 
he  desires  not  the  restitution  of  the  Idngdom  of  Jerusalem,  but 
mther  prefers  being  master  of  a  portion  of  its  fr'agm^ts ;  like 
the  barbarous  islanders  who  labour  not  for  the  deliverance  of  a 
goodly  vessel  from  the  biUows,  expecting  rather  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  wreck." 

*  The  Assitea  de  Jenualem  were  the  digest  of  feudal  law,  composed  by 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  for  the  govemment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine^ 
whoi  reconqnered  from  the  Saracens.  * '  It  was  oomposed  with  advice  of 
the  patriarch  and  barons,  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  is,"  says  the  historian 
Gibbon,  "  a  precious  monument  of  feudatory  jnrispnidence,  foauded  npaa 
thoie  principles  of  freedom  which  were  essential  to  the  system." 
VOL.  XX.  1 
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"  Thou  wilt  not  betray  my  counBel  1 "  said  Oonrade,  looking 
sharply  and  suspiciously.  "  Know,  for  certain,  that  my  tongue 
shall  never  wrong  my  head,  nor  my  hand  forsake  the  defence 
of  either.  Impeach  me  if  thou  wilt — ^I  am  prepared  to  defend 
myself  in  the  lists  against  the  best  Templar  who  ever  laid  lance 
in  rest." 

"  Yet  thou  start'st  somewhat  suddenly  for  so  bold  a  steed," 
said  the  Grand  Master.  "However,  I  swear  to  thee  by  the 
Holy  Temple,  which  our  Order  is  sworn  to  defend,  that  I  will 
keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true  comrade." 

"  By  which  Temple  1 "  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whose 
love  of  sarcasm  often  outran  his  policy  and  discretion^ — 
"  swearest  thou  by  that  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  which  was  built 
by  Kmg  Solomon,  or  by  that  symbolical,  emblematical  edifice, 
which  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  councils  held  in  the  vaults 
of  your  Preceptories,  as  something  which  infers  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  thy  valiant  and  venerable  Order  1 " 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  death,  but 
answered  cabuly,  "By  whatever  Temple  I  swear,  be  assured. 
Lord  Marquis,  my  oath  is  sacred. — I  would  I  knew  how  to  bind 
thee  by  one  of  equal  obligation." 

"  I  win  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis,  laughing, 
"  by  the  Earl's  coronet,  which  I  hope  to  convert,  ere  these  wars 
are  over,  into  something  better.  It  feels  cold  on  my  brow,  that 
same  slight  coronal ;  a  duke*s  cap  of  maintenance  were  a  better 
protectioQ  against  such  a  night-breeze  as  now  blows,  and  a 
king's  crown  more  preferable  still,  being  lined  with  comfortable 
ermine  and  velvet  In  a  word,  our  interests  bind  us  together ; 
for  think  not.  Lord  Grand  Master,  that,  were  these  allied 
Princes  to  regain  Jerusalem,  and  place  a  king  of  their  own 
choosing  there,  they  would  suffer  your  Order,  any  more  than 
my  poor  Marquisate,  to  retain  the  independence  which  we  now 
hold.  No,  by  Our  Lady  1  In  such  case  the  proud  knights  of 
Saint  John  must  again  spread  plasters,  and  dress  plague-sores 
in  the  hospitals ;  and  you,  most  puissant  and  venerable  Knights 
of  the  Temple,  must  return  to  your  condition  of  simple  men-at- 
arms,  sleep  three  on  a  pallet,  and  mount  two  upon  one  horse, 
as  your  present  seal  still  expresses  to  have  been  your  ancient 
most  simple  custom." 

"  The  rank,  |)rivileges,  and  opulence  of  our  Order  prevent  so 
much  degradation  as  you  threaten,"  said  the  Templar,  haughtily. 
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**  These  are  jour  bane,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ;  "  ana 
you,  as  well  as  I,  reverend  Qrand  Master,  know,  that,  were  the 
allied  Princes  to  be  suocessful  in  Palestine,  it  would  be  their 
first  point  of  policy  to  abate  the  independence  of  your  Order, 
which,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  your  valour  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  you  would  long  since  have  experienced.  Qive  them 
complete  success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as  the  splinten 
of  a  broken  lance  are  tossed  out  of  the  tilt-yard." 

"  There  may  be  truth  in  what  you  say,''  said  the  Templar, 
darkly  smiling;  "but  what  were  our  hopes  should  the  allies 
withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave  Palestine  in  the  grasp  of 
Saladinl" 

"  Great  and  assured,''  replied  Gonrade ;  "  the  Soldan  woidd 
give  large  provinces  to  maintam  at  his  behest  a  body  of  well- 
appointed  Prankish  lances.  In  Egypt,  in  Persia^  an  hundred 
such  auxiliaries,  joined  to  his  own  light  cavalry,  would  turn 
the  battle  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  This  dependence 
would  be  but  for  a  time — perhaps  during  the  Hfe  of  this 
enterprising  Soldan — ^but  in  the  East,  empires  arise  like  mueh- 
rooms.  Suppose  him  dead,  and  us  strengthened  with  a  constant 
succession  of  fiery  and  adventurous  spirits  from  Europe, 
what  might  we  not  hope  to  achieve,  uncontrolled  by  these 
monarchs,  whose  dignity  throws  us  at  i^esent  into  the  shade 
— and,  were  they  to  remain  here,  and  succeed  in  this  expe- 
dition, would  wilUngly  consign  us  for  ever  to  degradation  and 
dependence ) " 

"  You  say  well,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Grand  Master ; 
"  and  your  words  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom.  Yet  most  we  be 
cautious ;  Philip  of  France  is  wise  as  well  as  valiant." 

*'  True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  diverted  fix>m 
an  expedition,  to  which,  in  a  mom^t  of  enthusiasm,  or  urged 
by  his  nobles,  he  rashly  bound  himaelf.  He  is  jealous  of  ^g 
Richard,  his  natural  enemy,  and  longs  to  return  to  prosecute 
plans  of  ambition  nearer  to  Paris  than  Palestina  Any  fitir 
pretence  will  serve  him  for  withdrawing  from  a  scene,  in  which 
he  is  aware  he  is  wasting  the  force  of  his  kingdom." 

'<  And  the  Duke  of  Austria  ? "  said  the  Templar. 

**  Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade,  "  his  self-ooinoeit 
and  foDy  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  do  Philip's  policy 
and  wisdom.     He  conceives  himself,  Qod  help  the  while,  un- 
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gratefully  treated,  because  men's  mouths, — eyen  those  of  his 
own  mmM-wngari^-^axB  filled  with  the  praises  of  King  Richard, 
whom  he  fears  and  hates,  and  in  whose  harm  he  would  rejoice, 
like  those  unbred  dastardly  curs,  who,  if  the  foremost  of  the 
pack  is  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the  wolf,  are  much  more  likely  to 
assail  the  sufferer  from  behind,  than  to  come  to  lus  assistance. 
— But  wherefore  tell  I.this  to  thee,  sare  to  show  that  I  am  in 
sincerity  in  desiring  that  this  league  be  broken  up,  and  the 
country  freed  of  these  great  monarchs  with  their  hosts)  and 
thou  well  knowest,  and  hast  thyself  seen,  how  all  the  princes  of 
influence  and  power,  one  alone  excepted,  are  eager  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  the  Soldan." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  he  were  blind  that 
had  not  seen  this  in  their  last  deliberations.  But  lift  yet  thy 
mask  an  inch  higher,  and  tell  me  thy  real  reason  for  pressing 
upon  the  Council  that  N(Hthem  Englishman,  or  Scot,  or  what- 
eyer  you  call  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  to  carry  thdr  pro- 
posals for  a  treaty  ?" 

"  There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian ;  "  his  cha- 
racter of  native  of  Britain  was  sufficient  to  meet  what  Saladin 
required,  who  knew  him  to  belong  to  the  band  of  Richard,  while 
his  diaracter  of  Soot,  and  certain  oUier  personal  grudges  which 
I  wot  of,  rendered  it  most  unlikely  that  our  envoy  should,  on 
his  return,  hold  any  c(nnmunication  with  the  sick-bed  of  Richard, 
to  wh(Hn  his  presence  was  ever  unacceptable." 

"  Oh,  too  fine-spun  policy,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  trust 
me,  that  Italian  spiders'  webs  will  never  bind  this  unshorn 
Samson  of  the  Isle — ^well  if  you  can  do  it  with  new  cords,  and 
those  of  the  toughest  See  you  not  that  the  envoy  w4iom  you 
have  selected  so  carefully,  hath  brought  us,  in  this  physician, 
the  means  of  restoring  the  lion-hearted,  bull-necked  Englishman, 
to  prosecute  his  Crusading  enterprise ;  and  so  soon  as  he  is  able 
once  more  to  rush  on,  which  of  the  princes  dare  hold  back ) — 
They  must  follow  him  for  very  shame,  although  they  would 
march  under  the  banner  of  Satan  as  soon." 

"  Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ;  "  ere  this  phy- 
sician, if  he  work  by  anything  short  of  miraculous  agency,  can 
accomplish  Richard's  cure,  it  may  be  possible  to  put  some  open 
rupture  betwixt  the  Frenchman,  at  least  the  Austrian,  and  hii 
allies  of  England,  so  that  the  breach  shall  be  irreconcilable; 
*  The  Qennan  minstrels  were  so  termed. 
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and  Ricliard  may  ariBe  firom  his  bed,  perhaps  to  command  his 
own  native  troops,  but  never  again,  by  his  sole  energy,  to  wield 
the  force  of  the  whole  Crusade.^ 

"  Thou  art  a  willing  arch«,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  but,  Oon- 
rade  of  Montsenat,  thy  bow  is  over  sladc  to  carry  an  arrow  to 
the  mark.'' 

He  then  stopt  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  to  see  that  no 
one  overheard  him,  and  taking  Ckmrade  by  the  hand,  {Hressed 
it  eagerly  as  he  looked  the  Italian  in  the  face,  and  rq)eated 
dowly, — ''  Richard  arise  from  his  bed,  say'st  thou  1 — Conrade, 
he  must  nev^  arise !  '* 

The  Marquis  of  Montsorat  started — "What ! — spoke  you 
of  Richard  of  England — of  Coeur  de  Lion — the  champion  of 
Christendom?" 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
The  Templar  looked  at  liim,  with  his  iron  visage  contorted  into 
a  smile  of  contempt., 

"  KnoVst  thou  what  thou  look'st  like,  Sir  Oonrade,  at  this 
moment  %  Not  like  the  politic  and  valiant  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat — not  like  him  who  would  direct  the  Council  of  Princes, 
and  determine  the  fate  of  empires — but  like  a  novice,  who, 
stumbling  upon  a  ccnguration  in  his  master's  book  of  gramarye, 
has  raised  the  devil  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  and  now  stands 
terrified  at  the  spirit  which  appears  before  him." 

"I  grant  you,"  said  Ck>nrade,  recovering  himself,  "that— 
unless  some  other  sure  road  could  be  discovered — thou  hast 
hinted  at  that  which  leads  most  direct  to  our  purpose.  But, 
blessed  Mary!  we  shaU  become  the  curse  of  all  Eun^,  the 
maledicdbn  of  every  one,  from  the  Pope  on  his  thnme  to  the 
very  b^gar  at  the  church-gate,  who,  ragged  and  leprous,  in 
the  last  extremity  of  human  wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself 
that  he  is  neither  Qiles  Amaury,  nor  Oonrade  of  Montserrat" 

"  If  thou  takest  it  thus,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with  the 
same  composure  which  diaracterised  him  all  through  this 
remarkable  dialogue,  "let  us  hold  there  has  nothing  passed 
between  us — ^that  we  have  spoken  in  our  sleep— have  awak^ied, 
and  the  vision  is  gone." 

"  It  never  can  depart,"  answered  Oonrade. 

"Visions  <^  ducal  crowns  and  kingly  diadems  are,  indeed, 
somewhat  tenacious  of  their  {^ace  in  the  imagination,"  replied 
the  Grand  Master. 
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"Well,"  answered  Oonrade,  "let  me  but  first  try  to  break 
peace  between  Austria  and  England." 

They  parted. — Conrade  remained  standing  stiU  upon  the 
spot,  and  watching  the  flowing  white  doak  of  the  Templar, 
fis  he  stalked  slowly  away,  and  gradually  disappeared  amid  the 
fast-sinking  darkness  of  the  Oriental  night.  Firoud,  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  and  politic,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  was  yet 
not  cruel  by  nature.  He  was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean, 
and,  like  many  who  profess  this  character,  was  averse,  even 
upon  selfish  motives,  ^m  inflicting  pain,  or  witnessing  acts  of 
cnielty  ;  and  he  retained  also  a  general  sense  of  respect  for  his 
own  reputation,  which  sometimes  supplies  the  want  of  the 
better  principles  by  which  reputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the  point  at 
which  he  had  seen  the  last  slight  wave  of  the  Templar's 
mantle, — "  I  have,  in  truth,  raised  the  devil  with  a  vengeance  1 
Who  would  have  thought  this  stem  ascetic  Grand  Master, 
whose  whole  fortune  and  misfortune  are  merged  in  that  of  his 
Order,  would  be  willing  to  do  more  for  its  advancement  than  I 
who  labour  for  my  own  interest  ?  To  check  this  wild  Crusade 
was  my  motive,  indeed,  but  I  durst  not  think  on  the  ready 
mode  which  this  determined  priest  has  dared  to  suggest — ^yet 
it  is  the  surest — perhaps  even  the  safest." 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  his  muttered 
soliloquy  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  a  little  distance,  which 
procUdmed  with  the  emphatic  tone  of  a  herald, — "Remember 
the  Holy  Sepulchre!" 

The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  to  post,  for  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sentinels  to  raise  this  cry  frx)m  time  to  tilne  upon 
their  periodical  watch,  that  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  might 
always  have  in  their  remembrance  the  purpose  of  their  being 
in  arms.  But  though  Conrade  was  familiar  with  the  custom, 
and  had  heard  the  warning  voice  on  all  former  occasions  as  a 
matter  of  habit ;  yet  it  came  at  the  present  moment  so  strongly 
in  contact  with  his  own  train  of  thought,  that  it  seemed  a  voice 
from  Heaven  warning  him  against  the  iniquity  which  his  heart 
meditated.  He  looked  around  anxiously,  as  if,  like  the  patriarch 
of  Okl,  though  from  very  different  circumstances,  he  was  ex- 
pecting some  ram  caught  in  a  thicket — some  substitution  for 
the  sacrifice,  which  his  comrade  proposed  to  offer,  not  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  to  the  Moloch  of  their  own  ambition.     As 
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he  looked,  the  broad  folds  of  the  ensign  of  England,  heavily 
distending  itself  to  the  £Euling  night-breeze,  caught  his  eye. 
It  was  displayed  upon  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  which  perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief  or 
champion  had  chosen  as  a  memorial  of  his  place  of  rest.  If 
80,  the  name  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  Crusaders  had  chris- 
tened it  Saint  George's  Mount,  because  from  that  commanding 
height  the  banner  of  England  was  supereminently  displayed, 
aj3  if  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  over  the  many  distinguished, 
noble,  and  even  royal  ensigns,  which  floated  in  lower  situations. 

A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrade  catches  ideas  from  the 
glance  of  a  moment.  A  single  look  on  the  standard  seemed  to 
dispel  the  uncertainty  of  mind  which  had  affected  him.  He 
walked  to  his  pavilion  with  the  hasty  and  determined  step  of 
one  who  has  adopted  a  plan  which  he  is  resolved  to  achieve, 
dismissed  the  almost  princely  train  who  waited  to  attend  him, 
and,  as  he  committed  himself  to  his  couch,  mattered  his  amended 
resolution,  that  the  milder  means  are  to  be  tried  before  the 
more  desperate  are  resorted  to. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  said,  "  I  sit  at  the  board  of  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria — we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  advance 
our  purpose,  before  prosecuting  the  dark  suggestions  of  this 
Templar." 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  Northern  land. 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valoor,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  each  precedence  to  their  ponesaor, 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
As  comes  the  lyme-hoond  on  the  roebuck's  trace. 
Shall  pull  them  down  each  one. 

Sib  David  Lindsat. 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  first  possessor  of 
that  noUe  country  to  whom  the  princely  rank  belonged.  He 
had  been  raised  to  the  ducal  sway  in  the  Qerman  empire,  on 
account  of  his  near  relationship  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  the 
Stem,  and  held  under  his  government  the  finest  provinces 
which  are  matered  by  the  Danube.     His  character  has  been 
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fitained  in  history,  on  account  of  one  action  of  violence  and 
perfidy,  which  arose  out  of  these  veiy  transactions  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  yet  the  shame  of  having  made  Richard  a  prisoner, 
when  he  returned  through  his  dominions,  unattended,  and  in 
disguise,  was  not  one  which  flowed  from  Leopold's  natural  dis- 
position. He  was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain,  than  an  ambitious 
or  tyrannical  prince.  His  mental  powers  resembled  the  qualities 
of  his  person.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  handsome,  with  a  com- 
plexion in  which  red  and  white  were  strongly  contrasted,  and  had 
long  flowing  locks  of  Mr  hair.  But  there  was  an  awkwardness 
in  his  gait,  which  seemed  as  if  his  size  was  not  animated  by 
energy  sufficient  to  put  in  motion  such  a  mass;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it  always  seemed  as 
if  they  became  him  not.  As  a  prince,  he  appeared  too  little 
familiar  with  his  own  dignity,  and  being  often  at  a  loss  how 
to  assert  his  authority  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he 
frequently  thought  himself  obliged  to  recover,  by  acts  and  ex- 
pressions of  ill-timed  violence,  the  ground  whidi  might  have 
been  easily  and  gracefully  maintained  by  a  little  more  presence 
of  mind  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies  visible  to  others,  but  the 
Archduke  himself  could  not  but  sometimes  entertain  a  painful 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  altogether  fit  to  maintain  and 
assert  the  high  rank  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  to  this  was 
joined  the  strong,  and  sometimes  the  just  suspicion,  that  others 
esteemed  him  lightly  accordingly. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Crusade,  with  a  most  princely 
attendance,  Leopold  had  desired  much  to  eiyoy  the  friendship 
and  intimacy  of  Richard,  and  had  made  such  advances  towards 
cidtivating  his  regard,  as  the  King  of  England  ought,  in  policy, 
to  have  received  and  answered.  But  the  Archduke,  though 
not  deficient  in  bravery,  was  so  infinitely  inferior  to  Coeur  de 
Lion  in  that  ardour  of  mind  which  wooed  danger  as  a  bride, 
that  the  King  very  soon  held  him  in  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tempt. Richard,  also,  as  a  Norman  Prince,  a  people  with 
whom  temperance  was  habitual,  despised  the  inclination  of  the 
German  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  particularly  his 
liberal  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.  For  these  and  other 
personal  reasons,  the  King  of  England  very  soon  looked  upon 
the  Austrian  Prince  with  feelings  of  contempt,  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  or  modify,  and  which,  therefore,  were 
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speedily  remarked,  and  returned  with  de^  liatred,  by  the 
Buspicious  Leopold.  The  discord  between  them  was  fanned  by 
the  secret  and  politic  arts  of  Philip  of  France,  one  of  the  most 
sagacioiis  monarchs  of  the  time,  who,  dreading  the  fieiy  and 
overbearing  character  of  Richard,  considering  him  as  his  na- 
tural rival,  and  feeling  offended,  moreover,  at  the  dictatorial 
manner  in  which  he,  a  vassal  of  France  for  his  continental 
domains,  conducted  himself  towards  his  liege  lord,  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  his  own  party,  and  weaken  that  of  Richard,  by 
uniting  the  Crusading  princes  of  inferior  d^^ree,  in  resistance 
to  what  he  termed  the  usurping  authority  of  the  King  of 
Enghind.  Such  was  the  state  of  politics  and  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  when  Conrode  of  Mont- 
serrat  resolved  upon  employing  his  jealousy  oi  England  as  the 
means  of  dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least,  the  league  of  the 
Crusaders. 

The  time  which  he  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon,  and  the 
pretence,  to  present  the  Archduke  with  Bome  choice  Cjrprus 
wine  which  had  lately  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  discuss  its 
comparative  merits  with  those  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Rhine. 
An  intimation  of  his  purpose  was  of  course  answered  by  a 
courteous  invitation  to  partake  of  the  Archducal  meal,  and  every 
effort  was  used  to  render  it  fitting  the  ^lendour  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  Tet,  the  refined  taste  of  the  Italian  saw  more  cumbrous 
profusion,  than  elegance  or  splendour,  in  the  display  of  provi- 
sions under  which  the  board  groaned. 

The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  martial  and  frank 
character  of  their  ancestors,  who  subdued  the  Roman  empire, 
had  retained  withal  no  slight  tinge  of  their  barbarism.  The 
practices  and  principles  of  chivalry  were  not  carried  to  such  a 
nice  pitch  amongst  them,  as  amongst  the  French  and  English 
knights,  nor  were  they  strict  observers  of  the  prescribed  rules 
of  soci^,  which  among  those  nations  were  supposed  to  express 
the  height  of  civilisation.  Sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Archduke, 
Oonrade  was  at  once  stunned  and  amused,  with  the  clang  of 
Teutonic  sounds  assaulting  his  ears  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet.  Their  dress  seemed  equaUy 
fimtastic  to  him,  many  of  the  Austrian  nobles  retaining  their 
long  beards,  and  almost  all  of  them  wearing  short  jerkins  of 
various  colours,  cut,  and  flourished^  and  fringed,  in  a  manner 
not  comm(m  in  Western  Europe. 
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Numbers  of  dependants,  old  and  young,  attended  in  the 
pavilion,  mingled  at  times  in  the  conversation,  received  irom 
their  masters  the  relics  of  the  entertainment,  and  devoured  them 
as  they  stood  behind  the  backs  of  the  company.  Jesters,  dwarfs, 
and  minstrels,  were  there  in  unusual  numbers,  and  more  noisy 
and  intrusive  than  they  were  permitted  to  be  in  better  r^ulated 
society.  As  they  were  allowed  to  share  freely  in  the  wine,  which 
flowed  round  in  large  quantities,  their  licensed  tumult  was  the 
more  excessive. 

All  this  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  and  confusion, 
which  would  better  have  become  a  German  tavern  during  a  fair, 
than  the  tent  of  a  sovereign  prince,  the  Archduke  was  waited 
upon  with  a  minuteness  of  form  and  observance,  which  showed 
how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  rigidly  the  state  and  character 
to  which  his  elevation  had  entitled  him.  He  was  s^ved  on  the 
knee,  and  only  by  pages  of  noble  blood,  fed  upon  plate  of  silver, 
and  drank  his  Tokay  and  Rhenish  wines  from  a  cup  of  gold.  His 
ducal  mantle  was  splendidly  adorned  with  ermine,  his  coronet 
might  have  equalled  in  value  a  royal  crown,  and  his  feet,  cased 
iir  velvet  shoes  (the  length  of  which,  peaks  included,  might  be 
two  feet),  Vested  upon  a  footstool  of  solid  silver.  But  it  served 
partly  to  intimate  the  character  of  the  man,  that,  although 
desirous  to  show  attention  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whom 
he  had  courteously  placed  at  his  right  hand,  he  gave  much  more 
of  his  attention  to  his  spruch-sprecher,  that  is,  his  man  of  conver- 
sation, or  sayer  of  sayings,  who  stood  behind  the  Duke's  right 
shoulder. 

This  personage  was  well  attired,  in  a  coat  and  doublet  of 
black  velvet,  the  last  of  which  was  decorated  with  various  silver 
and  gold  coins,  stitched  upon  it,  in  memory  of  the  munificent 
princes  who  had  conferred  them,  and  bearing  a  short  staff,  to 
which  also  bunches  of  silver  coins  were  attached  by  rings,  which 
he  jingled  by  way  of  attracting  attention,  when  he  was  about 
to  say  anything  which  he  judged  worthy  of  it.  This  person's 
capacity  in  the  household  of  the  Archduke,  was  somewhat  betwixt 
that  of  a  minstrel  and  a  counsellor ;  he  was  by  turns  a  flatterer, 
a  poet,  and  an  orator ;  and  those  who  desired  to  be  well  with 
the  Duke,  generally  studied  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  spruchr 
$pr$eh€r. 

Jjest  too  much  of  this  ofScer's  wisdom  should  become  tiny 
some,  the  Duke's  other  shoulder  was  occupied  by  his  hoff-narr^ 
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or  court  jester,  called  Jonas  Schwanker,  who  made  almost  as 
much  noise  with  his  fooFs-cap,  beUs,  and  bauble,  as  did  the 
orator,  or  man  of  talk,  with  his  jingling  baton. 

These  two  personages  threw  out  grave  and  comic  nonsense 
alternately,  wldle  their  master,  laughing  or  applauding  them 
himself,  yet  carefully  watched  the  countenance  of  his  noble 
guest,  to  discern  what  impressions  so  accomplished  a  cayalier 
received  from  this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and  wit.  It 
is  haitl  to  say  whether  the  man  of  wisdom  or  the  mui  of  folly 
contributed  most  to  the  amusement  of  the  party,  or  stood  highest 
in  the  estimation  of  their  princely  master ;  but  the  sallies  of 
both  seemed  excellently  well  received.  Sometimes  they  became 
rivals  for  the  conversation,  and  clanged  their  flappers  in  emula- 
tion of  each  other,  with  a  most  alarming  contention ;  but,  in 
general,  they  seemed  on  such  good  terms,  and  so  accustomed  to 
support  each  other's  play,  that  the  sprtuik'sprecher  often  conde- 
scended to  follow  up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  explanation, 
to  render  them  more  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience ; 
so  that  his  wisdom  became  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  buffoon's 
folly.  And  sometimes,  in  requital,  the  hoff-narr,  with  a  pithy 
jest,  wound  up  the  conclusion  of  the  orator's  tedious  harangue. 

Whatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be,  Conrade  took  especial 
care  that  his  countenance  should  express  nothing  but  satisfaction 
with  what  he  heard,  and  smiled  or  applauded  as  zealously,  to 
all  appearance,  as  the  Archduke  himself,  at  the  soleom  folly  of 
the  spruch-^precher,  and  the  gibbering  wit  of  the  fooL  In  fact, 
he  watched  carefully  untQ  the  one  or  other  should  introduce 
some  topic,  feivourable  to  the  purpose  which  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  was  brou^t  on 
the  carpet  by  the  jester,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
Dickon  of  the  Broom  (which  irreverent  epithet  he  substituted 
for  Bichard  Plantagenet)  as  a  subject  of  mirth,  acceptable  and 
inexhaustible.  The  orator,  iadeed,  was  silent,  and  it  was  only 
when  applied  to  by  Conrade,  that  he  observed,  "  The  gMtsta^  or 
broom-plant,  was  an  emblem  of  humility ;  and  it  would  be  well 
when  those  who  wore  it  would  remember  the  warning." 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Plantagenet  was  thus 
rendered  sufficiently  manifest,  and  Jonas  Schwauker  observed, 
that  they  who  humbled  themselves  had  been  exalted  with  a 
vengeance. 
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"  Honour  unto  whom  honour  is  due,"  ans^'ered  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat ;  "  we  have  all  had  some  part  in  these  marches 
and  battles,  and  methinks  other  princes  might  share  a  little  in 
the  renown  which  Richard  of  England  engrosses  amongst  min- 
strels and  mmM-singers,  Has  no  one  of  the  Joyeuse  sdenoe 
here  present  a  song  in  praise  of  the  roy^  Archduke  of  Austria, 
our  princely  entertainer  ? " 

Three  minstrels  emulously  stepped  forward  with  voice  and 
harp.  Two  were  silenced  with  difficulty  by  the  spruchrsprecher^ 
who  seemed  to  act  as  master  of  the  revels,  and  a  hearing  was 
at  length  procured  for  the  poet  preferred,  who  sung,  in  high 
(xerman,  stanzas  which  may  be  thus  translated : — 

What  brave  chief  shall  head  the  forces, 
Where  the  red-cross  legions  gather  ? 

Best  of  horsemen,  best  of  horses. 
Highest  head  ^d  fairest  feather. 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  his  staff,  interrupted  the  bard  to  inti- 
mate to  the  party,  what  they  might  not  have  inferred  from  the 
description,  t^at  their  royal  host  was  the  party  indicated,  and  a 
full-crowned  goblet  wept  roupd  to  the  acclamation — Eoch  Ube 
der  Htrzog  Leopold  1    Another  stanza  followed. 

Ask  not  Austria  why,  'midst  princes, 

Still  her  banner  rises  highest ; 
Ask  as  well  the  strong-wing'd  eagle, 

Why  to  Heaven  he  soars  the  nighest 

"  The  eagle,"  said  the  expounder  of  dark  sayings,  "  is  the  cog- 
nisance of  our  noble  brd  the  Archduke — of  his  royal  Grace,  I 
would  say — and  the  eagle  flies  the  highest  and  nearest  to  the 
sun  of  all  the  feathered  creation." 

"  The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  above  the  eagle,"  said  Oonrade, 
carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker, 
while  the  spruch-^precher  answered,  after  a  minute's  consideration, 
'*  The  Lord  Marquis  will  pardon  me — a  lion  cannot  fly  above  an 
eagle,  because  no  lion  hath  got  wings." 

"  Except  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark,"  responded  the  jester. 

''  That  is  the  Venetian's  banner,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but  as- 
suredly, that  amphibious  race,  half  nobles,  half  merchants,  will 
not  dare  to  place  their  rank  in  oomparison  with  ours  1 " 

'<  Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetiac  lion  that  I  spoke,"  said  the 
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Maiqnis  of  Montserrat;  "but  of  the  three  lions  paasant  of 
En^and — ^formerly,  it  is  said,  they  were  leopards,  bat  now  they 
are  become  lions  at  all  points,  and  must  take  precedence  of  beast^ 
fish,  or  fowl,  or  woe  worth  the  gainstander." 

"Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord)"  said  the  Austrian,  now 
considerably  flashed  with  wine;  "think  you  that  Richard  of 
England  asserts  any  pre-eminence  over  the  free  sovereigns  who 
have  been  his  voluntary  allies  in  this  Crusade  ? " 

"I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered  Oonrade; 
"  yonder  hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the  midst  of  our  camp,  as 
if  he  were  king  and  generalissimo  of  our  whole  Ohristian 
army." 

"And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  epesk  of  it  so 
coldly)"  said  the  Archduke. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  cannot  ocmcem  the 
poor  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  contend  against  an  ii^uiy,  patiently 
submitted  to  by  such  potent  princes  as  Philip  of  France  and 
Leopold  of  Austria.  What  dishonour  you  are  pleased  to  submit 
to  cannot  be  a  diiE^grace  to  me." 

Leopold  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table  with  vi(dencQ 

"  I  have  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  often  told  him 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  protect  the  inferior  princes  against  the 
usurpation  of  this  islander — ^but  he  answers  me  ev^  with  cold 
respects  of  their  relations  together  as  suzerain  and  vassal,  and 
that  it  were  impolitic  in  him  to  make  an  open  breach  at  this 
time  and  period." 

"  The  wOTld  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Conrade,  "  and 
will  judge  his  submission  to  be  policy. — ^Yours,  my  lord,  you 
can  yourself  alone  account  for ;  but  I  doubt  not  you  have  deep 
reasons  for  submitting  to  English  domination." 

"  I  submit ! "  said  Leopold,  indignantly — "  J,  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,  so  important  and  vital  a  limb  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire — I  submit  mysdf  to  this  King  of  half  an  islamd — this 
grandson  of  a  Norman  bastard ! — No,  by  Heaven  !  The  camp, 
and  all  Christendom,  shall  see  that  I  Imow  how  to  right  myself, 
and  whether  I  yield  ground  one  inch  to  the  English  bandog. — 
Up,  my  lieges  and  merry-men,  up  and  follow  me  1  We  will— 
and  that  without  losing  one  instant — place  the  eagle  of  Austria, 
wha%  she  shall  float  aa  high  aa  ever  floated  the  cognisance  of 
king  or  kaisar." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst  the  tumul* 
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tuous  clieering  of  his  guests  and  followers,  made  for  the  door 
of  the  pavilion,  and  seized  his  own  banner,  which  stood  pitched 
before  it. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Conrade,  affecting  to  interfere,  "  it  will 
blemish  your  wisdom  to  make  an  affray  in  the  camp  at  this  hour, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  usurpation  of  £ngland 
a  little  longer  than  to" 

**  Not  an  hour — not  a  moment  longer,"  vociferated  the  Duke ; 
and,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  his  shouting 
guests  and  attendants,  marched  hastily  to  the  central  mount, 
from  which  the  banner  of  England  floated,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  standard-spear,  as  if  to  pluck  it  from  the  ground. 

"My  master,  my  dear  master!"  said  Jonas  Schwanker, 
throwing  his  arms  about  the  Duke — "  take  heed — lions  havo 
teeth" 

"  And  eagles  have  claws,"  said  the  Duke,  not  rdinquishing 
his  hold  on  the  banner-staff,  yet  hesitating  to  pidl  it  from  the 
ground. 

The  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such  was  his  occu- 
pation, had  nevertheless  some  intervals  of  sound  sense.  He 
clashed  his  staff  loudly,  and  Leopold,  as  if  by  habit,  turned  his 
head  towards  his  man  of  counsel. 

"The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  said  the 
spruch-spreclier,  "  as  is  the  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  field — 
each  has  his  dominion,  separated  as  wide  as  England  and  Ger- 
many— do  thou,  noble  eagle,  no  dishonour  to  the  princely  lion, 
but  let  your  banners  remain  floating  in  peace  side  by  side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  fit)m  the  banner-spear,  and  looked 
round  for  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  but  he  saw  him  not ;  for  the 
Marquis,  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  mischief  afoot,  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  crowd,  taking  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  express 
before  several  neutral  persons  his  regret,  that  the  Archduko 
should  have  chosen  the  hours  after  dinner  to  avenge  any  wrong 
of  which  he  might  think  he  had  a  right  to  complain.  Not  see- 
ing his  guest,  to  whom  he  wished  more  particularly  to  have  ad* 
dressed  himself,  the  Archduke  said  aloud,  that,  having  no  wish 
to  breed  dissension  in  the  army  of  the  Gross,  he  did  but  vindicate 
his  own  privileges  and  right  to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the 
King  of  England,  without  desiring,  as  he  might  have  done,  to 
advance  his  banner,  which  he  derived  from  Emperors,  his  pro- 
genitors, above  that  of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Ai\jou ; 
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and,  in  the  meantime,  he  commanded  a  cask  of  wine  to  be  brought 
hither  and  pierced,  for  regaling  the  bystanders,  who,  with  tuck 
of  drum  and  sound  of  music,  quaffed  many  a  carouse  round  the 
Austriau  standard. 

This  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a  degree  of  noise, 
which  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  had  arrived,  at  which  the  physician,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  his  art,  had  predicted  that  his  royal  patient 
might  be  awakened  with  safety,  and  the  sponge  had  been  applied 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  leech  had  not  made  many  observations 
oe  he  assured  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  that  the  fever  had  entirely 
Left  his  sovereign,  and  that  such  was  the  happy  strength  of  his 
constitution,  it  would  not  be  even  necessary,  as  in  most  oases,  to 
give  a  second  dose  of  the  powerful  medicine.  Richard  himself 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and  rubbing 
his  eyes,  he  demanded  of  De  Vaux  what  present  sum  of  money 
was  in  the  royal  coffers. 

The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the  amount. 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Richard ;  ''  be  it  greater  or  smaller, 
bestow  it  all  on  this  learned  leech,  who  hath,  I  trust,  given  me 
back  again  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade.  If  it  be  less  than  a 
thousand  byzants,  let  him  have  jewels  to  make  it  up.'' 

"  I  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  has  endowed  me," 
answered  the  Arabian  physician ;  '^  and  be  it  known  to  you, 
great  Prince,  that  the  divine  medicine,  of  which  you  have  par- 
taken, would  lose  its  effects  in  my  unworthy  hands,  did  I  ex- 
change its  virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds.'' 

*'  The  physician  refuseth  a  gratuity  I "  said  De  Vaux  to  him- 
self. "  This  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  being  an  hundred 
jrears  old." 

"  Thomas  de  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  ''  thou  knowest  no  courage 
but  what  belongs  to  the  sword,  no  bounty  and  virtue  but  what 
are  used  in  chivahry — I  tell  thee  that  this  Moor,  in  his  independ- 
ence, might  set  an  example  to  them  who  account  themselves 
the  flower  of  knighthood." 

''It  is  reward  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Moor,  folding  his 
arms  on  his  bosom,  and  maintaining  an  attitude  at  once  respect- 
ful and  dignified,  "  that  so  great  a  King  aa  the  Melech  Rio* 
should  thus  speak  of  his  servant. — ^But  now,  let  me  pray  you 
again  to  compose  yourself  on  your  couch ;  for  though  I  tlUnk 
*  BichtaTd  was  thns  cidled  by  the  Bastern  nationa. 
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there  needs  no  farther  repetition  of  the  divine  draught,  yet  hgniy 
might  ensue  fix)m  any  too  early  exertion,  ere  your  strength  be 
entirely  restored" 

"I  must  obey  thee,  Hakim,"  said  the  King;  "yet,  believe 
me,  my  bosom  feels  so  free  from  the  wasting  fire,  whidi  for  so 
many  days  hath  scorched  it,  that  I  care  not  how  soon  I  expose 
it  to  a  brave  man's  lanoe. — But  hark !  what  mean  these  shouts, 
and  that  distant  music,  in  the  campi  €to,  Thomas  de  Vaux, 
and  make  iaquiiy." 

"  It  is  the  Archduke  Leopold,"  said  De  Youx,  returning  after 
a  minute's  absence,  "  who  makes  with  his  pot  companions  some 
procession  through  the  camp." 

"  The  drunken  foel !"  exckdmed  King  Richard,  "  can  he  not 
keep  his  brutal  inebriety  within  the  veil  of  his  pavilion,  that 
he  must  needs  show  his  shame  to  all  Christendom  1 — What  say 
you.  Sir  Marquis  1"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Comrade  of 
Montserrat,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  tent 

'*  Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,"  answered  the  Marquis,  "  that 
I  delight  to  see  your  Majesty  so  well,  and  so  far  recovered ;  and 
that  is  a  long  speech  for  any  one  to  make  who  has  partaken  of 
the  Duke  of  Austria's  hospitality." 

"  What !  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic  wineskin," 
said  the  monarch ;  "  and  what  frolic  has  he  found  out  to  cause 
all  this  disturbance  ?  Truly,  Sir  Conrade,  I  have  still  held  you 
so  good  a  reveller,  that  I  wonder  at  your  quitting  the  game." 

De  Vaux,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  King,  now  exerted 
himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the  Marquis  understand  that 
he  should  say  nothing  to  Richard  of  what  was  passing  without 
But  Conrade  understood  not,  or  heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

**  What  the  Archduke  does,"  he  said,  "  is  of  little  consequenee 
to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  himself,  since  he  probably  knows  not 
what  he  is  acting — yet,  to  say  truth,  it  is  a  gambol  I  should 
not  like  to  share  in,  since  he  is  pulling  down  the  banner  of 
£ngland  from  Saint  Qeorge's  Mount  in  the  centre  of  the  camp 
yonder,  and  displaying  his  own  in  its  stead." 

"What  say'st  thou?"  said  the  King,  in  a  tone  which  might 
have  waked  the  dead. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  it  not  chafe  your  HighnesB, 

that  a  fool  should  act  according  to  his  folly  " 

Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from  his  couch, 
and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch  which  seemed  mar- 
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rellooB — ''speak  not  to  me,  Lord  Marquifl! — De  MultoD,  I 
command  thee  speak  not  a  word  to  me — he  that  breathes  but  a 
syllable  is  no  friend  to  Richard  Plantagenet. — Hakim^  be  silent, 
I  charge  thee  1" 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  himself,  and, 
with  the  last  word,  snatched  his  swonl  from  the  pillar  of  the 
tent,  and  without  any  other  weapon,  or  calling  any  attendance, 
he  roahed  oat  of  the  tent  Conrade,  holding  up  his  Jiands,  as 
if  in  astonishment,  seemed  wiUing  to  enter  iato  conversation 
with  De  Yaux,  but  Sir  Thomas  pushed  rudely  past  him,  and 
calling  to  one  of  the  royal  equerries,  said  hastily, — "Fly  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  quarters,  and  let  him  get  his  men  togethei; 
and  follow  me  instantly  to  Saint  George's  Mount  Tdl  him 
the  King's  fever  has  left  his  blood,  and  settled  in  his  brain." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  oomiH^ended, 
by  the  startled  attendant  whom  De  Vaux  addressed  thus  hastily, 
the  equerry  and  his  fellow-servants  of  the  royal  chamber  rushed 
hastily  into  the  tents  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  and  quickly 
spread  an  alarm,  as  general  as  the  cause  seemed  vague,  through 
the  whole  British  forces.  The  English  soldiers,  waked  in  alann 
from  that  noon-day  rest  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  had  taught 
them  to  eigoy  as  a  luxury,  hastily  asked  each  other  the  cause  of 
tne  tumult,  and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  supplied,  by  the 
force  of  their  own  fancy,  the  want  of  information.  Some  said 
the  Saracens  were  in  the  camp,  some  that  the  King's  life  was 
attempted,  scMne  that  he  had  died  of  the  fever  the  preceding 
night,  many  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Austria. 
The  nobles  and  officers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  common  men 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder,  laboured  only  to  get 
their  followers  under  arms  and  under  authority,  lest  their  rash- 
ness should  occasion  some  great  misfortune  to  the  Crusading 
army.  The  English  trumpets  sounded  loud,  shrill,  and  con- 
tinuously. The  alarm-cry  of  "  Bows  and  bills — bows  and  bills  I " 
was  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  again  and  again  shouted,  and 
again  and  again  answered  by  the  presence  of  the  ready  warriors, 
and  their  national  invocation,  "Saint  (leorge  for  Merry  Eng- 
land!" 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of  the  camp, 
and  men  of  all  the  various  nations  assembled,  where,  perhaps, 
every  people  in  Christendom  had  their  representatives,  flew  to 
anns,  and  drew  together  under  circumstances  of  general  con- 
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ftision,  of  which  they  knew  neither  the  canse  nor  the  object. 
It  was,  however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so  threatening,  that  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  while  he  hurried  after  De  Vaux's  summons, 
with  a  few  only  of  the  readiest  English  men-at-arms,  directed 
the  rest  of  the  English  host  to  be  drawn  up  and  kept  under 
arms,  to  advance  to  Richard's  succour  if  necessity  should  require, 
but  in  fit  array,  and  under  due  command,  and  not  with  the 
tumultuary  haste  which  their  own  alarm,  and  zeal  for  the  King's 
safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  r^arding  for  one  instant  the 
shouts,  the  cries,  the  tumult,  which  began  to  thicken  around 
him,  Richard,  with  his  dress  in  the  last  disorder,  and  his 
sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way  with  the  utmost 
speed,  followed  only  by  De  Vaux,  and  one  or  two  household 
servants,  to  Saint  George's  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity  only  had 
excited,  and  passed  the  quarter  of  his  own  gallant  troops  of 
Normandy,  Poitou,  Grascony,  and  Anjou,  Iwfore  the  disturbance 
had  reached  them,  although  the  noise  accompanying  the  German 
revel  had  induced  many  of  the  soldiery  to  get  on  foot  to  listen. 
The  handful  of  Scots  were  also  quartered  in  the  vicmity,  nor 
had  they  been  disturbed  by  the  uproar.  But  the  King's  person, 
and  his  haste,  were  both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
who,  aware  that  danger  must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to  share 
in  it,  snatched  his  shield  and  sword,  and  united  himself  to  De 
Vaux,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  kept  with  his  impatient  and 
fiery  master.  De  Vaux  answered  a  look  of  curiosity,  whidi  the 
Scottish  knight  directed  towards  him,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  they  continued,  side  by  side,  to  pursue  Richard's 
steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  George's  Mount,  the 
sides  as  well  as  platform  of  which  wwe  now  surrounded  and 
crowded,  partly  by  those  bdonging  to  the  Duke  of  Austria's 
retinue,  who  were  celebrating,  with  shouts  of  jubilee,  the  act 
which  they  considered  as  an  assertion  of  national  honour ;  partly 
by  bystanders  of  different  nations,  whom  dislike  to  the  English, 
or  mere  curiosity,  had  assembled  together,  to  witness  the  end  of 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  Through  this  disorderly  troop 
Richard  burst  his  way,  like  a  goodly  ship  under  full  sail,  which 
cleaves  her  forcible  passage  through  the  rolling  billows,  and  heeda 
not  that  th^  unite  after  her  passage,  and  roar  upon  her  stoiL 
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The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  a  small  level  space,  on 
which  were  pitched  the  rival  banners,  surrounded  still  by  the 
Archduke's  Mends  and  retinue.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle  was 
Leopold  himself,  still  contemplating  with  self-satiifiBu^on  the 
deed  he  had  done,  and  still  listening  to  the  shouts  of  applause 
which  his  partisans  bestowed  with  no  sparing  breath.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  self-gratulation,  Richard  burst  into  the 
circle,  attended,  indeed,  only  by  two  men,  but  in  his  own  head- 
long energies  an  irresistible  host. 

"  Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the  Austrian 
standard,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  like  the  sound  which  precedes 
an  earthquake ;  "  who  has  dared  to  place  this  paltry  rag  beside 
the  banner  of  En^^dT 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  hear  this  question  without  reply.  Yet,  so 
much  was  he  troubled  and  surprised  l^  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Richard,  and  affected  by  the  general  awe  inspired  by  his 
ardent  and  unyidding  character,  that  the  demand  was  twice 
repeated,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  challenge  heaven  and  earth, 
ere  the  Archduke  replied,  with  such  firmness  as  he  could  com- 
mand, ''  It  was  I,  Leopold  of  Austria.'' 

"  Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard,  "  presently 
see  the  rate  at  whidh  his  banner  and  his  pretensions  are  held  by 
Richard  of  England." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  iq)lintered  it  to 
pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the  ground,  and  placed  his 
foot  upon  it 

*'  Thus,"  said  he,  "  I  trample  on  the  banner  of  Austria — Is 
there  a  knight  among  your  Teutonic  chivalry,  dare  impeach  my 
deed)" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence ;  but  th^e  are  no  braver  men 
than  the  Oermans. 

"  I,"  and  "  I,"  and  "  I,"  was  heard  firom  several  knights  of 
the  Duke's  fc^owers ;  and  he  himself  added  his  voice  to  those 
which  accepted  the  King  of  England's  defiance. 

"Why  do  we  dally  thus?"  said  the  Earl  Wallenrode,  a 
gigantic  warrior  from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary:  "Brethren, 
and  noble  gentlemen,  this  man's  foot  is  on  tlie  honour  of  your 
country — ^Let  us  rescue  it  from  violaticm,  and  down  with  the 
pride  €f  England  ! " 

So  saying,  he  drew  Im  sword,  and  struck  at  the  King  a  blow 
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uhich  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  Scot  intercepted 
and  caught  it  upon  his  shield. 

"  I  have  sworn,"  said  King  Richard — and  his  voice  was 
heard  above  all  the  tumult,  which  now  waxed  wild  and  loud— 
"  never  to  strike  one  whose  shoulder  bears  the  cross ;  therefore 
live,  Wallenrode — but  live  to  remember  Richard  of  England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  round  the  waist, 
and,  immatched  in  wrestling,  as  in  other  military  exercises, 
hurled  him  backwards  with  such  violence,  that  the  mass  flew 
as  if  discharged  from  a  military  engine,  not  only  through  the 
ring  of  spectators  whd  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene,  but 
over  the  edge  of  the  mount  itself,  down  the  steep  side  of  which 
Wallenrode  roUed  headlong,  until,  pitching  at  length  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  dislocated  the  bone,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  This 
almost  supernatural  display  of  strength  did  not  encourage  either 
the  Duke  or  any  of  his  followers  to  renew  a  personal  contest  so 
inauspiciously  commenced.  Those  who  stood  farthest  back  did, 
indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  out,  "  Cut  'the  island  mastiff 
to  pieces ! "  but  those  who  were  nearer  veiled,  perhaps,  their 
personal  feats  under  an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for 
the  most  part,  "  Peace !  peace !  the  peace  of  the  Cross — the 
pfeace  of  Holy  Church  and  our  Father  the  Pope ! " 

Thfese  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradicting  ea(;h  other, 
showed  theur  irresolution ;  while  Richard,  his  foot  still  on  the 
archducdl  banner,  glared  round  him,  with  an  eye  that  seemed 
to  seek  an  enemy,  and  fVom  which  the  angry  nobles  shrunk 
appalled,  as  from  the  threatened  grasp  of  a  lion.  De  Yaux  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept  their  places  beside  him ;  and 
though  the  swords  which  they  held  were  still  sheathed,  it  waa 
plain  that  they  were  prompt  to  protect  Richard's  person  to  the 
very  last,  and  their  size  and  remarkable  strength  plainly  showed 
the  defence  would  be  a  desperate  one. 

Stdisbuiy  and  his  attendants  were  also  now  drawing  near, 
with  bills  and  partisans  brandished,  and  bows  already  bended 

At  this  moment,  King  Philip  of  France,  attended  by  one  or 
two  of  his  nobles,  came  on  the  platform  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
tlie  disturbance,  and  made  gestures  of  surprise  at  finding  the 
King  of  England  raised  from  his  sick-bed,  and  confronting  their 
ooitimon  ally  the  Duke  of  Austria  in  such  a  menacing  and  in- 
sulting posture.  Richard  himself  blushed  at  being  discovered 
by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  respected  as  much  as  he  disliked 
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his  person,  in  an  attitude  neither  becoming  his  character  as  a 
monarch,  nor  as  a  Crusader ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  with- 
drew his  foot,  as  if  accidentally,  from  the  dishonoured  banner, 
and  exchanged  his  look  of  violent  emotion  for  one  of  affected 
composure  and  indifference.  Leopold  also  struggled  to  attain 
some  degree  of  calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having  been 
seen  by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the  insults 
of  the  fiery  King  of  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for  which  he  was 
termed  by  his  subjects  the  August,  Philip  might  be  termed  the 
Ulysses,  as  Bichard  was  indisputably  the  Achilles,  of  the 
Crusade.  The  King  of  France  was  sagacious,  wise,  deliberate 
in  council,  steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing  clearly,  and  steadily 
pursuing,  the  measures  most  for  the  interest  of  bis  kingdom — 
dignified  and  royal  in  his  deportment,  brave  in  person,  but  a 
politician  rather  than  a  warrior.  The  Crusade  would  have  been 
no  choice  of  his  own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the 
expedition  was  enforced  upon  him  by  the  church,  and  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  his  nobility.  In  any  other  situation,  or  in 
a  milder  age,  his  character  might  have  stood  higher  than  that 
of  the  adventurous  Coeur  de  Lion.  But  in  the  Crusade,  itself 
an  undertaking  wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was  the  quality, 
of  all  others,  least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric  valour  which 
both  the  age  and  the  enterprise  demanded,  was  considered  as 
debased,  if  mingled  with  the  least  touch  of  discretiopo.  So  that 
the  merit  of  Philip,  compared  with  that  of  his  haughty  rival, 
showed  like  the  clear  but  minute  flame  of  a  lamp,  pla(^  near 
the  glare  of  a  huge  blazing  torch,  which,  not  possessing  haii  the 
utility,  makes  ten  times  more  impression  on  the  eye.  Philip 
felt  his  inferiority  in  public  opinion  with  the  pain  natural  to  a 
high-spirited  prince ;  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took 
such  opportunities  as  offered  for  placing  his  own  character  in 
more  advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his  rival  The  present 
seemed  one  of  those  occasions  in  which  prudence  and  calnmeas 
might  reasonably  expect  to  triumph  over  obstinacy  and  impetu- 
ous violence. 

"  What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the  sworn  brethren 
of  the  Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of  England  and  the  princely 
Buke  Leopold?  How  is  it  possible  that  those  who  are  tlie 
chiefs  and  pillars  of  this  holy  expedition" 

"  A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said  Richard,  en- 
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raged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed  on  a  sort  of  equality 
with  Leopold,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  resent  it — "  this  duke, 
or  prince,  or  pillar,  if  you  will,  hath  been  insolent,  and  I  have 
chastised  him — ^that  is  all  Here  is  a  coil,  forsooth,  because  of 
spuming  a  hound  ! " 

"  Migesty  of  France/'  said  the  Duke,  "  I  appeal  to  you  and 
every  sovereign  prince  against  the  foul  iadignity  which  I  have 
sustained.  This  King  of  England  hath  pulled  down  my  banner 
— torn  and  trampled  on  it." 

*'  Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  it  beside  mine,"  said 
Richard. 

"  My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,"  replied  the  Duke,  em- 
boldened by  the  presence  of  Philip. 

"  Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person,"  said  King  Bichard, 
"  and,  by  Saint  George,  I  will  treat  thy  person  as  I  did  thy 
broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but  for  the  meanest  use  to  which 
kerchief  may  be  put." 

"  Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  "  and 
I  will  presently  show  Austria  that  be  is  wrong  in  this  matter. — 
Do  not  think,  noble  Puke,"  he  continued,  "  that,  in  permitting 
the  standard  of  England  to  occupy  the  highest  point  in  oui 
camp,  we,  the  independent  sovereigns  of  the  Crusade,  acknow- 
ledge any  inferiority  to  the  royal  Richard.  It  were  inconsistent 
to  think  so ;  since  even  the  oriflapime  itself — ^the  great  banner 
of  France,  to  which  the  royal  Richard  himself,  in  respect  of  his 
French  possessions,  is  but  a  vassal — holds  for  the  present  an 
inferior  place  to  the  Lions  of  England.  But  as  sworn  brethren 
of  the  Cross,  military  pilgrims,  who,  li^ng  aside  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords  the  way  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  I  myself,  and  the  other  princes,  have  renounced 
to  King  Richard,  firom  respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great 
feats  of  arms,  that  precedence,  which  elsewhere,  and  upon  other 
motives,  woiild  uot  have  been  yielded.  I  am  satisfied,  that 
when  your  royal  grace  of  Austria  shall  have  considered  this,  you 
will  express  sorrow  for  having  placed  your  banner  on  this  spot, 
and  that  the  royal  Majesty  of  England  will  then  give  satis&ction 
for  the  insult  he  has  offered." 

The  spruchr^precher  and  the  jester  had  both  retired  to  a  sate 
distance  when  matters  seemed  coming  to  blows,  but  returned 
when  words,  their  own  commodity,  seemed  again  about  to  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day. 
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The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with  Philip's  politic 
speech,  that  he  clashed  his  baton  at  the  conclusion  by  way  of 
emphaiais,  and  forgot  the  presence  in  which  he  was,  so  &r  as  to 
say  aloud^  that  he  himself  had  never  said  a  wiser  thing  in  his  life. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Schwanker,  "  but  we  shall 
be  whiiq)ed  if  you  speak  so  loud.'' 

The  Duke  answ^ed  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer  his  quarrel 
to  the  Greneral  Council  of  the  Crusade — ^a  motion  which  Philip 
highly  applauded,  as  qualified  to  take  away  a  scandal  most 
harmful  to  Christendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  listened  to 
Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  exhausted,  and  then  said  aloud, 
'^  I  am  drowsy — this  fever  hangs  about  me  stiU.  Brother  of 
France,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  humour,  and  that  I  have 
at  all  times  but  few  words  to  spare — ^know,  therefore,  at  once, 
I  will  submit  a  matter  toudung  the  h(mour  of  England  neither 
to  Prince,  Pope,  nor  Council.  Hw e  stands  my  banner — ^what- 
soever pennon  shall  be  reared  within  three  butts'  length  of  it 
—ay,  were  it  the  oriflamme,  of  which  yon  were,  I  think,  but 
now  speaking,  shall  be  treated  as  that  dishonoured  rag ;  nor  will 
I  yield  other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these  poor  limbs  can 
render  in  the  lists  to  any  bold  challenge — ay,  were  it  against 
five  champions  instead  of  one." 

"  Now,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  his  companion,  "  that  is 
as  complete  a  piece  of  folly,  as  if  I  myself  had  said  it — but 
yet,  I  think,  there  may  be  in  this  matter  a  greater  fool  than 
Bichard  yet" 

*'  And  who  may  that  be ) "  asked  the  man  of  wisdom. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  jester,  "  or  our  own  Royal  Duke,  should 
either  accept  the  challenge — But  oh,  most  sage  aprxick-sprecher, 
what  excellent  kings  would  thou  and  I  have  made,  since  those 
on  whose  heads  these  crowns  have  fidlen,  can  play  the  proverb- 
monger  and  the  fool  as  completely  as  ourselves ! " 

While  these  worthies  plieid  their  offices  apart,  Philip  answered 
calmly  to  the  almost  iigurious  defiance  of  Richard, — ''  I  came 
not  Mther  to  awaken  fresh  quarrels,  contrary  to  the  oath  we 
have  sworn,  and  the  holy  cause  in  which  we  have  engaged.  I 
part  firom  my  brother  of  England  as  brothers  should  part,  and 
the  only  strife  between  the  Lions  of  England  and  the  Lilies  of 
France  shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried  deepest  into  the  ranks 
of  the  infidels." 
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"  It  ia  a  bargain,  my  royal  brother,"  aaid  Richajxl,  stretciiing 
out  his  hand  with  all  the  franknefls  which  belonged  to  hia  rash 
but  generous  disposition ;  "  and  soon  may  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  this  gallant  and  firatemal  wager ! " 

"  Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friendship  of  this 
happy  moment,"  said  Philip ;  and  the  Duke  approached  half- 
suUenly,  half-willing  to  enter  into  some  accommodation. 

'^  I  think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  folly,"  said  Richard,  care- 
lessly ;  and  the  Archduke,  turning  his  bade  on  him,  witiidrew 
from  the  ground. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  glow-worm  courage,"  he  said,  "that 
shows  only  by  night.  I  must  not  leave  this  banner  unguarded 
in  darkness — by  daylight  the  look  of  the  Lions  will  alone 
defend  it.  Here,  Thomas  of  Gikland,  I  give  thee  the  charge 
of  the  standard — ^watch  over  the  honour  of  England." 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and 
the  life  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of  England — I  must  have  your 
Highness  back  to  your  tent,  and  that  without  further  tarriance." 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De  Vaux,"  said 
the  King,  smiling;  and  then  added,  addressing  Sir  Kenneth, 
"Valiant  Scot,  I  owe  thee  a  boon,  and  I  will  pay  it  richly. 
There  stands  the  banner  of  England  1  Watch  it  as  a  novice 
does  his  armour  on  the  night  before  he  is  dubbed — Stir  not 
from  it  three  spears'  leng^,  and  defend  it  with  thy  body 
against  i^juiy  or  insult — Sound  thy  bugle,  if  thou  art  assailed 
by  more  than  three  at  once.    Dost  thou  undertake  the  charge  t " 

"Willingly,"  said  Kenneth;  "and  will  discharge  it  upon 
penalty  of  my  head.  I  will  but  arm  me,  and  return  hi^er 
instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  formal  leave 
of  each  other,  hiding,  under  an  appearance  of  courtesy,  the 
grounds  of  complaint  which  either  had  against  the  other, — 
Richard  against  Philip,  for  what  he  deemed  an  officious  inter- 
ference betwixt  him  and  Austria,  and  Philip  against  Coeur  de 
Lion,  for  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  his  mediation  had 
been  received.  Those  whom  this  disturbance  had  assembled, 
now  drew  off  in  different  directions,  leaving  the  contested 
mount  in  the  same  solitude  which  had  subsisted  till  interrupted 
by  the  Austrian  bravado.  Men  judged  of  the  events  of  the  day 
according  to  their  partialities ;  and  while  the  English  charged 
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the  Atmtrian  with  having  afforded  the  first  ground  of  quarrel, 
those  of  other  nations  concurred  in  casting  the  greater  blame 
upon  the  insular  hau^tiness  and  assuming  character  of  Richard. 

"  Thou  seest/'  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  "  that  subtle  courses  are  more  effective 
than  violence.  I  have  unloosed  the  bonds  which  held  together 
this  bunch  of  sceptres  and  lances — ^thou  wilt  see  them  shortly 
fall  asunder." 

"  I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  good  one/'  said  the  Templar, 
4'  had  there  been  but  one  man  of  courage  among  yonder  cold- 
blooded Austrians,  to  sever  the  bonds  of  which  you  speak,  with 
his  sword.  A  knot  that  is  unloosed  may  again  be  &stened, 
but  not  80  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  to  pieces." 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

*Ti8  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind. 

Gat. 

In  the  days  of  chivaliy,  a  dangerous  post,  or  a  perilous  adventure, 
was  a  reward  frequently  assigned  to  military  braveiy  as  a  com- 
pensation for  its  fonner  trials — just  as,  in  ascending  a  precipice, 
the  surmoimting  one  crag  only  lifts  the  climber  to  points  yet 
more  dangerous. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  rode  dear  and  high  in  heaven, 
when  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stood  upon  his  watch  on  Saint 
Geoige's  Mount,  beside  the  banner  of  England,  a  solitary  sen- 
tinel, to  protect  the  emblem  of  that  nation  against  the  insults 
which  might  be  meditated  among  the  thousands  whom 
Richard's  pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High  thoughts  rolled, 
one  after  another,  upon  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  gained  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  chival- 
rous monarch,  who  till  now  had  not  seemed  to  distinguish  him 
among  the  crowds  of  brave  men  whom  his  renown  had  assembled 
under  his  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  little  recked  that  the  dis- 
play of  royal  regard  consisted  in  placing  him  upon  a  post  so 
perilous.  The  devotion  of  his  ambitious  and  high-placed  affec- 
tion inflamed  his  military  enthusiasm. 

Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in  almost  any  conceivable 
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circumstances,  those  which  had  lately  occurred  had,  in  some 
d^ree,  diminished  the  distance  between  Edith  and  himself. 
He  upon  whom  Richard  had  conferred  the  distinction  of  guard- 
ing his  banner,  was  no  longer  an  adventurer  of  slight  note,  but 
placed  within  the  regard  of  a  princess,  although  he  waa  as  far 
as  ever  from  her  level.  An  unknown  and  obscure  fate  could 
not  now  be  his.  If  he  was  surprised  and  slain  on  the  post 
which  had  been  assigned  him,  his  death — and  he  resolved  it 
should  be  glorious — must  deserve  the  praises,  as  well  as  call 
down  the  vengeance,  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  be  followed  by  the 
regrets,  and  even  the  tears,  of  the  high-bom  beauties  of  the 
English  Court.  He  had  now  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he 
should  die  as  a  fool  dieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and  similar  high- 
souled  thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild  spirit  of  chivalry,  which, 
amid  its  most  extravagant  and  fantastic  flights,  was  still  pure 
from  all  selfish  alloy — generous,  devoted,  and  perhaps  only  thus 
far  censurable,  that  it  proposed  objects  and  courses  of  action 
inconsistent  with  the  fhulties  and  imperfections  of  man.  All 
nature  around  him  slept  in  calm  moonshine,  or  in  deep  shadow. 
The  long  rows  of  tents  and  pavilions,  glimmering  or  darken- 
ing as  they  lay  in  the  moonlight  or  in  the  shade,  were  still  and 
silent  as  the  streets  of  a  deserted  city.  Beside  the  banner-staff 
lay  the  large  stag-hound  abready  mentioned,  the  sole  companion 
of  Kenneth's  watch,  on  whose  vigilance  he  trusted  for  early 
warning  of  the  approach  of  any  hostile  footstep.  The  noble 
animal  seemed  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their  watch,  for 
he  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  rich  folds  of  the  heavy 
pennon,  and,  when  the  cry  of  the  sentinels  came  from  the  dis- 
tant lines  and  defences  of  the  camp,  he  answered  them  with 
one  deep  and  reiterated  bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was 
vigilant  in  his  duty.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he  lowered  his 
lofty  head,  and  wagged  his  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and 
repassed  him  in  the  short  turns  which  he  took  upon  his  post ; 
or,  when  the  knight  stood  silent  and  abstracted,  leaning  on  his 
lance,  and  looking  up  towards  Heaven,  his  faithful  att^sdant 
ventured  sometimes,  in  the  phrase  of  romance,  **  to  disturb  his 
thoughts,"  and  awaken  him  from  his  reverie,  by  thrusting  his 
large  rough  snout  into  the  knight's  gauntleted  hand,  to  solicit 
a  transitory  caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knighf  s  watch  without  any 
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tlung  remarkable  occurring.  At  leagtl^  and  upon  a  sudden, 
the  gallant  stag-hound  bayed  furiously,  and  seemed  about  to 
dash  forward  where  the  shadow  lay  the  darkest,  yet  waited,  as 
if  in  the  slips,  till  he  should  know  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 

"  Who  goes  there  1 "  said  Sir  Kennetii,  aware  that  there  was 
something  creeping  forward  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the  mount. 

''In  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugis,"  answered  a  hoarse 
disagreeable  voice,  "  tie  up  your  four-footed  demon  there,  or  I 
come  not  at  you." 

''And  who  art  thou,  that  would  approach  my  postt"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  bending  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  he  could  on  some 
object  which  he  ooidd  just  observe  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  its  form.  "  Beware — I  am 
here  for  death  and  life." 

"  Take  up  thy  long-fanged  Sathanas,"  said  the  voice,  "  or  I 
will  ooignre  him  with  a  bolt  &om  n^  arblast." 

At  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring  or  check, 
as  when  a  crossbow  is  b^it. 

"  Unbend  thy  arblast,  and  come  into  the  moonlight,"  said  the 
Scot,  "  or,  by  Saint  Andrew,  I  will  pin  thee  to  the  earth,  be 
what  or  whom  thou  wilt !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the  middle,  and, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  the  object  which  seemed  to  move,  he 
brandished  the  weapon,  as  if  meditating  to  cast  it  from  his 
hand — a  use  of  the  weapon,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  resorted  to, 
when  a  missile  was  necessary.  But  Sir  Kenneth  was  ashamed 
of  his  purpose,  and  grounded  his  weapon,  when  there  stepped 
from  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight,  like  an  actor  entering  upou 
tiie 'stage,  a  stunted  decrepit  creature,  whom,  by  his  fantastic 
dress  and  deformity,  he  recognised,  even  at  some  distance,  for 
the  male  of  the  two  dwarfs  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  chapel  of 
Engaddl  Recollecting,  at  the  same  moment,  the  other,  and 
fax  different,  visions  of  that  extraordinary  night,  he  gave  his 
dog  a  signal,  which  he  instantly  understood,  and,  returning  to 
the  standard,  laid  himself  down  beside  it  with  a  stifled  growl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured  of  his 
safety  from  an  enemy  so  formidable,  came  pantmg  up  the  ascent, 
whidi  the  shortness  of  his  legs  rendered  laborious,  and  when  he 
arrived  on  the  platform  on  the  top,  shifted  to  his  left  hand  the 
little  cross-bow,  which  was  just  such  a  toy  as  children  at  that 
period  were  permitted  to  shoot  small  birds  with,  and,  assuming 
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an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  gracefully  extended  bis  right  hand 
to  Sir  Kenneth,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  expected  he  woidd  salute 
it  But  such  a  result  not  following,  he  demanded  in  a  sharp 
and  angry  tone  of  voice,  "  Soldier,  wherefore  renderest  thou  not 
to  Nectabanus  the  homage  due  to  his  dignity  ? — Or,  is  it  possible 
that  thou  canst  have  forgotten  him  V* 

"  Great  Nectabanus,"  answered  the  knight,  willing  to  soothe 
the  creature*s  humour,  "  that  were  difficult  for  any  one  who  has 
ever  looked  upon  thee.  Pardon  me,  however,  that  being  a  soldier 
upon  my  post,  with  my  lance  in  my  hand,  I  may  not  give  to  one 
of  thy  puissance  the  advantage  of  coming  within  my  guard,  or 
of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice  it,  that  I  reverence  thy  dignity, 
and  submit  myself  to  thee  as  humbly  as  a  man-at-arms  in  my 
place  may." 

"  It  shall  suffice,"  said  Nectabanus,  "  so  that  you  presently 
attend  me  to  the  presence  of  those  who  have  sent  me  hither  to 
summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  this  can  I  gratify 
thee,  for  my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this  banner  till  daybreak — 
BO  I  pray  you  to  hold  me  excused  in  that  matter  also." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform ;  but  the 
dwarf  did  not  suffer  him  so  easily  to  escape  from  his  importunity. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir  Kenneth,  so  as 
to  interrupt  his  way,  "  either  obey  me.  Sir  Knight,  as  in  duty 
bound,  or  I  will  lay  the  command  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  one 
whose  beauty  eould  call  down  the  genii  from  their  sphere,  and 
whose  grandeur  could  command  the  immortal  race  when  they 
had  descended." 

A  wild  and  improbable  coiyecture  arose  in  the  knight's  mind, 
but  he  repeUed  it.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  the  lady 
of  his  love  should  have  sent  him  such  a  message  by  such  a 
messenger — yet  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said,  "  Qo  to,  Necta- 
banus. Tell  me  at  once,  and  as  a  true  man,  whether  this  sub- 
lime lady  of  whom  thou  speakest,  be  other  than  the  houri,  with 
whose  assistance  I  beheld  thee  sweeping  the  chapel  at  Engaddi  ?" 

"How  I  presumptuous  knight,"  replied  the  dwarf;  "think'«?t 
thou  the  mistress  of  our  own  royal  affections,  the  sharer  of  our 
greatness,  and  the  partner  of  our  comeliness,  would  demean  her- 
self by  laying  charge  on  such  a  vassal  as  thou  )  No,  highly  as  thou 
art  honoured,  thou  hast  not  yet  deserved  the  notice  of  Queen 
Quenevra,  the  lovely  bride  of  Arthur,  from  whose  high  seat  even 
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princea  seem  but  pigmies.  But  look  thou  here,  and  as  thou 
knowest  or  disowneet  this  token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her  commands, 
who  hath  deigned  to  impose  them  on  thee.** 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  a  ruby  ring,  which, 
even  in  the  moonlight,  he  had  no  difficulty  to  recognise  as  that 
which  usually  graced  the  finger  of  the  high-bom  lady  to  whose 
service  he  had  devoted  himself.  Could  he  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  token,  he  would  have  been  convinced  by  the  small 
knot  of  carnation-coloured  ribbon,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
ring.  This  was  his  lady's  favourite  colour,  and  more  than  once 
had  he  himself,  assuming  it  for  that  of  his  own  liveries,  caused 
the  carnation  to  triiunph  over  all  other  hues  in  the  lists  and  in 
the  battle. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  struck  nearly  mute,  by  seeing  such  a  token 
in  such  hands. 

'^  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacr^,  from  whom  didst  thou 
receive  this  witness?"  said  the  knight;  "bring,  if  thou  canst, 
thy  wavering  uhderstanding  to  a  right  settlement  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  tell  me  the  person  by  whom  thou  art  sent,  and  the 
real  purpose  of  thy  message — And  take  heed  what  thou  say'st, 
for  this  is  no  subject  for  buffoonery." 

"  Fond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  wouldst  thou 
know  more  of  this  matter,  than  that  thou  art  honoured  with 
commands  from  a  princess,  delivered  to  thee  by  a  king? — ^We 
list  not  to  parley  with  thee  farther  than  to  command  thee,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to  follow  us  to  her 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  minute  that  thou  tarriest 
b  a  crime  against  thy  all^iancc." 

"Good  Nectabanus — bethink  thyself,"  said  the  knight, — 
"Can  my  lady  know  where  and  upon  what  duty  I  am  this 
night  engaged  1 — Is  she  aware  that  my  life — Pshaw,  why  should 
I  speak  of  life — ^but  that  my  honour  depends  on  my  guarding 
this  banner  till  daybreak — and  can  it  be  her  wish  that  I  should 
leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  herl — It  is  impossible — the 
princess  is  pleased  to  be  merry  with  her  servant,  in  sending  him 
such  a  message ;  and  I  must  think  so  the  rather  that  she  hath 
chosen  such  a  messenger." 

"  Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  turning  roimd  as  if 
to  leave  the  platform ;  "  it  is  little  to  me  whether  you  be  traitor 
or  true  man  to  this  royal  lady — so  fare-thee-welL" 

'*Stay,  stay — I  entreat  you  stay,"  said  Sir  Kenneth;  "an- 
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swer  me  but  one  question — Is  the  lady  who  sent  thee  near  to 
this  placer 

"What  signifies  it?"  said  the  dwarf;  "ought  fidelity  to 
reckon  furlongs,  or  miles,  or  leagufes — like  the  poor  courier,  who 
is  paid  for  his  labour  by  the  distance  which  he  traverses  ?  Never- 
theless, thou  soul  of  suspicion,  I  tell  thee,  the  fitir  owner  of  the 
ring,  now  sent  to  so  unworthy  a  vassal,  in  whom  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  courage,  is  not  more  distant  from  this  place,  than  this 
arblast  can  send  a  bolt/' 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  no  possible  falsehood  in  the  token. — "  Tell  me,"  he  said 
to  the  dwarf,  "  is  my  presence  rtqtiirtd  fbr  any  length  of  time  1" 

"  Time !"  answered  Nectabanus,  in  his  flighty  manner ; 
"  what  call  you  time  1  I  see  it  not — I  feel  it  not — it  is  but  a 
shadowy  name — a  succession  of  breathings  measured  forth  by 
night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell,  by  day  by  a  shadow  crossing  along 
a  dial-stone.  Know^st  thou  not  a  true  knight's  time  should 
only  be  reckoned  by  the  deeds  that  he  performs  in  behalf  of 
God  and  his  lady?" 

"  The  words  of  truth,  though  in  the  mouth  of  folly,"  said  the 
knight.  "  And  doth  my  lady  really  summon  me  to  some  deed 
of  action,  in  her  name  and  for  her  sake  ? — and  may  it  not  be 
postponed  for  even  the  few  hours  till  daybreak  ?" 

"  She  requires  thy  presence  instantly,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  and 
without  the  loss  of  so  much  time  as  would  be  told  by  ten  grains 
of  the  sand-glass — Hearken,  thou  cold-blooded  and  suspicious 
knight,  these  are  her  very  words — 'Tell  him,  that  the  hand 
which  dropped  roses  can  bitow  laurels.' " 

This  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  Engaddi  sent 
a  thousand  recollections  through  Sir  Kenneth's  brain,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  the  message  delivered  by  the  dwarf  was  genuine. 
The  rose-buds,  withered  as  they  were,  were  still  treasured  under 
his  cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  paused,  and  could  not 
resolve  to  forego  an  opportunity — the  only  one  which  might  ever 
ofier,  to  gain  grace  in  her  eyes,  whom  he  had  installed  as 
sovereign  of  Ids  affections.  The  dwarf,  in  the  meantime, 
augmented  his  confusion  by  insisting  either  that  he  must  return 
the  ring,  or  instantly  attend  him. 

"  Hold,  hold,  yet  a  moment  hold,"  said  the  knight,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  mutter  to  himself — "Am  I  either  the  subject  or 
slave  of  King  Richard,  more  than  as  a  free  knight  sworn  to 
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tho  8«rvioe  of  the  CruAade?  And  whom  have  I  come  hither 
to  honour  with  lanoe  and  sword?  Our  holy  cause  and  my 
transcendent  kdy !" 

"The  ring,  the  ring!''  exclaimed  the  dwarf,  impatiently; 
"fiilse  and  ^othftd  knight,  return  the  ring,  which  thou  art 
unworthy  to  touch  or  to  look  upon.'' 

"A  moment,  a  moment,  good  Nectahanus,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth ;  "  disturb  not  my  thoughts. — ^What  if  the  Saracens  were 
just  now  to  attack  our  lines  t  Should  I  stay  here  like  a  sworn 
vassal  of  England,  watching  that  her  king's  pride  suffered  no 
humiliation ;  or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach,  and  fight  for  the 
Cross  1 — To  the  breach,  assuredly ;  and  next  to  the  cause  of 
God,  come  the  commands  of  my  Uege  lady. — And  yet,  Coeur 
de  Lion's  behest — my  own  promise ! — Nectabanus,  I  conjure 
thee  once  more  to  say,  are  you  to  conduct  me  fkr  from  hence  ? " 

**  But  to  yonder  pavilion ;  and  since  you  must  needs  know," 
replied  Nectabanus,  "the  moon  is  glimmering  cm  the  gilded 
ball  whidi  crowns  its  roof,  and  which  is  worth  a  king's 
ransom." 

"  I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  said  the  knight,  shutting  his 
eyes  desperatdy  to  all  farther  consequences.  "  I  can  hear  from 
thence  the  bay  of  my  dog,  if  any  one  approaches  the  standard — 
[  will  throw  myself  at  my  lady's  feet,  and  pray  her  leave  to 
return  to  conclude  my  watch. — Here,  Roswal"  (calling  his 
hound,  and  throwing  down  his  mantle  by  the  side  of  the 
^ndajti-spear),  "watch  thou  here,  and  let  no  one  approach." 

The  majestic  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as  if  to  be  sure 
that  he  understood  his  charge,  then  sat  doWli  beside  the  mantle, 
with  ears  erect  and  head  raised,  like  a  sentinel,  understanding 
perfectly  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  stationed  there. 

"  Come  now,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  the  knight,  "  let  us 
hasten  to  obey  the  commands  thou  hast  brought." 

"  Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwarf,  sullenly ;  "  thou  hast 
not  been  in  haste  to  obey  my  summons,  nor  can  I  walk  fast 
enough  to  follow  your  long  strides — you  do  not  walk  like  a 
man,  but  bound  like  an  ostrich  in  the  desert" 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the  obstinacy  of 
Nectabanus,  who,  as  he  spoke,  diminished  his  walk  into  a  snail 
pace.  For  bribes  Sir  Kenneth  had  no  means — for  soothing  no 
tune ;  so  in  his  impatience  he  snatched  the  dwarf  up  from  the 
ground,  and  bearing  him  along,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties 
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and  his  fear,  reached  nearly  to  the  pavilion  pomted  ont  as  that 
of  the  Queen.  In  approaching  it,  however,  the  Scot  oheerved 
there  was  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  sitting  on  the  ^und,  who 
had  been  concealed  from  him  by  the  intervening  tents.  Won- 
dering that  the  clash  of  his  own  armour  had  not  yet  attracted 
their  attention,  and  supposing  that  his  motions  ibight,  on  the 
present  occasion,  require  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy,  he 
placed  the  little  panting  guide  upon  the  ground  to  recover  his 
breath,  and  point  out  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Nectabanus 
was  both  frightened  and  angry;  but  he  had  felt  himself  as 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  robust  knight,  as  an  owl  in  the 
claws  of  an  eagle,  and  therefore  cared  not  to  provoke  him  to 
any  farther  display  of  his  strength. 

He  made  no  complaints,  tiberefore,  of  the  usage  he  had 
received,  but  turning  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  tents,  he  led  the 
knight  in  silence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pavilion,  which 
thus  screened  them  from  the  observation  of  the  warders,  who 
seemed  either  too  negligent  or  too  sleepy  to  discharge  their  duty 
with  much  accuracy.  Arrived  there,  the  dwarf  raised  the  under 
part  of  the  canvas  from  the  ground,  and  made  signs  to  Sir 
Kenneth  that  he  should  introduce  hhnself  to  the  inside  of  the 
tent,  by  ereepmg  under  it.  The  knight  hesitated — there 
seemed  an  indecorum  in  thuT  privately  introducing  himself  into 
a  pavilion,  pitched,  doubtless,  for  the  accommodation  of  noble 
ladies,  but  he  recalled  to  r^nembrance  the  assured  tokens 
which  the  dwarf  had  exhibited,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  dispute  his  lady's  pleasure. 

He  stooped  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvas  endoeure  of 
the  tent,  and  heard  the  dwarf  whisper  from  without, — "  Remain 
there  until  I  call  thee.'' 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Toa  talk  of  Gaiety  and  Innocence  ! 
The  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten, 
They  i>arted  ne'er  to  meet  again :  and  Malice 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  Gaiety, 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  toys  with, 
To  the  last  diuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
AVho  on  his  deathbed  laughs  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

Old  Flat. 

Sm  Eennbth  was  left  for  some  minutes  alone,  and  in  dark- 
ness. Here  was  another  interruption,  which  must  prolong  his 
absence  from  his  post,  and  he  began  almost  to  repent  the 
fiicility  with  which  he  had  been  induced  to  quit  it.  But  to  re- 
turn without  seeing  the  Lady  Edith,  was  now  not  to  be  thought 
oL  He  had  committed  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  was 
determined  at  least  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  s^uctive  expec- 
tations which  had  tempted  him  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  bis  situ- 
ation was  unpleasant  There  was  no  light  to  show  him  into 
what  sort  of  apartment  he  had  been  led — the  Lady  Edith  was 
in  immediate  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  England — and  the 
discoTery  of  his  having  introduced  himself  thus  furtively  into 
the  roysd  pavilion,  might,  were  it  discovered,  lead  to  much  and 
dangerous  suspicion.  While  he  gave  way  to  these  unpleasant 
reflections,  and  b^gan  ahnost  to  wish  thsift  he  could  achieve 
his  retreat  unobeyed,  he  heard  a  noise  of  female  voices 
laughing,  whispering,  and  speaking,  in  an  acyoining  apartment, 
from  which,  as  the  sounds  gave  him  reason  to  judge,  he  coidd 
only  be  separated  by  a  canvas  partitioo.  L^mps  were  burning, 
as  he  might  perceive  by  the  shadowy  light  which  extended  itself 
even  to  his  side  of  the  veil  which  divided  the  tent,  and  he  could 
see  shades  of  several  figures  sitting  and  moving  in  the  adjoining 
^ttfftment.  It  cannot  be  termed  discourtesy  in  Sir  Kenneth, 
that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  overheard  a*  conveisation,  in  which 
he  found  himself  deeply  interested. 

"  Call  her — call  her,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,"  said  the  voice  of 
one  of  these  laughing  invisibles.     *  Nectabanus,  thou  shalt  ba 
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made  ambassador  to  Prester  John's  court,  to  show  them  how 
wisely  thou  canst  discharge  thee  of  a  mission." 

The  shrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  so  much  subdued, 
that  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  imderstand  what  he  said,  except 
that  he  spoke  something  of  the  means  of  merriment  given  to 
the  guard. 

"  But  how  shall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Nectabanus 
hath  raised,  my  maidens  1 '' 

"  Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice ;  "  if  the  sage 
and  princely  Nectabanus  be  not  oveijealous  of  his  most  tran- 
scendent bride  and  empress,  let  us  send  her  to  get  us  rid  of  this 
insolent  knight-errant,  who  can  be  so  easily  persuaded  that  high- 
bom  dames  may  need  the  use  of  his  insolent  and  overweening 
valour." 

"  It  were  but  justice,  methinks,"  replied  another,  "  that  the 
Princess  Guenevra  should  dismiss,  by  her  courtesy,  him  whom 
her  husband's  wisdom  has  been  able  to  entice  hither." 

Struck  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment  at  what  he 
had  heard.  Sir  Kenneth  was  about  to  attempt  his  escape  from 
the  tent  at  all  hazards,  when  what  followed  arrested  his  purpose. 

"  Nay,  truly,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  our  cousin  Edith  must 
first  learn  how  this  vaunted  wight  hath  conducted  himself,  and 
we  must  reserve  the  power  of  giving  her  ocular  proof  that  he 
hath  failed  in  his  duly.  It  may  be  a  lesson  will  do  good  upon 
her ;  for,  credit  me,  Calista,  I  have  sometimes  thought  she  has 
let  this  northern  adventurer  sit  nearer  her  heart  than  prudence 
would  sanction." 

One  of  the  other  voices  was  then  heard  to  mutter  something 
of  the  Lady  Edith's  prudence  and  wisdom. 

"  Prudence,  wench  !"  was  the  reply — "  It  is  mere  pride,  and 
the  desire  to  be  thought  more  rigid  than  any  of  us.  Nay,  I 
will  not  quit  my  advantage.  You  know  well,  that  when  she 
has  us  at  fault,  no  one  can,  in  a  civil  way,  lay  your  error  before 
you  more  precisely  than  can  my  Lady  Edith. — But  here  she 
comes." 

A  figure,  as  if  entering  the  apartment,  cast  upon  the  partition 
a  shade,  which  glided  along  slowly  until  it  mixed  with  those 
which  already  clouded  it.  Despite  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  he  had  experienced — despite  the  insult  and  iiyuiy  with 
which  it  seemed  he  had  been  visited  by  the  malice,  or,  at  best, 
by  the  idle  humour  of  Queen  Beiengaria  (for  he  already  concluded 
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that  she  \rho  spoke  loudest,  and  in  a  commandmg  tone,  was  the 
wife  of  Richard),  the  knight  felt  something  so  soothing  to  his 
feelings  in  leaniing  that  Edith  had  been  no  partner  to  the  fhtud 
practised  on  him,  and  so  interesting  to  his  curiosity  in  the  soene 
which  was  about  to  take  place,  that,  instead  of  prosecuting  his 
more  prudoit  purpose  of  an  instant  retreat,  he  looked  anxiously, 
on  the  contrary,  for  some  rent  or  crevice,  by  means  of  which  he 
might  be  made  eye  as  well  as  ear  witness  to  what  was  to  go  for- 
ward. 

"  Surely,^  said  he  to  himself,  ''  the  Queen,  who  hath  been 
pleased  for  an  idle  frolic  to  endanger  my  reputation,  and  perhaps 
my  life,  cannot  complain  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  chance  which 
fortune  seems  willing  to  afford  me,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  her 
fi&rther  intentions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  if  Edith  were  waiting  for  the 
commands  of  the  Queen,  and  as  if  the  other  were  reluctant  to 
speak,  for  fear  of  being  unable  to  command  her  laughter,  and 
tiiat  of  her  companions ;  for  Sir  Kenneth  could  only  distinguish 
a  sound  as  of  suppressed  tittering  and  merriment 

''Your  Migesly,"  said  Edith,  at  last,  "seems  in  a  meny 
mood,  though,  methinks,  the  hour  of  night  prompts  a  sleepy  one. 
I  was  well  disposed  bedward,  when  I  had  your  Mfgesty's  com- 
mands to  attend  you." 

"  I  will  not  long  delay  you,  cousin,  from  your  repose,"  said 
the  Queen ;  ''  though  I  fear  you  will  sleep  less  soundly  when  I 
tell  you  your  wager  is  lost." 

"  Nay,  royal  madam,"  said  Edith,  "  this  surely  is  dwelling 
on  a  jest  which  has  rather  been  worn  out  I  lidd  no  wager, 
however  it  was  your  M^esty's  pleasure  to  suppose,  or  to  insist, 
Uiat  I  did  so." 

"  Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong  with  you, 
my  gentle  cousin,  and  prompts  thee  to  leasing.  Can  you  deny 
that  you  gaged  your  ruby  ring  against  my  golden  bracelet,  that 
yonder  Eni^t  of  the  Libbard,  or  bow  call  you  him,  could  not 
be  seduced  from  his  post  ?" 

"  Your  Migesty  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay  you,"  replied 
Edith ;  "  but  these  ladies  can,  if  they  will,  bear  me  witness,  that 
it  was  your  Highness  who  proposed  such  a  wager,  and  took  the 
ring  from  my  finger,  even  while  I  was  declaring  tiiat  I  did  not 
think  it  maidenly  to  gage  anything  on  such  a  subject" 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  voice,  "  you  must 
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needs  grant,  under  your  fayoor,  that  you  expressed  yonrself  very 
confident  of  the  raloar  of  that  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard." 

''  And  if  I  did,  minion/'  said  Edith,  angrily,  **  is  that  a  good 
reason  why  thou  shouldst  put  in  thy  word  to  flatter  her  Migesty^ii 
humour  t  I  spoke  of  that  knight  but  as  aU  men  speak  who  havo 
seen  him  in  the  field,  and  had  no  more  interest  in  defending 
than  thou  in  detracting  from  him.  In  a  camp,  what  can  womcu 
speak  of  save  soldiers  and  deeds  of  arms  V 

"  The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice,  "  hath  never 
forgiven  Calista  and  me,  since  we  told  your  Migesty  that  she 
dropped  two  rose-buds  in  the  chapeL" 

'*  If  your  Miyesty,"  said  Edith,,  in  a  tone  which  Sir  Kenneth 
could  judge  to  be  that  of  respectful  remonstrance,  "  have  no  other 
commands  for  me  than  to  hear  the  gibes  of  your  waiting-women, 
I  must  crave  your  permission  to  withdraw." 

"Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  "and  let  not  our  in- 
dulgence lead  you  to  forget  the  difference  betwixt  yourself  and 
the  kinswoman  of  England. — But  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  she 
continued,  resuming  her  tone  of  raillery,  "  how  can  you,  who  are 
so  good-natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few  minutes' 
laughing,  when  we  have  htvd  so  many  days  devoted  to  weeping 
and  gnaeJiing  of  teeth  t" 

"  Great  be  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  Edith ;  "yet  would 
I  be  content  not  to  smile  for  tie  rest  of  my  life,  rather  Uian" 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect;  but  Sir  Kenneth 
coidd  hear  that  she  was  in  much  agitation. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Berengaria,  a  thoughtless  but  good- 
humoured  princess  of  the  House  of  Navarre, — "  but  what  is 
the  great  offence  afber  all  t  A  yoimg  knight  has  been  wiled 
hither — has  stolen — or  has  been  stolen — from  his  post,  which 
no  one  will  disturb  in  his  absence,  for  the  sake  of  a  fa^  lady ; 
for,  to  do  your  champion  justice,  sweet  one,  the  wisdom  of 
Nectabanus  could  ooi\jure  him  hither  in  no  name  but  yours." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  I  your  Majesty  does  not  say  so  ?"  said 
Edith,  in  a  voice  of  alcum  quite  different  from  Uie  agitation 
she  had  previously  evinced, — "  you  cannot  say  so,  consistently 
with  respect  for  your  own  honour  and  for  mine,  your  husband's 
kinswoman  ! — Say  you  were  jesting  with  me,  my  royal  nustress, 
and  forgive  me  that  I  could,  even  for  a  moment,  think  it  pos- 
sible you  could  be  in  earnest  I* 

"  The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  displeased  tone  ot 
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Toice,  "  regrets  the  ring  we  have  won  of  her. — We  will  restore 
the  pledge  to  yon,  gentle  cousin,  only  you  must  not  grudge  us 
in  tnim  a  little  triumph  over  the  wisdom  which  has  been  so 
often  spread  over  us  as  a  banner  over  a  host.'' 

'^  A  triumph  \"  t^daimed  Edith,  indignantly ;  "a  triumph  1 
— the  triumph  will  be  with  the  infidel,  when  he  hears  that  the 
Queen  of  England  can  make  the  reputation  of  her  husband's 
kinswoman  the  subject  of  a  light  frolic.^ 

"  You  al^e  angry,  fair  cousin,  at  losing  your  favourite  ring," 
said  the  Queen — ^*  Come,  since  you  grudge  to  pay  your  wager, 
we  will  renounce  our  right ;  it  was  your  name  and  that  pledge 
brought  him  hither,  and  we  care  not  for  the  bait  after  the  fish 
is  caught." 

"Madam,"  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  "you  know  well  that 
your  Grace  tovld  not  wish  for  anything  of  mine  but  it  becomes 
instantly  yours.  But  I  would  give  a  bushel  of  rubies  ere  ring 
or  name  df  mine  had  been  used  to  bring  a  brave  man  into  a 
fault,  and  periiaps  to  disgrace  and  punishment." 

"  Oh,  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we  fear  !" 
said  the  Queen.  "  You  rate  our  power  too  low,  fair  cousin, 
when  you  speak  of  a  life  being  lost  for  a  fh>lic  of  ours.  Oh, 
Lady  Edith,  others  have  influence  on  the  iron  breasts  of  war- 
riors as  well  as  you — th^  heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of 
flesh,  not  of  stone ;  and,  believe  me,  I  have  interest  enough  with 
lUchard  to  save  this  knight,  in  whose  faith  Lady  £dith  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  from  the  penalty  of  disobeying  his  royal 
oommands." 

"  For  the  love  of  the  blessed  Crofls>  most  royal  lady,"  siud 
Edith — and  Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings  which  it  were  hard  to 
unravel,  heard  h&r  prostrate  herself  at  the  Queen's  feet, — "  for 
the  love  of  our  blessed  lady,  and  of  every  holy  saint  in  the 
calendar,  beware  what  you  do  !  You  know  not  King  Richard — 
you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to  him — ^your  breath  might 
as  well  combat  the  west  wind  when  it  is  wildest,  as  your  words 
persuade^y  royal  kinsman  to  pardon  a  military  oflenoe.  Oh  ! 
for  God's  sake,  dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  indeed  you  have  lured 
him  hither !  I  could  almost  be  content  to  rest  with  the  shame 
of  having  invited  him,  did  I  know  that  he  was  returned  again 
where  his  duty  calls  him  I" 

"Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria,  "and  be 
assured  all  will  be  better  than  you  think.     Rise,  dear  Edith ;  I 
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am  sorry  I  have  played  my  foolery  with  a  knight  in  whom  you 
take  such  deep  interest — Nay,  wring  not  thy  hands — I  will 
believe  thou  carest  not  for  him — believe  anything  rather  than 
see  thee  look  so  wretchedly  miserable — I  tell  thee  I  will  take  the 
blame  on  myself  with  King  Richard  in  behalf  of  thy  fair  north- 
em  fnend — thine  acquaintance,  I  would  say,  since  thou  own'st 
him  not  as  a  fHend. — Nay,  look  not  so  reproachfully — ^We  will 
send  Nectabanus  to  dismiss  this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his 
post ;  and  we  ourselves  will  grace  him  on  some  future  day,  to 
make  amends  for  his  wild-goose  chase.  He  is,  I  warrant,  but 
lying  perdud  in  some  neighbouring  tent." 

"  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a  specially  good 
water-reed,"  said  Nectabanus,  "  your  Majesty  is  mistaken — he 
is  nearer  at  hand  than  you  wot — he  lieth  ensconced  there 
behind  that  canvas  partition." 

"  And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have  said !"  exclaimed 
the  Queen,  in  her  turn  violently  surprised  and  agitated — "  Out, 
monster  of  folly  and  malignity  !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Nectabanus  fled  from  the  pavilion 
with  a  yell  of  such  a  nature,  as  leaves  it  still  doubtful  whether 
Ber^ngaria  had  confined  her  rebuke  to  T^ords,  or  added  some 
more  emphatic  expression  of  her  displeasure. 

"  What  can  now  be  done  V*  said  the  Queen  to  Edith,  in  a 
whisper  of  undisguised  uneasiness. 

"  That  which  must,"  said  Edith,  firmly.  "  We  must  see  this 
gentleman,  and  place  ourselves  in  his  mercy." 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  undo  a  curtain,  which  at  one 
place  covered  an  entrance  or  communication. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  forbedx — consider,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  my  apartment— our  dress — the  hour — my  honour  !*^ 

But  ere  she  could  detail  her  remonstrances,  the  curtain  fell, 
and  there  was  no  division  any  longer  betwixt  the  armed  knight 
and  the  party  of  ladies.  The  warmth  of  an  Eastern  night 
occasioned  the  undress  of  Queen  Berengaria  and  her  household 
to  be  rather  more  simple  and  unstudied  than  their  station,  and 
the  presence  of  a  male  spectator  of  rank,  required.  This  the 
Queen  remembered,  and  with  a  loud  shriek  fled  from  the  apart- 
ment where  Sir  Kenneth  was  disclosed  to  view  in  a  compartment 
of  the  ample  pavilion,  now  no  longer  separated  from  that  in 
which  they  stood.  The  grief  and  agitation  of  the  Lady  Edith, 
as  well  as  the  deep  interest  she  felt  m  a  hasty  explanation  with 
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the  Scottish  knight,  perhaps  occasioned  her  foi^gettiug  that  her 
locks  were  more  disheveUed^  and  hor  person  less  heedfully 
covered,  than  was  the  wont  of  high-bom  damsels,  in  an  age 
which  was  not,  after  aU,  the  most  prudish  or  scrupidous  period 
of  the  ancient  time.  A  thin  loose  garment  of  pink-coloured  silk 
made  the  principal  part  of  her  vestments,  with  Oriental  slippers, 
into  which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare  feet,  and  a  scarf 
hurriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her  shoulders.  Her  head 
had  no  other  covering  than  the  veil  of  rich  and  dishevelled  locks 
&Uing  round  it  on  every  side,  that  half  hid  a  countenance,  which 
a  mingled  sense  of  modesty,  and  of  resentment,  and  other  deep 
and  agitating  feelings,  had  covered  with  crimson. 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all  that  delicacy 
which  is  her  sex's  greatest  charm,  it  did  not  seem  that  for  a 
moment  she  placed  her  own  bashfidness  in  comparison  with  the 
duly,  which,  as  she  thought,  she  owed  to  him,  who  had  been 
led  into  error  and  danger  on  her  account.  She  drew,  indeed, 
her  scarf  more  closely  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  she  hastily 
laid  from  her  hand  a  lamp,  which  shed  too  much  lustre  over 
her  figure;  but,  while  Sir  Kenneth  stood  motionless  on  the 
same  spot  in  which  he  was  first  discovered,  she  rather  stepped 
towards  than  retired  from  him,  as  she  exclaimed,  *^  Hasten  to 
your  post^  valiant  knight  I — you  are  deceived  in  being  trained 
hither — ask  no  questions." 

<<  I  need  ask  none,"  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon  one  knee, 
with  l^e  reverential  devotion  of  a  saint  at  the  altar,  and  bend- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  his  looks  should  increase  the 
lady's  embarraBsment. 

*^  Have  you  heard  all  V*  said  Edith,  impatiently — "  Gracious 
saints  1  then  wherefore  wait  you  here,  when  each  minute  that 
passes  is  loaded  with  dishonour  1" 

"I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and  I  have 
heard  it  from  you,"  answered  Kenneth.  "  What  reck  I  how 
soon  punishment  follows  1  I  have  but  one  petition  to  you,  and 
then  I  seek,  among  the  sabres  of  the  infidels,  whether  ^honour 
may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood." 

"  Do  not  so,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "  Be  wise — dally  not 
here — all  may  yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use  despatch." 

''I  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight,  still 
kneeling,  "for  my  presumption  in  believing  my  poor  services 
could  have  been  required  or  valued  by  you." 
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"  I  do  forgive  you — Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive ! — I  have 
been  the  means  of  injuring  you — But  oh,  b^one ! — I  will  for- 
give— I  will  value  you — ^that  is,  as  I  value  every  brave  Crusader 
— if  you  will  but  begone  I" 

"  Receive  first  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,''  said  the  knight, 
tendering  the  ring  to  Edith,  who  now  showed  gestures  of 
impatience. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it.  "  Keep  it — 
keep  it  as  a  mark  of  my  regard — ^my  regret,  I  would  say.  Oh, 
begone,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine  !" 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour,  which  her 
voice  had  denounced  to  him,  by  the  interest  which  she  seemed 
to  testify  in  his  safety,  Sir  Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and, 
casting  a  momentary  glance  on  Edith,  bowed  low  and  seemed 
about  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  instant,  that  maidenly  bash- 
fulness,  which  the  enei^  of  Edith's  feelings  had  till  then 
triumphed  over,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn,  and  she  hastened 
from  the  apartment,  extinguishing  her  lamp  as  she  went,  and 
leaving,  in  Sir  Kenneth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and  natural 
gloom  behind  her. 

.  She  must  be  obeyed,  was  the  first  distinct  idea  which  waked 
him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  hastened  to  the  place  by  which  he 
had  entered  the  pavilion.  To  pass  under  the  canvas  in  the 
manner  he  had  entered  required  time  and  attention,  and  he  made 
a  readier  aperture  by  slitting  the  canvas  wall  with  his  poniard. 
When  in  the  free  air,  he  felt  rather  stupified  and  overpowered 
by  a  conflict  of  sensations,  than  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
real  import  of  the  whole.  He  was  obliged  to  spur  himself  to 
action,  by  recollecting  that  the  commands  of  the  Lady  Edith  had 
required  haste.  Even  then,  engaged  as  he  was  amongst  tent- 
ropes  and  tents,  he  was  compelled  to  move  with  caution  until  he 
should  regain  the  path  or  avenue,  aside  from  which  the  dwarf 
had  led  him,  in  order  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  guards 
before  the  Queen's  pavilion ;  and  he  was  obliged  also  to  move 
slowly,  and  with  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  eith« 
by  falHng,  or  by  the  clashing  of  his  armour.  A  thin  doud  had 
obscured  the  moon,  too,  at  the  very  instant  of  his  leaving  the 
tent,  and  Sir  Kenneth  had  to  struggle  with  this  inconvenience  at 
a  moment  when  the  dizziness  of  his  head,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  scarce  left  him  powers  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  direot 
his  motions. 
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But  at  once  soimdB  came  upon  his  ear  vhich  instantly  recalled 
him  to  the  full  energy  of  his  faculties.  These  proceeded  from 
the  Moont  of  Saint  C^eorge.  He  heard  first  a  single  fi«x^  angry, 
and  sayage  bark,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  yell  of 
agony.  No  deer  ever  bounded  with  a  wilder  start  at  the  voice 
of  RoBwal,  than  did  Sir  Kenneth  at  what  he  feared  was  the 
death-ciy  of  that  noble  hound,  from  whom  no  ordinary  injury 
could  have  extracted  even  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  pain. 
He  surmounted  the  space  which  divided  him  from  the  avenue, 
and  having  attained  it,  began  to  run  towards  the  mount,  although 
loaded  with  his  mail,  faster  than  most  men  could  have  accom- 
panied him  even  if  nnarmed,  relaxed  not  his  pace  for  the  steep 
sides  of  ike  artificial  mound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  the 
platform  upon  its  summit. 

The  moon  Inroke  through  the  doud  at  this  moment,  and  showed 
him  that  the  standard  of  England  was  vanished,  that  the  spear 
on  which  it  floated  lay  broken  on  the  ground,  and  beside  it  was 
his  fJEuthful  hound,  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 


-  All  my  long  airear  of  honour  lost, 


Heftp'd  np  in  yonth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age, 
Hath  Hononi^s  fountain  then  suck'd  up  the  stream  t 
He  hath — and  hooting  boys  may  barefoot  pass, 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 

Don  Sebastian. 

Aftbb  a  torrent  of  afflicting  sensations,  by  which  he  was  at  first 
ahnost  stuimed  and  confounded.  Sir  Kenneth's  first  thought  was 
to  look  for  the  authors  of  this  violation  of  the  English  banner ; 
but  in  no  direction  could  he  see  traces  of  them.  His  next,  which 
to  some  persons,  but  scarce  to  any  who  have  made  intimate  ac- 
quaintances among  the  canine  race,  may  appear  strange,  was  to 
examine  the  condition  of  his  faithful  Roswal,  mortally  wonnded, 
as  it  seemed,  in  discharging  the  duty  which  his  master  had  been 
seduced  to  abandon.  He  caressed  the  dying  animal,  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  last^  seemed  to  forget  his  own  pain  in  the  satisfaction 
he  received  fin)m  his  master's  presence,  and  continued  wagging 
his  tail  and  licking  his  lumd,  even  while  by  low  moanings  he 
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expreBsed  that  bis  agony  was  increased  by  the  attempts  which 
Sir  Kenneth  made  to  withdraw  from  the  wound  the  fragment  of 
the  lance,  or  javelin,  with  which  it  had  been  inflicted ;  then  re- 
doubled his  feeble  endearments,  as  if  fearing  he  had  oflfended  his 
master  by  showing  a  sense  of  the  pain  to  which  his  interference 
had  subjected  him.  There  was  something  in  the  display  of  the 
dying  creature's  attachment,  which  mixed  as  a  bitter  ingredient 
with  the  sense  of  disgrace  and  desolation  by  which  Sir  Kenneth 
was  oppressed.  His  only  Mend  seemed  remored  from  him,  just 
when  he  had  incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  besides. 
The  knighf  s  strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agonised 
distress,  and  he  groaned  and  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  a  clear  and  solemn  Yoioe, 
close  beside  him,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  sonorous  tone 
of  the  readers  of  the  mosque,  and  in  the  Lingua  Franca,  mutually 
understood  by  Christians  and  Saracens : — 

"  Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and  Of  the  latter 
rain — cold,  comfortless,  unfriendly  to  man  and  to  animal ;  yet 
from  that  season  have  their  birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit^  the 
date,  the  rose,  and  the  pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leops^  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and 
beheld  the  Arabian  physician,  who,  approaching  unheard,  had 
seated  himself  a  little  behind  him  cross-l^ged,  and  uttered 
with  gravity,  yet  not  without  a  tone  of  sympathy,  the  moral 
sentences  of  consolation  with  which  the  Koran  and  its  com- 
mentators supplied  him;  for,  in  the  East,  wisdom  is  held  to 
consist,  less  in  a  display  of  the  sage's  own  inventive  talents,  than 
m  his  ready  memory,  and  happy  application  of,  and  reference 
to,  "  that  which  is  written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  woman-like  expression  of 
sorrow,  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  indignantly  aside,  and 
again  busied  himself  with  his  dying  favourite. 

^*  The  poet  hath  said,"  continued  the  Arab,  without  noticing 
the  knight's  averted  looks  and  sullen  deportment — "  *  the  ox 
for  the  field,  and  the  camel  for  the  desert.'  Were  not  the  hand 
of  the  leech  fitter  than  that  of  the  soldier  to  cure  wounds,  though 
less  able  to  inflict  them  ] " 

**  This  patient,  Hakim,  is  beyond  thy  help,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ; 
''and,  besides,  he  is,  by  thy  law,  an  unclean  animal." 

''  Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and  a  sense  of 
pain  and  pleasure,"  said  the  physician,  "  it  were  sinful  pride 
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should  the  sage,  whom  he  has  enlightened,  refuse  to  prolong 
existence,  or  assuage  agony.  To  the  sage,  the  cure  of  a  miser- 
able groom,  of  a  poor  dog,  and  of  a  conquering  monarch,  are 
events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examine  this  wounded 
animaL" 

Sir  Kenneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  physician  inspected 
and  handled  Roswal's  wound  with  as  much  care  and  attention 
as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being.  He  then  took  forth  a  case 
of  instruments,  and,  by  the  judicious  and  skilfid  application  of 
pincers,  withdrew  from  the  wounded  shoulder  the  fragment  of 
the  weapon,  and  stopped  with  styptics  and  bandages  the  effusion 
of  blood  which  followed ;  the  creature  all  the  while  suffering 
him  patiently  to  perform  these  kind  offices,  as  if  he  had  been 
aware  of  his  kind  intentions. 

"  The  animal  may  be  cured,''  said  £1  Hakim,  addressing  him- 
self to  Sir  Kenneth,  '*  if  you  will  permit  me  to  carry  him  to  my 
tent,  and  treat  him  with  the  care  which  the  nobleness  of  hk 
nature  deseryes.  For  know,  that  thy  servant  Adonbec  is  no 
less  skilful  in  the  race  and  pedigree,  and  distinctions  of  good 
dogs  and  of  noble  stieeds,  than  in  the  diseases  which  affect  the 
human  race." 

"  Take  him  with  you,"  said  the  knight.  "  I  bestow  him  on 
you  freely  if  he  recovers.  I  owe  thee  a  reward  for  attendance 
on  my  squire,  and  have  nothing  else  to  pay  it  with.  For  my- 
self,— I  will  never  again  wind  bugle,  or  halloo  to  hound ! " 

The  Arabian  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal  with  a  dap- 
pmg  of  his  hands,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  black  slaves.  He  gave  them  his  orders  in  ij^bic, 
received  the  answer,  that  "  to  hear  was  to  obey,"  when,  taking 
the  animal  in  their  arms,  they  removed  him,  without  much 
resistance  on  his  part ;  for  though  his  eyes  turned  to  his  master, 
he  was  too  weak  to  struggle. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Roswal,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, — "  fare 
thee  well,  my  last  and  only  friend — thou  att  too  noble  a  posses- 
sion to  be  retained  by  one  such  as  I  must  in  future  call  myself. 
— I  would,"  he  said,  as  the  slaves  retired,  "  that,  dying  as  he 
is,  I  could  exchange  conditions  with  that  noble  animal" 

'*  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although  the  excla- 
mation had  not  been  addressed  to  him,  "  that  all  creatures  are 
fashioned  for  the  service  of  man ;  and  the  master  of  the  earth 
speaketh  folly  when  he  would  exchange,  in  his  impatience,  his 
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hopes  here  and  to  come,  for  the  servile  condition  of  an  inferior 
being." 

**  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty/'  said  the  knight, 
sternly,  "  is  better  than  a  man  who  survives  the  desertion  of  it. 
Leave  me,  Hakim ;  thou  hast,  on  this  side  of  miracle,  the  most 
wonderful  science  which  man  ever  possessed,  but  the  wounds  of 
the  spirit  are  beyond  thy  power.*' 

"  Not  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and  be  guided 
by  the  physician,"  said  Adonbec  el  Hakim. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art  so  impor- 
tunate, that  last  night  the  banner  of  England  was  displayed 
fh)m  this  mound — I  was  its  appointed  guardian — morning  is  now 
breaking — there  lies  the  biroken  banner-spear,  the  standard  itself 
is  lost — and  here  sit  I  a  living  man  ! " 

''  How  ! "  said  £1  Hakim,  examining  him ;  "  thy  armour  is 
whole — there  is  no  blood  on  thy  weapons,  and  report  speaks 
thee  one  unlikely  to  return  thus  from  fight. — *Ihon  hast  been 
trained  from  thy  post — ay,  trained  by  the  rosy  cheek  and  black 
eye  of  one  of  those  houris,  to  whom  you  Nas^arenes  vow  rather 
such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah,  than  such  love  as  may  lawfully 
be  rendered  to  forms  of  clay  like  our  own.  It  has  been  thus 
assuredly ;  for  so  hath  man  ever  fallen,  even  since  the  days  of 
Sultan  Adam." 

''And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  slud  Sir  Kenneth,  sullenly, 
"  what  remedy  1 " 

"  Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  as 
valour  supplies  strength. — Listen  to  me.  Man  is  not  as  a  tree, 
bound  to  one  spot  of  earth — nor  is  he  fhimed  to  cling  to  one 
bare  rock,  like  the  scarce  animated  shell-fish.  Thine  own 
Christian  writings  command  thee,  when  persecuted  in  one  city, 
to  flee  to  another ;  and  we  Moslem  also  know  that  Mohammed, 
the  Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth  from  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, 
found  his  refuge  and  his  helpmates  at  Medina." 

''  And  what  does  this  concern  me  1 "  said  the  Scot. 

"  Much,"  answered  the  physician.  "  Even  the  sage  flies  the 
tempest  which  ho  cannot  control.  Use  thy  speed,  therefore, 
and  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  fochaid  to  the  shadow  of  Sala- 
din*s  victorious  banner." 

''I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
ironically, ''  in  a  camp  of  infidel  heathens,  where  the  very  phrase 
is  unknown.     But  had  I  not  better  partake  more  fully  in  their 
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r^iroach  1  Does  not  thy  adyice  stretch  so  far  as  to  recommend 
me  to  take  the  turban  ?--Methmks  I  want  but  apostasy  to  oon« 
sommate  my  infamy." 

"Bhispheme  not,  Nazarene/'  said  the  physician,  sternly, 
"  Saladln  makes  no  converts  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  save 
those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall  work  conviction.  Open  thine 
eyes  to  the  light,  and  the  great  Soldan,  whose  liberality  is  as 
boundless  as  his  power,  may  bestow  on  thee  a  kingdom ;  remain 
blinded  if  thou  wilt,  and,  being  one  whose  second  life  is  doomed 
to  misery,  Saladln  will  yet,  for  this  span  of  present  time,  mako 
thee  rich  and  happy.  But  fear  not  that  thy  brows  shall  be 
bound  with  the  turbem,  save  at  thine  own  free  choice." 

"  My  choice  were  rather,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  my  writhen 
features  should  blacken,  as  they  are  like  to  do,  in  this  evening's 
setting  sun." 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,"  said  El  Hakim,  "  to 
nject  this  fiur  oikr ;  for  I  have  power  with  Saladln,  and  can 
raise  thee  high  in  his  graca  Look  you,  my  am — this  Crusade, 
as  you  call  your  wild  enterprise,  is  like  a  large  dromcmd*  parting 
asunder  in  the  waves.  Thou  thyself  hast  borne  terms  of  truce 
from  the  Kings  and  Princes,  whose  force  is  here  assembled,  to 
the  mighty  Soldan,  and  kneVst  not,  perchancOi  the  full  tenor 
of  thine  own  errand." 

"  I  knew  not,  and  I  care  not,"  said  the  knight,  impatiently ; 
'^  what  avails  it  to  me  that  I  have  been  of  late  the  envoy  of 
princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  shall  be  a  gibbeted  and  dishonoured 
corsel" 

**  Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee,"  said  the 
physician.  '^Saladin  is  courted  on  all  sides;  the  comlnbed 
Princes  of  this  league  formed  against  him,  have  made  such 
proposals  of  composition  and  peace,  as,  in  other  circumstances, 
it  might  have  become  his  honour  to  have  granted  to  them. 
Others  have  made  private  offisrs,  on  thdr  own  sqiarate  account, 
to  disjoin  their  forces  from  the  camp  of  the  Kings  of  Frangistan, 
and  even  to  lend  their  arms  to  the  defeqce  of  tl^e  standard  of  the 
Prophet  But  Saladin  will  not  be  served  by  such  treacherous 
,and  interested  defection.  The  King  of  kings  will  treat  only  with 
the  Lion  King.  Saladra  will  hold  treaty  with  none  but  the 
Md^h  Ric,  and  with  him  he  wUl  treat  like  a  prince,  or  fight 

*  The  laigert  tort  of  veasels  then  knowa  were  termed  dromonds,  or 
dromedaries. 
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like  a  champion.  To  Richard  he  will  yield  such  conditions  of 
his  free  liberality,  as  the  swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  com- 
pel from  him  by  force  or  terror.  He  will  permit  a  free  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  places  where  the  Nazarenes  list 
to  worship ;  nay,  he  wiU  so  far  share  even  his  empire  with  his 
brother  Richard,  that  he  will  allow  Christian  garrisons  in  the 
six  strongest  cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
suffer  them  to  be  under  the  immediate  conmiand  of  the  officers 
of  Richard,  who,  he  consents,  shall  bear  the  name  of  King 
Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  farther,  strange  and  incredible  as 
you  may  think  it,  know,  Sir  Knight — for  to  your  honour  I  can 
commit  even  that  almost  incredible  secret — know  that  Saladin 
will  put  a  sacred  seal  on  this  happy  union  betwixt  the  brav^ 
and  noblest  of  Frangistan  and  Asia,  by  raising  to  the  rank  of  his 
royal  spouse  a  Christian  damsel,  allied  in  blood  to  King  Richard, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Edith  of  Plantagenet."* 

"  Ha ! — say'st  thou  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Kenneth,  who,  listening 
with  indifference  and  apathy  to  the  preceding  part  of  El  Hakim's 
speech,  was  touched  by  this  last  communication,  as  the  thrill  of 
a  nerve,  unexpectedly  jarred,  will  awaken  the  sensation  of  agony, 
even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy.  Then,  moderating  his  tone,  by  dint 
of  much  effort,  he  restrained  his  indignation,  and,  veilhig  it 
tmder  the  appearance  of  contemptuous  doubt,  he  prosecuted  the 
conversation  in  order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of 
the  plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
her,  whom  he  loved  not  the  less  that  his  passion  had  ruined, 
apparently,  his  fortunes,  at  once,  and  his  honour. — "  And  what 
Christian,"  he  said,  with  tolerable  calnmess,  "  would  sanction 
a  union  so  unnatural,  as  that  of  a  Christian  maiden  with  an 
unbelieving  Saracen  1 " 

"Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Nazarene,"  said  the 
HakiuL  "  Seest  thou  not  how  the  Mohammedan  princes  daily 
intermarry  with  the  noble  Nazarene  maidens  in  Spain,  without 
scandal  either  to  Moor  or  Christian?  And  the  noble  Soldan 
will,  in  his  full  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Richard,  permit  the 

*  This  maj  appear  so  eztraordinaTy  and  improbable  a  proi>08itio]i,  tbat 
it  is  necessary  to  say  such  a  one  was  actually  made.  The  historians, 
howeyer,  substitute  the  widowed  Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of  Richard,  for 
the  bride,  and  Saladin's  brother  for  the  bridegroom.  They  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Bdith  of  Plantagenet — See  Mill's  History 
qfthe  Crtuades,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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English  maid  the  freedom  which  your  Frankish  manners  have 
assigned  to  women.  He  will  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion, — seeing  that,  in  very  truth,  it  signifies  but  little  to 
which  &ith  females  are  addicted, — and  he  will  assign  her  such 
place  and  rank  over  all  the  women  of  his  zenana,  that  she  shall 
be  in  every  respect  his  sole  and  absolute  Queen." 

"Whatl"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "darest  thou  think,  Moslem, 
that  Bichard  would  give  his  kinswoman — a  high-bom  and 
virtuous  princess,  to  be,  at  best,  the  foremost  concubine  in  the 
haram  of  a  misbeliever?  Know,  Hakim,  the  meanest  free 
Christian  noble  would  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such  splendid 
ignominy." 

"Thou  errest,"  said  the  Hakim;  "Philip  of  France,  and 
Henry  of  Champagne,  and  others  of  Richard's  pindpal  allies, 
have  heard  the  proposal  without  starting,  and  have  promised, 
as  £Eur  as  they  may,  to  forward  an  alliance  that  may  end  these 
wasteful  wars;  and  the  wise  arch-priest  of  Tyre  hath  under- 
taken to  break  the  proposal  to  Ridiard,  not  doubting  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good  issue.  The  Soldan's 
wisdom  hath  as  yet  kept  his  proposition  secret  from  others,  such 
as  he  of  Montserrat,  and  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  because 
he  knows  they  seek  to  thrive  by  Richard's  death  or  disgrace,  not 
by  his  life  or  honour. — Up,  therefore,  Sir  Knight,  and  to  horse. 
I  will  give  thee  a  scroll  which  shall  advance  thee  highly  with 
the  Soldan ;  and  deem  not  that  you  are  leaving  your  country, 
or  her  cause,  or  her  religion,  since  the  interest  of  the  two 
monarchs  wiU  speedily  be  the  same.  To  Saladin  thy  counsel 
will  be  most  acceptable,  since  thou  canst  make  him  aware  of 
much  concerning  the  marriages  of  the  Christians,  the  treatment 
of  their  wives,  and  other  points  of  their  laws  and  usages,  which, 
in  the  course  of  such  treaty,  it  much  concerns  him  that  he  should 
know.  The  right  hand  of  the  Soldan  grasps  the  treasures  of 
the  East,  and  is  the  fountain  of  generosity.  Or,  if  thou  desirest 
it^  Saladin,  when  allied  with  England,  can  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  from  Richard  not  only  thy  pardon  and  restoration 
to  favour,  but  an  honourable  commuid  in  the  troops  which  may 
be  left  of  the  King  of  England's  host,  to  maintain  their  joint 
government  in  Palestine.  Up,  then,  and  mount,  there  lies  a 
plain  path  before  thee." 

"  Hakim,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "  thou  art  a  man  of  peace 
— also,  thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  Richard  of  England — and, 
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moreover,  of  my  own  poor  eaquire,  Strauchan.  I  have^  therefore, 
heard  to  an  end  a  matter,  which,  being  propounded  by  another 
Modem  than  thyself,  I  would  have  cut  short  with  a  blow  of  my 
dagger  1  Hakim,  in  return  for  thy  kindness,  I  advise  thee  to 
see  that  the  Saracen,  who  shall  propose  to  Richard  a  union 
betwixt  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  and  that  of  his  accursed  race, 
do  put  on  a  helmet,  which  is  capable  to  endure  such  a  blow 
of  a  battle-axe  as  that  which  struck  down  the  gate  of  Acre. 
Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed  beyond  the  reach  even  of  thy 
skill" 

"Thou  art,  then,  wilfully  determined  not  to  fly  to  the 
Saracen  host?"  said  the  physician — "Yet,  remember,  thou 
stayest  to  certain  destruction ;  and  the  writings  of  thy  law,  as 
well  as  ours,  prohibit  man  from  breaking  into  the  tabernacle  of 
his  own  life." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  replied  the  Scot,  crossing  himself;  "  but  we 
are  also  forbidden  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  our  crimes 
have  deserved.  And,  since  so  poor  are  thy  thoughts  of  fidelity. 
Hakim,  it  grudges  me  th^t  I  have  bestowed  my  good  hound  on 
thee,  for,  should  he  live,  he  will  have  a  mast^  ignorant  of  his 
value." 

"  A  gift  that  is  begrudged  is  already  recalled,"  said  El  Hakim, 
"  only  we  physicians  are  swpm  not  to  send  away  a  patient  un- 
cured.     If  the  dog  recover,  he  is  once  more  yours." 

"  Go  to.  Hakim,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  men  speak  not 
of  hawk  and  hound  when  there  is  but  an  hour  of  day-breaking 
betwixt  them  and  death.  Leave  me  to  recollect  my  sins,  and 
reconcile  myself  to  Heaven." 

"  I  leave  thee  in  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  physician ;  "the 
mist  hides  the  precipice  from  those  who  are  doomed  to  fail 
over  it" 

He  withdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his  head,  as 
if  to  observe  whether  the  devoted  knight  might  not  recall  him 
either  by  word  or  signal  At  last,  his  turbaned  figure  was  lost 
among  the  labyrinth  of  tents  which  lay  extended  beneath,  whiten- 
ing in  the  pale  li^t  of  the  dawning,  before  ^diich  the  moonbeam 
had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  had  not  made 
that  impression  upon  Kenneth  which  the  sage  desired,  they 
had  inspired  the  Scot  with  a  motive  for  desiring  life,  which, 
dishonoured  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  he  was  befd^re  willing 
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to  part  from  as  from  a  sallied  yeetment  no  longer  becoming  his 
wear.  Much  that  had  parsed  betwixt  himself  and  the  hermit, 
besides  what  he  had  observed  between  the  anchorite  and  Sheer- 
kohf  (or  nderim),  he  now  recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended 
to  confirm  what  the  Hakim  had  told  him  of  the  secret  article 
of  the  treaty. 

"The  reverend  impostor!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself;  "the 
hoary  hypocrite !  Ho  spoke  of  the  imbelieving  husband  con- 
verted by  the  believing  wife — and  what  do  I  know  but  that  the 
traitor  exhibited  to  the  Saracen,  accursed  of  God,  the  beauties 
of  Edith  Plantagenet,  that  the  hound  might  judge  if  the 
princely  Christian  lacTy  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  haram 
of  a  misbeliever?  If  I  had  yonder  infidel  Ilderim,  or  whatso- 
ever he  is*  called,  again  in  the  gripe  with  which  I  once  held  him 
fiist  as  ever  hound  held  hare,  never  again  should  h6  at  least  come 
on  enand  disgraceful  to  the  honour  of  Christian  king,  or  noble 
and  virtuous  maiden.  But  I — my  hours  are  fast  dwindling  into 
minutes — ^yet,  while  I  have  life  and  breath,  something  must  be 
done,  and  speedily." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  his  helmet, 
then  Biarode  down  the  hill,  and  took  the  road  to  King  Richard's 
pavilion. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

The  feather'd  songster,  chanticleer, 

Had  wound  his  bugle-horn. 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  mom. 
King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  grey, 
And  h€»Brd  the  Raven's  croaking  throat 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 
"  Thou'rt  rig^t,"  he  said,  "for,  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high, 
Charles  Bawdwin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

This  day  shall  surely  die." 

Chattkrton. 

On  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  his  post,  Richard, 
after  the  stormy  event  which  disturbed  its  tranquillity,  had 
retired  to  rest  in  the  plenitude  of  confidence  inspired  by  his 

VOL.  XX.  M 
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unbounded  courage,  and  the  superiority  which  he  had  displayed 
in  carrying  the  point  he  aimed  at  in  presence  of  the  whole  Oluris- 
tian  host,  and  its  leaders,  many  of  whom,  he  was  aware,  regarded 
in  their  secret  souls  the  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  Duke  as  a 
triumph  over  themselres ;  so  that  his  pride  felt  gratified,  that 
in  prostrating  one  enemy  he  had  mortified  a  hundred. 

Another  monarch  would  have  doubled  his  guards  on  the 
evening  after  such  a  scene,  and  kept  at  least  a  part  of  his  troops 
under  arms.  But  Ooeur  de  lion  dismissed,  upon  the  occasion, 
even  his  ordinary  watch,  and  assigned  to  his  soldiers  a  donative 
of  wine  to  celebrate  his  recovery,  and  to  drink  to  the  Banner  of 
Saint  Oeorge  ;  and  his  quarter  of  the  camp  would  have  assumed 
a  character  totally  devoid  of  vigilance  and  military  preparation, 
but  that  Sir  Thomas  de  Yauz,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other 
nobles,  took  precautions  to  preserve  order  and  discipline  among 
the  revellers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  firom  his  retiring  to  bed  till 
midnight  was  past,  and  twice  administered  medicine  to  him 
during  that  period,  always  previously  observing  the  quarter  of 
heaven  occupied  by  the  full  moon,  whose  influences  he  declared 
to  be  most  sovereign,  or  most  baleful,  to  the  effect  of  his  drugs. 
It  was  three  hours  after  midnight  ere  El  Hakim  withdrew  from 
the  royal  tent,  to  one  which  had  been  pitched  for  himself  and  his 
retinue.  In  his  way  thither  he  visited  the  tent  of  Sir  Kenneth 
of  the  Leopard,  in  order  to  see  the  condition  of  his  first  patient 
in  the  Christian  camp,  old  Strauchan,  as  the  knight's  esquire 
was  named.  Inquiring  there  for  Sir  Kenneth  himself,  El  Hakim 
learned  on  what  duty  he  was  employed,  and  probably  this  infor- 
mation led  him  to  Saint  George's  Mount,  where  he  found  him 
whom  he  sought  in  the  disastrous  circiunstances  alluded  to  in 
the  last  chapter. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  a  slow,  armed  tread 
was  heard  approaching  the  King's  pavilion ;  and  ere  De  Vaux, 
who  slumbered  beside  his  master's  bed  as  lightly  as  ever  sleep 
sat  upon  the  eyes  of  a  watch-dog,  had  time  to  do  more  than 
arise  and  say,  "  Who  comes  ?"  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  entered 
the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted  gloom  seated  upon  his  manly 
features. 

"Whence  tWs  bold  intrusion.  Sir  Knight  1"  said  De  Vaux, 
sternly,  yet  in  a  tone  which  respected  his  master's  slumbers. 

"  Hold,  De  Vaux !"  said  Ridiard,  awakening  on  the  instant 
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"  Sir  Kenneth  cometh  like  a  good  soldier  to  render  an  account 
of  his  goard — ^to  such  the  General's  tent  is  ever  accessible." — 
Then  rising  from  his  slumbering  posture,  and  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  he  fixed  his  large  bright  eye  upon  the  warrior — "  Speak, 
Sir  Scot ;  thou  comest  to  tell  me  of  a  yigOant,  safe,  and  honour- 
able watch,  dost  thou  not  1  The  rustling  of  the  folds  of  the 
Banner  of  England  were  enough  to  guard  it,  even  without  the 
body  of  such  a  knight  as  men  hold  thee." 

"Afl  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Kenneth — "my 
watch  hath  neither  been  vigilant,  safe,  nor  honourable.  The 
Banner  of  England  has  been  carried  ofL" 

"  And  thou  aliye  to  tell  it  1"  said  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  derisive 
incredulity. — "  Away,  it  cannot  be.  There  is  not  even  a  scratch 
on  tHy  fece. — Why  dost  thou  stand  thus  mute?  Speak  the 
truth — it  is  ill  jesting  with  a  King — ^yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if 
thou  hast  lied." 

"lied,  Sir  King!"  returned  the  unfortunate  knight,  with 
fierce  emphasis,  and  one  glance  of  fire  from  his  eye,  bright  and 
transient  as  the  flash  from  the  cold  and  stony  flint.  "  But  this 
also  must  be  endured — ^I  have  spoken  the  truth." 

"  By  God  and  by  Saint  (Jeorge !"  said  the  King,  bursting  into 
fury,  which,  however,  he  instantly  checked — "  De  Vaux,  go  view 
the  spot — This  fever  has  disturbed  bis  brain — This  cannot  be — 
The  man's  courage  is  proof — It  cannot  be!  €b  speedily — or 
send,  if  thou  wilt  not  go." 

The  King  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Heniy  NeviUe,  who  came, 
breathless,  to  say  that  the  banner  was  gone,  and  the  knight 
who  guarded  it  overpowered,  and  most  probably  murdered,  as 
there  was  a  pool  of  blood  where  the  banner-spear  lay  shivered. 

"  But  whom  do  I  see  here  ?"  said  I^eville,  his  eyes  suddenly 
resting  upon  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  A  traitor,"  said  the  King,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  seizing 
the  curtal-axe,  which  was  ever  near  his  bed — "  a  traitor !  whom 
thou  shalt  see  die  a  traitor's  death." — ^And  he  drew  back  the 
weapon  aa  in  act  to  strike. 

Colourless,  but  firm  as  a  marble  statue,  the  Scot  stood  before 
bim,  with  his  bare  head  uncovered  by  any  protection,  his  eyes 
cast  down  to  the  earth,  his  lips  scarcely  moving,  yet  muttering 
probably  in  prayer.  Opposite  to  him,  and  within  the  due  reach 
for  a  blow,  stood  King  Richard,  his  large  person  wrapt  in  the 
folds  of  his  camiscia,  or  ample  gown  of  linen,  except  where  the 
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violence  of  his  action  had  flung  the  covering  from  his  right  arm, 
shoulder,  and  a  part  of  his  breast,  leaving  to  view  a  specimen 
of  a  frame  which  might  have  merited  his  Saxon  predecessor's 
epithet  of  Ironside.  He  stood  for  an  instant,  prompt  to  strike 
— then,  sinking  the  head  of  the  weapon  towards  the  ground,  he 
exclaimed,  "But  there  was  blood,  Neville — there  was  blood 
upon  the  place.  Hark  thee,  Sir  Scot — brave  thou  wert  once, 
for  I  have  seen  thee  fight — Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the 
thieves  in  defence  of  the  Standard — say  but  one — say  thou  hast 
strack  but  a  good  blow  in  our  behalf,  and  get  thee  out  of  the 
camp  with  thy  life  and  thy  infamy  !" 

"  You  have  called  me  liar,  my  Lord  King,"  replied  Kenneth, 
firmly ;  "  and  therein,  at  least,  you  have  done  me  wrong — Know, 
that  there  was  no  blood  shed  in  defence  of  the  Standard  save 
that  of  a  poor  hound,  which,  more  faithful  than  his  master, 
defended  the  charge  which  he  deserted." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George !"  said  Richard,  again  heaving  up 
his  arm — But  De  Vaux  threw  himself  between  the  King  and 
the  object  of  his  vengeance,  and  spoke  with  the  blunt  truth  of 
his  character,  "  My  liege,  this  must  not  be — ^here,  nor  by  your 
own  hand.  It  is  enough  of  folly  for  one  night  and  day,  to  have 
intrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot — said  I  not  they  were  ever  fair 
and  falser* 

"  Thou  didst,  De  Vaux ;  thou  wast  right,  and  I  confess  it," 
said  Richard.  "  I  should  have  known  him  better — I  should 
have  remembered  how  the  fox  William  deceived  me  touching 
this  Crusade." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  William  of  Scotland  never 
deceiv^;  but  circumstances  prevented  his  bringing  his  forces." 

"  Peace,  shameless !"  said  the  King ;  "  thou  sulliest  the  name 
of  a  prince,  even  by  speaking  it. — And  yet,  De  Vaux,  it  is 
strange,"  he  added,  "  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  man.  Coward 
or  traitor  he  must  be,  yet  he  abode  the  blow  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  as  our  arm  had  been  raised  to  lay  knighthood  on  his 
shoulder.     Had  he  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  fear — had  but  a 

*  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the  English  nsed  to  speak  of  their  poor 
northern  neighbours,  foi^tting  that  their  own  encroachments  upon  the 
independence  of  Scotland  obliged  the  weaker  nation  to  defend  themselves 
by  policy  as  well  as  force.  The  disgrace  must  be  divided  between  Edward 
I.  and  III.,  who  enforced  their  domination  over  a  free  country,  and  the 
Scots  who  were  compelled  to  take  compulsory  oaths,  without  any  purpose 
of  keeping  them. 
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joint  trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quivered,  I  had  shattered  his  head 
like  a  crystal  goblet.  But  I  cannot  strike  where  there  is  neither 
fear  nor  resistance.'' 

There  was  a  pause. 

"My  lord,"  said  Kenneth 

"Ha!"  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "hast  thou  found 
thy  speech  ?  Ask  grace  from  Heaven,  but  none  from  me,  for 
England  is  dishonoured  through  thy  fault ;  and  wert  thou  mine 
own  and  only  brother,  there  is  no  pardon  for  thy  fault." 

"  I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man,"  said  the  Scot ; 
"  it  is  in  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  give  or  refuse  me  time  for 
Christian  shrift — if  man  denies  it,  may  Grod  grant  me  the  ab- 
solution whidh  I  would  otherwise  ask  of  his  Church  1  But 
wheth^  I  die  on  the  instant,  or  half-an-hour  hence,  I  equally 
beseech  your  Grace  for  one  moment's  opportunity  to  speak  that 
to  your  royal  person,  which  highly  concerns  your  fame  as  a 
Christian  King." 

"Say  on,"  said  the  King,  making  no  doubt  that  he  was 
about  to  hear  some  confession  concerning  the  loss  of  the 
Banner. 

"What  I  have  to  speak,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "touches  the 
royalty  of  England,  and  must  be  said  to  no  ears  but  thine  own." 

"  Bi^ne  with  yourselves,  sirs,"  said  the  King  to  Neville  and 
De  Vaux 

The  first  obeyed,  but  the  latter  would  not  stir  from  the  King's 
presence. 

"  If  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De  Vaux  to  his 
sovereign,  "  I  will  be  treated  as  one  should  be  who  hath  been 
found  to  be  right — that  is,  I  will  have  my  own  will.  I  leave 
you  not  with  this  false  Scot." 

"  How,  De  Vaux !"  said  Richard,  angrily,  and  stamping  slightly, 
"  darest  thou  not  venture  our  person  with  one  traitor  ? " 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux ; 
"  I  venture  not  a  sick  man  with  a  sound  one,  a  naked  man  with 
one  armed  in  proof." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "  I  seek  no  excuse 
to  put  off  time — ^I  will  speak  in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland. 
He  is  good  lord  and  true." 

"  But  half-an-hour  since,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  a  groan,  im- 
plying a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  vexation,  "  and  I  had  said  as 
much  for  thee  I " 
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"  There  is  treason  around  you,  King  of  England,"  continaed 
Sir  Kenneth. 

"  It  may  well  be  as  thou  say'st,"  replied  Richard ;  "  I  have  a 
pregnant  example." 

"  Treason  that  will  iigure  thee  more  deeply  than  the  loss  of 
an  hundred  banners  in  a  pitched  field.  The — the" — Sir  Ken- 
neth hesitated,  and  at  length  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  ''  The 
Lady  Edith" 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  King,  drawing  himself  suddenly  into  a  state 
of  haughty  attention,  and  fixing  his  eye  firmly  on  the  supposed 
criminal ;  "  What  of  her  1 — what  of  her  ? — ^what  has  she  to  do 
with  this  matter  ? " 

"My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to 
disgrace  your  royal  lineage  by  bestowing  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Edith  on  the  Saracen  Soldan,  and  thereby  to  purchase  a  peace 
most  dishonourable  to  Christendom,  by  an  alliance  most  shame- 
ful to  England." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect  from 
that  which  Sir  Kenneth  expected.  Richard  Phmtagenet  was 
one  of  those,  who,  in  lago's  words,  would  not  serve  God  because 
it  was  the  devil  who  bade  him;  advice  or  information  often 
affected  him  less  according  to  its  real  import,  than  through  the 
tinge  which  it  took  from  the  supposed  character  and  views  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  communicated.  Unfortunately,  the  mention  of 
his  relative's  name  renewed  his  recollection  of  what  he  considered 
as  extreme  presumption  in  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  even  when 
he  stood  high  in  the  rolls  of  chivalry,  but  which,  in  his  present 
condition,  appeared  an  insult  sufficient  to  drive  the  fiery  monarch 
into  a  frenzy  of  passion. 

"  Silence,"  he  said,  "  infamous  and  audacious  !  By  Heaven, 
I  will  have  thy  tongue  torn  out  with  hot  pincers,  for  mention- 
ing the  very  name  of  a  noble  Christian  damsel !  Know,  degene- 
rate traitor,  that  I  was  already  aware  to  what  height  thou  hadst 
dared  to  raise  thine  eyes,  and  endured  it,  though  it  were  insolence, 
even  when  thou  hadst  cheated  us — ^for  thou  art  aQ  a  deceit — into 
holding  thee  as  of  some  name  and  fame.  But  now,  with  lips 
blistered  with  the  confession  of  thine  own  dishonour — that  thou 
shouldst  now  dare  to  name  our  noble  kinswoman  as  one  in  whoso 
&te  thou  hast  part  or  interest !  What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry 
Saracen  or  Christian  ? — what  is  it  to  thee,  if  in  a  camp  where 
princes  turn  cowards  by  day,  and  robbers  by  night — ^where  brave 
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knightB  turn  to  paltiy  deeerters  and  traitors — ^what  is  it,  I  say^ 
to  thee,  or  any  one,  if  I  should  please  to  ally  myself  to  truth, 
and  to  valour,  in  the  person  of  Saladin  ? '' 

"  Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will  soon  be 
as  nothing,''  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly ;  ''  but  were  I  now 
stretched  on  the  rack,  I  would  tell  thee,  that  what  I  have  said 
is  much  to  thine  own  conscience  and  thine  own  fame.  I  tell 
thee,  Sir  King,  that  if  thou  dost  but  in  thought  entertain  the 
purpose  of  wedding  thy  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Edith  " 

**  Name  her  not — and  for  an  instant  think  not  of  her,"  said 
the  King,  again  straining  the  curtal-axe  in  his  gripe,  until  the 
muscles  started  above  his  brawny  arm,  like  cordage  formed  by 
the  ivy  around  the  limb  of  an  osisu 

"  Not  name — ^not  think  of  her ! "  answered  Sh*  Kenneth,  his 
spirits,  stunned  as  they  were  by  self-depression,  beginning  to 
recover  their  elasticity  from  this  species  of  controversy, — "  Now, 
by  the  Cross,  on  which  I  place  my  hope,  her  name  shall  be  the 
last  word  in  my  mouth,  her  image  the  last  thought  in  my  mind. 
Tiy  thy  boasted  strength  on  this  bare  brow,  and  see  if  thou  canst 
prevent  my  purpose." 

"  He  will  drive  me  mad ! "  said  Richard,  who,  in  his  despite, 
was  once  more  staggered  in  his  purpose  by  the  dauntless  deter- 
mination of  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  bustle  was  heard 
without,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  was  announced  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Detam  her — detain  her,  Neville,"  said  the  King ;  "  this  is 
no  sight  for  women — Fie,  that  I  have  suffered  such  a  paltry 
traitor  to  chafe  me  thus! — ^Away  with  him,  De  Vaux,"  he 
whispered,  ''  through  the  back-entrance  of  our  tent — coop  him 
up  close,  and  answer  for  his  safe  custody  with  your  life. — ^And 
hark  ye — ^he  is  presently  to  die — let  him  have  a  ghostly  fiitiber 
— we  would  not  kill  so!d  and  body. — ^And  stay — ^hark  thee — ^wo 
will  not  have  him  dishonoured — ^he  shall  die  knight-like,  in  his 
belt  and  spurs ;  for  if  his  treachery  be  as  black  as  hell,  his  bold- 
ness may  match  that  of  the  devil  himself." 

De  Vaux,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  may  be  guessed,  that  the 
scene  ended  without  Richard's  descending  to  the  unkingly  act  of 
himself  slaying  an  unresisting  prisoner,  made  haste  to  remove 
Sir  Kenneth  by  a  private  issue  to  a  separate  tent,  where  he  was 
disarmed  and  put  in  fetters  for  security.     De  Vaux  looked  on 
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with  a  steady  and  melancholy  attention,  while  the  proYoefa 
officers,  to  whom  Sir  Kenneth  was  now  committed,  took  these 
severe  precautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  unhappy 
criminal — "  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasiu-e  that  you  die  undegraded 
— ^>vithout  mutilation  of  your  body,  or  shame  to  your  arms — and 
that  your  head  be  severed  from  the  trunk  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner." 

'*  It  is  kind,''  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and  rather  submissive 
tone  of  voice,  as  one  who  received  an  unexpected  favour ;  "  my 
family  will  not  then  hear  the  worst  of  the  tale — Oh,  my  father 
— my  father  ! " 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt  but  kindly- 
natured  Englishman,  and  he  brushed  the  back  of  his  large  hand 
over  his  rough  features,  ere  he  could  proceed. 

"It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasure,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  that  you  have  speech  with  a  holy  man,  and  I  have  met 
on  the  passage  hither  with  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  may  fit  you 
for  your  passage. — He  waits  without,  until  you  are  in  a  habit 
of  mind  to  receive  him." 

"  Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight.  "  In  this  also  Richard 
is  kind.  I  cannot  be  more  fit  to  see  the  good  father  at  any  time 
than  now ;  for  life  and  I  have  taken  farewell,  as  two  travellers 
who  have  arrived  at  the  crossway,  where  their  roads  separate." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  slowly  and  solemnly ;  "  for  it  irks 
me  somewhat  to  say  that  which  sums  my  message.  It  is  King 
Richard's  pleasure  that  you  prepare  for  instant  death." 

"  God's  pleasure  and  the  king's  be  done,"  replied  the  knight, 
patiently.  "  I  neither  contest  the  justice  of  the  sent^ce,  nor 
desire  delay  of  the  execution." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly — paused 
at  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  the  Scot,  from  whose  aspect 
thoughts  of  the  world  seemed  banished,  as  if  he  was  composing 
himself  into  deep  devotion.  The  feelings  of  the  stout  English 
Baron  were  in  general  none  of  the  most  acute,  and  yet,  on  the 
present  occasion,  his  sympathy  overpowered  him  in  an  unusual 
manner.  He  came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle  of  reeds  on  which 
the  captive  lay,  took  one  of  his  fettered  hands,  and  said,  with 
as  much  softness  as  his  rough  voice  was  capable  of  expressing, 
**  Sir  Kwmeth,  thou  art  yoimg — ^yet  thou  hast  a  father.  My 
Ralph,  whom  I  left  training  his  little  galloway  nag  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Irthing,  may  one  day  attain  thy  years — and,  but  for  last 
niglit,  I  would  to  God  I  saw  his  youth  bear  such  promise  as 
tMne . — Can  nothing  be  said  or  done  in  thy  behalf)" 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  melancholy  answer.  "  I  have  deserted 
my  charge — the  bann^  intrusted  to  me  is  lost — when  the  heads- 
man and  block  are  prepared,  the  head  and  trunk  are  ready  to 
part  company." 

"  Nay,  then,  (xod  have  mercy ! "  said  De  Vaux ;  "  yet  would 
I  rather  than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that  watch  myself. 
There  is  mysteiy  in  it,  young  man,  as  a  plain  man  may  descry, 
though  he  cannot  see  through  it. — Cowardice )  pshaw  1  No 
coward  ever  fought  as  I  have  seen  thee  do. — Treachery?  I 
cannot  think  traitors  die  in  their  treason  so  calmly.  Thou 
hast  been  trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep  guile — some 
well-devised  stratagem — the  ciy  of  some  distressed  maiden  has 
caught  thine  ear,  or  the  laughful  look  of  some  merry  one  has 
taken  thine  eye.  Never  blush  for  it,  we  have  all  been  led  aside 
by  such  gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  conscience  of 
it  to  me,  instead  of  the  priest.  Richard  is  merciful  when  his 
mood  is  abated.     Hast  thou  nothing  to  intrust  to  me  ? " 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  fietce  from  the  kind  warrior, 
and  answered — "  Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  persuasion, 
arose  and  left  the  tent,  with  folded  arms,  and  in  melancholy 
deeper  than  he  thought  the  occasion  merited — even  angry  with 
himiself  to  find  that  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  death  of  a  Scots- 
man could  affect  him  so  nearly. 

"Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  "though  the  rough-footed 
knaves  be  our  enemies  in  Ciunberland,*  in  Palestine  one  almost 
oousiders  them  as  brethren." 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

TU  not  her  sense — ^for  sure,  in  Uiat 
There's  nothing  more  than  common ; 

And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat, 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Song. 

Tub  high-bom  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  the  Queen-Oonsort  of  the  heroic  Richard,  was 
accounted  one  of  the  moet  beautiful  women  of  the  period.  Her 
form  was  slight,  though  exquisitely  moulded.  She  was  graced 
with  a  complexion  not  common  in  her  country,  a  profusion  of 
fair  hair,  and  features  so  extremely  juyenile,  as  to  make  her 
look  several  years  younger  than  she  really  was,  though  in  reality 
she  was  not  above  one-and-twenty.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the 
consciousness  of  this  extremely  juvenile  appearance,  that  she 
affected,  or  at  least  practised,  a  little  childish  petulance,  and 
wilfulness  of  manner,  not  unbefitting,  she  might  suppose,  a 
youthful  bride,  whose  rank  and  age  gave  her  a  right  to  have 
her  fantasies  indulged  and  attended  to.  She  was  by  nature 
perfectly  good-humoured,  and  if  her  due  share  of  admiration 
and  homage  (in  her  opinion  a  very  large  one)  was  duly  resigned 
to  her,  no  one  could  possess  better  temper,  or  a  more  friendly 
disposition;  but  then,  like  all  despots,  the  more  power  that 
was  voluntarily  yielded  to  her,  the  more  she  desired  to  extend 
her  sway.  Sometimes,  even  when  all  her  ambition  was  gratified, 
she  chose  to  be  a  little  out  of  health,  and  a  little  out  of  spirits ; 
and  physicians  had  to  toQ  their  wits  to  invent  names  for  ima- 
ginary maladies,  while  her  ladies  racked  their  imagination  for 
new  games,  new  headgear,  and  new  court-scandal,  to  pass  away 
those  unpleasant  hours,  during  which  their  own  situation  was 
scarce  to  be  greatly  envied.  Their  most  frequent  resource 
for  diverting  this  malady  was  some  trick  or  piece  of  mischief 
practised  upon  each  other ;  and  the  good  Queen,  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  her  reviving  spirits,  was,  to  speak  truth,  rather  too 
indifferent  whether  the  frolics  thus  practised  were  entirely 
befitting  her  own  dignity,  or  whether  the  pain  which  those 
Buffered  upon  whom  they  were  inflicted  was  not  beyond  the 
proportion  of  pleasure  which  she  herself  derived  from  them. 
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She  was  confident  in  her  husband's  fayour,  in  her  high  rank, 
and  in  her  supposed  power  to  make  good  whatever  such  pranks 
might  cost  others.  In  a  word,  she  gamboled  with  the  freedom 
of  a  young  lioness,  who  is  unconscious  of  the  weight  of  her  own 
paws  when  laid  on  those  whom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  loved  her  husband  passionately,  but 
she  feared  the  loftiness  and  roughness  of  his  character,  and  as 
she  felt  herself  not  to  be  his  match  in  intellect,  was  not  much 
pleased  to  see  that  he  would  often  talk  with  Edith  Plantagenet 
in  preference  to  herself,  simply  because  he  found  more  amuse- 
ment in  her  conversation,  a  more  comprehensive  understanding, 
and  a  more  noble  cast  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  than  his 
beautiful  consort  exhibited.  Berengaria  did  not  hate  Edith^  on 
this  accoimt,  far  less  meditate  her  any  harm  :  for,  allowing  for 
some  selfishness,  her  character  was,  on  the  whole,  innocent  and 
generous.  But  the  ladies  of  her  train,  sharp-sighted  in  such 
matters,  had  for  some  time  discovered  that  a  poignant  jest  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lady  Edith  was  a  specific  for  relieving  her 
Grace  of  England's  low  spirits^  and  the  discovery  saved  their 
imagination  much  toil 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because  the  Lady 
Edith  was  understood  to  be  an  orphan ;  and  though  she  was 
called  Plantagenet,  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Aigou,  and  admitted 
by  Richard  to  certain  privileges  only  granted  to  the  royal 
family,  and  held  her  place  in  the  circle  accordingly,  yet  few 
knew,  and  none  acquainted  with  the  Court  of  England  ventured 
to  ask,  in  what  exact  degree  of  relationship  she  stood  to  Coeur 
de  Lion.  She  had  come  with  Eleanor,  the  celebrated  Queen 
Mother  of  England,  and  joined  Bichard  at  Messina,  as  one  of 
the  ladies  destined  to  attend  on  Berengaria,  whose  nuptials 
then  approached.  Richard  treated  his  kinswoman  with  much 
respectful  observance,  and  the  Queen  made  her  her  most 
constant  attendant,  and,  even  in  despite  of  the  petty  jealousy 
which  we  have  oboerved,  treated  her,  generally,  with  suitable 
respect. 

The  ladies  of  the  household  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  farther 
advantage  over  Edith,  than  might  be  afforded  by  an  opportunity 
of  censuring  a  less  artfully  disposed  head  attire,  or  an  unbe- 
coming robe ;  for  the  lady  was  judged  to  be  inferior  in  these 
mysteries.  The  silent  devotion  of  the  Scottish  Knight  did  not, 
indeed,  pass  unnoticed ;  his  liveries,  his  cognisance,  his  feats 
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of  aims,  his  mottoes  and  devices,  were  nearly  watched,  and 
occasionaQy  made  the  subject  of  a  passing  jest  But  then  came 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  to  Engaddi,  a 
journey  which  the  Queen  had  undertaken  under  a  vow  for  the 
recovery  of  her  husband's  health,  and  which  she  had  been 
encouraged  to  carry  into  eflfect  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  a 
political  purpose.  It  was  then,  and  in  the  chapel  at  that  holy 
place,  connected  from  above  with  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  from 
beneath  with  the  cell  of  the  anchorite,  that  one  of  the  Queen's 
attendants  remarked  that  secret  sign  of  intelligence  which 
Edith  had  made  to  her  lover,  and  failed  not  instantly  to  com- 
municate it  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  from  her 
pilgrimage  enriched  with  tbis  admirable  recipe  against  dulness 
or  ennui,  and  her  train  was  at  the  same  time  augmented  by  a 
present  of  two  wretched  dwarfs  from  the  dethroned  Queen  of 
Jerusalem,  as  deformed  and  as  crazy  (the  excellence  of  that 
unhappy  species)  as  any. Queen  could  have  desired.  One  of 
Berengaria's  idle  amusements  had  been  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  such  ghastly  and  fantastic  forms  on  the 
nerves  of  the  Knight  when  left  idone  in  the  chapel ;  but  the 
jest  had  been  lost  by  the  composure  of  the  Scot,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  anchorite.  She  had  now  tried  another,  of  which 
the  consequences  promised  to  be  more  serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired  from  the 
tent;  and  the  Queen,  at  first  little  moved  by  Edith's  angry 
expostulations,  only  repUed  to  her  by  upbraiding  her  prudery, 
and  by  indulging  her  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  garb,  nation, 
and,  above  all,  the  poverty,  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  in 
which  she  displayed  a  good  deal  of  playf\il  malice,  mingled  with 
some  himiour,  until  Edith  was  compelled  to  carry  her  anxiety  to 
her  separate  apartment.  But  when,  in  the  morning,  a  female 
whom  Edith  had  intrusted  to  make  inquiry,  brought  word  that 
the  standard  was  missing,  and  its  champion  vanished,  she  burst 
into  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  implored  her  to  rise  and  proceed 
to  the  King's  tent  without  delay,  and  use  her  powerful  mediation 
to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  her  jest 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is  usual,  the 
blame  of  her  own  folly  on  those  around  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  Edith's  grief,  and  appease  her  displeasure,  by  a 
thousand  inconsistent  arguments.  She  was  sure  no  harm  had 
chanced — ^the  knight  was  sleeping,  she  fancied,  after  his  night- 
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watcL  What  though,  for  fear  of  the  Erng's  displeasure,  he  had 
deserted  with  the  standard — it  was  but  a  piece  of  silk,  and  he 
but  a  needy  adventurer — or  if  he  was  put  under  warding  for  a 
time,  she  would  soon  get  the  King  to  pardon  him — it  was  but 
waiting  to  let  Richard's  mood  pass  away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and  heaping  to- 
gether all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  with  the  vain  expectation  of 
persuading  both  Edith  and  herself  that  no  harm  could  come  of 
a  frolic,  which  in  her  heart  she  now  bitterly  repented.  But 
while  Edith  in  vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torrent  of  idle  talk, 
she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  entered  the  Queen's 
apartment.  There  was  death  in  her  look  of  affiight  and  horror, 
and  Edith,  at  the  first  glance  of  her  countenance,  had  sunk  at 
once  on  the  earth,  had  not  strong  necessity,  and  her  own  eleva- 
tion of  character,  enabled  her  to  maintain  at  least  external 
composure. 

"  Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  lose  not  another  word 
in  speaking,  but  save  life — ^if,  indeed,''  she  added,  her  voice 
choking  as  she  said  it,  "  life  may  yet  be  saved." 

"It  may — ^it  may,"  answered  the  Lady  Calista.  "I  have 
just  heard  that  he  has  been  brought  before  the  King — ^it  is  not 
yet  over — ^but,"  she  added,  bursting  into  a  vehement  flood  of 
weeping,  in  which  personal  apprehensions  had  some  share — "  it 
will  soon — unless  some  course  be  taken." 

"  I  will  vow  a  golden  candlestick  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre — a 
shrine  of  silver  to  our  Lady  of  Engaddi — a  pall,  worth  one 
hundred  bezants,  to  Saint  Thomas  of  Orthez,"  said  the  Queen 
in  extremity. 

"  Up,  up,  madam  1 "  said  Edith ;  "  call  on  the  samts  if  you 
list,  but  be  your  own  best  saint." 

"Lideed,  madam,"  said  the  terrified  attendant,  "the  lady 
Edith  speaks  truth.  Up,  madam,  and  let  us  to  King  Richard's 
tent,  and  b^  the  poor  gentleman's  life." 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen,  rising  and 
trembling  excessively ;  while  her  women,  in  as  great  confusion 
as  herself,  were  unable  to  render  her  those  duties  which  were 
indispensable  to  her  levee.  Calm,  composed,  only  pale  as  death, 
Edith  ministered  to  the  Queen  with  her  own  hand,  and  alone 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  numerous  attendants. 

"  How  you  wait,  wenches ! "  said  the  Queen,  not  able  even 
then  to  forget  frivolous  distinctions.     "Suffer  ye  the  Lady 
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Edith  to  do  the  duties  of  your  attendance  1 — Seest  thou,  Edith, 
they  can  do  nothing — I  shall  never  be  attired  in  time.  We 
will  send  for  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  employ  him  as  a 
mediator/' 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1"  exclaimed  Edith — "€k)  yourself,  madam — 
you  have  done  the  evil,  do  you  confer  the  remedy." 

"  I  will  go — ^I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  but  if  Richard  be 
in  his  mood,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him — he  will  kill  me ! " 

"  Yet  go,  gracious  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  who  best 
knew  her  mistress's  temper;  "not  a  lion  in  his  fury  could 
look  upon  such  a  &^  and  form,  and  retain  so  much  as  an  angry 
thought — ^far  less  a  love-true  knight  like  the  royal  Richard,  to 
whom  your  slightest  word  would  be  a  command." 

"Dost  thou  think  so,  Oalistal"  said  the  Queen.  "Ah, 
thou  little  knowest — yet  I  will  go — But  see  you  here — ^what 
means  this)  You  have  bedizened  me  in  green,  a  colour  he 
detests.  Lo  you !  let  me  have  a  blue  robe,  and — search  for  the 
ruby  carcanet,  wJiich  was  part  of  the  King  of  Cyprus's  ransom 
— ^it  is  either  in  the  steel  casket,  or  somewhere  else." 

"  This,  and  a  man's  life  at  stake  ! "  said  Edith,  indignantly ; 
"it  passes  human  patience.  Remain  at  your  ease,  madam,  I 
will  go  to  King  Richard — I  am  a  party  interested — I  will 
know  if  the  honour  of  a  poor  maiden  of  his  blood  is  to  be  so  far 
tampered  with,  that  her  name  shall  be  abused  to  train  a  brave 
gentleman  from  his  duty,  bring  him  within  the  compass  of  death 
and  infamy,  and  make,  at  the  same  time,  the  glory  of  England 
a  laughing-«tock  to  the  whole  Christian  army." 

At  this  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Berengaria  listened  with 
an  almost  stupified  look  of  fear  and  wonder.  But  as  Edith 
was  about  to  leave  the  tent,  she  exclaimed,  though  faintly, 
"  Stop  her — stop  her." 

"  You  must,  mdeed,  stop,  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  Oalista, 
taking  her  arm  gently ;  "  and  you,  royal  madam,  I  am  sure, 
will  go,  and  without  farther  dallying.  If  the  lady  Edith  goes 
alone  to  the  King,  he  will  be  dreadfully  incensed,  nor  will  it  be 
one  life  that  will  stay  his  fury." 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen,  yielding  to  necessity ; 
and  Edith  reluctantly  halted  to  wait  her  movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have  desired.  The 
Queen  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  loose  mantle,  which 
covered  all  inaccuracios  of  the  toilet.     In  this  guise,  attended 
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l^  Edith  and  her  women,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  a  few 
officers  and  men-at-anns.  she  hastened  to  the  tent  of  her  lion- 
like husband. 


OHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life, 

And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 

By  nnmbera  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 

life  after  life  should  out  like  waning  stars 

Before  the  daybreak — or  as  festive  lamps, 

Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight  revel. 

Each  after  each  are  quench'd  when  guests  depart ! 

Old  Plat. 

The  entrance  of  Qaeen  Berengaria  into  the  interior  of  Richard's 
pavilion  was  withstood — in  the  most  respectful  and  reverential 
manner  indeed — but  still  withstood,  by  the  chamberlains  who 
watched  in  the  outer  tent.  She  could  hear  the  stem  command 
of  the  King  from  within,  prohibiting  their  entrance. 

"  You  see^"  said  the  Queen,  appealing  to  Edith,  as  if  she  had 
exhausted  all  means  of  intercession  in  her  power — "  I  knew  it — 
the  King  will  not  receive  us." 

At  the  same  time,  tiiey  heard  Richard  speak  to  some  one 
within — "  Gro,  speed  thine  office  quickly,  sirrah —  for  in  that 
consists  thy  mercy — ten  beeants  if  thou  deal'st  on  him  at  one 
blow. — And,  hark  thee,  villain,  observe  if  his  cheek  loses  colour, 
or  his  eye  &lters — mark  me  the  smallest  twitch  of  the  features, 
or  wink  of  the  eyelid — I  love  to  know  how  brave  souls  meet 
death." 

''  If  he  sees  my  blade  waved  aloft  without  shrinking,  he  is 
the  first  ever  did  so,"  answered  a  harsh  deep  voice,  which  a 
sense  of  unusual  awe  had  softened  into  a  sound  much  lower 
than  its  usual  coarse  tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  "  If  your  Grace,"  she 
add  to  the  Queen,  ''make  not  yoiu*  own  way,  I  make  it  for 
you ;  or  if  not  for  your  Migesty,  for  myself  at  least — Cham- 
berlains, the  Queen  demands  to  see  King  Richard — the  wife  to 
Apeak  with  her  husband." 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  wand  of  office, 
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"  it  grieveB  me  to  gainsay  you ;  but  his  Migefity  is  busied  on 
matters  of  life  and  death." 

"  And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  matters  of  life  and 
death,"  said  Edith. — "  I  will  make  entrance  for  your  Grace." — 
And,  putting  aside  the  chamberlain  with  one  hand,  she  laid  hold 
on  the  curtain  with  the  other. 

*'  I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said  the  cham- 
berlain, yielding  to  the  vehemence  of  the  fair  petitioner ;  and 
as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen  found  herself  obliged  to  ent^  the 
apartment  of  Richard. 

The  Monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some  distance, 
as  awaiting  his  farther  conmiands,  stood  a  man  whose  profession 
it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  He  was  clothed  in  a  jerkin 
of  red  doth,  which  reached  scantly  below  the  shoulders,  leaving 
the  arms  bare  from  about  half-way  above  the  elbow,  and,  as  an 
upper  garment,  he  wore,  when  about  as  at  present  to  betake 
himself  to  his  dreadful  office,  a  coat  or  tabard  without  sleeves, 
something  like  that  of  a  herald,  made  of  dressed  bull's  hide,  and 
stained  in  the  front  with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of  dull 
crimson.  The  jerkin,  and  the  tabard  over  it,  reached  the  knee, 
and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering  of  the  1^,  were  of  the  same 
leather  which  composed  the  tabard.  A  cap  of  rough  shag  served 
to  hide  the  upper  part  of  a  visage,  which,  like  that  of  a  screech- 
owl,  seemed  desirous  to  conceal  itself  from  light — the  lower  part 
of  tiie  face  being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  beard,  mingling  with 
shaggy  locks  of  the  same  colour.  What  features  were  seen  were 
stem  and  misanthropical  The  man's  figure  was  short,  strongly 
made,  with  a  neck  like  a  bull,  veiy  broad  shoulders,  arms  of 
great  and  disproportioned  length,  a  huge  square  trunk,  and  thick 
bandy  1^.  This  truculent  official  leant  on  a  sword,  the  blade 
of  which  was  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the 
handle  of  twenty  inches,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets 
to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  such  a  blade,  rose  considerably 
above  the  man's  head,  as  he  rested  his  arm  upon  its  hilt,  waiting 
for  King  Richard's  farther  directions. 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Richard,  who  was  then 
lying  on  his  couch,  with  his  face  towards  the  entrance,  and 
resting  on  his  elbow  as  he  spoke  to  his  grisly  attendant,  flung 
himself  hastily,  as  if  displeased  and  surprised,  to  the  other  side, 
turning  his  l^ck  to  the  Queen  and  the  feniales  of  her  train, 
and  drawing  around  him  the  covering  of  his  couch,  which,  by 
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hiB  own  choice,  oi  more  probably  the  flattering  selection  of  his 
chamberlains,  consisted  of  two  large  lions'  skins,  dressed  in 
Yenice  with  such  admirable  skill  that  they  seemed  softer  than 
the  hide  of  the  deer. 

Berengaria,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  knew  well — ^what 
woman  knows  not  ? — ^her  own  road  to  victory.  After  a  hurried 
gLuioe  of  undisguised  and  unaffected  terror  at  the  ghastly  com- 
panion of  her  husband's  secret  counsels,  she  rushed  at  once  to 
the  side  of  Richard's  couch,  dropped  on  her  knees,  flung  her 
mantle  from  her  shoulders,  showing,  as  they  hung  down  at  their 
full  length,  her  beautiful  golden  tresses,  and  while  her  counte- 
nance seemed  like  a  sun  bursting  through  a  cloud,  yet  bearing 
on  its  paUid  front  traces  that  its  splendours  have  been  obscured, 
she  seized  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  which,  as  he  assumed 
his  wonted  posture,  had  been  employed  in  dragging  the  covering 
of  his  couch,  and  gradually  pulling  it  to  her  with  a  force  which 
was  resisted,  thoud^  but  faintly,  she  possessed  herself  of  that 
arm,  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and  the  dread  of  Heathenesse, 
and  imprisoning  its  strength  in  both  her  little  fairy  hands,  she 
bent  upon  it  her  brow,  and  united  it  to  her  lips. 

"What  needs  this,  BerengariaT'  said  Richard,  his  head  still 
averted,  but  his  hand  remaining  under  her  control. 

"  Send  away  that  man — ^his  look  kills  me ! "  muttered  Beron- 
garia. 

"  Begone,  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  looking  round. 
"  What  wait'st  thou  for  ?  art  thou  fit  to  look  on  these  ladies  ? " 

"  Your  EUghness's  pleasure  touching  the  head,"  said  the  man. 

"Out  with  thee,  dog!"  answered  Richard — "a  Christian 
burial  1" 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the  beautiJ'ul 
Queen,  in  her  deranged  dress  and  natural  loveliness,  with  a 
smile  of  admiration  more  hideous  in  its  expression  than  even 
his  usual  scowl  of  cynical  hatred  against  humanity. 

"  And  no'w,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thou  ? "  said  Richard, 
turning  slowly  and  half  reluctantly  round  to  his  royal  suppliant. 

But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an  admirer  of 
beauty  like  Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only  in  the  second  rank 
to  glory,  to  look  without  emotion  on  the  countenance  and  the 
tremor  of  a  creature  so  beautiful  as  Bereugaria,  or  to  feel,  with- 
out any  sympathy,  that  her  lips,  her  brow,  were  on  his  hand, 
and  that  it  was  wetted  by  her  tears.     By  degrees  he  turned  on 
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her  his  manly  countenance,  with  the  softest  expression  of  which 
his  large  blue  eye,  which  so  often  gleamed  with  insuflferable 
light,  was  capable.  Caressing  her  fair  head,  and  mingling  his 
large  fingers  in  her  beautiful  and  dishevelled  locks,  he  raised  and 
tenderly  kissed  the  cherub  countenance  which  seemed  desirous 
to  hide  itself  in  his  hand.  The  robust  form,  the  broad,  noble 
brow,  and  majestic  looks,  the  naked  arm  and  shoulder,  the 
lions'  skins  among  which  he  lay,  and  the  feai  fragile  feminine 
creature  that  kneeled  by  his  side,  might  have  served  for  a  model 
of  Hercules  reconciling  himself,  after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife 
Dejamra. 

"  And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart  in  her 
knight's  pavilion,  at  this  early  and  unwonted  hour  1 " 

"  Pardon,  my  most  gracious  liege,  pardon,"  said  the  Queen, 
whose  fears  began  again  to  unfit  her  for  the  duty  of  intercessor. 

"  Pardon  !  for  what  1 "  said  the  King. 

"  First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly  and  un- 
advisedly"  

She  stopped. 

"  Thou  too  boldly ! — the  sun  might  aa  well  ask  pardon,  because 
his  rays  entered  the  windows  of  some  wretch's  dungeon.  But 
I  was  busied  with  work  unfit  for  thee  to  witness,  my  gentle  one, 
and  I  was  unwilling,  besides,  that  thou  shouldst  risk  thy  precious 
health  where  sickness  has  been  so  lately  rife." 

"  But  thou  art  now  well  1 "  said  the  Queen,  still  delaying  the 
communication  which  she  feared  to  make. 

"Well  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of  that 
champion  who  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  thee  the  fairest 
dame  in  Christendom." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon— only  one — only  a 
poor  life  1" 

"  Ha ! — proceed,"  said  King  Richard,  bending  his  brows. 

"  This  imhappy  Scottish  knight" — said  the  Queen. 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam,"  said  Richard,  sternly ;  "  he  dies 
— his  doom  is  fixed." 

"Nay,  my  royal  liege  and  love,  'tis  but  a  silken  banner 
neglected — Berengaria  will  give  thee  another  broidered  with 
her  own  hand,  and  rich  as  ever  dallied  with  the  wind.  Every 
pearl  I  have  shall  go  to  bedeck  it,  and  with  every  pearl  I  wUl 
drop  a  tear  of  thankfiilness  to  my  generous  knight" 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  say*st,"  said  the  King,  inte^ 
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nipting  her  in  anger. — "  Pearls  !  can  all  the  pearls  of  the  East 
atone  for  a  speck  upon  England's  honour — all  the  tears  that 
ever  woman's  eye  wept  wash  away  a  stain  on  Richard's  fame  1 — 
Go  to,  madam,  know  your  place,  and  your  time,  and  your  sphere. 
At  present  we  have  duties  in  which  you  cannot  be  our  partner." 

"  Thou  hear'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Queen,  "  we  shall  but 
incense  him." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  stepping  forward. — "My  lord — I, 
your  poor  kinswcnnan,  crave  you  for  justice  rather  than  mercy ; 
and,  to  the  cry  of  justice,  the  ears  of  a  monarch  should  be  open 
at  every  time,  place,  and  circumstance." 

"  Ha !  our  cousin  Edith  1 "  said  Richard,  rising  and  sitting 
upright  oii  the  side  of  ^lis  couch,  covered  with  hia  long  camiscia 
— "  She  speaks  ever  king-like,  and  king-like  will  I  answer  her, 
80  she  bring  no  request  unworthy  of  herself  or  me." 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual  and  less 
voluptuous  cast  than  that  of  the  Queen ;  but  impatience  and 
anxiety  had  given  her  coimtenance  a  glow,  which  it  sometimes 
wanted,  and  her  mien  had  a  character  of  energetic  dignity  that 
imposed  silence  for  a  moment  even  on  Richard  himself,  who, 
to  judge  by  his  looks,  would  willingly  have  interrupted  her. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  this  good  knight,  whose  blood  you 
are  about  to  spill,  hath  done,  in  his  time,  service  to  Christen- 
dom.  He  hath  Mien  from  his  duty,  through  a  snave  set  for 
him  in  mere  folly  and  idleness  of  spirit.  A  message  sent  to 
him  in  the  name  of  one  who — why  should  I  not  speak  it  1 — it 
was  in  my  own — induced  him  for  an  instant  to  leave  his  post — 
and  what  knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might  not  have  thus 
far  transgressed  at  the  command  of  a  maiden,  who,  poor  how- 
soever in  other  qualities,  hath  yet  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  in 
her  veins  1 " 

"  And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin  1 "  replied  the  King,  biting 
his  lips,  to  keep  down  his  passion. 

"  I  did,  my  liege,"  said  Edith.  "  It  is  no  time  to  (wqplain 
wherefore — I  am  here  neither  to  exculpate  myself  nor  to  blame 
others." 

"  And  where  did  you  do  him  such  a  grace  1 " 

"  In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

"  Of  our  royal  consort ! "  said  Richard.  "  Now  by  Heaven, 
by  Saint  George  of  England,  and  every  other  saint  that  treads 
its  crystal  floor,  this  is  too  audacious  !     I  have  noticed  and  over- 
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looked  this  warrior's  insolent  admiration  of  one  so  far  above  him, 
and  I  grudged  him  not  that  one  of  my  blood  should  shed  from 
her  high-bom  sphere  such  influence  as  the  sun  bestows  on  the 
world  beneath — But,  heaven  and  earth  !  that  you  shoidd  have 
admitted  him  to  an  audience  by  night,  in  the  very  tent  of  our 
royal  consort ! — aixd  dare  to  offer  this  as  an  excuse  for  his  dis- 
obedience and  desertion  I — By  my  father's  soul,  Edith,  thou  shalt 
rue  this  thy  life-long  in  a  monastery ! " 

"My  liege,"  said  Edith,  "your  greatness  licenses  tyranny. 
My  honour,  Lord  King,  is  as  little  touched  as  yours,  and  my 
Lady  the  Queen  can  prove  it  if  she  think  fit. — But  I  have  already 
said,  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  myself  or  inculpate  others — ^I  ask 
you  but  to  extend  to  one,  whose  fault  was  committed  under 
strong  temptation,  that  mercy  which  even  you  yourself.  Lord 
King,  must  one  day  supplicate  at  a  higher  tribunal,  and  for 
faults,  perhaps,  less  venial." 

"Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenetl"  said  the  King,  bitterly. 
— "  Edith  Plantagenet,  the  wise  and  the  noble  1 — Or  is  it  some 
love-sick  woman,  who  cares  not  for  her  own  fame  in  comparr^ 
son  of  the  life  of  her  paramour  1  Now,  by  King  Henry's  soul  I 
little  hinders  but  I  order  thy  minion's  skull  to  be  brought  from 
the  gibbet,  and  fixed  as  a  perpetual  ornament  by  the  crucifix  in 
thy  cell  I" 

"  And  if  thou  dost  send  it  from  the  gibbet  to  be  placed  for 
ever  in  my  sight,"  said  Edith,  "  I  will  say  it  is  a  relic  of  a  good 
knight,  cruelly  and  unworthily  done  to  death  by  " — (she  checked 
herself)-^"  by  one,  of  whom  I  shall  only  say,  he  should  have 
known  better  how  to  reward  chivalry. — Minion  caU'st  thou  him  1 " 
she  continued  with  increasing  vehemence, — "  He  was  indeed  my 
lovOT,  and  a  most  true  one — ^but  never  sought  he  grace  from  me 
by  look  or  word — contented  with  such  humble  observance  as 
men  pay  to  the  saints — ^And  the  good — ^the  valiant — the  fidth- 
frd,  must  die  for  this ! " 

"  Oh,  peace,  peace,  for  pity's  sake,"  whispered  the  Queen;  "  you 
do  but  offend  him  more ! " 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Edith ;  "  the  spotless  virgin  fears  not  the 
raging  lion.  Let  him  work  his  wiU  on  this  worthy  knight. 
Edith,  for  whom  he  dies,  will  know  how  to  weep  his  memory — 
to  me  no  one  shall  speak  more  of  politic  allianoes,  to  be  sanc- 
tioned with  this  poor  hand.  I  could  not — I  would  not — have 
been  his  bride  living— our  degrees  were  too  distant.     But  death 
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nnites  the  high  and  the  low — I  am  henceforward  the  epoufle  of 
the  grave." 

The  King  waa  about  to  answer  with  much  anger,  when  a 
Carmelite  monk  entered  the  apartment  hastily,  his  head  and  per- 
son muffled  in  the  long  mantle  and  hood  of  striped  cloth  of  the 
coarsest  texture,  which  distinguished  his  order,  and,  flinging 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  coi\jured  him,  by  every 
holy  word  and  sign,  to  stop  the  execution. 

"Now,  by  both  sword  and  sceptre  1"  said  Richard,  "the 
world  are  leagued  to  drive  me  mad . — fools,  women,  and  monks, 
cross  me  at  every  step.     How  comes  he  to  live  still  ? " 

"  My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  entreated  of  the 
Lord  of  Gilsland  to  stay  the  execution  until  I  had  thrown  my- 
self at  your  royal" 

"And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request,"  said  the 
King ;  "  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  wonted  obstinacy — And 
what  is  it  thou  hast  to  say  ?    Speak  in  the  fiend's  name ! " 

"  My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret — ^but  it  rests  under  the 
seal  of  confession — I  dare  not  tell  or  even  whisper  it — ^but  I 
swear  to  thee  by  my  holy  order — ^by  the  habit  which  I  wear — 
by  the  blessed  Elias,  our  founder,  even  him  who  was  translated 
without  suffering  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality — ^that  this 
youth  hath  divulged  to  me  a  secret,  which,  if  I  might  confide 
it  to  thee,  would  utterly  turn  thee  from  thy  bloody  purpose  in 
regard  to  him." 

"  Good  fathCT,"  said  Richard,  "  that  I  reverence  the  church, 
let  the  arms  which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake  bear  witness. 
Give  me  to  know  this  secret,  and  I  will  do  what  shall  seem 
fitting  in  the  matter.  But  I  am  no  blind  Bayard,  to  take  a  leap 
in  the  dark  under  the  stroke  of  a  pair  of  pri^y  spurs." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his  cowl  and 
upper  vesture,  and  discovering  under  the  latter  a  garment  of 
goat-skin,  and  from  beneath  the  former  a  visage  so  wildly  wasted 
by  climate,  fast,  and  penance,  as  to  resemble  rather  the  appa- 
rition of  an  animated  skeleton  than  a  human  face,  "  for  twenty 
years  have  I  macerated  this  miserable  body  in  the  caverns  of 
Engaddi,  doing  penance  for  a  great  crime.  Think  you  I,  who 
am  dead  to  the  world,  would  contrive  a  falsehood  to  endanger 
my  own  soul,  or  that  one,  bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to 
the  contrary — one  such  as  I,  who  have  but  one  longing  wish 
connected  with  earth,  to  wit,  the  rebuilding  of  our  Christian 
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Zion, — would  betray  the  secrets  of  the  oonfesBional  t  Both  are 
alike  abhorrent  to  my  very  souL" 

"  So,"  answered  the  King,  "  thou  art  that  hermit  of  whom 
men  speak  so  much )  Thou  art,  I  confess,  like  enough  to  those 
spirits  which  walk  in  diy  places,  but  Richard  fears  no  hobgob- 
lins— and  thou  art  he,  too,  as  I  bethink  me,  to  whom  the  Christian 
princes  sent  this  very  criminal  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  Soldan,  even  while  I,  who  ought  to  have  been  first  consulted, 
lay  on  my  sick-bed  ?  Thou  and  they  may  content  themselves 
— I  will  not  put  my  neck  into  the  loop  of  a  Carmelite's  girdle — 
And,  for  your  envoy,  he  shall  die,  the  rather  and  the  sooner  that 
thou  dost  entreat  for  him." 

"  Now  God  be  gracious  to  thee.  Lord  King ! "  said  the  hermit, 
with  much  emotion ;  *'  thou  art  setting  that  mischief  on  foot 
which  thou  wilt  hereafter  wish  thou  hadst  stopt  though  it  had 
cost  thee  a  limb.     Rash,  blinded  man,  yet  forbear ! " 

"  Away,  away,"  said  the  King,  stamping ;  "  the  sun  has  risen 
on  the  dishonour  of  England,  and  it  is  not  yet  avenged  — Ladies 
and  priest,  withdraw,  if  ye  would  not  hear  orders  which  would 
displease  you ;  for,  by  St.  Ceorge,  I  swear" 

"  Swear  not  ! "  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had  just  then  entered 
the  pavilion. 

''  Ha !  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  the  King  3  "  come,  I  hope, 
to  tax  our  generosity." 

"I  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  you — instant — and 
touching  matters  of  deep  interest." 

"  First  look  on  my  wife,  Hakim,  and  let  her  know  in  you  the 
preserver  of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  folding  his  arms  with 
an  air  of  Oriental  modesty  and  reverence,  and  bending  his  eyes 
on  the  ground, — "  It  is  not  for  me  to  look  upon  beauty  unveiled, 
and  armed  in  its  splendours." 

"  Retire,  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  Monarch ;  "  and  Edith, 
do  you  retire  also ; — nay,  renew  not  your  importunities !  This 
I  give  to  them,  that  the  execution  shall  not  be  till  high  noon. 
— (Jo,  and  be  pacified — dearest  Berengaria,  begone. — ^Edith," 
he  added,  with  a  glance  which  struck  terror  even  into  the 
courageous  soul  of  his  kinswoman,  "  go,  if  you  are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  irom  the  tent,  rank 
and  ceremony  forgotten,  much  like  a  flock  of  wild-fowl  huddled 
together,  agaim^t  whom  the  falcon  has  made  a  recent  stoop 
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They  returned  from  thence  to  the  Queen's  pavilion,  to  indulge 
in  regrets  and  recriminations,  equally  unavailing.  Edith  was 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  disdain  these  ordinary  channels  of 
sorrow.  Without  a  sigh,  without  a  tear,  without  a  word  of 
upbraiding,  she  attended  upon  the  Queen,  whose  weak  temper- 
ament showed  her  sorrow  in  violent  hysterical  ecstasies,  and 
passionate  hypochondriacal  efiusions,  in  the  course  of  which  Edith 
sodulonsly,  and  even  affectionately,  attended  her. 

"  It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight,''  said  Florise 
to  Calista,  her  senior  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen's  person. 
"  We  have  been  mistaken  ;  she  is  but  sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for 
a  stranger  who  has  come  to  trouble  on  her  account." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced  and  more  ob- 
servant comrade ;  "  she  is  of  that  proud  house  of  Plantagenet, 
who  never  own  that  a  hurt  grieves  them.  While  they  have 
themselves  been  bleeding  to  death,  under  a  mortal  wound,  they 
have  been  known  to  bind  up  the  scratches  sustained  by  their 
more  faint-hearted  comrades. — ^Florise,  we  have  done  frightMly 
wrong ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  would  buy  with  every  jewel  I 
bave,  that  our  fatal  jest  had  remained  unacted." 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

This  work  desires  a  planetary  intelllgenoe 
Of  Jupiter  and  Sol ;  and  those  great  spirits 
Are  proud,  fantastical.     It  asks  great  charges 
To  entice  them  from  the  guiding  of  their  spheres 
To  wait  on  mortals. 

Albuicasab. 

The  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from  the  pavilion  of  Richard, 
as  shadow  follows  a  beam  of  sunshine  when  the  clouds  are  driv- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  sun.  But  he  turned  on  the  threshold, 
and  held  up  his  hand  towards  the  King  in  a  warning,  or  almost 
a  menacing  posture,  as  he  said, — "  Woe  to  him  who  rejects  the 
connsel  of  the  Churdi,  and  betaketh  himself  to  the  foul  divan 
of  the  infidel  1  King  Richard,  I  do  not  yet  shake  the  dust  from 
my  feet  and  depart  from  thy  encampment — ^the  sword  falls  not 
— ^but  it  hangs  but  by  a  hair. — Haughty  monarch,  we  shall 
meet  again." 
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"  Be  it  80,  haughty  priest,"  returned  Richard,  "  prouder  in 
thy  goat-skins  than  princes  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

The  hermit  vanished  from  the  tent,  and  the  King  continued, 
addressing  the  Arabian, — "  Do  the  dervises  of  the  East,  wise 
Hakim,  use  such  familiarity  with  their  princes  ? " 

"  The  dervise,"  replied  Adonbec,  "  should  be  either  a  sage  or 
a  madman ;  there  is  no  middle  course  for  him  who  wears  the 
khirkhah,*  who  watches  by  night,  and  fasts  by  day.  Hence, 
hath  he  either  wisdom  enough  to  bear  himself  discreetly  in  the 
presence  of  princes,  or  else,  having  no  reason  bestowed  on  him, 
he  is  not  responsible  for  his  own  actions." 

"  Methinks  our  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  latter  cha- 
racter," said  Richard — "But  to  the  matter. — In  what  can  I 
pleasure  you,  my  learned  physician  1 " 

"  Great  King,"  said  El  Hakim,  making  his  profound  Oriental 
obeisance,  "let  thy  servant  speak  one  word,  and  yet  live.  I 
would  remind  thee  that  thou  owest — not  to  me,  their  humble 
instrument — ^but  to  the  Intelligences,  whose  benefits  I  dispense 
to  mortals,  a  life" 

"  And  I  warrant  me  thou  wouldst  have  another  in  requital, 
ha  1 "  interrupted  the  King. 

"  Such  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim,  "  to  the  great 
Melech  Rio— even  the  life  of  this  good  knight,  who  is  doomed 
to  die,  and  but  for  such  fault  as  was  committed  by  the  Sultan 
Adam,  sumamed  Aboulbeschar,  or  the  father  of  all  men." 

"And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee.  Hakim,  that  Adam 
died  for  it,"  said  the  King,  somewhat  sternly,  and  then  b^an 
to  pace  the  narrow  space  of  his  tent  with  some  emotion,  and  to 
talk  to  himself.  "  Why,  Grod-armercy — I  knew  what  he  desired 
as  soon  as  ever  he  entered  the  pavilion  ! — Here  is  one  poor  life 
justly  condemned  to  extinction,  and  I,  a  king  and  a  soldier, 
who  have  slain  thousands  by  my  command,  and  scores  with  my 
own  hand,  am  to  have  no  power  over  it,  although  the  honour  of 
my  arms,  of  my  house,  of  my  very  Queen,  hath  been  attainted 
by  the  culprit — By  Saint  George,  it  makes  me  laugh! — By 
Saint  Louis,  it  reminds  me  of  Blondel's  tale  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  where  the  destined  knight  was  withstood  successively  in 
his  purpose  of  entrance  by  forms  and  figures  the  most  dis- 
similar, but  all  hostile  to  his  undertaking ! — No  sooner  one 
simk  than  another  appeared  ! — ^Wife — Kinswoman — ^Hermit — 

*  literally,  tbe  torn  robe.    The  habit  of  the  dervises  is  so  called. 
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Hakim — each  appears  in  the  lists  as  soon  as  the  other  is  de- 
feated ! — Why,  this  is  a  single  knight  fighting  against  the 
whole  mfil^  of  the  tournament — ha !  ha !  ha ! " — And  Richard 
laughed  aloud ;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  change  his  mood, 
his  resentment  being  usually  too  violent  to  be  of  long  endur- 
ance. 

The  physician  meanwhile  looked  on  him  with  a  countenance 
of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  contempt;  for  the  Eastern 
people  make  no  allowance  for  those  mercurial  changes  in  the 
temper,  and  consider  open  laughter,  upon  almost  any  account, 
as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  becoming  only  to 
women  and  children.  At  length  the  sage  addressed  the  King, 
when  he  saw  him  more  composed. 

^*  A  doom  of  death  should  not  issue  from  laughing  lips. — ^Let 
thy  servant  hope  that  thou  hast  granted  him  this  man's  life.'' 

"Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives  instead,'*  said 
Richard ;  "  restore  so  many  of  thy  countrymen  to  their  tentu 
and  families,  and  I  will  give  the  warrant  instantly.  This  man^s 
life  can  avail  thee  nothing,  and  it  is  forfeited.** 

"All  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  cap.  "  But  the  great  Creditor  is  merciftd,  and 
exacts  not  the  pledge  rigorously  nor  untimdy." 

"Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  "no  special  interest 
thou  hast  to  become  intercessor  betwixt  me  and  the  execution 
of  justice,  to  which  I  am  sworn  as  a  crowned  King." 

"Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as  well  as 
justice,"  said  El  Hakim ;  "  but  what  thou  seekest,  great  King, 
is  the  execution  of  thine  own  will.  And,  for  the  concern  I  have 
in  this  request,  know  that  many  a  man's  life  depends  upon  thy 
granting  this  boon." 

"Explain  thy  words,"  said  Richard;  "but  think  not  to 
impose  upon  me  by  false  pretexts." 

"  Be  it  far  from  thy  servant ! "  said  Adonbec.  "  Know,  then, 
that  the  medicine  to  which  thou.  Sir  King,  and  many  one  beside, 
owe  their  recovery,  b  a  talisman,  composed  under  certain  aspects 
of  the  heavens,  when  the  Divine  Intelligences  are  most  pro- 
pitious. I  am  but  the  poor  administrator  of  its  virtues.  I  dip 
it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the  fitting  hour  to  administer  it  to 
the  patient,  and  the  potency  of  the  draught  works  the  cure." 

"  A  most  rare  me^cine,"  said  the  ^^ng,  "  and  a  commodioas ! 
and,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  the  leech's  purse,  would  save  the 
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whole  caravan  of  camels  which  they  require  to  ocmvey  drugs 
and  physic-stuff — I  marvel  there  is  any  otiier  in  use." 

'^  It  IB  written/'  answered  the  Hakim,  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  " '  abuse  not  the  steed  which  hatii  borne  thee  from  the 
battle.'  Enow,  that  such  talismans  might  indeed  be  framed, 
but  rare  has  been  the  number  of  adepts  who  have  dared  to 
undertake  the  application  of  their  virtue.  Severe  restrictions, 
painful  observances,  fasts,  and  penance,  are  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  sage  who  uses  this  mode  of  cure ;  and  if,  through 
neglect  of  these  preparations,  by  his  love  of  ease,  or  his  indul- 
gence of  sensual  appetite,  he  omits  to  cure  at  least  twelve 
persons  within  the  course  of  each  moon,  the  virtue  of  the  divine 
gift  departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both  the  last  patient  and  the 
physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy  misfortune,  neither  will 
they  survive  the  year.  I  require  yet  one  life  to  make  up  the 
appointed  number." 

"  Go  out  into  the  camp,  good  Hakim,  where  thou  wilt  find 
a-many,"  said  the  King,  '^  and  do  not  seek  to  rob  my  headsman 
of  his  patients ;  it  is  unbecoming  a  mediciner  of  thine  eminence 
to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  another. — ^Besides,  I  cannot  see 
how  delivering  a  crin^ial  from  the  death  he  deserves,  should  go 
to  make  up  thy  tale  of  miraculous  cures." 

"  When  thou  canst  show  why  a  draught  of  cold  water  should 
have  cured  thee,  when  the  most  precious  drugs  failed,"  said  the 
Hakim,  "  thou  may'st  reason  on  the  other  mysteries  attendant 
on  this  matter.  For  myself,  I  am  inefficient  to  the  great  work, 
having  this  morning  touched  an  unclean  animal.  Ask,  there- 
fore, no  farther  questions;  it  is  enough  that,  by  sparing  this 
man's  life  at  my  request,  you  will  deliver  yourself,  great  King, 
and  thy  servant,  from  a  great  danger." 

"  Hark  thee,  Adonbec,"  replied  the  King,  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion that  leeches  should  wrap  their  words  in  mist,  and  pretend 
to  derive  knowledge  from  the  stars ;  but  when  you  bid  Richard 
Plantagenet  fear  that  a  danger  will  ML  upon  him  from  some 
idle  omen,  or  omitted  ceremonial,  you  speak  to  no  ignorant 
Saxon,  or  doting  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her  purpose  because 
a  hare  crosses  the  path,  a  raven  croaks,  or  a  cat  sneezes." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  your  doubt  of  my  words,"  said  Adonbec ; 
"  but  yet,  let  my  Lord  the  King  grant  that  truth  is  on  the 
tongue  of  his  servant — will  he  think  it  just  to  deprive  the 
world,  and  every  wretch  who  may  suffer  by  the  pains  which  so 
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lately  reduced  him  to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this  most 
virtuous  talisman,  rather  than  extend  his  forgiveness  to  one 
poor  criminal?  Bethink  you,  Lord  King,  that  though  thou 
canst  slay  thousands,  thou  canst  not  restore  one  man  to  health. 
Kings  have  the  power  of  Satan  to  torment,  sages  that  of  Allah 
to  heal — beware  how  thou  hinderest  the  good  to  humanity, 
which  thou  canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou  canst  cut  off  the 
head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

"This  is  over  insol^t,"  said  the  King,  hardening  himself, 
as  the  Hakim  assumed  a  more  lofty,  and  almost  a  commanding 
tone.  "  We  took  thee  for  our  leech,  not  for  our  counsellor,  or 
conscience-keeper." 

"And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  Prince  of  Frangistan 
repays  benefit  done  to  his  royal  person  ? "  said  El  Hakim,  ex- 
changing the  humble  and  stooping  posture,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  solicited  the  King,  for  an  attitude  lofty  and  command- 
ing. "Know,  then,"  he  said,  "that  through  every  court  of 
Europe  and  Asia — to  Moslem  and  Nazarene — to  knight  and 
lady — ^wherever  harp  is  heard  and  sword  worn — wherever 
honour  is  loved  and  infamy  detested — to  every  quarter  of  the 
world  will  I  denounce  thee,  Melech  Ric,  as  thankless  and  un- 
generous; and  even  the  lands — if  there  be  any  such — that 
never  heard  of  thy  renown,  shall  yet  be  acquainted  with  thy 
shame!" 

"  Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel !"  said  Richard,  striding 
up  to  him  in  fury. — "  Art  weaiy  of  thy  life  1 " 

"  Strike !"  said  El  Hakim ;  "  thine  own  deed  shall  then  paint  . 
thee  more  worthless  than  could  my  words,  though  each  had  an 
hornet's  sting." 

Richard  turned  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms,  traversed 
the  tent  as  before,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Thankless  and  un- 
generous!— as  well  be  termed  coward  and  infidel! — Hakim, 
thou  hast  chosen  thy  boon;  and  though  I  had  rather  thou 
hadst  asked  my  crown-jewels,  yet  I  may  not,  king-like,  refuse 
thee.  Take  this  Scot,  therefore,  to  thy  keeping — the  provost 
will  deliver  him  to  thee  on  this  warrant." 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them  to  the 
physician.  "  Use  him  as  thy  bond-slave,  to  bo  disposed  of  as 
thou  wilt — only,  let  him  beware  how  he  comes  before  the  eyes 
of  Richard.  Hark  thee — thou  art  wise — he  hath  been  over 
bold  among  those  in  whose  fair  looks  and  weak  judgments  we 
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trust  our  honour,  as  you  of  the  East  lodge  your  treasures  in 
caskets  of  sOver  wire,  as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web  of  a 
gossamer.*' 

"  Thy  servant  understands  the  word  of  the  King,"  said  the 
sage,  at  once  resuming  the  reverent  style  of  address  in  which  he 
had  commenced.  "When  the  rich  carpet  is  soiled,  the  fool 
pointeth  to  the  stain — the  wise  man  covers  it  with  his  mantle. 
I  have  heard  my  lord's  pleasure,  and  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  King;  "let  him  consult  his  own 
safety,  and  never  appear  in  my  presence  more. — Is  there  aught 
else  in  which  I  may  do  thee  pleasure  1 " 

"  The  bounty  of  the  King  hath  filled  my  cup  to  the  brim," 
said  the  sage;  "yea,  it  hath  been  abundant  as  the  fountain 
which  sprung  up  amid  the  camp  of  the  descendants  of  Israel, 
when  the  rock  was  stricken  by  the  rod  of  Moussa  Ben  Amran." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "  it  required,  as  in  the 
desert,  a  hard  blow  on  the  rock  ere  it  yielded  its  treasures.  I 
would  that  I  knew  something  to  pleasure  thee,  which  I  might 
yield  as  freely  as  the  natural  fountam  sends  forth  its  waters." 

"Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage,  "in 
token,  that  if  Adonbec  el  Hakim  should  hereafter  demand  a  boon 
of  Richard  of  England,  he  may  do  so,  yet  plead  his  command." 

"  Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied  Richard ; 
"  only,  if  thou  couldst  consistently  make  up  thy  tale  of  patients 
without  craving  me  to  deliver  frx)m  punishment  those  who  have 
deserved  it,  I  would  more  willingly  discharge  my  debt  in  some 
other  form." 

"  May  thy  days  be  multiplied ! "  answered  the  Hakim,  and 
withdrew  frt>m  the  apartment  after  the  usual  deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed,  like  one  but 
half-satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

"  Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  "  in  this  Hakim,  and  a  won- 
derful chance  to  interfere  between  that  audacious  Scot  and  the 
chastisement  he  has  merited  so  richly.  Yet,  let  him  live! 
there  is  one  brave  man  the  more  in  the  world. — ^And  now  for 
the  Austrian. — Ho,  is  the  Baron  of  GiMand  there  without  ? " 

Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky  form  speedily 
darkened  the  opening  of  the  pavilion,  while  behind  him  glided 
as  a  spectre  \mannounced,  yet  unopposed,  the  savage  form  of 
the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  wrapped  in  his  goat-skin  mantle. 

Richard,  without  noticing  his  presence,  called  in  a  loud  tone 
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to  the  Baron,  ^'  Sir  Thomas  de  Yaux,  of  LanercoBt  and  Gils- 
land,  take  trumpet  and  herald,  and  go  instantly  to  tlie  tent  of 
him  whom  jbhey  call  Archduke  of  Austria,  imd  see  that  it  be 
when  the  press  of  his  knights  and  vassals  is  greatest  around 
him, — as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German  boar  breakfasts 
ere  he  hears  mass — enter  his  presence  with  as  little  reyerence 
as  thou  may'st,  and  impeach  him,  on  the  part  of  Richard  of 
England,  that  he  hath  this  night,  by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of 
others,  stolen  from  its  staff  the  Banner  of  England.  Where- 
fore, say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that,  within  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  my  speaking,  he  restore  the  said  banner  with  all  reyer- 
ence — he  himself  and  his  principal  barons  waiting  the  whilst 
with  heads  uncovered,  and  without  their  robes  of  honour. — 
And  that,  moreover,  he  pitch  beside  it,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
own  Banner  of  Austria  reversed,  as  that  which  hath  been  dis- 
honoured by  theft  and  felony — and  on  the  other,  a  lance  bear- 
ing the  bloody  head  of  him  who  was  his  nearest  counsellor  or 
assistant,  in  this  base  ii^ury — And  say,  that  such  our  behests 
being  punctually  discharged,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  our  vow, 
and  the  weal  of  the  Holy  Land,  forgive  his  other  forfeits.'' 

"  And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  accession  to  this 
act  of  wrong  and  of  felony  1 "  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  King,  "  we  will  prove  it  upon  his 
body — ay,  were  he  backed  with  his  two  bravest  champions. 
Enight-like  will  we  prove  it,  on  foot  or  on  horse,  in  the  desert 
or  in  the  field,  time,  place,  and  arms,  all  at  his  own  choice." 

"  Bethink  you  of  the  peace  of  Qod  and  the  Church,  my  liege 
lord,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "among  those  princes 
engaged  in  this  holy  Crusade." 

"  Bethink  you  how  to  execute  my  commands,  my  liege  vassal," 
answered  Richard,  impatiently.  "  Methinks  men  expect  to  turn 
our  purpose  by  their  breath,  as  boys  blow  feathers  to  and  fro 
— Peace  of  the  Church! — who,  I  prithee,  minds  iti  The 
peace  of  the  Church,  among  Crusaders,  implies  war  with  the 
Saracens,  with  whom  the  princes  have  made  truce,  and  the 
one  ends  with  the  other.  And,  besides,  see  you  not  how  every 
prince  of  them  is  seeking  his  own  several  ends ) — I  will  seek 
mine  also — and  that  is  honour.  For  honour  I  came  hither, 
and  if  I  may  not  win  it  upon  the  Saracens,  at  least  I  will  not 
lose  a  jot  from  any  respect  to  this  paltry  Duke,  though  he  were 
bulwarked  and  buttressed  by  every  prince  in  the  Crusade." 
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De  Vaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  same  time,  the  bluntness  of  his  nature  being 
unable  to  conceal  that  its  tenor  went  against  his  judgment. 
But  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  stepped  forward,  and  assumed  the 
air  of  one  charged  with  higher  commands  than  those  of  a  mere 
earthly  potentate.  Indeed,  his  dress  of  shaggy  skins,  his  un- 
combed and  untrimmed  hair  and  beard,  his  lean,  wild,  and  con- 
torted features,  and  the  almost  insane  fire  which  gleamed  ftx)m 
under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  made  him  approach  nearly  to  our 
idea  of  some  seer  of  Scripture,  who,  charged  with  high  mission 
to  the  sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or  Israel,  descended  from  the  rocks 
and  caverns  in  which  he  dwelt  in  abstraisted  solitude,  to  abash 
earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst  of  their  pride,  by  discharging  on 
them  the  blighting  denunciations  of  Divine  Majesty,  even  as  the 
cloud  discharges  the  lightning  with  which  it  is  fraught,  on  the 
pinnacles  and  towers  of  castles  and  palaces.  In  the  midst  of  his 
most  wayward  mood,  Richard  respected  the  Church  and  its 
ministers,  and  though  offended  at  the  intrusion  of  the  hermit 
into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him  with  respect ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  making  a  sign  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  to  hasten  on 
his  message. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  baron,  by  gesture,  look,  and 
word,  to  stir  a  yard  on  such  an  errand  ;  and,  holding  up  his 
bare  arm,  from  which  the  goat-skin  mantle  fell  back  in  the 
violence  of  his  action,  he  waved  it  aloft,  meagre  with  famine, 
and  wealed  with  the  blows  of  the  discipline. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  most  holy  Father,  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth,  1  prohibit  this 
most  profane,  bloodthirsty,  and  brutal  defiance,  betwixt  two 
Christian  princes,  whose  shoulders  are  signed  with  the  blessed 
mark  under  which  they  swore  brotherhood.  Woe  to  him  by 
whom  it  is  broken  ! — Richard  of  England,  recall  the  most  un- 
hallowed message  thou  hast  given  to  that  baron — ^Danger  and 
Death  are  nigh  thee! — the  dagger  is  glancing  at  thy  very 
throat !" 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  playmates  to  Richard,"  answered  the 
monarch  proudly;  "and  he  hath  braved  too  many  swords  to 
fear  a  dagger." 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  near,"  replied  the  seer ;  and,  sink- 
ing his  voice  to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone,  he  added,  "  And  after 
death  the  judgment !" 
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"Gk)od  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  "I  reverence  thy 
person  and  thy  sanctity  " 

"Rererence  not  me!"  interrupted  the  hermit;  "reverence 
sooner  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its  accursed  slime.  But  reverence  Him 
whose  commands  I  speak — Reverence  him  whose  sepulchre  you 
have  vowed  to  rescue — Revere  the  oath  of  concord  which  you 
have  sworn,  and  break  not  the  silver  cord  of  union  and  fidelity 
with  which  you  have  bound  yourself  to  your  princely  confed- 
erates." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  King,  "  you  of  the  Church  seem  to 
me  to  presume  somewhat,  if  a  layman  may  say  so  much,  upon 
the  dignity  of  your  holy  character.  Without  challenging  your 
right  to  take  charge  of  our  conscience,  methinks  you  might 
leave  us  the  charge  of  our  own  honour." 

"  Presume !"  repeated  the  hermit — "  is  it  for  me  to  presume, 
royal  Richard,  who  am  but  the  bell  obeying  the  hand  of  the 
sexton — ^but  the  senseless  and  worthless  trumpet,  carrying  the 
command  of  him  who  sounds  it  1 — See,  on  my  knees  I  throw 
myself  before  thee,  imploring  thee  to  have  mercy  on  Christen- 
d(nn,  on  England,  and  on  thyself!" 

"  Rise,  rise,"  said  Richard,  compelling  him  to  stand  up ;  "  it 
beseems  not  that  knees,  which  ^e  so  frequently  bended  to  the 
Deity,  should  press  the  ground  in  honour  of  man.  What 
danger  awaits  us,  reverend  father  9  and  when  stood  the  power 
of  England  so  low,  that  the  noisy  bluster  of  this  new-made 
Duke's  displeasure  should  alarm  her,  or  her  monarch  ? " 

"I  have  looked  forth  firom  my  mountain  turret  upon  the 
starry  host  of  heaven,  as  each  in  his  midnight  curcuit  uttered 
wisdom  to  another,  and  knowledge  to  the  few  who  can  under- 
stand theur  voice.  There  sits  an  enemy  in  thy  House  of  Life, 
Lord  King,  malign  at  once  to  thy  fame,  and  thy  prosperity — 
an  emanation  of  Saturn,  menacing  thee  with  instant  and  bloody 
peril,  and  which,  but  thou  yield  thy  proud  will  to  the  rule  of 
thy  duty,  will  presently  crush  thee,  even  in  thy  pride." 

"Away,  away — this  is  heathen  science,"  said  the  King. 
"Christians  practise  it  not — wise  men  bdieve  it  not. — Old 
man,  thou  dotest." 

"I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit — "I  am  not 
80  happy.  I  know  my  condition,  and  that  some  portion  of 
reason  is  yet  permitted  me,  not  for  my  own  use,  but  that  of  the 
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Church,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Oroes.  I  am  the  blind 
man  who  holds  a  torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no  light  to 
himself.  Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weal  of  Ohrist^- 
dom,  and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee  as  the 
wisest  counsellor  on  whose  tongue  persuasion  ever  sat.  Speak 
to  me  of  my  own  wretched  bemg,  and  my  words  shall  be  those 
of  the  maniac  outcast  which  I  am." 

"  I  would  not  break  the  bands  of  unity  asunder  among  the 
Princes  of  the  Crusade,''  said  Richard,  with  a  mitigated  tone 
and  manner ; ''  but  what  atonement  can  they  render  me  for  the 
ii^justice  and  insult  which  I  have  sustained  ? " 

"  Even  of  that  I  am  prepared  and  conmiissioned  to  speak  by 
the  Council,  which,  meeting  hastily  at  the  sunmions  of  Philip 
of  France,  have  taken  measures  for  that  effect." 

''Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "that  others  should  treat  of 
what  is  due  to  the  wounded  Majesty  of  England !" 

''  They  are  willing  to  anticipate  your  demands,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible," answered  the  hermit.  "  In  a  body  they  consent  that  the 
Banner  of  England  be  replaced  on  Saint  George's  Mount,  and 
they  lay  under  ban  and  condenmation  the  audacious  criminal, 
or  criminaLs,  by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and  will  announce  a 
princely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce  the  delinquent's 
guilt,  and  give  his  flesh  to  the  wolves  and  ravens." 

"  And  Austria,"  said  Richard — "  upon  whom  rest  such  strong 
presumptions  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  deed  1 " 

"To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  hermit, 
"  Austria  will  dear  himself  of  the  suspicion,  by  submitting  to 
whatsoever  ordeal  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  shall  impose." 

"  Will  he  clear  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat  1"  said  King 
Richard. 

"  His  oath  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hermit ;  "  and,  moreover, 
the  Council  of  the  Princes  " 

"  Will  neither  authorise  battle  against  the  Saracens,"  inter* 
rupted  Richard,  "nor  against  any  one  else.  But  it  is  enough, 
father — thou  hast  shown  me  the  foUy  of  proceeding  as  I  de- 
signed in  this  matter.  You  shall  sooner  light  your  torch  in  a 
puddle  of  rain,  than  bring  a  spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded  coward. 
There  is  no  honour  to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  so  let  him 
pass. — I  will  have  him  perjure  himself,  however ;  I  will  insist 
on  the  ordeaL — How  I  shall  laugh  to  hear  his  clumsy  fingera 
hiss,  as  he  grasps  the  red-hot  globe  of  iron  1 — Ay,  or  his  huge 
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month  riyen,  and  his  gullet  swelling  to  soffocatioB,  as  he 
cndeaTouis  to  swallow  the  consecrated  bread." 

''  Peace,  Bichard/'  said  the  hermit — "  Oh,  peace,  for  shame 
if  not  for  charity  1  Who  shall  praise  or  honour  princes,  who 
insult  and  calumniate  each  other  1 — Alas  1  that  a  creature  so 
noble  as  thou  art — so  accomplished  in  princely  thoughts  and 
princely  daring — so  fitted  to  honour  Christendom  by  thy  actions, 
and,  in  thy  calmer  mood,  to  rule  her  by  thy  wisdom,  should  yet 
have  the  brute  and  wild  fiiry  of  the  lion,  mingled  with  the 
dignity  and  courage  of  that  king  of  the  forest  1" 

He  remained  an  instant  musing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  then  proceeded — "But  Heaven,  that  knows  our 
imperfect  nature,  accepts  of  our  imperfect  obedience,  and  hath 
delayed,  though  not  ayerted,  the  bloody  end  of  thy  daring  life. 
The  destroying  angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of  old,  by  the  thresh- 
ing floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  and  the  blade  is  drawn  in  his 
himd,  by  which,  at  no  distant  date,  Richard,  the  lion-hearted, 
shall  be  as  low  as  the  meanest  peasant." 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  V* — said  Richard.  "  Yet,  even  so 
be  it.     May  my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be  but  brief  1" 

"  Alas !  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
tear  (unwonted  guest)  were  gathering  in  his  dry  and  glazened 
eye — ''short  and  mdancholy,  marked  with  mortification,  and 
calamity,  and  captivity,  is  the  span  that  divides  thee  from  the 
grave  which  yawns  for  thee — a  grave  in  which  thou  shalt  be 
laid  without  lineage  to  succeed  thee — without  the  tears  of  a 
people,  exhausted  by  thy  ceaseless  wars,  to  lament  thee— with- 
out having  extended  the  knowledge  of  thy  subjects — without 
having  done  aught  to  enlarge  their  happiness." 

**  But  not  without  renown,  monk — ^not  without  the  tears  of 
the  lady  of  my  level  These  consolations,  which  thou  canst 
neither  know  nor  estimate,  await  upon  Richard  to  his  grave." 

"  Do  I  not  know — can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of  minstrers 
praise,  and  of  lady's  love !"  retorted  the  hermit,  in  a  tone  which 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  emulate  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard 
himselt  "King  of  England,"  he  continued,  extending  his 
emaciated  arm,  "  the  blood  which  boils  in  thy  blue  veins  is  not 
more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in  mine.  Few  and  cold 
as  the  drops  are,  they  still  are  of  the  blood  of  the  royal  Lusignan 
— of  the  heroic  and  sainted  Godfirey.     I  am — that  is,  I  was 

when  in  the  world — ^Alberick  Mortemar  " 

vou  XX.  0 
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"  Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "  have  so  often  filled  Fatae's 
trumpet !  Is  it  so— can  it  be  so  ^— Could  such  a  light  as  thine 
fall  from  the  horizon  of  chiyalry,  and  yet  men  be  uncertain 
where  its  embers  had  alighted  V 

"  Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hermit,  "  and  thou  shalt  only 
light  on  some  foul  jelly,  which,  in  shooting  through  the  horizon, 
has  assumed  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  splendour.  Richard, 
if  I  thought  that  rending  the  bloody  veil  from  my  horrible  fate 
could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop  to  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  tell  thee  a  tale,  which  I  have  hith«*- 
to  kept  gnawing  at  my  vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self-devoted 
youth  of  Heathenesse. — ^Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  may  the  grief 
and  despair,  which  cannot  avail  this  wretched  remnant  of  what 
was  once  a  man,  be  powerful  as  an  example  to  so  noble,  yet  so 
wild  a  being  as  thou  art !  Yes — I  will — I  will  tew  open  the 
long  hidden  wounds,  although  in  thy  very  presence  they  should 
bleed  to  death  I" 

King  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberick  of  Mor- 
temar  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  his  early  years,  when 
minstrels  were  regaling  his  father's  halls  with  legends  of  the 
Holy  Land,  listened  with  respect  to  the  outlines  of  a  tale,  which, 
darkly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  indicated  sufficiently  the  cause 
of  the  partial  insanity  of  this  singular  and  most  xmhappy  being. 

"  I  need  npt,"  he  said,  "  tell  thee  that  I  was  noble  in  birth, 
high  in  fortune,  strong  in  arms,  wise  in  council.  All  these  I 
was ;  but  while  the  noblest  ladies  in  Palestine  strove  which 
should  wind  garlands  for  my  helmet,  my  love  was  fixed — unal- 
terably and  devotedly  fixed— on  a  maiden  of  low  degree.  Her 
father,  an  ancient  soldier  of  the  Cross,  saw  our  passion,  and, 
knowing  the  difference  betwixt  us,  saw  no  other  refuge  for  his 
daughter's  honour  than  to  place  her  within  the  shadow  of  the 
cloister.  I  returned  from  a  distant  expedition,  loaded  with 
sp(Mls  and  honour,  to  find  my  happiness  was  destroyed  for  ever ! 
I,  too,  sought  the  cloister,  and  Satan,  who  had  marked  me  for 
his  own,  breathed  into  my  heart  a  vapour  of  spiritual  pride, 
which  could  only  have  had  its  source  in  his  own  infernal  regkma. 
I  had  risen  as  high  in  the  church  as  before  in  the  Btat&— I  was, 
forsooth,  the  wise,  the  self-sufficient,  the  impeccable ! — I  was 
the  counsellor  of  councils — ^I  was  the  director  of  prdates — ^how 
should  I  stumble  1 — wherefore  should  I  fear  temptation  1 — ^Alas ! 
I  became  confessor  to  a  sisterhood,  and  amongst  that  sisterhood 
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I  found  the  long  loved— the  long  loet.  Spare  me  farther  con- 
fession I — a  fallen  nan,  whose  guilt  was  avenged  by  self-murder, 
sleeps  soundly  in  the  vaults  of  Engaddi,  while,  above  her  very 
grave,  gibbers,  moans,  and  roars  a  creature,  to  whom  but  so 
much  reason  is  left  as  may  suffice  to  render  him  completely 
sensible  to  his  fate  1" 

"  Unhappy  man  I'*  said  Biohard,  "  I  wonder  no  longer  at  thy 
misery.  How  didst  thou  escape  the  doom,  which  the  canons 
denounce  against  thy  oflfence  V* 

*'  Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bitterness,"  said 
the  hermit,  ''  and  he  will  speak  of  a  life  spared  for  personal 
respects,  and  from  consideration  to  high  birth.  But,  Richard, 
/  tell  thee,  that  Providence  hath  preserved  me,  to  lift  me  on 
high  as  a  light  and  beacon,  whose  ashes,  when  this  earthly- fuel 
is  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tc^het  Withered  and 
shrunk  as  this  poor  form  is,  it  is  yet  animated  with  two  spirits 
—one  active,  shrewd,  and  piercing,  to  advocate  the  canse  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem — one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing,  fluc- 
tuating between  madness  and  misery,  to  mourn  over  my  own 
wretchedness,  and  to  guard  holy  relics,  on  which  it  would  be 
most  sinful  for  me  even  to  cast  my  eye.  Pily  me  not  !^~it  is 
but  sin  to  pity  the  loss  of  such  an  abject — jAty  me  not,  but 
profit  l^  my  example.  Thou  standest  on  the  highest  and,  tiiere- 
fore  on  the  most  dangerous  pinnacle,  occupied  by  any  Ghnstian 
prince.  Thou  art  poud  of  heart,  loose  of  life,  bloody  of  hand. 
Put  from  thee  the  sins  which  are  to  thee  as  daughters — though 
they  be  dear  to  the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these  adopted  furies  from 
thy  breast — thy  pride,  thy  luxury,  thy  blood-thintiness." 

''  He  raves,"  said  Bichard,  turning  from  the  solitaiy  to  De 
Vaux,  as  one  who  felt  some  pain  iix>m  a  sarcasm  which  yet 
he  could  not  resent — then  turned  him  calmly,  and  somewhat 
scornfully  to  the  anchoret,  as  he  replied — **  Thou  hast  found  a 
&ir  bevy  of  daughters,  reverend  father,  to  one  who  hath  been  but 
few  months  married ;  but  since  I  must  put  them  from  my  roof, 
it  were  but  like  a  fisU^her,  to  provide  them  with  suitable  matches. 
Wherefore,  I  wiU  part  with  my  pride  to  the  noble  Oanons  of 
the  Church — ^my  lu3cury,  as  thou  call'st  it,  to  the  Monks  of  the 
rule— and  my  blood-thirstiness  to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple." 

'^  Oh,  heart  of  steel,  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  the  anchoret, 
"  upon  whom  example,  as  well  as  advice,  is  alike  thrown  away  1 
—  Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared  for  a  season,  in  case  it  so  be  thou 
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sbouldst  turn  and  do  that  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven. — For  me,  I  must  return  to  my  place. — ^Kyrie  Eleison  1 
— I  am  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  heavenly  grace  dart  like 
those  of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass,  concentrating  them 
on  other  objects,  until  they  kindle  and  blaze,  while  the  ^^ass 
itself  remains  cold  and  uninfluenced. — Kyrie  Eleison  ! — ^the  poor 
mubi;  be  called,  for  the  rich  have  refused  the  banquet — Kyrie 
Eleison  1" 

So  saying,  he  burst  from  the  tent,  uttering  loud  cries. 

''  A  mad  priest  1" — said  Richard,  fh)m  whose  mind  the  frantic 
exclamations  of  the  hermit  had  partly  obliterated  the  impression 
produced  by  the  detail  of  his  personal  history  and  misfortunes. 
''After  him,  De  Yaux,  and  see  he  comes  to  no  harm;  for, 
Crusaders  as  we  are,  a  juggler  hath  more  reverence  amongst  our 
varlets  than  a  priest  or  a  saint,  and  they  may,  perchance,  put 
some  scorn  upon  him." 

The  knight  obeyed,  and  Richard  presently  gave  way  to  the 
thoughts  which  the  wild  prophecy  of  the  monk  had  inspired. — 
"  To  die  early — ^without  lineage — ^without  lamentation  ?  a  heavy 
sentence,  and  well  that  it  is  not  passed  by  a  more  competent 
judge.  Yet  the  Saracens,  who  are  accomplished  in  mystical 
knowledge,  will  often  maintain,  that  He,  in  whose  eyes  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage  is  but  as  folly,  inspires  wisdom  and  prophecy 
into  the  seeming  foUy  of  the  madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  said 
to  read  the  stars  too,  an  art  generally  practised  in  these  lands, 
where  the  heavenly  host  was  of  yore  the  object  of  idolatiy.  I 
would  I  had  asked  him  touching  the  loss  of  my  banner ;  for  not 
the  blessed  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  ord^,  could  seem  more 
wildly  rapt  out  of  himself,  or  speak  with  a  tongue  more  resem- 
bling that  of  a  prophet. — How  now,  De  Yaux,  what  news  of 
the  mad  priest )" 

"  Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord  1"  answered  De  Yaux. 
"  Methinks  he  resembles  more  the  blessed  Baptist  himself,  just 
issued  from  the  wilderness.  He  has  placed  himself  on  one  of 
the  military  engines,  and  from  thence  he  preaches  to  the  soldiers, 
as  never  man  preached  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The 
camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  crowd  around  him  in  thousands ;  and 
brealdng  oflf  eveiy  now  and  then  from  the  main  thread  of  his  dis- 
course, he  addresses  the  several  nations,  each  in  their  own 
language,  and  presses  upon  each  the  arguments  best  qualified  to 
urge  them  to  perseverance  in  the  deliveiy  of  Palestine." 
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"  By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit !"  said  King  Richard,  "  But 
what  else  could  come  from  the  blood  of  Godfrey )  He  despair 
of  safety,  because  he  hath  in  fonner  days  lived  par  cmoun  f  I 
will  have  the  Pope  send  him  an  ample  remission,  and  I  would 
not  less  willingly  be  intercessor  had  his  belle  amie  been  an 


As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  audience,  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  Richard's  attendance,  should  his  health 
permit,  on  a  secret  conclave  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  and  to 
explam  to  him  the  military  and  political  incidents  which  had 
occurred  during  his  illness. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

Must  we  then  sheathe  our  still  victorious  sword ; 
Turn  back  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trod 
O'er  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory ; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  tow. 
In  God's  own  house,  we  hung  upon  our  shoulders ; 
That  TOW,  as  unaccomplished  as  the  promise 
Which  village  nurses  make  to  stiU  their  children. 

And  after  think  no  more  of  I 

Thb  Cbusadb,  a  Tragedy, 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  emissaiy  well  chosen  to  com- 
municate to  Richard  tidings,  which  from  another  voice  the  lion- 
hearted  King  would  not  have  brooked  to  hear,  without  the  most 
unbounded  explosions  of  resentment  Even  this  sagacious  and 
reverend  prelate  found  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  listen  to 
news,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  gaining  back  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  by  force  of  arms,  and  acquiring  the  renown  which  the 
universal  all-hail  of  Christendom  was  ready  to  confer  upon  him| 
as  the  Champion  of  the  Cross. 

But,  by  the  Archbishop's  report,  it  appeared  that  Saladin 
was  assembling  all  the  force  of  his  hundred  tribes,  and  that  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  already  disgusted  from  various  motives  witli 
the  expedition,  which  had  proved  so  hazardous,  and  was  daily 
growing  more  so,  had  resolved  to  abandon  their  purpose.  In 
this  they  were  countenanced  by  the  example  of  Philip  of  France^ 
who^  with  many  protestations  of  regard,  and  assurances  that  he 
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would  first  see  his  brother  of  England  in  safety,  declared  his 
intention  to  return  to  Europe.  His  great  yassal,  the  Earl  of 
Champagne,  had  adopted  the  same  resolution ;  and  it  could  not 
excite  surprise,  that  Leopold  of  Austria,  afi&onted  as  he  had  been 
l^  Richard,  was  glad  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  deserting  a 
cause,  in  which  his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  considered  as 
chief.  Others  announced  the  same  purpose;  so  that  it  was 
plain  that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  he  chose  to 
remain,  supported  only  by  such  volunteers  as  might,  under  such 
depressing  circumstances,  join  themselves  to  the  English  army ; 
and  by  the  doubtful  aid  of  Gonrade  of  Montserrat,  and  the  military 
orders  of  the  Temple,  tind  of  Saint  John,  who,  though  they  were 
sworn  to  wage  battle  against  the  Saracens,  were  at  least  equally 
jealous  of  any  European  monarch  achieving  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  where,  with  short-sighted  and  selfish  policy,  they  pro- 
posed to  establish  independent  domii^ops  of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Richard  the  truth  of 
his  situation ;  and,  indeed,  after  his  first  burst  of  passion,  he 
sat  him  calmly  down,  and  with  gloomy  looks,  head  depressed, 
and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  listei^ed  to  the  Archbishop's 
reasoning  on  the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on  the  Crusade 
when  deserted  by  his  companions.  Nay,  he  forbore  interruption, 
even  when  the  prelate  ventured,  in  measured  terms,  to  hint  that 
Richard's  own  impetuosity  had  basn  one  main  cause  of  disgusting 
the  princes  with  the  expedition. 

"Confit^or"  answered  Richard,  with  a  dejected  look,  and 
something  of  a  melancholy  smile ;  **  I  confess,  reverend  father, 
that  I  ought  on  soma  accounts  to  sing  ctUpa  mea.  But  is  it 
not  hard  that  my  fitulties  of  temper  should  be  visited  with  such 
a  penance,  that,  for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural  passion,  I  should 
be  doomed  to  see  fade  before  me  ungathered  such  a  rich  harvest 
of  glory  to  Qod,  and  honour  to  chivalry? — But  it  shall  not 
f&de,  — By  the  soul  of  the  Conqueror,  I  will  plant  the  Cross  on 
the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  or  it  shall  be  planted  over  Richard's 
gravel" 

"  Thou  ma/st  do  it,"  said  the  prelate,  "  yet  not  another  drop 
of  Christian  blood  be  shed  in  the  quarrel" 

"  Ah,  you  spei^  of  compromise.  Lord  Prelate — ^but  the  blood 
of  the  infidel  hounds  must  also  cease  to  flow,"  said  Richard. 

"  There  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "  in 
having  extorted  from  Saladin,  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  the  respect 
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inspired  by  your  hme,  micb  conditions,  as  at  once  restore  the 
Holy  S^idclire,  open  the  Holy  Land  to  pilgrims,  secure  their 
safety  by  strong  fortresses,  and,  stronger  than  all,  assure  the 
safety  of  the  Holy  City,  by  conferring  on  Richard  the  title  of 
Kii^  Guardian  of  Jerusalem." 

"  How  ! "  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  unusual  light, 
"  I— I— I  the  King  Guardian  of  the  Holy  City  I  Victory  itself, 
but  that  it  it  victory,  could  not  gain  more — scarce  so  much, 
when  won  with  unwilling  and  disunited  forces. — But  Saladin 
still  proposes  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  Holy  Land  ? " 

"  As  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the  Prelate, 
"  of  the  mighty  Richard — his  relative — ^if  it  may  be  permitted 
by  marriage." 

"  By  marriage ! "  said  Richard,  surprised,  yet  less  so  than  the 
Prelate  had  expected.  "  Ha ! — Ay — Edith  Plantagenet  Did 
I  dream  this? — or  did  some  one  tell  me)  My  head  is  still 
weak  from  this  fevw,  and  has  been  agitated. — ^Was  it  the  Scot, 
or  the  Hakim,  or  yonder  holy  hermit,  that  hinted  such  a  wild 
bargdnl" 

''  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  likely,"  said  the  Archbishop ; 
'*  for  he  hath  toiled  much  in  this  matter ;  and  since  the  discon- 
tent oi  the  princes  has  become  i^yparent,  and  a  separation  of 
their  forces  unavoidable,  he  hath  had  many  consultations,  both 
with  Christian  and  Pagan,  for  arranging  such  a  pacification,  as 
may  give  to  Christendom,  at  least  in  part,  the  objects  of  this 
holy  warfJBure." 

'<My  kinswoman  to  an  infidel — Ha  1 "  exclaimed  Richard,  as 
his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

The  Prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath. 

**  The  Pope's  consent  must  doubtless  be  first  attained,  and 
the  holy  hermit,  who  is  well  known  at  Rome,  will  treat  with  the 
Holy  FalAier." 

"  How  1 — ^without  our  consent  first  given  ?  "  said  the  King. 

**  Surely  no,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  a  quiet  and  insinuating  tone 
of  voice ;  "  only  with  and  under  your  special  sanction." 

"  My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinsw(mian  to  an  infidel  ? "  said 
Richard ;  yet  he  spoke  rath^  in  a  tone  of  doubt  than  as  distinctly 
reprobating  the  measure  proposed.  ''  Could  I  have  dreamed  of 
snuBh  a  composition  when  I  leaped  upon  the  Syrian  shore  from 
the  prow  of  my  galley,  even  as  a  lion  springs  on  his  prey  1 — ^And 
now — But  proceed — I  will  hear  with  patiences" 
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Equally  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  his  task  so  much  easier 
thau  he  had  apprehended,  the  Archbishop  hastened  to  pour  forth 
before  Richard  the  instances  of  such  alliances  in  Spain — not  with- 
out countenance  from  the  Holy  See — the  incalculable  adyantages 
which  all  Chrbtendom  would  derive  from  the  union  of  Richard 
and  Saladin,  by  a  bond  so  sacred ;  and,  above  all,  he  spoke  with 
great  vehemence  and  unction  on  the  probability  that  Saladin 
would,  in  case  of  the  proposed  alliance,  exchange  bis  false  Mth 
for  the  true  one. 

"  Hath  the  Soldan  shown  any  disposition  to  become  Chris- 
tian ) "  said  Richard ;  ''  if  so,  the  king  lives  not  on  earth  to 
whom  I  would  grant  the  hand  of  a  kinswoman,  ay,  or  sister, 
sooner  than  to  my  noble  Saladin — ay,  though  the  one  came  to 
lay  crown  and  sceptre  at  her  feet,  and  the  other  had  nothing  to 
offer  but  his  good  sword  and  better  heart ! " 

''  Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christiai}  teachers,"  said  the  Bishop, 
somewhat  evasively, — "  my  unworthy  self — and  others — and  as 
he  listens  with  patience,  and  replies  with  cabnness,  it  can  hardly 
be  but  that  he  be  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Magna 
est  Veritas  et  pravalebit !  Moreover,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  few 
of  whose  words  have  fallen  fruitless  to  the  ground,  is  possessed 
fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a  calling  of  the  Saracens  and 
the  other  heathen  approaching,  to  which  this  marriage  shall  be 
matter  of  induction.  He  readeth  the  course  of  the  stars ;  and 
dwelling,  with  maceration  of  the  flesh,  in  those  divine  places 
which  the  saints  have  trodden  of  old,  the  spirit  of  El\jah  the 
Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  blessed  order,  hath  been  with  him 
as  it  was  with  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he 
spread  his  mantle  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  reasoning,  with  a 
downcast  brow  and  a  troubled  look. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  how  it  is  with  me ;  but  methinks 
these  cold  counsels  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom  have  infected 
me  too  with  a  lethargy  of  spirit.  The  time  hath  been,  that, 
had  a  lajrman  proposed  such  alliance  to  me,  I  had  struck  him 
to  the  earth — if  a  churchman,  I  had  spit  at  him  as  a  renegade 
and  priest  of  Baal — ^yet  now  this  counisel  sounds  not  so  strange 
in  mine  ear ;  for  why  should  I  not  seek  for  brotherhood  and 
alliance  with  a  Saracen,  brave,  just,  generous, — who  loves  and 
honours  a  worthy  foe,  as  if  he  were  a  friend — ^whilst  the  Pnnoes 
of  Christendom  shrink  frx>m  the  side  of  their  allies,  and  forsako 
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the  cause  of  Heaven  and  good  knighthood  1 — But  I  will  poeseHs 
my  patience,  and  will  not  think  of  them.  Only  one  attempt 
wOl  I  make  to  keep  this  gallant  brotherhood  together,  if  it  be 
possible ;  and  if  I  &il,  Lord  Archbishop,  we  will  speak  together 
of  thy  counsel,  which,  as  now,  I  neither  accept  nor  altogether 
reject.  Wend  we  to  the  Council,  my  lord — the  hour  calls  us. 
Thou  say'st  Richard  is  hasty  and  proud — thou  shalt  see  him 
humble  himself  like  the  lowly  broom-plant,  from  which  he  derives 
his  surname." 

With  the  assistance  of  those  of  his  privy  chamber,  the  King 
then  hastily  robed  himself  in  a  doublet  and  mantle  of  a  dark 
and  uniform  colour ;  and  without  any  mark  of  r^al  dignity, 
excepting  a  ring  of  gold  upon  his  hc»ui,  he  hastened  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre  to  attend  the  Council,  which  waited  but  his 
presence  to  commence  its  sitting. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Coundl  was  an  ample  tent,  having  before 
it  the  large  Banner  of  the  Cross  displayed,  and  another,  on 
which  was  portrayed  a  female  kneeling,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  disordered  dress,  meant  to  represent  the  desolate  and  dis- 
tressed Church  of  Jierusalem,  and  bearing  the  motto,  Afflietm 
tponuB  ne  obliviscqiris.  Warders,  carefully  selected,  kept  eveiy 
one  at  a  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tent,  lest  the 
debates,  which  were  sometimes  of  a  loud  and  stormy  character, 
should  reach  other  ears  than  those  they  were  designed  for. 

Here,  therefore,  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  were  assembled, 
awaiting  Richard's  arrival ;  and  even  the  brief  delay  which  was 
thus  interposed  was  turned  to  his  disadvantage  by  his  enemies ; 
various  instances  being  circulated  of  his  pride,  and  undue  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  of  which  even  the  necessity  of  the  present 
short  pause  was  quoted  as  an  instance.  Men  strove  to  fortify 
each  other  in  their  eyil  opinion  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
vindicated  the  offence  which  each  had  taken,  by  putting  the 
most  severe  construction  upon  circumstances  the  most  trifling ; 
and  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they  were  conscious  of  an  instinc- 
tive reverence  for  the  heroic  monarch,  which  it  would  require 
more  than  ordinaty  efforts  to  overcome. 

They  had  settled,  accordingly,  that  they  should  receive  him 
(m  his  entrance  wiUi  slight  notice,  and  no  more  respect  than 
was  exactly  necessary  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  cold  cere- 
monial. But  when  they  beheld  that  noble  form,  that  princely 
countenance,  somewhat  pale  from  his  late  illness — the  eye  which 
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had  been  called  by  minstrels  the  bright  star  of  battle  and  rictoiy 
— when  his  feats,  almost  surpassing  human  strength  and  valour, 
rushed  on  their  recollection,  the  Council  of  Princes  sunultaneousljr 
arose — even  the  jealous  King  of  France,  and  the  sullen  and 
offended  Duke  of  Austria,  arose  with  one  consent,  and  the 
assembled  princes  burst  forth  with  one  Toice  in  the  acclamation, 
''  (}od  save  King  Richard  of  England  1 — Long  life  to  the  valiant 
Lion's  heart ! " 

With  a  countenance  fhmk  and  open  as  the  smnmer  sun  when 
it  rises,  Richard  distributed  his  thanks  around,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  being  once  more  among  his  royal  brethren  of 
the  Crusades. 

"  Some  brief  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was  his  address 
to  the  assembly,  *'  though  on  a  subject  so  unworthy  as  himself, 
even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  for  a  few  minutes  their  consultations 
for  the  weal  of  Christendom,  and  the  advancement  of  their  holy 
enterprise." 

The  assembled  princes  resumed  their  seats,  and  there  was  a 
profound  silence. 

"  This  day,"  continued  the  King  of  England,  "  is  a  high  festival 
of  the  Church ;  and  well  becomes  it  Christian  men,  at  such  a 
tide,  to  reconcile  themselves  with  their  brethren,  and  confess 
their  faults  to  each  other.  Noble  princes,  and  fathers  <^  this 
holy  expedition,  Richard  is  a  soldier — his  hand  is  ever  readier 
than  his  tongue — and  his  tongue  is  but  too  much  used  to  the 
rough  language  of  his  trade.  But  do  not,  for  Plantagenet's  hasty 
speeches  and  ill-considered  actions,  forsake  the  noble  cause  of  the 
redemption  of  Palestine— do  not  throw  away  earthly  renown  and 
eternal  salvation,  to  be  won  here  if  ever  they  can  be  won  by  man, 
because  the  act  of  a  soldier  may  have  been  hasty,  and  his  speech 
as  hard  as  the  iron  which  he  has  worn  from  childhood.  Is 
Richard  in  defi^ult  to  any  of  you,  Richard  will  make  compensa- 
tion both  by  word  and  action. — Noble  brother  of  France,  have 
I  been  so  unlucky  as  to  offend  you  ?  *' 

"  The  Majesty  of  France  has  no  atonement  to  seek  fVom  that 
of  England,"  answered  Philip  with  kingly  dignity,  accepting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  offered  hand  of  Richard ;  and  whatever 
opinion  I  may  adopt  concerning  the  prosecution  of  this  enter- 
prise, will  d^)end  on  reasons  arising  out  of  the  state  of  my  own 
kingdom,  certainly  on  no  jealousy  or  disgust  at  my  royal  and 
valorous  brother." 
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**  Amtria,"  said  Richard,  walking  up  to  the  Archduke,  with 
a  mixture  of  franknees  and  dignity,  while  Leopold  arose  from 
his  seat,  as  if  involtmtarily,  and  with  the  action  of  an  auto- 
maton, whose  motions  depended  upon  some  external  impulse, — 
**  Austria  thinks  he  hath  leaaoa  to  be  offended  with  ^igland ; 
England,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of  Austria.  Let  them 
exchange  forgiv^ess,  that  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  concord 
of  this  host  may  remain  unbroken.  We  are  now  joint  supporters 
of  a  more  glorious  banner  than  ever  blazed  before  an  earthly 
prince, — even  the  Baimer  oi  Salvation :  let  not,  therefore,  strife 
be  betwixt  us,  for  the  symbol  of  our  more  worldly  dignities ;  but 
let  Leopold  restore  the  pennon  of  England,  if  he  has  it  in  his 
power,  and  Richard  will  say,  though  from  no  motive  save  his 
love  for  Holy  Ohurch,  that  ha  repeats  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in 
which  he  did  insult  the  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  still,  sullen  and  discontented,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  -floor,  and  his  countenance  lowering  with 
smothered  displeasure,  which  awe,  mingled  with  awkwardness, 
prevented  his  giving  vwt  to  in  w<^ds. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  break  the  embarras- 
sing sQenoe,  and  to  bear  witness  for  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
that  he  had  exculpated  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  from  all 
knowledge,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  aggression  done  to  the 
Bann^  (^England. 

**  Then  we  have  dona  the  noble  Archduke  the  greater  wrong," 
said  Richard;  ''and  craving  his  pardon  for  imputing  to  him 
an  outrage  so  cowardly,  we  extend  our  hand  to  him  in  token 
of  renewed  peace  and  amity. — But  how  is  this  1  Austria  refuses 
our  unooveced  hand,  as  he  formerly  refused  our  mailed  glove ! 
What  1  are  we  neither  to  be  bis  mate  in  peace,  nor  his  anta- 
gonist in  war )  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We  will  take  the  slight 
esteem  in  which  he  holds  us,  as  a  penance  for  aught  which  we 
may  have  done  agamst  him  in  heat  of  blood,  and  will  therefore 
hold  the  account  between  us  cleared.  *' 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  with  an  air  rather 
of  dignity  than  scorn,  leaving  the  Austrian  apparently  as  much 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  his  eye,  as  is  a  sullen  and  truant 
schoolboy  when  the  ghmce  of  his  severe  pedagogue  is  with- 
drawn. 

"Noble  Earl  of  Champagne — Princely  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat — Valiant  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars — ^I  am  here  a 
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penitent  in  the  confessional — Do  any  of  you  bring  a  charge,  or 
claim  amends  from  me?" 

"  I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any,"  said  the  smooth- 
tongued Gonrade,  *^  unless  it  were  that  the  King  of  England 
carries  off  from  his  poor  brothers  of  the  war  all  the  &me  which 
they  might  hare  hoped  to  gain  in  the  expedition." 

**  My  charge,  if  I  am  called  to  make  one/'  said  the  Master  of 
the  Templars,  "  is  graver  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  It  may  be  thought  ill  to  beseem  a  military  monk 
such  as  I  to  raise  his  yoice  where  so  many  noble  princes  remain 
silent;  but  it  concerns  our  whole  host,  and  not  least  this  noble 
King  of  England,  that  he  should  hear  from  some  one  to  his  face 
those  charges,  which  there  are  enow  to  bring  against  him  in  his 
absence.  We  laud  and  honour  the  courage  and  high  achieve- 
ments of  the  King  of  England,  but  we  feel  aggrieved  that  he 
should,  on  all  occasions,  seize  and  niaintain  a  precedence  and 
superiority  over  us,  which  it  becomes  not  independent  princes  to 
submit  to.  Much  we  might  yield  of  our  free  will  to  his  bravery, 
his  zeal,  his  wealth,  and  his  power ;  but  he  who  snatches  all,  as 
matter  of  right,  and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  out  of  courtesy  and 
favour,  degrades  us  from  allies  into  retainers  and  vassals,  and 
sullies,  in  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers  and  subjects,  the  lustre  of  our 
authority,  which  is  no  longer  independently  exercised.  Since 
the  royal  Richard  has  asked  the  truth  from  us,  he  must  neither 
be  surprised  nor  angry  when  he  hears  one,  to  whom  worldly 
pomp  is  prohibited,  and  secular  authority  is  nothing,  saving  so 
far  as  it  advances  the  prosperity  of  God's  Temple,  and  the  pro- 
stration of  the  lion,  which  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour — when  he  hears,  I  say,  such  a  one  as  I  tell  him  the  trutii 
in  reply  to  his  question ;  which  truth,  even  while  I  speak  it,  is, 
I  know,  confirmed  by  the  heart  of  every  one  who  hears  me, 
however  respect  may  stifle  their  voices." 

Richard  coloured  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Master  was 
making  this  direct  and  unvami^ed  attack  upon  his  conduct,  and 
the  murmur  of  assent  which  followed  it  showed  plainly,  that 
almost  all  who  were  present  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the 
accusation.  Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  mortified,  he  yet 
foresaw  that  to  give  way  to  his  headlong  resentment,  would  be 
to  give  the  cold  and  waiy  accuser  the  advantage  over  him  which 
it  waa  the  Templar's  principal  object  to  obtain.  He  therefore, 
with  a  strong  effort,  remained  silent  till  he  had  repeated  a  pater- 
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noster,  bdng  the  course  which  his  confessor  had  a^joiaed  him 
to  pursue,  when  anger  was  likely  to  obtain  dominion  over  him. 
The  King  then  spoke  with  composure,  thou^^  not  without  an 
embittered  tone,  especially  at  the  outset. 

''And  is  it  even  sol  And  are  our  brethren  at  such  pains  to 
note  the  infirmities  of  our  natural  temper,  and  the  rough  preci- 
pitance of  our  zeal,  which  may  sometimes  have  urged  us  to  issue 
commands  when  there  was  little  time  to  hold  council  ?  I  could 
not  have  thought  that  oflfences,  casual  and  unpremeditated  like 
mine,  could  find  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  my  allies  in  this 
most  holy  cause ;  that  for  my  sake  they  should  withdraw  their 
hand  from  the  plough  when  the  furrow  was  near  the  end ;  for 
my  sake  turn  aside  from  the  direct  path  to  Jerusalem,  which 
their  swords  have  opened.  I  vainly  thought  that  my  small 
services  might  have  outweighed  my  rash  errors — ^that  if  it  were 
remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an  assault,  it  would 
not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the  last  in  the  retreat — that  if 
I  elevated  my  banner  upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all 
the  advantage  that  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil 
I  may  have  called  the  conquered  city  by  my  name,  but  it  was 
to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion.  If  I  have  been  head- 
strong in  urging  bold  counsels,  I  have  not,  methinks,  spared  my 
own  blood  or  my  people's  in  carr3ring  them  into  as  bold  execution 
—or  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry  of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  com- 
mand over  the  soldiers  of  others,  such  have  be^  ever  treated  as 
my  own,  when  my  wealth  purchased  the  provisions  and  medicines 
which  their  own  sovereigns  could  not  procure. — But  it  shames 
me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but  myself  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
— Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our  future  measures ;  and  believe 
me,  brethren,"  he  continued,  his  face  kindling  witii  eagerness, 
"  you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the  ambition  of 
Richard,  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  in  the  path  to  which 
religion  and  glory  summon  you,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an 
archangel  Oh,  no,  no  1  never  would  I  survive  the  thought, 
that  my  fhdlties  and  infirmities  had  been  the  means  to  sever 
this  goodly  fellowship  of  assembled  princes.  I  would  cut  off 
my  lefl  hand  with  my  right,  could  my  doing  so  attest  my 
sincerity.  I  will  yield  up,  voluntarily,  all  right  to  conmiand  in 
the  host  even  mine  own  liege  subjects.  They  shall  be  led  by 
such  sovereigns  as  you  may  nominate,  and  their  King,  ever  but 
too  apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  baton  for  the  adventures  lance, 
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will  serve  under  the  banner  of  Beau-Seant  among  the  Templars 
— ay,  or  under  that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave 
man  to  lead  his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this 
war,  and  feel  your  armour  chsSe  your  tender  bodies,  leave  but 
with  Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  your  soldiers  to 
work  out  the  accomplishment  of  your  vow ;  and  when  Zion  is 
won,"  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  aloft,  as  if  displaying  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  over  Jerusalem — "  when  Zion  is  won,  we 
will  write  upon,  her  gates,  not  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
but  of  those  generous  princes  who  intrusted  him  with  the  means 
of  conquest  1" 

The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression  of  the  militaiy 
monarch,  at  once  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Crusaders, 
reanimated  their  devotion,  and,  fixing  their  attention  on  the 
principal  object  of  the  expedition,  made  most  of  them  who  were 
present  blush  for  having  been  moved  by  such  petty  subjects  of 
complaint  as  had  before  engrossed  them.  Eye  caught  fire  from 
qre,  voice  lent  courage  to  voice.  They  resumed,  as  with  one 
accord,  the  war-ciy  with  which  the  sermon  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
was  echoed  back,  and  shouted  aloud,  **  Lead  us  on,  gallant  Lion's 
heart — ^none  so  worthy  to  lead  where  brave  men  follow.  Lead 
us  on — ^to  Jerusalem — to  Jerusalem  I  It  is  the  will  of  God — 
it  is  the  will  of  Cod  1  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend  an  arm  to 
its  fulfilment!" 

The  shout,  so  suddenly  and  generally  raised,  was  heard  beyond 
the  ring  of  sentinels  who  guarded  the  pavilion  of  Council,  and 
spread  among  the  soldiers  of  the  host,  who,  inactive,  and  di^irited 
by  disease  and  climate,  had  begun,  like  their  leaders,  to  droop 
in  resolution ;  but  the  reappearance  of  Richard  in  renewed  vigour, 
and  the  well-known  shout  which  echoed  from  the  assembly  of 
the' princes,  at  once  rekindled  their  enthusiasm,  and  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  answered  with  the  same  shout  of  *^  Zion, 
Zion  ! — War,  war ! — ^instant  battle  with  the  infidels  1  It  is  the 
will  of  God— it  is  the  wiU  of  God  1 " 

The  acclamations  firom  without  increased  in  their  turn  the 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  within  the  pavilion.  Those  who 
did  not  actually  catch  the  flam6,  were  afraid,  at  least  for  the 
time,  to  seem  colder  than  others.  There  was  no  more  speech 
except  of  a  proud  advance  towards  Jerusalem  upon  the  expiry 
of  the  truce,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  meantime  for 
supplying  and  recruiting  the  army.     The  ooimdl  broke  up,  all 
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apparently  filled  with  the  same  enthusiastio  purpoBe, — ^wMch, 
howevor,  Boon  faded  in  the  boeom  of  most,  ajid  nerer  had  an 
existence  in  that  of  others. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Marqids  Oonrade  and  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  who  retired  together  to  their  qoarters 
ill  at  ease,  and  malcontent  with  the  events  of  the  day. 

**  I  ever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the  cold  sardonic 
expression  peculiar  to  him,  **  that  Richard  would  burst  through 
the  flimsy  wiles  you  spread  for  him,  as  would  a  lion  through  a 
iq^ider's  web.  Thou  seest  he  has  but  to  speak,  and  his  breath 
agitates  these  fickle  fools  as  easily  as  the  whirlwind  catcheth 
scattered  straws,  and  sweqw  them  together,  or  disperses  them 
at  its  pleasure." 

"When  the  blast  has  passed  away,''  said  Oonrade,  ''the 
straws,  which  it  made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will  settle  to  earth 
again.'' 

"  But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  it 
seems,  if  this  new  purpose  of  conquest  shall  be  abandoned  and 
pass  away,  and  each  mighty  prince  shall  again  be  left  to  such 
guidance  as  his  own  scanty  brain  can  supply,  Richard  may  yet 
probably  become  King  of  Jerusalem  by  compact,  and  establish 
those  terms  of  treaty  with  the  Soldan,  which  thou  thyself 
thoughf  st  him  so  lik^y  to  spurn  at  ? " 

"Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaunt,  for  Ohristian  oaths 
are  out  of  fiishion,"  said  Oonrade,  "  say'st  thou  the  proud  King 
of  England  would  unite  his  blood  with  a  heathen  Soldan? — 
My  policy  threw  in  that  ingredient  to  make  the  whole  treaty  an 
abomination  to  him. — ^As  had  for  us  that  he  become  our  master 
by  an  agreement,  as  by  victory." 

'*  Thy  poli(^  hath  ill  calculated  Richard's  digestion,"  answered 
the  Templar ;  **  I  know  his  mind  by  a  whisper  from  the  Arch- 
bishop.— ^And  then  thy  master-stroke  respecting  yonder  banner, 
it  has  passed  off  with  no  more  respect  than  two  cubits  of  em- 
broidered silk  merited.  Marquis  Oonrade,  thy  wit  begins  to 
halt — I  will  trust  thy  fine-spun  measures  no  longer,  but  will 
try  my  own.  Know'st  thou  not  the  peq>le  whom  the  Saracens 
oaUOhar^tesI" 

"  Surely,"  answered  the  Marquis ;  "  they  are  desperate  and 
besotted  enthusiasts,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  advancement 
of  religion — somewhat  like  Templars — only  they  are  never  known 
to  pause  in  the  race  of  their  calling," 
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*'  Jest  not/'  answered  the  scowling  monk ;  "  know,  that  one 
of  these  men  has  set  down,  in  his  bloody  tow,  the  name  of  the 
Island  Emperor  yonder,  to  be  hewn  down  as  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  Moslem  &ith." 

"  A  most  judicious  paynim,"  said  Conrade.  "  May  Mahomet 
send  him  his  paradise  for  a  reward  ! " 

"  He  was  taken  in  the  camp  by  one  of  our  squires,  and,  in 
private  examination,  frankly  avowed  his  fixed  and  determined 
purpose  to  me,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Now  the  Heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented  the  purpose 
of  this  most  judicious  Charegite ! "  answered  Conrade. 

"  He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "  and  secluded  from 
speech  with  others,  as  thou  may'st  suppose— but  prisons  have 
been  broken  " 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped,"  answered 
the  Marquis.  '*  It  is  an  ancient  saying, — no  sure  dungeon  but 
the  grave." 

«  When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest,"  continued  the  military 
priest ;  **  for  it  ia  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  bloodhound  never  to 
quit  the  slot  of  the  prey  he  has  once  scented." 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  I  see  thy  policy — 
it  Lb  dreadful,  but  the  emergency  is  imminent." 

"  I  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  thou  majr'st 
keep  thyself  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproar  will  be  dreadful,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  on  whom  the  English  may  vent  their  rage 
— ^Ay,  and  there  is  another  risk — ^my  page  knows  the  counsels 
of  this  Charegite,"  he  continued;  "and,  moreover,  he  is  a 
peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I  would  I  were  rid  of,  as  he 
thwarts  me  by  presummg  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  not  mine. 
But  our  holy  Order  gives  me  power  to  put  a  remedy  to  such 
inconvenience.  Or  stay — the  Saracen  may  find  a  good  dagger  in 
his  cell,  and  I  warrant  you  he  uses  it  as  he  breaks  forth,  whidi 
will  be  of  a  surety  so  soon  as  the  page  enters  with  his  foNod." 

"It  will  give  the  affair  a  colour,"  said  Conrade;  "and 
yet" 

"  Yei  and  6tt«,"  said  the  Templar,  "are  words  for  fools — 
wise  men  neither  hesitate  nor  retract — ^they  resolve  and  they 
execute." 
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CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

When  'beantj  leads  the  lion  in  her  toQs, 
Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  mane 
Far  lets  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 
So  great  Alddes  made  his  club  a  distafl^ 
And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphal^ 

AifOinrMOUB. 

RiCHABD,  the  onfiispicioas  object  of  the  dark  treacheiy  detailed 
in  the  doBing  part  of  the  last  chapter,  haying  effected,  for  the 
preeent  at  least,  the  triumphant  onion  of  tiie  Crusading  princes, 
in  a  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  had  it  next  at 
heart  to  establish  tranquillity  in  his  own  family ;  and,  now  tiiat 
he  could  judge  more  temperately,  to  inquire  distinctly  into  the 
ctrcumstances  leading  to  tiie  loss  of  his  banner,  and  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  connection  betwixt  his  kinswoman  Edith, 
and  the  banished  adventurer  from  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  the  Queen  and  her  household  were  startled  with 
a  visit  iirom  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  requesting  the  present  attend- 
ance of  the  Lady  Calista  of  MontfiEUiooni,  the  Queen's  principal 
bower-w(»nan,  upon  King  Richard. 

"  What  am  I  to  say,  madami"  said  the  trembling  attendant 
to  the  Queen.     **  He  will  slay  us  all" 

**  Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  His  M^'esty  hath 
lE^nred  the  life  of  the  Scottish  knight,  who  was  the  chief  offmder, 
and  bestowed  him  upon  the  Moorish  physician — he  will  not  be 
severe  upon  a  lady,  though  faulty." 

^  Devise  some  cunning  tale,  wench,"  said  Berengaria.  '^  My 
husband  hath  too  little  time  to  make  inquiry  into  the  truth." 

''  Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith, "  lest  I  tell 
it  for  thee." 

"  With  humble  permission  of  h«r  Miyesiy,"  said  De  Vaux, 
''I  would  say  Lady  Edith  adviseth  weU;  for  although  King 
Bidiard  is  pleased  to  believe  what  it  pleases  your  Grace  to  teU 
him,  yet  I  doubt  his  having  the  same  deference  for  the  Lady 
Calista,  and  in  this  especial  matter." 

*\  The  Lord  of  Gilsland  'Ji  right,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  much 
agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  investigation  which  was  to  take 
pkce :  "  and,  besides,  if  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  forge 
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a  plausible  story,  beshrew  me  if  I  think  I  should  have  the  courage 
to  tell  it." 

In  this  candid  humour,  the  Lady  Calista  was  conducted  by 
De  Vauz  to  the  King,  and  made,  as  she  had  proposed,  a  fiiU 
confession  of  the  decoy  by  which  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  had  been  induced  to  desert  his  post ;  exculpating  the 
Lady  Edith,  who,  she  was  aware,  would  not  fail  to  exculpate 
herself,  and  laying  the  full  burden  on  the  Queen,  her  mistress, 
whose  share  of  the  frolic,  she  well  knew,  would  appear  the  most 
venial  in  the  eyes  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  In  truth,  Richard  was  a 
fond — almost  an  uxorious  husband.  The  first  burst  of  his  wrath 
had  long  since  passed  away,  and  he  was  not  disposed  severely  to 
censure  what  could  not  now  be  amended.  The  wily  Lady  Calista^ 
accustomed  from  her  earliest  childhood  to  fathom  the  intrigues 
of  a  court,  and  watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will, 
hastened  back  to  the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing,  charged 
with  the  King's  commands  that  she  should  expect  a  speedy  visit 
from  him ;  to  which  the  bower-lady  added  a  commentaiy  founded 
on  her  own  observation,  tiding  to  show  that  Richard  meant 
just  to  preserve  so  much  severity  as  might  bring  his  royal  con- 
sort to  repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extend  to  her,  and  all 
concerned,  his  gracious  pardon. 

"Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer,  wench  1"  said  the  Queen, 
much  relieved  by  this  intelligence;  "believe  me,  that,  great 
commander  as  he  is,  Richard  will  find  it  hard  to  circumvent  us 
in  this  matter ;  and  that,  as  the  Pyrenean  shepherds  are  wont 
to  say  in  my  native  Navarre,  many  a  one  comes  for  wool  and 
goes  back  shorn." 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  information  which  Calista 
could  communicate,  the  royal  Berengaria  arrayed  herself  in  her 
most  becoming  dress,  and  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival 
of  the  heroic  Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  prince 
entering  an  offending  province,  in  the  confidence  that  his  busi- 
ness will  only  be  to  inflict  rebuke,  and  receive  submission,  when 
he  unexpectedly  finds  it  in  a  state  of  complete  defiance  and 
insurrection.  Berengaria  well  knew  the  power  of  her  charms, 
and  the  extent  of  Richard's  affection,  and  felt  assured  that  she 
could  make  her  own  terms  good,  now  that  the  first  tremendous 
explosion  of  his  anger  had  expended  itself  without  mischiefl 
Far  from  listening  to  the  King's  intended  rebuke,  as  what  the 
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levity  of  her  conduct  had  justly  dceenred,  she  extenuated,  nay, 
defended,  as  a  harmless^frolic,  that  which  she  was  acoosed  ofl 
She  denied,  indeed,  with  many  a  pretty  form  of  negation,  that 
she  had  directed  Nectabanus  absolutely  to  entice  the  Imight 
farther  than  the  brink  of  the  Mount  on  which  he  kept  watch — 
and  indeed  this  was  so  £u:  true,  that  she  had  not  designed  Sir 
Kenneth  to  be  introduced  into  her  tent — and  then,  eloquent  in 
urging  her  own  defence,  the  Queen  was  far  more  so  in  pressing 
upon  Richard  the  charge  of  ui^dndnees,  in  refusing  her  so  poor 
a  boon  as  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  knight,  who,  by  her  thought- 
less prank,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger  of  martial  law. 
She  wept  and  sobbed  while  she  enlarged  on  her  husband's  ob- 
duracy on  this  score,  as  a  rigour  which  had  threatened  to  make 
her  unhai^y  for  life,  whenever  she  should  reflect  that  she  had 
given,  unthinkingly,  the  remote  cause  for  such  a  tragedy.  The 
vision  of  the  slaughtered  victim  would  have  haunted  her  dreams 
— ^nay,  for  aught  she  knew,  since  such  tlungs  often  hi^pened, 
his  actual  spectre  might  have  stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To 
all  this  miseiy  of  the  mind  was  she  eiqx)6ed  by  the  severity  of 
one,  who,  while  he  pretended  to  dote  upon  her  slightest  glance, 
would  not  forego  one  act  of  poor  revenge,  though  the  issue  was 
to  render  her  miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accompanied  with  the 
usual  arguments  of  tears  and  sighs,  and  uttered  with  such  tone 
and  action,  as  seemed  to  show  that  the  Queen's  resentment 
arose  neither  from  pride  nor  suUenness,  but  from  feelings  hurt 
at  finding  her  consequence  with  her  husband  less  than  she  had 
expected  to  possess. 

The  good  King  Richard  was  considerably  embarrassed.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  one,  whose  very  jealousy  of  his  afieo- 
tion  rendered  her  incapable  of  listening  to  argument,  nor  could 
he  bring  himself  to  use  the  restraint  of  lawful  authority  to  a 
creature  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  her  unreasonable  displea- 
sure. He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  defensive,  endeavoured 
gently  to  chide  her  suspicions,  and  soothe  her  displeasure,  and 
recalled  to  her  mind  that  she  need  not  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  recollections  either  of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since 
Sir  Kenneth  was  alive  and  well,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  him 
upon  the  great  Arabian  physician,  who,  doubtless,  of  all  men, 
Imew  best  how  to  keep  him  living.  But  this  seemed  the  im- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  and  the  Queen's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the 
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idea  of  a  Saracen — a  mediciner — obtainmg  a  boon  for  which, 
with  bare  head,  and  on  bended  knee,  she  had  petitioned  her 
husband  in  vain.  At  this  new  charge,  Richard's  patience  began 
rather  to  give  way,  and  he  said,  in  a  serious  tone  of  yoice, 
^  Berengaria,  the  physician  saved  my  life.  If  it  is  of  value  in 
your  eyes,  you  will  not  grudge  him  a  higher  recompense  than 
the  only  one  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept.'' 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  ui^ged  her  coquettish  dis- 
pleasure to  the  verge  of  safety. 

"  My  Richard,"  she  said,  "  why  brought  you  not  that  sage 
to  me,  that  England's  Queen  might  show  how  she  esteemed 
him  who  could  save  from  extinction  the  lamp  of  chivalry,  the 
glory  of  Engluid,  and  the  light  of  poor  Berengaria's  life  and 
hope?" 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended;  but,  that 
some  penalty  might  be  paid  to  justice,  both  King  and  Queen 
accorded  in  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  agent  Nectabanus, 
who  (the  Queen  being  by  this  time  well  weary  of  the  poor 
dwarf's  humour)  was,  with  his  royal  consort  Guenevra,  sen- 
tenced to  be  banished  from  the  court ;  and  the  unlucky  dwarf 
only  escaped  a  supplementary  whipping,  from  the  Queen's 
assurances  that  he  had  already  sustained  personal  chastisemrat 
It  was  decreed  farther,  that  as  an  envoy  was  shortly  to  be 
despatched  to  Saladin,  acquainting  him  with  the  resolution  of 
the  CouncQ  to  resume  hostilities  so  soon  as  the  truce  was 
ended,  and  as  Richard  proposed  to  send  a  valuable  present  to 
the  Soldan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  high  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  the  services  of  El  Hakim,  the  two  unhappy  crea- 
tures should  be  added  to  it  as  curiosities,  which,  frt>m  their  ex- 
tremely grotesque  appearance,  and  the  shattered  state  a(  their 
intellect,  were  gifts  that  might  well  pass  between  sovereign  and 
sovereign. 

Richard  had  that  day  yet  another  female  encounter  to  sus- 
tain ;  but  he  advimced  to  it  with  comparative  indifierence,  for 
Edith,  though  beautiM,  and  highly  esteemed  by  her  royal  relative 
— nay,  although  she  had  from  his  ui^just  suspicions  actually  sus- 
tained the  injury  of  which  Berengaria  only  affected  to  complain, 
still  was  neither  Richard's  wife  nor  mistress,  and  he  feared  her 
reproaches  less,  although  founded  in  reason,  than  those  of  the 
Queen,  though  unjust  and  fantastical  Having  requested  to 
speak  with  her  apart,  he  was  ushered  into  her  apartment,  ai^oiiH 
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ing  that  of  the  Queen,  whose  two  female  Coptash  slaves  remained 
on  their  knees  in  the  most  remote  comer  during  the  interview. 
A  thin  black  veil  extended  its  ample  folds  over  the  tall  and 
graceful  form  of  the  high-bom  maiden,  and  she  wore  not  upon 
her  person  any  female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever.  She  arose 
and  made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard  entered,  resumed  her 
seat  at  his  command,  and,  when  he  sat  down  beside  her,  waited, 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  until  he  should  communicate  his 
pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  Edith,  as 
their  relationship  authorised,  felt  this  reception  chilling,  and 
opened  the  conversation  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Our  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "  is  angry  with  us ; 
and  we  own  that  strong  circumstances  have  induced  us,  with- 
out cause,  to  suspect  her  of  conduct  alien  to  what  we  have  ever 
known  in  her  course  of  life.  But  while  we  walk  in  this  misty 
valley  of  humanity,  men  will  mistake  shadows  for  substances. 
Can  my  £ur  cousin  not  forgive  her  somewhat  vehement  kin^ 
man,  Richard  T' 

"  Who  can  refuse  forgiveness  to  Richard,**  answered  Edith, 
"  provided  Richard  can  obtain  pardon  of  the  King  ?  " 

"  Come,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Cceur  de  Lion,  "  this  is  all 
too  solenm.  By  Our  Lady,  such  a  melancholy  countenance, 
and  this  ample  sable  veil,  might  make  men  think  thou  wert  a 
new-made  widow,  or  had  lost  a  betrothed  lover,  at  least.  Cheer 
up — ^thou  hast  heard  doubtless  that  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
woe — why  then  keep  up  the  form  of  moummg  ?  " 

"For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagenet — for  the  glory 
which  hath  left  my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned.  "  Departed  honour !  glory  which  hath 
left  our  house ! "  he  repeated,  angrily ;  "  but  my  cousin  Edith 
is  privileged.  I  have  judged  her  too  hastily,  she  has  therefore 
a  right  to  deem  of  me  too  harshly.  But  tell  me  at  least  in 
what- 1  have  foidted." 

"  Plantagenet,"  said  Edith,  "  should  have  either  pardoned  an 
offence,  or  punished  it.  It  misbecomes  him  to  asdgn  free  men, 
Christians  and  brave  knights,  to  the  fetters  of  the  infidels.  It 
becomes  him  not  to  compromise  and  barter,  or  to  grant  life  under 
the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  To  have  doomed  the  unfortunate  to 
death  might  have  been  severity,  but  had  a  show  of  justice ;  to 
condemn  him  to  slavery  and  exile,  was  barefaced  tyranny," 
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"I  Bee,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "you  are  of  those 
pretty  ones  who  think  an  absent  lover  as  bad  as  none,  or  as  a 
dead  one.  Be  patient ;  half-a-score  of  light  horsemen  may  yet 
follow  and  redeem  the  error,  if  thy  gallant  have  in  keeping  any 
secret  which  might  render  his  death  more  convenient  than  his 
banishment." 

"  Peace  with  thy  scurril  jests ! "  answered  Edith,  colouring 
deeply — "  Think  rather,  that  for  the  indulgence  of  thy  mood 
thou  hast  lopped  from  this  great  enterprise  one  goodly  limb, 
deprived  the  Cross  of  one  of  its  most  bi^ve  supporters,  and  placed 
a  servant  of  the  true  God  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen  3  hast 
given,  too,  to  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou  hast  shown  thine  own 
in  this  matter,  some  right  to  say  that  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion 
banished  the  bravest  soldier  in  his  camp,  lest  his  name  in  battle 
might  match  his  own." 

"  I — I ! "  exclaimed  Richard,  now  indeisd  greatljr  moved — 
"  am  I  one  to  be  jealous  of  renown  f — I  would  he  wens  here  to 
profess  such  equality  !  I  would  waive  my  rank  and  my  crown, 
and  meet  him,  man-like,  in  the  lists,  that  it  might  appear 
whether  Richard  Plantagenet  had  room  to  fear  or  to  envy  the 
prowess  of  mortal  man.  Come,  Edith,  thou  think*st  not  as  thou 
say'st.  Let  not  anger  or  grief  for  the  absence  of  thy  lover  make 
thee  uigust  to  thy  kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  sJl  thy  tetchl- 
ness,  values  thy  good  report  as  high  as  that  of  any  one  living." 

"The  absence  of  my  lover  1"  said  the  Lady  Edith.  "But 
yes — he  may  be  well  termed  my  lover,  who  hath  paid  so  dear 
for  the  title.  Unworthy  as  I  might  be  of  such  homage,  I  was 
to  him  like  a  light,  leading  him  forward  in  the  noble  path  of 
chivalry ;  but  that  I  forgot  my  rank,  or  that  he  presumed  be- 
yond his,  is  false,  were  a  king  to  speak  it." 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "  do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth  which  I  have  not  spoken.  I  said  not  you  had  graced 
this  man  beyond  the  favour  which  a  good  knight  may  earn, 
even  frt>m  a  princess,  whatever  be  his  native  condition.  But,  by 
Our  Lady,  I  know  something  of  this  love-gear — it  begins  with 
mute  respect  and  distant  reverence;  but,  when  opportimities 
occur,  famUiarity  increases,  and  so — But  it  skills  not  talking 
with  one  who  thinks  herself  wiser  than  all  the  world." 

"My  kinsman's  counsels  I  willingly  listen  to,  when  they 
are  such,"  said  Edith,  "  as  convey  no  insult  to  my  rank  and 
character." 
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"  Kings,  my  fair  oousin,  do  not  counsel,  but  rather  command/' 
said  Richard. 

**  Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  Edith,  "  but  it  is  because 
they  have  slaves  to  govern." 

*^  Come,  you  might  leam  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of  Soldanrie, 
when  you  hold  so  high  of  a  Scot,"  said  the  King.  "  I  hold 
Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his  word  than  this  William  of  Scotland, 
who  must  needs  be  called  a  Lion,  forsooth — he  hath  foully 
faulted  towards  me,  in  fEoling  to  send  the  auxiliary  aid  he  pro- 
mised. Let  me  tell  thee,  Edith,  thou  may'st  live  to  prefer  a 
true  Turk  to  a  false  Scot." 

"  No — ^never ! "  answered  Edith — "  not  should  Richard  him- 
self embrace  the  £Eilse  religion,  which  he  crossed  the  seas  to 
expel  from  Palestine." 

**  Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "  and  thou 
shalt  have  it.  Even  think  of  me  what  thou  wilt,  pretty  Edith. 
I  shall  not  fcHiget  that  we  are  near  and  dear  cousins." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but  very  little 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  been  dismissed 
fh)m  the  camp ;  and  E^hig  Richard  sat  in  his  pavilion,  enjoying 
an  evening  breeze  from  the  west,  which,  with  unusual  coolness 
on  her  wings,  seemed  breathed  from  merry  England  for  the 
refreshment  of  her  adventurous  monarch,  as  he  was  gradually 
recovering  the  full  strength  which  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
his  gigantic  projects.  There  was  no  one  with  him,  De  Yaux 
having  been  sent  to  Ascalon  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and 
supplies  of  militcuy  munition,  and  most  of  his  other  attendants 
bdng  occupied  in  dififerent  departments,  all  preparing  for  the 
re-opening  of  hostilities,  and  for  a  grand  preparatory  review  of 
the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day.  The  King  sat,  listening  to  the  busy  hum  among  the 
soldiery,  the  clatter  from  the  forges,  where  horse-shoes  were 
preparing,  and  from  the  tents  of  the  armourers,  who  were 
repairing  harness — the  voice  of  the  soldiers,  too,  as  they  passed 
and  repassed,  was  loud  and  cheerful,  carrying  with  its  very  tone 
an  assurance  of  high  and  excited  courage,  and  an  omen  of 
approaching  victory.  While  Richard's  ear  drank  in  these 
sounds  with  delight,  and  while  he  yielded  himself  to  the  visions 
oi  conquest  and  of  glory  which  they  suggested,  an  equerry  told 
him  that  a  messenger  from  Saladin  waited  without 
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*<  Admit  him  instantly/'  said  the  King,  **  and  with  due  honour, 
JoBceline." 

The  English  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  person,  apparently 
of  no  higher  rank  than  a  Nubian  slave,  whose  appearance  was 
nevertheless  highly  interesting.  He  was  of  superb  stature  and 
nobly  formed,  and  his  commanding  features,  although  almost 
jet-black,  showed  nothing  of  negro  descent.  He  wore  over  his 
coal-black  locks  a  milk-white  turban,  and  over  his  shoulders  a 
short  mantle  of  the  same  colour,  open  in  front  and  at  the  sleeves, 
under  which  appeared  a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skm  reach- 
ing within  a  handbreadth  of  the  knee.  The  rest  of  his  muscular 
limbs,  both  legs  and  arms,  were  bare,  excepting  that  he  had 
sandals  on  his  feet,  and  wore  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  silver. 
A  straight  broadsword,  with  a  handle  of  boxwood,  and  a  sheath 
covered  with  snake-skin,  was  suspended  from  his  waist  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  short  javelin,  with  a  broad,  bright,  steel 
head,  of  a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  he  led,  by  a  leash  of 
twisted  silk  and  gold,  a  large  and  noble  stag-hound. 

The  messenger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same  time  partaallj 
uncovering  his  shoulders,  in  sign  of  humiliation,  and  having 
touched  the  earth  with  his  forehead,  arose  so  far  as  to  rest  on 
one  knee,  while  he  delivered  to  the  King  a  silken  napkin,  ea- 
closing  another  of  doth  of  gold,  within  which  was  a  letter  from 
Saladin  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  translation  into  N(ninan- 
English,  which  may  be  modernised  thus : — 

**  Saladin,  King  of  kings,  to  Melech  Ric,  the  Lion  of  England. 
Whereas,  we  are  informed  by  thy  last  message,  that  thou  hast 
chosen  war  rather  than  peace,  and  our  enmity  rather  than  our 
friendship,  we  accoimt  thee  as  one  blinded  in  this  matter,  and 
trust  shortly  to  convince  thee  of  thine  error,  by  the  help  of  our 
invinciUe  forces  of  the  thousand  tribes,  when  Mohammed,  the 
Prophet  of  God,  and  Allah,  the  God  of  the  Prophet,  shall  judge 
the  controversy  betwixt  us.  In  what  remains,  we  make  noble 
accoimt  of  thee,  and  of  the  gifts  which  thou  hast  sent  us,  and 
of  the  two  dwarfs,  singular  in  their  deformity  as  Ysop,  and 
mirthful  as  the  lute  of  Isaack.  And  in  requital  of  these  tokens 
from  the  treasure-house  of  thy  bounty,  behold  we  have  sent 
thee  a  Nubian  slave,  named  Zohauk,  of  whom  judge  not  by  his 
complexion,  accordmg  to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect 
the  dark-rinded  fruit  hath  the  most  exquisite  flavour.  Enow 
that  he  is  strong  to  execute  the  will  of  his  master,  as  Rustan  of 
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Zableetan;  also  he  is  wise  to  give  counsel  when  thou  shalt 
leam  to  hold  communioation  with  him,  for  the  Lord  of  Speech 
hath  been  stricken  with  silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls  of  his 
palace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the  hour  may 
not  be  distant  when  he  may  render  thee  good  service.  And 
herewith  we  bid  thee  &rewell;  trusting  that  our  most  holy 
Prophet  may  yet  call  thee  to  a  sight  of  tibe  truth,  fedling  which 
illumination,  our  desire  is,  foi  the  speedy  restoration  of  thy  royal 
health,  that  Allah  may  judge  between  thee  and  us  in  a  plain 
field  of  battle." 

And  the  misalYe  was  sanctioned  by  the  signature  and  seal  of 
the  Soldan. 

Richard  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood  before 
him,  his  looks  bent  iq)on  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black  marble  statue  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting  life  £rom  the  touch  of  a 
Prometheus.  The  King  of  Ihigland,  who,  as  it  was  emphatically 
said  of  his  successor  Henry  the  £ighth,  loved  to  look  upon  ▲ 
MAN,  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and  symmetry  of 
him  whom  he  now  surveyed,  and  questicmed  him  in  1^  Lingua 
Franca^  "  Art  thou  a  pagan ) " 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and  raising  his  finger  to  his  brow, 
crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Christianity,  then  resumed  his 
posture  of  motionless  humility. 

''  A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard,  "  and  muti- 
lated of  the  oigan  of  speech  by  these  heathen  dogs ) " 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head  in  tok^  of  negative, 
pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and  then  laid  it  upon 
hisownllpa 

''  I  understand  thee,"  said  Richard ;  "  thou  dost  suffer  under 
the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  man.  Canst  thou 
clean  an  armour  and  belt,  and  buckle  it  in  time  of  need  1 " 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat  of  mail, 
which  hung,  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the  chivalrous 
monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he  handled  it  with  such 
nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  c^w  that  he  fully  under^ 
stood  the  business  of  the  armour-bearer. 

"  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a  useful  knave — 
thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my  person,"  said  the 
King,  "  to  show  how  much  I  value  the  gift  of  the  rpyal  Soldan* 
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If  thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  follows  thou  canst  cany  no  tales, 
neither  provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow  touched 
the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant,  as  waiting  for 
his  new  master's  commands. 

"Nay,  thou  shalt  commrace  thy  office  presently,**  said 
Richard,  "  fbr  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that  shield ; 
and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Saladin,  it  should  be  bright 
and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honour  and  mine  own.** 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir  Henry  Neville 
entered  with  a  packet  of  despatches. — "From  England,  my 
lord,**  he  said,  as  he  delivered  it. 

"From  EnglMid — our  own  England  !"  repeated  Richard,  in 
a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm — "Alas!  they  little  think 
how  hard  their  Sovereign  has  been  beset  by  sicfaiess  and  sor- 
row— faint  friends  and  forward  enemies.**  Then  opening  the 
despatches,  he  said,  hastOy,  "  Ha !  this  comes  from  no  peaceful 
land — ^they  too  have  their  feuds. — Neville,  begone — ^I  must  per- 
use these  tidings  alone,  and  at  leisure.** 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon  absorbed 
\n  the  melancholy  details  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  from 
Eng^d,  concerning  the  factions  that  were  tearing  to  pieces  his 
native  dominions — the  disunion  of  his  brothers,  John  and  Geof- 
frey, and  the  quarrels  of  both  with  the  High  Justiciary  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely — ^the  oppressions  practised  by  the  nobles 
upon  the  peasantry,  and  rebellion  of  the  latter  against  their 
masters,  which  had  produced  everywhere  scenes  of  discord,  and 
in  some  instances  the  e£fusion  of  blood.  Details  of  incidents 
mortifying  to  his  pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority,  were 
intermingled  with  the  earnest  lulvice  of  his  wisest  and  most 
attached  counsellors,  that  he  should  presently  return  to  England, 
as  his  presence  offered  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  kingdom  firom 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord,  of  which  France  and  Scotland 
were  likely  to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill-omened  letters, 
compared  the  intelligence  which  some  of  them  contained  with 
the  same  facts  as  differently  stated  in  others,  and  soon  became 
totally  insensible  to  whatever  was  passing  around  him,  although 
seated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  close  to  the  entrance  of  his  tent, 
and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he  oould  see  and  be 
seen  by  tli^  guards  and  others  who  were  stationed  without 
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De^)er  in  the  shadow  of  the  paTition,  and  buBied  with  the 
task  hk  new  master  had  imposed^  sat  the  Nubian  slave,  with 
his  back  rather  turned  toumtlB  the  King.  He  had  finished 
adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk  and  brigandine,  and  was 
now  busily  emplayed  on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buckler,  of  unusual 
size,  and  coTeied  with  steel-plating,  which  Richard  often  used 
in  reconnoitring,  or  actually  stormiug  fortified  places,  as  a  more 
effectual  protection  against  missile  weapons,  than  the  narrow 
triangular  shield  used  on  horseback.  This  pavesse  bore  neither 
the  i^yal  lions  of  England,  nor  any  other  device,  to  attract  the 
observaticm  of  the  defenders  of  thh  walls  against  which  it  was 
advanced ;  the  care,  therefore,  of  the  armourer  was  addressed  to 
causing  its  surface  to  shine  as  bright  as  ciystal,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  successful  Beyond  the  Nubian,  and 
scarce  visiUe  from  without,  lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be 
termed  his  brother  dave,  and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being 
transferred  to  a  royal  owner,  was  couched  close  to  the  side  ci 
the  mute,  with  head  and  ears  on  the  ground,  and  his  limbs  and 
tail  drawn  dose  around  and  under  him. 

While  the  Monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were  thus  occu< 
pied,  another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled  among 
the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about  a  score  of  whom,  respecting 
the  unuenially  pensive  posture  and  dose  occupation  of  their  sove- 
reign, were,  ccmtrary  to  their  wont,  keeping  a  silent  guard  in 
front  of  his  tent.  It  was  not,  however,  more  vigilfmt  than 
usual  Some  were  playing  at  games  of  hazard  with  small 
pebbles,  others  spoke  together  in  whispers  of  the  approaching 
day  of  battle,  and  several  lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded  in 
their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of  a  little 
old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon  of  the  desert, 
a  sort  of  enthusiasts,  who  sometimes  ventured  into  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  though  treated  always  with  contumely,  and 
often  with  violence.  Lideed,  the  luxury  and  profligate  indul- 
gence of  the  Christian  leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  con- 
course in  their  tents,  of  musidans,  courtezans,  Jewish  merchants, 
Copts,  Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations ; 
so  that  the  caftan  and  turban,  though  to  drive  both  from  the 
Holy  Land  was  the  professed  object  of  the  expedition,  were 
nevertheless  ndther  an  uncommon  nor  an  alarming  sight  in 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.    When,  however,  the  little  insig- 
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nificant  figure  we  have  deecribed  approached  so  nigh  as  to 
receive  some  interruption  from  the  warders,  he  dashed  his 
dusky  green  turban  from  his  head,  showed  that  his  beard  and 
eyebrows  were  shaved  like  those  of  a  professed  buffoon,  and 
that  the  expression  of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  features,  as  well 
as  of  his  little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet^  was  that  of  a 
crazed  imagination. 

'*  Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts — ''dance,  or  we  will 
scourge  thee  with  our  bowstrings,  till  thou  spin  as  never  top  did 
under  schoolboy's  ksh." — Thus  shouted  the  reckless  warders, 
as  much  delighted  at  having  a  sul\]ect  to  tease,  as  a  child  when 
he  catches  a  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy  upon  discovering  a  bird's 
nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bounded  from 
the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  them  with  singular 
agility,  which,  when  contrasted  with  his  slight  and  wasted  figure, 
and  diminutive  appearance,  made  him  resemble  a  withered  leaf 
twirled  round  and  around  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winter's  breeze. 
His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed  upwards  from  his  bald  and 
shaven  head,  as  if  some  genie  upheld  him  by  it ;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  die  tiptoe  of  the  per- 
former was  seen  to  touch  the  ground.  Amid  the  vagaries  of  his 
performance,  he  flew  here  and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another, 
still  approaching,  however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that,  when  at  length  he  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  or  three  bounds  still  higher 
than  those  which  he  had  yet  executed,  he  was  not  above  thirty 
yards  from  the  King's  person. 

"  Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman ;  "  th^  always  crave  a 
drink  after  their  merry-go-round." 

"  Aha,  water,  say'st  thou.  Long  Allen  1" — exclaimed  another 
archer,  with  a  most  scornful  emphasis  on  the  despised  element ; 
''  how  wouldst  like  such  beverage  thyself,  after  such  a  morrioe 
dancing?" 

**  The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here,"  said  a  third.  **  We 
will  teach  the  light-footed  old  infidel  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and 
drink  wine  of  Cyprus." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  a  fourth ;  "  and  in  case  he  be  restive,  fetch 
thou  Dick  Hunter's  hem,  that  he  drenches  his  mare  withaL" 
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A  circle  was  inBtantlj  formed  around  the  proetrate  and 
exhaasted  dendfle,  and  while  one  tall  yeoman  raised  his  feeble 
form  from  the  ground,  anotiier  presented  to  him  a  hnge  flagon 
of  wine.  Incapable  of  eqpeech,  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and 
waved  away  from  him  with  his  hand  the  liquor  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet ;  but  his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  be  a|^)eased. 

''The  horn,  the  horn!"  exclaimed  ona  '^Little  difference 
between  a  Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse,  and  we  will  use  him  con- 
forming." 

''  By  Saint  George  you  will  choke  him  1"  said  Long  Allen ; 
''  and,  besides,  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon  a  heaven  dog 
as  mudi  wine  as  would  serve  a  good  Christian  for  a  treble 
night^cap." 

*'  Thou  know'st  not  tibe  nature  of  these  Turks  and  pagans, 
Long  Allen,"  replied  Henry  Woodstall ;  ''  I  tell  thee,  man,  that 
tiiis  flagon  of  C^rus  will  set  his  brains  a-spinning,  just  in  the 
opposite  direction  that  they  went  whirling  in  the  dancmg,  and 
so  bring  him,  as  it  were,  to  himself  again. — Choke  f  he  will 
no  more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  black  bitch  on  the  pound  of 
butter." 

''And  for  grudging  it,"  said  Tomalin  Blacklees,  "why 
riiould'st  thou  grudge  the  poor  paynim  devil  a  drop  of  drink  on 
earth,  since  thou  know'st  he  is  not  to  have  a  drop  to  cool  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  through  a  long  eternity  V* 

"  That  were  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  said  Long  Allen,  "  only  for 
being  a  Turk,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  Had  he  been 
Christian  turned  heathen,  I  grant  you  the  hottest  comer  had 
been  good  winter  quarters  for  him." 

"  Hold  thy  peace.  Long  Allen,"  said  Henry  Woodstall ;  "  I 
tell  thee  that  tongue  of  thine  is  not  the  shortest  limb  about  thee, 
and  I  proph^  that  it  will  bring  thee  into  disgrace  with  Father 
Francis,  as  once  about  the  black-eyed  Siyrian  wench. — But  here 
comes  tlie  horn. — Be  active  a  bit,  man,  wilt  thou,  and  just  force 
open  his  teeth  with  the  haft  of  thy  dudgeon-da^er." 

"  Hold,  hold — ^he  is  conformable,"  said  Tomalin ;  "  see,  see, 
he  signs  for  the  goblet — ^give  him  room,  boys.  Oop  tey  es,  quoth 
the  Dutchman— ^own  it  goes  like  hunb's-wool  1  Nay,  they  are 
true  topers  when  once  they  begin — ^your  Turk  never  cou^  in 
his  cup,  or  stints  in  his  liquoring." 

In  &ct,  tiie  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the  very  bottom  at  a  single 
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pull ;  and  when  he  took  it  from  his  lips,  after  the  whole  contents 
were  exhausted,  only  uttered,  with  a  deep  sigh,  the  words  Allah 
keriniy  or  Qod  is  merciful  There  was  a  laugh  among  the  yeomen 
who  witnessed  this  pottle-deep  potation,  so  obstreperous,  as  to 
rouse  and  disturb  the  King,  who,  raising  his  finger,  said  angrily, 
"  How,  knaves,  no  respect,  no  observance  1" 

All  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  Richard,  which  at  some  times  admitted  of  much 
military  familiarity,  and  at  others  exacted  the  most  precise  re- 
spect, although  the  latter  humour  was  of  much  more  rare  occur- 
rence. Hastening  to  a  more  reverent  distance  from  the  royal 
person,  they  attempted  to  drag  aleng  with  them  the  marabout, 
who,  exhausted  apparently  by  previous  fatigue,  or  overpowered 
by  the  potent  draught  he  had  just  swallowed,  resisted  being 
moved  £^m  the  spot,  both  with  struggles  and  groans. 

''Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,"  whispered  Long  Allen  to  his 
mates ;  "  by  Saint  Christopher,  you  will  make  our  Dickon  go 
beside  himself,  and  we  shall  have  his  dagger  presently  fly  at 
our  costards.  Leave  him  alone,  in  less  than  a  minute  he  will 
sleep  like  a  dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Monarch  darted  another  impatient 
glance  to  the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in  haste,  leaving  the  dervise 
on  the  ground,  unable,  as  it  seemed,  to  stir  a  single  limb  or  joint 
of  his  body.  In  a  moment  afterward,  all  was  as  stiU  and  quiet 
as  it  had  been  before  the  intrusion. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

and  wither'd  Murder, 

Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thos  with  his  stealthy  pacfl» 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Macbeth. 

Foe  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  after  the 
incident  related,  all  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  the  fh>nt  of  the 
royal  habitation.  The  King  read,  and  mused  in  the  entrance 
of  his  pavilion — behind,  and  with  his  back  turned  to  the  same 
entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still  burnished  the  ample 
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in  front  of  all,  at  a  hondred  paces  distant,  the  yeomen  of  the 
gnard  stood,  sat^  or  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their 
own  sports,  bat  pursuing  them  in  sUenoe,  while  on  the  esplan- 
ade betwixt  them  and  the  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  fh)m  a  bundle  of  rags,  the  s^iseless  form  of  the 
marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from  the 
brilliant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the  highly  polished 
shield  now  afforded,  by  means  of  which  he  beheld,  to  hiis  alarm 
and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised  his  head  gently  from 
the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  ail  around  him,  moving  with  a 
well^usted  precaution,  which  seemed  entbely  ino(Hisistent 
with  a  state  of  ebriety.  He  couched  his  head  instantly,  as  if 
satisfied  he  was  unobserved,  and  began,  with  the  lightest 
possible  appearance  of  voluntary  effort,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by 
chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King,  but  stopping,  and 
remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider,  which,  moving 
towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelessness  when 
she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of  obsmration.  This  species  of 
movement  appeared  suspicious  to  the  Ethiopian,  who,  on  his 
part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly  as  possible,  to  interfere,  the 
instant  that  interference  should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  ana  impercep- 
tibly, serpent-like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was  about  ten  yards' 
distance  from  Richard's  person,  when,  starting  on  his  feet,  he 
sprung  forward  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  King's 
l»ck  in  less  than  an  instant,  and  brandished  aloft  the  cangiar, 
or  poniard,  which  he  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  Not  the  presence 
of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved  their  heroic  Monarch — but 
the  motions  of  the  Nubian  had  been  as  well  calculated  as  those 
of  the  enthusiast,  and  ere  the  latter  could  strike,  the  former 
caught  his  uplifted  arm.  Turning  his  fsmatical  wrath  upon 
what  thus  unexpectedly  interposed  betwixt  him  and  his  object, 
the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  marabout,  dealt  the 
Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger,  which,  however,  only  grazed 
his  arm,  while  the  tea  superior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily 
dashed  him  to  the  ground.  Aware  of  what  had  passed,  Richard 
had  now  arisen,  and  with  little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or  interest 
of  any  kind  in  his  countenance,  than  an  ordinary  man  would 
show  in  brushing  off  and  crushing  an  intrusive  wasp,  caught  up 
ibs  stool  <m  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  exclaiming  only, 
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"  Ha,  dog ! "  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the  skull  of  the  assassiiu 
who  tttt^^  twice,  once  in  a  loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tcme, 
the  words,  "  Allah  ackbar  1 " — God  is  yictorioua — and  expired 
at  the  King's  feet 

"  Ye  are  careful  warders,'*  said  Richard  to  his  archers,  in  a 
tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the  bustle  of  what  had 
passed,  in  terror  and  tumult  they  now  rushed  into  his  tent ; — 
"  watchful  sentinels  ye  are,  to  leave  me  to  do  such  hangman's 
work  with  my  own  hand, — Be  silent  all  of  you,  and  oeaae  your 
senseless  clamour!  saw  ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before  1 — Here 
— cast  that  carrion  out  <^  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  the 
trunk,  and  stick  it  on  a  lance,  taking  care  to  turn  the  &ce  to 
Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier  tell  the  foul  impostor,  on  whose 
inspiration  he  came  hither,  how  he  has  sped  on  his  errand. — 
For  thee,  my  swart  and  silent  friend,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
Ethiopian — "  But  how's  this  1 — thou  art  wounded — and  with 
a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for  by  force  of  stab  so  weak 
an  animal  as  that  could  scarce  hope  to  do  more  than  raze  the 
lion's  hide. — Suck  the  poison  from  his  wound,  one  of  you — the 
venom  is  harmless  on  the  lips,  though  fatal  when  it  mingles  with 
the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with  hesi- 
tation, the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a  danger  prevailing  with 
those  who  feared  no  other. 

"  How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  "  are  you  dainty- 
lipped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  that  you  dally  thus) " 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to  whom  the 
King  looked  as  he  spoke,  '*  but  methinks  I  would  not  die  like  a 
poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a  black  chattel  there,  that  is  bought 
and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Martlemas  ox." 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison,"  muttered 
another  yeoman, ''  as  if  he  said,  Qo  to,  swallow  a  gooseberry  I " 

**  Nay,"  said  Richard,  **  I  never  bade  man  do  that  which  I 
would  not  do  myself." 

And  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the  general 
expostulations  of  tho^e  around,  and  the  respectful  opposition  of 
the  Nubian  himself,  the  King  of  England  applied  his  lips  to 
the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treating  with  ridicule  all  remon- 
strances, and  overpowering  all  resistance.  He  had  no  sooner  in- 
termitted his  singular  occupation,  than  the  Nubian  started  from 
him,  and,  casting  a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  by  gesturoo^ 
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as  finn  in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  in  manner,  his  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  the  Monarch  to  renew  so  degrading  an 
employment  Long  Allen  also  interposed,  saying,  that  if  it  were 
necessaiy  to  prevent  the  King  engaging  again  in  a  treatment  of 
this  kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth  were  at  the  service  of 
the  negro  (as  he  called  the  Ethiopian),  and  that  he  would  eat 
him  up  bodily,  rather  than  King  Richurd's  mouth  should  again 
approach  hint 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added  his  remon- 
strances. 

**  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that  the 
hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  ia  over,''  said  the  King — 
"  the  wound  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the  blood  is  scarce  drawn — an 
angry  cat  had  dealt  a  de^)er  scratch — and  for  me,  I  have  but 
to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of  precaution,  though  it  is 
needless." 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his  own  con- 
descension, though  sanctioned  both  by  humanity  and  gratitude. 
But  when  NeviUe  continued  to  make  remonstrances  on  the  peril 
to  his  royal  person,  the  King  imposed  silence  on  him. 

*'  Peace,  I  prithee — make  no  more  of  it — I  did  it  but  to  show 
these  ignorant  pr^udiced  knaves  how  they  might  help  each  other 
when  l^ese  cowardly  caitifb  come  against  us  with  sarbacanes 
and  poisoned  shafts. — But/'  he  added,  '*  take  thee  this  Nubian 
to  thy  quarters,  NeviUe — I  have  changed  my  mind  touching  him 
— let  Mm  be  well  cared  for — ^But,  hark  in  thine  ear — see  that 
he  escapes  thee  not — there  is  more  in  him  than  seem&  Let 
him  have  all  liberty,  so  that  he  leave  not  the  camp. — And  you, 
ye  beef-devouring,  wine-swilling  English  mastLSs,  get  ye  to  your 
guard  again,  and  be  sure  you  keep  it  more  warily.  Think  not 
you  are  now  in  your  own  land  of  fair  play,  where  men  speak  be- 
fore they  strike,  and  shake  hands  ere  they  cut  throats.  Danger 
in  our  land  walks  openly,  and  with  his  blade  drawn,  and  defies 
the  foe  whom  he  means  to  assault ;  but  here,  he  chsdlenges  you 
with  a  silk  glove  instead  of  a  steel  gauntlet,  cuts  your  throat 
with  the  feath^  of  a  turtle-dove,  stabs  you  with  the  tongue  of  a 
priest's  brooch,  (xr  throttles  you  with  the  lace  of  my  lady's 
boddica  Go  to— keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mouths  shut 
— drink  less  and  look  sharper  about  you ;  or  I  will  place  your 
huge  stomachs  on  such  short  allowance,  as  would  pinch  that  of 
a  patient  Scotchman." 

VOL.  XX.  (I 
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The  yeomen,  abashed  and  mortified,  withdrew  to  their  pwit, 
and  Neville  was  banning  to  remonstrate  with  his  master  upou 
the  risk  of  passing  over  thus  slightly  their  negligence  upon  their 
duty,  and  the  propriety  of  an  example  in  a  case  so  peculiarly 
aggravated  as  the  permitting  one  so  suspicious  as  the  marabout 
to  approach  within  dagger's  length  of  his  person,  when  Richard 
interrupted  him  with,  "  Speak  not  of  it,  Neville — ^wouldst  thou 
have  me  avenge  a  petty  risk  to  myself  more  severely  than  the 
loss  of  England's  banner  1  It  has  been  stolen — stolen  by  a  thief, 
or  delivered  up  by  a  traitor,  and  no  blood  has  been  shed  for  it. 
— My  sable  ftiend,  thou  art  an  expounder  of  mysteries,  saith  the 
illustrious  Soldan — now  would  I  give  thee  thine  own  weight  in 
gold  if,  by  raising  one  still  blacker  than  thyself,  or  by  what  other 
means  thou  wilt,  thou  couldst  show  me  the  thief  who  did  mine 
honour  that  wrong.     What  say'st  thou  ?  ha  ! " 

The  youth  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered  only  that 
imperfect  sound  proper  to  his  melancholy  condition,  then  folded 
his  arms,  looked  on  the  King  with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  and 
nodded  in  answer  to  his  question. 

"  How  1 "  said  Richard,  with  joyful  impatience,  "  Wilt  thou 
undertake  to  make  discovery  in  this  matter ) " 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

"  But  how  shall  we  understand  each  other  ? "  said  the  King. 
— "  Canst  thou  write,  good  fellow  1 " 

The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 

"  Give  him  writing-tools,"  said  the  King.  "  They  were  readier 
in  my  father's  tent  than  mine — but  they  be  somewhere  about,  if 
this  scorching  climate  hath  not  dried  up  the  ink. — ^Why,  this 
fellow  is  a  jewel — a  black  diamond,  Neville." 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  Neville,  "  if  I  might  speak 
my  poor  mind,  it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware.  This  man  must 
be  a  wizard,  and  wizards  deal  with  the  Enemy,  who  hath  most 
interest  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  bring  dissension  into 
oiur  councils,  and" 

"  Peace,  Neville,"  said  Richard.  "  Hollo  to  your  northern 
hound  when  he  is  close  on  the  haunch  of  the  deer,  and  hope  to 
recall  him,  but  seek  not  to  stop  Plantagenet  when  he  hath  hope 
to  retrieve  his  honour." 

The  slave,  who  during  this  discussion  had  been  writing,  in 
which  art  he  seemed  skilftd,  now  arose,  and  pressing  what  he 
had  written  to  his  brow,  prostrated  hunself  as  usual,  ere  he 
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delivered  it  into  the  King's  hands.  The  scroll  was  in  French, 
although  their  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by 
Richard  in  the  Lingua  Franca. 

"  To  Richard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King  of  England, 
this  from  the  humblest  of  his  slaves.  Mysteries  are  the  sealed 
caskets  of  Heaven,  but  wisdom  may  devise  means  to  open  the 
lock.  Were  your  slave  stationed  where  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian host  were  made  to  pass  before  him  in  order,  doubt  nothing, 
that  if  he  who  did  the  iiyury  whereof  my  King  complains  shall 
be  among  the  number,  he  may  be  made  manifest  in  his  iniquity, 
though  it  be  hidden  under  seven  veils." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George ! "  said  King  Richard,  "  thou  hast 
spoken  most  opportunely. — Neville,  thou  know*st,  that  when 
we  muster  our  troops  to-morrow,  the  princes  have  agreed,  that 
to  expiate  the  afiOront  offered  to  England  in  the  theft  of  her 
Banner,  the  leaders  should  pass  our  new  standard  as  it  floats 
on  Saint  George's  Mount,  and  salute  it  with  formal  regard. 
Believe  me,  the  secret  traitor  will  not  dare  to  absent  himself 
from  an  expurgation  so  solemn,  lest  his  very  absence  should  be 
matter  of  suspicion.  There  will  we  place  our  sable  man  of 
counsel,  and,  if  his  art  can  detect  the  villain,  leave  me  to  deal 
with  him." 

"  My  liege,"  said  Neville,  with  the  frankness  of  an  English 
baron,  "  beware  what  work  you  begin.  Here  is  the  concord  of 
our  holy  league  unexpectedly  renewed — will  you,  upon  such 
suspicion  as  a  negro  slave  can  instil,  tear  open  wounds  so  lately 
closed — or  will  you  use  the  solemn  procession,  adopted  for  the 
reparation  of  your  honour,  and  establishment  of  unanimity 
amongst  the  discording  princes,  as  the  means  of  again  finding 
out  new  cause  of  offence,  or  reviving  ancient  quarrels  ?  It  were 
scarce  too  strong  to  say,  this  were  a  breach  of  the  declaration 
your  Grace  made  to  the  assembled  Council  of  the  Crusade." 

"Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  him,  "thy 
zeal  makes  thee  presumptuous  and  unmannerly.  Never  did  I 
promise  to  abstain  from  taking  whatever  means  were  most  pro- 
mising, to  discover  the  infamous  author  of  the  attack  on  my 
honour.  Ere  I  had  done  so,  I  would  have  renotmced  my  king- 
dom— my  life.  All  my  declarations  were  under  this  necessary 
and  absolute  qualification ; — only,  if  Austria  had  stepped  forth 
and  owned  the  injury  like  a  man,  I  proffered,  for  the  sake  of 
Christendom,  to  have  forgiven  hwi,** 
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"  But,"  contiuued  the  baron,  anxiously,  "  what  hope  that  this 
juggling  slave  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  witii  your  Grace?" 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  the  King;  "thou  think'st  thyself 
mighty  wise,  and  art  but  a  fool.  Mind  thou  my  chai|;e  touch- 
ing  this  fellow — there  is  more  in  him  than  thy  Westmoreland 
wit  can  fathom. — ^And  thou,  swart  and  silent,  prepare  to  per- 
form the  feat  thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  King, 
thou  shalt  choose  thine  own  recompense. — Lo,  he  writes  again." 

The  mute  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  King,  with 
the  same  form  as  before,  another  slip  of  paper,  containing  these 
words. — "  The  will  of  the  King  is  the  law  to  his  slave — nor 
doth  it  become  him  to  ask  guerdon  for  discharge  of  his  devoir." 

"  Guerdon  and  devoir  I "  said  the  Eling,  interruptiDg  himself 
as  he  read,  and  speaking  to  Neville  in  the  English  tongue  with 
some  emphasis  on  the  words, — "  These  Eastern  people  will  profit 
by  the  Crusaders — ^they  are  acquiring  the  language  of  chivalry ! 
— And  see,  Neville,  how  discomposed  that  fellow  looks — were  it 
not  for  his  colour,  he  would  blush.  I  should  not  think  it  strange 
if  he  understood  what  I  say — they  are  perilous  linguists." 

"  The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's  eye,"  said  Neville; 
"  it  is  nothing  more." 

"  Well,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  paper  with 
his  finger,  as  he  proceeded,  "  this  bold  scroll  proceeds  to  say, 
that  our  trusty  mute  ia  charged  with  a  message  from  Saladin  to 
the  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  and  craves  means  and  opportunity 
to  deliver  it.  What  think'st  thou  of  a  request  so  modest — ha ! 
NeviUe?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  NevOle,  "  how  such  freedom  may  relish 
with  your  Grace ;  but  the  lease  of  the  messenger's  neck  would 
be  a  short  one,  who  should  carry  such  a  request  to  the  Soldan 
on  the  part  of  your  Majesty." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  his  sunburnt 
beauties,"  said  Richard;  "and  for  punishing  this  fellow  for 
discharging  his  master's  errand,  and  that  when  he  has  just 
saved  my  life — ^methinks  it  were  something  too  summary.  I'll 
tell  thee,  Neville,  a  secret — for,  although  our  sable  and  mute 
minister  be  present,  he  cannot,  thou  knoVst,  tell  it  over  again, 
even  if  he  should  chance  to  understand  us — I  tell  thee,  that  for 
this  fortnight  past,  I  have  been  under  a  strange  spdl,  and  I 
would  I  were  disenchanted.  There  has  no  sooner  any  one  done 
me  good  service,  bni  lo  you,  he  cancels  his  interest  in  me  by 
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Bome  deep  iigury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  hath  de- 
served death  at  my  hands  for  some  treachery  or  some  insult,  is 
sure  to  be  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  who  confers  upon  me 
some  obligation  that  overbalances  his  demerits,  and  renders 
respite  of  his  sentence  a  debt  due  from  my  honour.  Thus,  thou 
seest,  I  am  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  my  royal  function,  since 
I  can  neither  punish  men  nor  reward  them.  Until  the  influence 
of  this  disqualifying  planet  be  passed  away,  I  will  say  nothing 
concerning  the  request  of  this  our  sable  attendant,  save  that  it 
is  an  unusually  bold  one,  and  that  his  best  chance  of  finding 
grace  in  our  eyes  will  be,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  discovery 
which  he  proposes  to  achieve  in  our  behalf.  Meanwhile,  Neville, 
do  thou  look  well  to  him,  and  let  him  be  honourably  cared  for. — 
And  hark  thee  once  more,"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  ^*  seek 
out  yonder  hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  bring  him  to  me  forthwith, 
be  he  saint  or  savage,  madman  or  sane.  Let  me  see  him 
privately." 

Neville  retired  from  the  royal  tent,  signing  to  the  Nubian  to 
follow  him,  and  much  surprised  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  especially  at  the  unusual  demeanour  of  the  King.  In  general, 
no  task  was  so  easy  as  to  discover  Richard's  immediate  course 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  though  it  might,  in  some  cases,  be 
diflBcult  to  calculate  its  duration ;  for  no  weathercock  obeyed  the 
changing  wind  more  readily,  than  the  King  his  gusts  of  passion. 
But,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  n^anner  seemed  unusuidly  con- 
strained and  myst^ous,  nor  was  jt  easy  to  guess  whether  dis- 
pleasure or  kindness  predominated  in  his  conduct  towards  his 
new  depaident,  or  in  the  looks  with  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  regarded  him.  The  ready  service  which  the  King  had  rendered 
to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  the  Nubian's  wound,  might  seem 
to  balance  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  by  the  slave,  when 
he  intercepted  the  blow  of  the  assassin ;  but  it  seemed,  as  a  much 
longer  account  remained  to  be  arranged  between  them,  that  the 
Monarch  was  doubtful  whether  the  settlement  might  leave  hun, 
upon  the  whole,  debtor  or  creditor,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
assumed,  in  the  meantime,  a  neutral  demeanour,  which  might 
suit  with  either  character.  As  for  the  Nubian,  by  whatever 
means  he  had  acquired  the  art  of  writing  the  European  languages, 
the  King  remained  convinced  that  the  English  tongue  at  least 
was  unknown  to  him,  since,  having  watched  him  closely  during 
the  last  part  of  the  interview,  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  any 
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one  understanding  a  conversation,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
subject,  to  have  so  completely  avoided  the  appearance  of  taking 
on  interest  in  it. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Who's  there  ? — Approach — ^'tip  kindly  done — 
My  learn'd  physician  and  a  friend. 

Sib  Eustace  Grey. 

Cub  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  previous  to  the 
incidents  last  mentioned,  when,  as  the  readw  must  remember, 
the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  bestowed  upon  the 
Arabian  physician  by.  King  Richard,  rather  as  a  slave  than  in 
any  other  capacity,  was  exiled  from  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  whose  ranks  he  had  so  often  and  so  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself.  He  followed  his  new  master,  for  so  we  must  now  term 
the  Hakim,  to  the  Moorish  tents  which  contained  his  retinue  and 
his  property,  with  the  stupid  feelings  of  one,  who,  fallen  from 
the  summit  of  a  precipice,  and  escaping  imexpectedly  with  life, 
is  just  able  to  drag  himself  from  the  fatal  spot,  but  without  the 
power  of  estimating  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  he  has  sus- 
tained. Arrived  at  the  tent,  he  threw  himsdf,  without  speech 
of  any  kind,  upon  a  couch  of  dressed  buffalo's  hide,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  conductor,  and  hiding  his  face  betwixt 
his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  as  if  his  heart  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting.  The  physician  heard  him,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to 
his  numerous  domestics  to  prepare  for  their  departure  the  next 
morning  before  daybreak,  and  moved  with  compassion,  interrupted 
his  occupation,  to  sit  down  cross-legged,  by  the  side  of  his  couch, 
and  administer  comfort  according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  be  of  good  comfort — for  ^at  sayeth 
the  poet — *  It  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  the  servant  of  a 
kind  master,  than  be  the  slave  of  his  own  wild  passions.'  Again, 
be  of  good  courage ;  because,  whereas  Ysouf  Ben  Yagoube  was 
sold  to  a  King  by  his  brethren,  even  to  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt, 
thy  King  hath,  on  the  other  hand,  bestowed  thee  on  one  who 
will  be  to  thee  as  a  brother." 

Sir  Kenneth  made  an  effort  to  thank  the  Hakim,  but  his  heart 
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was  too  ftill,  and  the  indistinct  sounds  which  accompanied  his 
abortive  attempts  to  reply,  induced  the  kind  physician  to  desist 
from  his  prematnro  endeavours  at  consolation.  He  left  his  new 
domestic,  or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his  sorrows,  and  having 
commanded  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure  on 
the  morning,  sat  down  upon  the  carpet  of  t^e  tent,  and  indulged 
himself  in  a  moderate  repast.  After  he  had  thus  refreshed  him- 
self, similar  viands  were  offered  to' the  Scottish  Knight;  but 
though  the  slaves  let  him  understand  that  the  next  day  would  be 
far  advanced  ere  they  would  halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment, 
Sir  Kenneth  could  not  overcome  the  disgust  which  he  felt  against 
swallowing  any  nourishment,  and  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  taste 
nothing,  saving  a  draught  of  cold  water. 

He  was  awake,  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  performed  his 
usual  devotions,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  repose,  nor  had  sleep 
visited  him  at  tiie  hour  of  midnight,  when  a  movement  took  place 
among  the  domestics,  whieh,  though  attended  with  no  speech, 
and  very  little  noise,  made  him  aware  they  were  loading  the 
camels  and  preparing  for  departure.  In  the  course  of  these  pre- 
parations, the  last  person  who  was  disturbed,  excepting  the 
physician  himself,  was  the  Knight  of  Scotland,  whom,  about  three 
in  the  morning,  a  sort  of  migor-domo,  or  master  of  the  household, 
acquaiuted  that  he  must  arise.  He  did  so,  without  further  answer, 
and  followed  him  into  the  moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels, 
most  of  which  were  already  loaded,  and  one  only  remained  kneel- 
ing until  its  burden  should  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  camels  stood  a  number  of  horses  ready 
bridled  and  saddled,  and  the  Hakim  himself,  coming  forth, 
mounted  on  one  of  them  with  as  much  agility  as  the  grave  de- 
eorum  of  his  character  permitted,  and  directed  another,  which  he 
pointed  out,  to  be  led  towards  Sir  Kenneth.  An  English  officer 
was  in  attendance,  to  escort  them  through  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  to  ensure  their  leaving  it  in  safety,  and  all  was 
ready  for  their  departure.  The  pavilion  which  they  had  left, 
was,  in  the  meanwhile,  struck  with  singular  despatch,  and  the 
tent-poles  and  coverings  composed  the  burden  of  the  last  camel 
— when  the  physician,  pronouncing  solemnly  the  verse  of  the 
Koran,  "  God  be  our  guide,  and  Mohammed  our  protector,  in  the 
desert  as  in  the  watered  field,"  the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly 
in  motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by  the  various 
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sentinels  who  maintained  guard  there,  and  suffered  to  proceed 
in  silence,  or  with  a  muttered  curse  upon  their  prophet,  as  they 
passed  the  post  of  some  more  zealous  Crusader.  At  length  the 
last  barriers  were  left  behind  them,  and  the  party  formed  them- 
selves for  the  march  with  military  precaution.  Two  or  three 
horsemen  advanced  in  front  as  a  vanguard ;  one  or  two  remained 
a  bowshot  in  the  rear ;  and,  wherever  the  ground  admitted,  others 
were  detached  to  keep  an  outlook  on  the  flanks.  In  this  manner 
they  proceeded  onward,  while  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  back  on  the 
moonlight  camp,  might  now  indeed  seem  banished,  deprived  at 
once  of  honour  and  liberty,  from  the  glimmering  banners  under 
which  he  had  hoped  to  gain  additional  renown,  and  the  tented 
dwellings  of  chividry,  of  Christianity,  and — of  Edith  Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  in  his  usual  tone 
of -sententious  consolation — "  It  is  unwise  to  look  back  when  the 
journey  lieth  forward ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  the  horse  of  the  knight 
made  such  a  perilous  stumble,  as  threatened  to  add  a  practical 
moral  to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  by  this  hint  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  management  of  his  steed,  which  more  than  once  required 
the  assistance  and  support  of  the  check-bridle,  although,  in  other 
respects,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  at  once,  and  active,  tiian  the 
ambling  pace  at  which  the  animal  (which  was  a  mare)  proceeded. 

"The  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the  sententious 
physician,  "  are  like  those  of  human  fortune ;  seeing  that  amidst 
his  most  swift  and  easy  pace,  the  rider  must  guard  himself 
against  a  fall,  and  that  it  is  when  prosperity  is  at  the  highest, 
that  our  prudence  should  be  awake  and  vigilant  to  prevent 
misfortune." 

The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even  the  honeycomb,  and  it 
is  scarce  a  wonder  that  the  knight,  mortified  and  harassed  with 
misfortunes  and  abasement,  became  something  impatient  of 
hearing  his  misery  made,  at  every  turn,  the  ground  of  proverbs 
and  apothegms,  however  just  and  apposite. 

"  Methinks,"  he  said,  rather  peevishly,  "  I  wanted  no  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  instability  of  fortune — though  I  would 
thank  thee.  Sir  Hakim,  for  thy  choice  of  a  steed  for  me,  would 
the  jade  but  stumble  so  effectually  as  at  once  to  break  my  neck 
and  her  own." 

"  My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sage,  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  "  thou  speakcst  as  one  of  the  foolish.     Thdu  say'st  in 
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thy  heart,  that  the  sage  should  have  given  yon,  as  his  gnest, 
the  younger  and  better  horse,  and  reserved  the  old  one  for  him- 
self;  but  know  that  the  defects  of  the  older  steed  may  be  com- 
pensated by  the  enei^gies  of  the  young  rider,  whereas  the  violence 
of  the  young  horse  requires  to  be  moderated  by  the  cold  temper 
of  the  older." 

So  spoke  the  sage  3  but  neither  to  this  observation  did  Sir 
Kenneth  return  any  answer  which  could  lead  to  a  continuance 
of  their  conversation,  and  the  physician,  wearied,  perhaps,  of 
administering  comfort  to  one  who  would  not  be  comforted, 
signed  to  one  of  his  retinue. 

"  Hassan,"  he  said,  ''  hast  thou  nothing  wherewith  to  beguile 
the  way  1" 

Hassan,  story-teller  and  poet  by  profession,  spurred  up,  upon 
this  summons,  to  exercise  his  calling. — '*  Lord  of  the  palace  of 
life,"  he  said,  addressing  the  physician,  "thou,  before  whom 
the  angel  Amel  spreadeth  his  wings  for  flight — thou,  wiser 
than  Solimann  Ben  Daoud,  upon  whose  signet  was  inscribed 
the  KBAL  KAMS  which  controls  the  spirits  of  the  elements — 
forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  while  thou  travellest  upon  the  track  of 
benevolence,  bearing  healing  and  hope  wherever  thou  comest. 
thine  own  course  should  be  saddened  for  lack  oi  the  tale  and 
of  the  song.  Behold,  while  thy  servant  is  at  thy  side,  he  will 
pour  forth  the  treasures  of  his  memory,  as  the  fountain  sendeth 
her  stream  beside  the  pathway,  for  the  refreshment  of  him  that 
walketh  thereon." 

After  tiiis  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice,  and  began  a 
tale  of  love  and  magic,  intermixed  with  feats  of  warlike  achieve- 
ment, and  ornamented  with  abundant  quotations  from  the  Persian 
poets,  with  whose  compositions  the  orator  seemed  familiar. 
The  retinue  of  the  physician,  such  excepted  as  were  necessarily 
detained  in  attendance  on  the  camels,  thronged  up  to  the  nar- 
rator, and  pressed  as  close  as  deference  for  their  master  permitted, 
to  e^joy  the  delight  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  ever 
derived  from  this  species  of  exhibition. 

At  another  time,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language,  Sir  Kenneth  might  have  been  interested  in  the 
recitation,  which,  though  dictated  by  a  more  extravagant  imagi- 
nation, and  expressed  in  more  inflated  and  metaphorical  language, 
bore  yet  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  then 
so  &8hi(Miable  in  Europe.     But  as  matters  stood  with  him,  he 
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was  scarcely  even  sensible  that  a  man  in  the  centre  of  the 
cavalcade  recited  and  sung,  in  a  low  tone,  for  nearly  two  hours, 
modulating  his  voice  to  the  various  moods  of  passion  intro- 
duced into  the  tale,  and  receiving,  in  return,  now  low  mur- 
murs of  applause,  now  muttered  expressions  of  wonder,  now 
sighs  and  tears,  and  sometimes,  what  it  was  far  more  difficult 
to  extract  from  such  an  audience,  a  tribute  of  smiles,  and  even 
laughter. 

During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile,  however 
abstracted  by  his  own  deep  sorrow,  was  occasionally  awakened 
by  the  low  wail  of  a  dog,  secured  in  a  wicker  enclosure  sus- 
pended on  one  of  the  camek,  which,  as  an  experienced  woods- 
man, he  had  no  hesitation  in  recognising  to  be  that  of  his  own 
faithful  hound  ;  and  from  ihe  plaintive  tone  of  the  animal,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  master's  vicinity,  and, 
in  his  way,  invoking  his  assistance  for  liberty  and  rescue. 

''  Alas !  poor  Roswal,"  he  said,  '*  thou  callest  for  aid  and 
sympathy  upon  one  in  stricter  bondage  than  thou  thyself 
art  I  will  not  seem  to  heed  thee,  or  return  thy  affection, 
since  it  would  serve  but  to  load  our  parting  with  yet  more 
bitterness." 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space  of  dim  hazy 
dawn,  which  forms  the  twilight  of  a  Syrian  morning.  But 
when  the  very  first  line  of  the  sun's  disk  began  to  rise  above 
the  level  horizon,  and  when  the  very  first  level  ray  shot  glim- 
mering in  dew  along  the  surface  of  the  desert,  which  the 
travellers  had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of  £1  Hakim 
himself  overpowered  and  cut  short  the  narrative  of  the  tale- 
teller, while  he  caused  to  resound  along  the  sands  the  solemn 
summons,  which  the  muezzins  thunder  at  morning  from  the 
minaret  of  every  mosque. 

"  To  prayer ! — to  prayer !  (Jod  is  the  one  Qod. — To  prayer — 
to  prayer !  Mohammed  ia  the  prophet  of  Gk)d. — To  prayer — 
to  prayer !  Time  is  fiying  from  you. — To  prayer — to  prayer ! 
Judgment  is  drawing  nigh  to  you." 

In  an  instant  each  Moslem  cast  himself  from  his  horse, 
turned  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with  sand  an 
imitation  of  those  ablutions,  which  were  elsewhere  required  to 
be  made  with  water,  while  each  individual,  in  brief  but  fervent 
ejaculations,  recommended  himself  to  the  care,  and  his  sins  to 
the  foigiveness,  of  God  and  the  Prophet.     Even  Sir  Kenneth, 
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whose  reason  at  once  and  prejudices  were  offended  by  seeing 
his  companions  in  that  which  he  considered  as  an  act  of 
idolatry,  could  not  help  respecting  the  sincerity  of  their  mis- 
guided zeal,  and  being  stimulated  by  their  fervour  to  apply 
supplications  to  Heaven  in  a  purer  form,  wondering,  meanwhile, 
what  new-bom  feelings  could  teach  him  to  accompany  in  prayer, 
though  with  varied  invocation,  those  veiy  Saracens,  whose 
heathenish  worship  he  had  conceived  a  crime  dishonourable  to 
the  land  in  which  high  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  where 
the  day-star  of  redemption  had  arisen. 

The  act  of  devotion,  however,  though  rendered  in  such 
strange  society,  burst  purdy  from  his  natural  feelings  of 
religious  duty,  and  had  its  usual  effect  in  composing  the  spirits, 
which  had  been  long  harassed  by  so  rapid  a  succession  of 
calamities.  The  sincere  and  earnest  approach  of  the  Christian 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  teaches  the  beet  lesson  of  patience 
under  affliction;  since  wherefore  should  we  mock  the  Deity 
with  supplications,  when  we  insult  him  by  murmuring  under 
his  decrees  ]  or  how,  while  our  prayers  have  in  every  word 
admitted  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  the  things  of  time  in 
comparison  to  those  of  eternity,  should  we  hope  to  deceive  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  by  permitting  the  world  and  worldly 
passions  to  reassume  the  reins  even  immediately  after  a  solemn 
address  to  Heaven  ?  But  Sir  Kenneth  was  not  of  these.  He 
felt  himself  comforted  and  strengthened,  and  better  prepared  to 
execute  or  submit  to  whatever  his  destiny  might  call  upon  him 
to  do  or  to  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their  saddles,  and 
continued  their  route,  and  the  tale-teller,  Hassan,  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  narrative;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  the  same 
attentive  audience.  A  horseman,  who  had  ascended  some  high 
ground  on  the  right  hand  of  the  little  column,  had  returned  on 
a  speedy  gallop  to  El  Hakim,  and  communicated  with  him« 
Four  or  five  more  cavaliers  had  then  been  despatched,  and  the 
little  band,  which  might  consist  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
sons, began  to  follow  them  with  their  eyes,  as  men  from  whose 
gestures,  and  advance  or  retreat,  they  were  to  augur  good  or 
evil.  Hassan,  finding  his  audience  inattentive,  or  being  himself 
attracted  by  the  dubious  appearances  on  the  flank,  stinted  in  bis 
song ;  and  the  march  be(»me  silent,  save  when  a  camel-driver 
called  out  to  his  patient  charge,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the 
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Hakim  communicated  with  his  next  neighbour,  in  a  hurried 
and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  continued  until  they  had  rounded  a  ridge, 
composed  of  hillocks  of  sand,  which  concealed  from  their  main 
body  the  object  that  had  created  this  alarm  among  their 
scouts.  Sir  Kenneth  could  now  see,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more,  a  dark  object  moving  rapidly  on  the  bosom  of  the 
desert,  which  his  experienced  eye  recognised  for  a  party  of  cavalry, 
much  superior  to  their  own  in  niunbers,  and,  from  the  thick  and 
frequent  flashes  which  flung  back  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
it  was  plain  that  these  were  Europeans  in  their  complete  panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  El  Hakim  now 
cast  upon  their  leader,  seemed  to  indicate  deep  apprehension ; 
while  he,  with  gravity  as  undisturbed  as  when  he  called  his 
followers  to  prayer,  detached  two  of  his  best  mounted  cavaliers, 
with  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  prudence  permitted 
to  these  travellers  of  the  desert,  and  observe  more  minutely 
their  numbers,  their  character,  and,  if  possible,  their  purpose. 
The  approach  of  danger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like 
a  stimulating  draught  to  one  in  apathy,  and  recalled  Sir 
Kenneth  to  himself  and  his  situation. 

• "  What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen,  for  such 
they  seem  ? "  he  said  to  the  Hakim. 

"  Fear ! "  said  El  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  disdainfully — 
"  The  sage  fears  nothing  but  Heaven — ^but  ever  expects  from 
wicked  men  the  worst  which  they  can  do." 

"  They  are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  and  it  is  the 
time  of  truce — ^why  should  you  fear  a  breach  of  faith  1 " 

"They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  answered 
El  Hakim,  "  whose  vow  limits  them  to  know  neither  truce  nor 
faith  with  the  worshippers  of  Islam.  May  the  Prophet  blight 
them,  both  root,  branch,  and  twig ! — Their  peace  is  war,  and 
their  faith  is  falsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Palestine  have  their 
times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  The  Lion  Richard  wiH  spare 
when  he  has  conquered — ^the  eagle  Philip  will  close  his  wing 
when  he  has  stricken  a  prey — even  the  Austrian  bear  will  sleep 
when  he  is  gorged ;  but  this  horde  of  ever-hungry  wolves  know 
neither  pause  nor  satiety  in  their  rapine. — Seest  thou  not  that 
they  are  detaching  a  party  from  their  main  body,  and  that  they 
take  an  eastern  direction?  Yon  are  their  pages  and  squires, 
whom  they  train  up  in  their  accursed  mysteries,  and  whom,  aa 
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lighter  mounted,  they  send  to  cut  us  off  from  our  watering- 
place.  But  they  will  be  disappointed ;  I  know  the  war  of  the 
desert  yet  better  than  they." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and  his  whole 
demeanour  and  countenance  was  at  once  changed  from  the 
solemn  repose  of  an  eastern  sage,  accustomed  more  to  contem- 
plation than  to  action,  into  the  prompt  and  proud  expression 
of  a  gallant  soldier,  whose  energies  are  roused  by  the  near 
approfich  of  a  danger,  which  he  at  once  foresees  and  despises. 

To  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had  a  different 
aspect,  and  whoi  Adonbec  said  to  him,  *'  Thou  must  tany  dose 
by  my  side,"  he  answered  solemnly  in  the  negative. 

"  Yonder,"  he  said,  "  are  my  comrades  in  arms — ^the  men  in 
whose  society  I  have  vowed  to  fight  or  fall — on  their  banner 
gleams  the  sign  of  our  most  blessed  redemption — I  cannot  fly 
from  the  Cross  in  company  with  the  Crescent." 

"  Fool ! "  said  the  Hakim ;  **  their  first  action  would  be  to 
do  thee  to  death,  were  it  only  to  conceal  their  breach  of  the 
truce." 

''Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth; 
*'  but  I  wear  not  the  bonds  of  the  infidels  an  instant  longer 
than  I  can  cast  them  from  me." 

''  Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me,"  said  £1  Hakim. 

"Compel!"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.  "Wert  thou 
not  my  benefactor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will  to  be  such,  and 
were  it  not  that  it  is  to  thy  confidence  I  owe  the  freedom  of 
these  hands,  which  thou  mightest  have  loaded  with  fetters,  I 
would  show  thee  that,  unarmed  as  I  am,  compulsion  would  be 
no  easy  task." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  replied  the  Arabian  physician ;  "  we  lose 
time  even  when  it  is  becomiog  precious." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttered  a  loud  and 
dirill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his  retinue,  who  instantly  dis- 
persed themselves  on  the  face  of  the  desart,  in  as  many  different 
directions  as  a  chaplet  of  beads  when  the  string  is  broken.  Sir 
Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note  what  ensued ;  for,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  Hakim  seized  the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  putting  his 
own  to  its  mettle,  both  sprung  forth  at  once  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  light,  and  at  a  pitch  of  velocity  which  almost  deprived 
the  Scottish  knight  of  the  power  of  respiration,  and  left  him 
absolutely  incapable,  had  he  been  desirous^  to  have  checked  the 
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career  of  his  guide.  Practised  as  Sir  Kenneth  was  in  horseman- 
ship from  his  earliest  youth,  the  speediest  horse  he  had  ever 
mounted  was  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  Arabian 
sage.  They  spumed  the  sand  from  behind  them — they  seemed 
to  devour  the  desert  before  them — miles  flew  away  with  minutes, 
and  yet  their  strength  seemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration 
as  A*ee  as  when  they  first  started  upon  the  wonderfdl  race. 
The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed  more  like  flying 
through  the  air  than  riding  on  the  earth,  and  was  attended 
with  no  unpleasant  sensation,  save  the  awe  naturally  felt 
by  one  who  is  moving  at  such  astonishing  speed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  their  passing  through  the 
air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  afber  an  hour  of  this  portentous  motion,  and 
when  all  human  pursuit  was  far,  far  behind,  that  the  Hakim  at 
length  relaxed  his  speed,  and  slackening  the  pace  of  the  horses 
into  a  hand  gallop,  began,  in  a  voice  as  composed  and  even  as  if 
he  had  been  walking  for  the  last  hour,  a  descant  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  coursers  to  the  Scot,  who,  breathless,  half  blind,  half 
deaf,  and  altogether  giddy,  from  the  rapidity  of  tills  singular  ride, 
hardly  comprehended  the  wwds  which  flowed  so  freely  from  his 
companion. 

**  These  horses,"  he  said,  "  are  of  the  breed  called  the  Winged, 
equal  in  speed  to  aught  excepting  the  Borak  of  the  Prophet. 
They  are  fed  on  the  golden  barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices, 
and  with  a  small  portion  of  dried  sheep's  flesh.  Xings  have 
given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and  their  age  is  active  as  their 
youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the  first,  save  a  true  believer,  that 
ever  had  beneath  his  loins  one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  the 
Prophet  himself  to  the  blessed  Ali,  his  kinsman  and  lieutenant, 
well  called  the  Lion  of  Qod,  Time  lays  his  touch  so  lightly  on 
these  generous  steeds,  that  the  mare  on  which  thou  sittest  has 
seen  five  times  five  years  pass  over  her,  yet  retains  her  pristine 
speed  and  vigour,  only  that  in  the  career  the  support  of  a  bridle, 
managed  by  a  hand  more  experienced  than  thine,  hath  now 
become  necessary.  May  the  Prophet  be  blessed,  who  hath  be- 
stowed on  the  true  believers  the  means  of  advance  and  retreat, 
which  causeth  their  iron-clothed  enemies  to  be  worn  out  with 
their  own  ponderous  weight  I  How  the  horses  of  yonder  dog 
Templars  must  have  snorted  and  blown,  when  they  had  toiled 
fetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  oue-tweuUeth  part  of  the  space 
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which  these  brave  steeds  have  left  behind  them,  without  one 
thick  pant,  or  a  drop  of  moisture  upon  their  sleek  and  ydvet 
coats  !" 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  recover  his 
breath  and  powers  of  attention,  could  not  help  acknowledging 
in  his  heart  the  advantage  possessed  by  these  Eastern  warriors 
in  a  race  of  animals,  alike  proper  for  advance  or  retreat,  and  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Syria.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  augment  the  pride  of  the 
Moslem  by  acquiescing  in  his  proud  claim  of  superiority,  and 
therefore  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop,  and  looking  around 
him  could  now,  at  the  more  moderate  pace  at  which  they  moved, 
distinguish  that  he  was  in  a  country  not  unknown  to  him. 

The  blighted  borders  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
ragged  and  precipitous  chain  of  mountains  arising  on  the  left, 
the  two  or  three  palms  clustered  together,  forming  the  single 
green  speck  on  the  bosom  of  the  waste  wilderness, — objects 
which,  once  seen,  were  scarcely  to  be  forgotten, — showed  to  Sir 
Kenneth  that  they  were  approaching  the  fountain  caUed  the 
Diamond  of  the  Desert,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  inter* 
view,  on  a  former  occasion,  with  the  Saracen  Emir,  Sheerkohf, 
or  Uderim.  In  a  few  minutes  they  checked  their  horses  beside 
the  spring,  and  the  Hakim  invited  Sir  Kenneth  to  descend  from 
horseback,  and  repose  himself  as  in  a  place  of  safety.  They 
unbridled  their  steeds.  El  Hakim  observing  that  &rther  care  of 
them  was  unnecessary,  since  they  would  be  speedily  joined  by 
some  of  the  best  moimted  among  his  slaves,  who  would  do  what 
farther  was  needful 

«  Meantime,"  he  said,  spreading  some  food  on  the  grass, ''  eat 
and  drink,  and  be  not  discouraged.  Fortune  may  raise  up  or 
abase  the  ordinary  mortal,  but  the  sage  and  the  soldier  should 
have  minds  beyond  her  control" 

The  Scottish  knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his  thanks  by 
showing  himself  docile;  but  though  he  strove  to  eat  out  <^ 
complaisance,  the  singular  contrast  between  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  that  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  same  spot,  when 
the  envoy  of  princes,  and  the  victor  in  combat,  came  like  a  cloud 
over  his  mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and  fatigue,  oppressed 
his  bodily  powers.  El  Hakim  examined  his  hurried  pulse,  his 
red  and  inflamed  ^e,  his  heated  hand,  and  his  shortened 
respiration. 
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"The  mind,"  he  said,  "grows  wise  by  watching,  but  her 
•ister,  the  body,  of  coarser  materials,  needs  the  support  of 
repose.  Thou  must  sleep;,  and  that  thou  mayest  do  so  to 
refreshment,  thou  must  take  a  draught  mingled  with  this 
elixir." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased  in  silver 
filigree-work,  and  dropped  into  a  little  golden  drinking  cup  a 
small  portion  of  a  dark-coloured  fluid. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  those  productions  which  Allah 
hath  sent  on  earth  for  a  blessing,  though  man's  weakness  and 
wickedness  have  sometimes  converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is 
powerful  as  the  wine-cup  of  the  Nazarene  to  drop  the  curtain 
on  the  sleepless  eye,  and  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  overloaded 
bosom ;  but  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  indulgence  and 
debaudiery,  it  rends  the  nerves,  destroys  the  strength,  weakens 
the  intellect,  and  imdermines  life.  But  fear  not  thou  to  use  its 
virtues  in  the  time  of  need,  for  the  wise  man  warms  him  by  the 
same  firebrand  with  which  the  madman  bumeth  the  tent."  * 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  sage  Hakim,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  "  to  debate  thine  heet ;"  and  swallowed  the  narcotic^ 
mingled  as  it  was  with  some  water  from  the  spring,  then 
wrapped  him  in  the  haik,  or  Arab  cloak,  which  had  been 
fastened  to  his  saddle-pommel,  and,  according  to  the  directiona 
of  the  physician,  stretched  himself  at  ease  in  the  shade  to  await 
the  promised  repose.  Sleep  came  not  at  first,  but  in  her  stead 
a  train  of  pleasing  yet  not  rousing  or  awakening  sensations.  A 
state  ensued,  in  which,  still  conscious  of  his  own  id^tity  and 
his  own  condition,  the  knight  felt  enabled  to  consider  them  not 
only  without  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  as  composedly  as  he  might 
have  viewed  the  story  of  his  misfortunes  acted  upon  a  stage,  or 
rather  as  a  disembodied  spirit  might  regard  the  transactions  of 
its  past  existence.  From  this  state  of  repose,  amounting  almost 
to  apathy  respecting  the  past,  his  thoughts  were  carried  forward 
to  the  fiiture,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  exi>jted  to  overcloud 
the  prospect,  glittered  with  such  hues,  as  under  much  happier 
auspices  his  unstimulated  imagination  had  not  been  able  to 
produce  even  in  its  most  exalted  state.  Liberty,  fame,  success- 
ful love,  appeared  to  be  the  certain  and  not  very  distant  prospect 
of  the  enslaved  exile,  the  dishonoured  knight,  even  of  the  despair- 
ing lover,  who  had  placed  his  hopes  of  happiness  so  far  beyond 
*  Some  preparation  of  opium  seems  to  be  intimated. 
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the  proBpect  of  chance,  in  her  wOdeet  poflsibilities,  serving  to 
countenance  his  vishes.  Gradually  as  the  intellectual  sight 
became  oyerclouded,  these  gay  visions  became  obscure,  like  the 
dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  t£ey  were  at  last  lost  in  total  oblivion ; 
and  Sir  Kenneth  lay  extended  at  the  feet  of  £1  fiUtkim,  to  all 
appearance,  but  for  his  deep  respiration,  as  inanimate  a  corpse 
as  if  life  had  actually  departed. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

If  id  these  wild  scaoes  Enchantment  waves  her  hand, 
To  change  the  face  of  the  mysterious  land  ; 
Till  the  hewildering  scenes  around  us  seem 
The  vain  productions  of  a  feverish  dream. 

ASTOLFHO,  A  ROMANCB. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  from  his  long  and 
profound  repose,  he  found  himself  in  dicumstances  so  different 
firom  those  in  which  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  was  not  still  dreaming,  or  whether  the  scene  had  not 
been  changed  by  magic.  Instead  of  the  damp  grass,  he  lay  on 
a  couch  of  more  than  Oriental  luxury,  and  some  kind  hands 
had,  during  his  repose,  strii^)ed  him  of  the  cassock  of  chamois 
which  he  wore  under  his  armour,  and  substituted  a  night  dress 
of  the  finest  linen,  and  a  loose  gown  of  silk.  He  had  been 
canopied  only  by  the  palm-trees  of  the  desert,  but  now  he  lay 
beneath  a  silken  pavilion,  which  blazed  with  the  richest  colours 
of  the  Chinese  loom,  while  a  slight  curtain  of  gauze,  displayed 
around  his  couch,  was  calculated  to  protect  his  repose  from  the 
insects,  to  which  he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  these  climates, 
been  a  constant  and  passive  prey.  He  looked  around,  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  actually  awake,  and  all  that  fell 
beneath  his  eye  partook  of  the  splendour  of  his  dormitory.  A 
portable  bath  of  cedar,  lined  with  silver,  was  ready  for  use,  and 
steamed  with  the  odours  which  had  been  used  in  preparing  it. 
On  a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the  couch,  stood  a  silver  vase, 
containing  sherbet  of  the  most  exquisite  quality,  cold  as  snow, 
and  whi<£  Uie  thirst  that  followed  the  use  of  the  strong  nar- 
cotic rendered  peculiarly  delicious.  Still  fisurther  to  dispel  the 
dr^  of  intoxication  which  it  had  left  behmd,  the  knighl 
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resolved  to  use  the  bath,  and  experienced  m  doing  bo  a  delight- 
ful refreshment.  Having  dried  himself  with  napkins  of  the 
Indian  wool,  he  would  willingly  have  resumed  his  own  coarse 
garments,  that  he  might  go  forth  to  see  whether  the  world  was 
as  much  changed  without  as  within  the  place  of  his  repose. 
These,  however,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  in  their  place  he 
found  a  Saracen  dress  of  rich  materials,  with  sabre  and  poniard, 
and  all  befitting  an  emir  of  distinction.  He  was  able  to  sug- 
gest no  motive  to  himself  for  this  exuberance  of  care,  excepting 
a  suspicion  that  these  attentions  were  intended  to  shake  him  in 
his  religious  profession ;  as  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  the 
high  esteem  of  the  European  knowledge  and  courage  made  the 
Soldan  unbounded  in  his  gifts  to  those  who,  having  become  his 
prisoners,  had  been  induced  to  take  the  turban.  Sir  Kenneth, 
therefore,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  resolved  to  set  all  such 
snares  at  defiance ;  and  that  he  might  do  so  the  more  firmly, 
conscientiously  determined  to  avail  himself  as  moderately  as  pos- 
sible of  the  attentions  and  luxuries  thus  liberally  heaped  upon 
him.  Still,  however,  he  felt  his  head  oppressed  and  sleepy,  and 
aware,  too,  that  his  undress  was  not  fit  for  appearing  abroad, 
he  redined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again  locked  in  the  arms 
of  slumber. 

But  this  time  his  rest  was  not  unbroken ;  for  he  was  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  the  physician  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  inquiring 
after  his  health,  and  whether  he  had  rested  sufficiently. — 
"  May  I  enter  your  tent  ? "  he  concluded,  "  for  the  curtain  is 
drawn  before  the  entrance." 

"The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined  to  show 
that  he  was  not  surprised  into  forgetfulness  of  his  own  con- 
dition, "  need  demand  no  permission  to  ^ter  the  tent  of  the 
slave." 

"But  if  I  come  not  as  a  master?"  said  £1  Hakim,  still 
without  entering. 

"  The  physician,"  answered  the  knight,  "  hath  free  access  to 
the  bedside  of  his  patient'* 

"  Neither  come  I  now  i^  a  physician,"  replied  £1  Hakim ; 
"  and  therefore  I  still  request  permission,  ere  I  come  under  the 
covering  of  thy  tent" 

"  Whoever  comes  as  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  and  such 
thou  hast  hitherto  shown  thyself  to  me,  the  habitation  of  the 
friend  is  ever  open  to  him." 
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"Tet  once  again/'  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the  periphras- 
tical  manner  of  his  conntrymen,  '*  supposing  that  I  come  not  af 
a  friend?" 

''Come  as  thou  wilt/'  said  the  Scottish  knight,  somewhat 
impatient  of  this  circumlocution, — "be  what  thou  wilt — thou 
knowest  well  it  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  my  inclination  to 
refuse  thee  entrance." 

"  I  come  then/'  said  El  Hakim,  "  as  your  ancient  foe ;  but 
a  fair  and  a  generous  one." 

He  entered  as  he  spoke ;  and  when  he  «tood  before  the  bed- 
side of  Sir  Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to  be  that  of  Adonbec 
the  Arabian  physiciap,  but  the  form,  dress,  «nd  features,  were 
those  of  Ilderim  of  Kurdistan,  called  Sheerkohf.  Sir  Kenneth 
gazed  upon  him,  as  if  he  expected  the  vision  to  depart,  like 
Bom^hing  created  by  his  ipaagmation. 

"  Doth  it  so  surprise  thee,"  said  llderiin,  "  a^d  thou  an  ap- 
proved warrior,  to  see  that  a  soldier  knows  somewhat  of  the  art 
of  healing? — I  say  to  thee,  Nazarene,  that  an  accomplished 
cavalier  should  know  how  to  dress  his  steed  as  well  as  now  to 
ride  him ;  how  to  forge  his  sword  upon  the  stithy,  as  well  as 
how  to  use  it  in  battle ;  how  to  burnish  his  arpis,  as  well  as 
how  to  wear  them ;  and,  above  all,  how  to  cure  wounds  as  well 
as  how  to  inflict  them." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedly  shut  his  eyes, 
and  while  they  remained  closed,  the  idea  of  ike  Hakim,  with 
his  long  flowing  dark  robes,  high  Tartar  cap,  and  grave 
gestures,  was  present  to  his  imagination ;  but  so  soon  as  he 
opened  them,  the  graceful  and  richly-gemmed  turban,  the  light 
hauberk  of  steel  rings  entwisted  with  silver,  which  glanced 
brilliantly  as  it  obeyed  every  infleoticm  of  ike  body,  the  features 
freed  from  their  formal  expression,  less  swarthy,  and  no  longer 
shadowed  by  the  mass  of  hair  (now  limited  to  a  well-trimmed 
beard),  announced  the  soldier  and  not  the  sage. 

''Art  thou  still  bo  much  surprised,"  said  the  Emir,  "and 
hast  thou  walked  in  the  world  with  such  little  observaMoe,  as 
to  wonder  that  men  are  not  always  what  they  seem? — 3%ou 
thysdf — airt  thou  what  thou  seemest  ?  " 

"No,  by  St.  Andrew !"  exclaimed  the  knight;  "for  to  the 
whole  Cftiristian  camp  I  seem  a  traitor,  and  I  know  myself  to 
be  a  true  though  an  erring  man." 

"  Even  so  I  judged  thee/'  said  Ilderim ;"  and  as  we  had 
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eaten  salt  together,  I  deemed  myself  boimd  to  rescue  thee  from 
death  and  contumely. — But  wherefore  lie  you  still  on  your 
couchy  since  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens  ?  or  are  the  vest- 
ments which  my  sumpter-camels  have  afforded  unworthy  of 
your  wearing  ? " 

"Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it,"  replied  the 
Scot ;  **  give  me  the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  Hderim,  and  I  will 
don  it  with  pleasure ;  but  I  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  habit  of 
the  free  Eastern  warrior,  with  the  turban  of  the  Moslem." 

"Nazarene,"  answered  the  Emir,  "thy  nation  so  easily 
entertains  suspicion,  that  it  may  well  render  themselves  sus- 
pected. Have  I  not  told  thee  that  Saladin  desires  no  converts 
saving  those  whom  the  holy  prophet  shall  dispose  to  submit 
themselves  to  his  law ;  violence  and  bribery  are  alike  alien  to 
his  plan  for  extending  the  true  faith.  Hearkei^  to  me,  my 
brother.  When  the  blind  man  was  miraculously  restored  to 
sight,  the  scales  dropped  from  his  eyes  at  the  Divine  pleasure 
— think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leech  could  have  removed 
them?  No.  Such  mediciner  might  have  tormented  the 
patient  with  his  instruments,  or  perhaps  soothed  him  with  his 
balsams  and  cordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must  the  darkened 
man  have  remained ;  and  it  is  even  so  with  the  blindness  of  the 
understanding.  If  there  be  those  among  the  Franks,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  lucre,  have  assimied  the  turban  of  the 
Prophet,  and  followed  the  laws  of  Islam,  with  their  own  con- 
sciences be  the  blame.  Themselves  sought  out  the  bait — It 
was  not  flung  to  them  by  the  Soldan.  And  when  they  shall 
hereafter  be  sentenced,  as  hypocrites,  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  hell, 
below  Christian  and  Jew,  magician  and  idolater,  and  con- 
demned to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Yacoun,  which  is  the  heads 
of  demons — to  themselves,  not  to  the  Soldao,  shall  their  guilt 
and  their  punishment  be  attributed.  Wherefore  wear,  wi^out 
doubt  or  scruple,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  camp  of  Saladin,  your  own  native  dress  will  expose 
you  to  troublesome  observation,  and  perhaps  to  insult." 

"  jT^  I  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin  ? "  said  Sir  Kenneth,  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  the  Emir ;  "  Alas  1  am  I  a  free  agent^  and 
rather  must  I  not  go  wherever  your  pleasure  carries  me ) " 

"Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  motions,"  said  the 
Emir,  "as  freely  as  the  wind  which  moveth  the  dust  of  the 
desert  in  what  direction  it  choosetb.     The  noble  enemy  who 
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met,  and  well-uigh  mastered  my  sword,  cannot  become  my  slave 
like  him  who  has  crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth  and  power 
would  tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could  ensure  thy  possess- 
ing them ;  but  the  man  who  refused  the  favours  of  the  Soldan 
when  the  axe  was  at  his  head,  will  not,  I  fear,  now  accept  them, 
when  I  tell  him  he  has  his  fpee  choice." 

"  Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
"by  forbearing  to  show  me  a  mode  of  requital,  which  con- 
science forbids  me  to  comply  with.  Permit  me  rather  to  ex- 
press, 83  bound  in  courtesy,  my  gratitude  for  this  most  chivalrous 
bounty,  this  undeserved  generosity." 

"  Say  not  undeserved,"  replied  the  Emir  Udertm ;  "  was  it 
not  through  thy  conversation,  and  thy  accoimt  of  the  beauties 
which  grace  the  court  of  the  Melech  Ric,  that  I  ventured  me 
thither  in  disguise,  and  thereby  procured  a  sight  the  most  blessed 
that  I  have  ever  eiyoyed — that  I  ever  shall  enjoy,  until  the 
glories  of  Paradise  beam  on  my  eyes  1" 

"  I  understand  you  not,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  colouring  alter- 
nately, and  turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt  that  the  conviersation 
was  taking  a  tone  of  the  ni6st  painful  delicacy. 

"  Not  understand  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Emir.  "  If  the  sight 
I  saw  in  the  tent  of  King  Richard  escaped  thine  observation,  I 
will  account  it  duller  than  the  edge  of  a  buffoon's  wooden 
falchion.  True,  thou  wert  under  sentence  of  death  at  the  time ; 
but,  in  my  casi>,  had  my  head  been  dropping  from  the  trunk, 
the  last  strained  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had  distinguished  with 
delight  such  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  the  head  would  have 
roUwl  itself  towards  the  incomparable  houtis,  to  kiss  with  its 
quivering  lips  the  hem  of  their  vestments. — ^Yonder  royalty  of 
England,  who  for  her  superior  loveliness  deserves  to  be  Queen  of 
the  universe — ^what  tenderness  in  her  blue  eye  ! — what  lustre  in 
her  tresses  of  dishevelled  gold ! — By  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  I 
scarce  think  that  the  hour!  who  shall  present  to  me  the  diamond 
cup  of  immortality,  will  deserve  so  warm  a  caress  !" 

"  Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "  thou  speakest  of  the 
wife  of  Richard  of  England^  of  whom  men  think  not  and  speak 
not  as  a  woman  to  be  won,  but  as  a  Queen  to  be  revered." 

"I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  Saracen.  "I  had  forgotten 
your  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sex,  which  you  consider 
rather  fit  to  be  wondered  at  and  worshipped,  than  wooed  and 
possessed.     I  warrant,  since  thou  exactest  such  profound  respect 
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to  yonder  tender  piece  of  frailty,  whose  every  motion,  step,  and 
look,  bespeaks  her  very  woman,  less  than  absolute  adoration 
must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses,  and  nobly 
speaking  eye.  ^S^,  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath  in  her  noble  port 
and  majestic  mien  something  at  cmce  pure  and  firm — ^yet  even 
she,  when  pressed  by  opportunity  and  a  forward  lover,  would,  I 
warrant  thee,  thank  him  in  her  heart,  rather  for  treating  her  as 
a  mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

"  Hespect  the  k^woman  of  Co^ur  de  Lion !"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  anger. 

"  Respect  her !"  answered  the  Emir  in  scorn — "  by  the  Cahba, 
and  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  The  Infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  a  spot  that 
has  been  pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith  PliEmtagenet !''  exclaimed 
the  Christian,  springing  fix)m  his  couch. 

"Hal  what  said  the  Giaour?"  exclaimed  the  Emir,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  poniard-hilt,  while  his  forehead  glowed  like 
glancing  copper,  and  the  muscles  of  his  lips  and  chedcs  wrought 
till  each  curl  of  his  beard  seemed  to  twist  and  screw  itself,  as 
if  alive  with  instinctive  wrath.  But  the  Scottish  knight,  who 
had  stood  the  lion  anger  of  Richard,  was  unappalled  at  the 
tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafbd  Saracen. 

"What  I  have  said,"  continued  Sir  Kenneth,  with  folded 
arms  and  dauntless  look,  "I  would,  were  my  hands  loose, 
maintain  on  foot  or  horseback  against  all  mortals ;  and  would 
hold  it  not  the  most  memorable  deed  of  my  life  to  support  it 
with  my  good  broadsword  against  a  score  of  th^e  sickles  and 
bodkins,"  pointing  at  the  curved  sabre  and  small  poniard  of  the 
Emir. 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  Cbmposure  as  the  Ohristian  spoke, 
BO  far  as  to  withdraw  his  hand  firom  his  weapon,  as  if  the 
motion  had  been  without  meaning ;  but  stiU  continued  in  deep 
ire. 

"By  the  sword  of  the  prophet,"  he  said,  "which  is  the  key 
both  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  little  values  his  own  life,  brother, 
who  uses  the  language  thou  dost !  Believe  me,  that  were  thine 
hands  loose,  as  tiiou  term'st  it,  one  single  true  believer  would 
find  them  so  much  to  do,  that  thou  wouldst  soon  wish  them 
fettered  again  in  manacles  of  iron." 

"  Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hewn  off  by  the  shoulder-bladee  1'^ 
replied  Sir  Kenneth* 
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"  Well  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  present,"  said  the  Saracen, 
in  a  more  amicable  tone,  "  bound  by  thine  own  gentle  sense  of 
Gourte^,  nor  have  I  any  present  purpose  of  setting  them  at 
liberty.  We  have  proved  each  other's  strength  and  courage  ere 
now,  and  we  may  again  meet  in  a  fair  field ; — and  shame  befall 
him  who  shall  be  the  first  to  part  from  his  foeman  1  But  now 
we  are  friends,  and  I  look  for  aid  firom  thee,  rather  than  hard 
terms  or  defiances." 

"  We  aa-e  Mends,"  repeated  the  knight ;  and  there  was  a 
pause,  during  which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced  the  tent,  like  the 
lion,  who,  after  violent  irritation,  is  said  to  take  that  method  of 
cooling  the  distemperature  of  his  blood,  ere  he  stretches  himself 
to  repose  in  his  den.  The  colder  European  remained  unaltered 
in  postiu^  and  aspect ;  yet  he,  doubtless,  was  also  engaged  in 
subduing  the  angry  feelings  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
awakened. 

*^  Let  us  reason  of  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  I  am  a 
physician,  as  thou  knowest,  and  it  is  written,  that  he  who  would 
have  his  wound  cured,  must  not  shrink  when  the  leech  probes 
and  tents  it.  Seest  thou,  I  am  about  to  lay  my  finger  on  the 
sore.  Thou  lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the  Melech  Ric — Unfold 
the  veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts — or  unfold  it  not  if  thou  wilt, 
for  mine  eyes  see  through  its  coverings." 

"  I  loved  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause,  "  as  a 
man  loves  Heaven's  grace,  and  sued  for  her  favour  like  a  sinner 
for  Heaven's  pardon." 

**  And  you  love  her  no  longer  1"  said  the  Saracen. 

"  Alas  1"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  '*  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to 
love  her. — I  prithee  cease  this  discourse — thy  words  are  poniards 
tome." 

**  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  Ilderim.  "  When 
thou,  a  poor  and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so  boldly  and  so  highly 
fix  thine  afifection,  tell  me,  hadst  thou  good  hope  of  its  issue  f 

"  Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  but 
mine  was  as  nearly  allied  to  despair,  as  that  of  the  sailor 
swimming  for  his  life,  who,  as  he  surmounts  billow  after  billow, 
catches  by  intervals  some  gleam  of  the  distant  beacon,  which 
shows  him  there  is  land  in  sight,  though  his  sinking  heart  and 
wearied  limbs  assure  him  that  he  shall  never  reach  it." 

"And  now,"  said  Ilderim,  "these  hopes  are  sunk — that 
aolitary  light  is  quenched  for  ever  ]" 
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**  For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of  an  echo  from 
the  bosom  of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "if  all  thou  lackest  were 
Bome  such  distant  meteoric  glimpse  of  happiness  as  thou  hadst 
formerly,  thy  beacon-light  might  be  rekindled,  thy  hope  fished  up 
from  the  ocean  in  which  it  has  sunk,  and  thou  thyself,  good 
knight,  restored  to  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  nourishing 
thy  fantastic  passion  upon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial  as  moon- 
light ;  for,  if  thou  stoodist  to-morrow  fair  in  reputation  as  ever 
thou  wert,  she  whom  thou  lovest  will  not  be  lees  the  daughter  of 
princes,  and  the  elected  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  I  would  it  so  stood,"  said  the  Scot,  "  and  if  I  did  not" 

He  stopt  short,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  boasting,  under 
circumstances  which  did  not  permit  his  being  put  to  the  test. 
The  Saracen  smiled  as  he  concluded  the  sentence. 

"  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single  combat )"  said 
he. 

« And  if  I  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughtily,  "  Saladin's 
would  neither  be  the  first  not  the  best  turban  that  I  have 
couched  lance  at." 

*^  Ay,  but  methinks  the  Soldan  might  regard  it  as  too  un- 
equal a  mode  of  periling  the  chance  of  a  royal  bride,  and  the 
event  of  a  great  war,"  said  the  Emir. 

"  He  may  be  met  with  in  the  front  of  battle,"  said  the  knight 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  ideas  which  such  a  thought  inspired. 

"  He  has  been  ever  found  there,"  said  Ilderim ;  "  nor  is  it  his 
wont  to  turn  his  horse's  head  from  any  brave  encounter. — But 
it  was  not  of  the  Soldan  that  I  meant  to  speak.  In  a  word,  if  it 
will  content  thee  to  be  placed  in  such  reputation  as  may  be 
attained  by  detection  of  the  thief  who  stole  the  Banner  of  England, 
I  can  put  thee  in  a  fair  way  of  achieving  this  task—that  is,  if 
thou  wilt  be  governed ;  for  what  says  Lokman,  *  If  the  child 
would  walk,  the  nurse  must  lead  him — if  the  ignorant  would 
understand,  the  wise  must  instruct.' " 

"  And  thou  art  wise,  Ilderim,*  said  the  Scot,  "  wise  though  a 
Saracen,  and  generous  though  an  infidel.  I  have  witnessed  that 
thou  art  both.  Take,  then,  the  guidance  of  this  matter;  and 
so  thou  ask  nothmg  of  me  contrary  to  my  loyalty  and  my 
Christian  faith,  I  will  obey  thee  punctually.  Do  what  tiiou  hast 
said,  and  take  my  life  when  it  is  accomplished." 

"  Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen,     "  Thy  noble 
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hound  \r  now  recovered,  by  the  blessing  of  that  divine  medicine 
which  healeth  man  and  beast,  and  by  his  sagacity  shall  those 
who  assailed  him  be  discovered." 

"  Ha !"  said  the  knight, — "  methinks  I  comprehend  thee — I 
was  doll  not  to  think  of  this  1" 

'^  But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir,  ^*  hast  thou  any  followers  or 
retainers  in  the  camp,  by  whom  the  animal  may  be  known )" 

''  I  dismissed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  '*  my  old  attendant,  thy 
patient,  with  a  varlet  that  waited  on  him,  at  the  time  when  I 
expected  to  suffer  death,  giving  him  letters  for  my  friends  in 
Scotland — there  are  none  other  to  whom  the  dog  is  familiar. 
But  then  my  own  person  is  well  known — ^my  very  speech  will 
betray  me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no  mean  part  for 
many  months." 

"  Both  he  and  thou  shalt  be  disguised,  so  as  to  escape  even 
dose  examination. — I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Saracen,  **  that  not 
thy  brother  in  arms — not  thy  btother  in  blood — shall  discover 
thee,  if  thou  be  guided  by  my  counsels.  Thou  hast  seen  me  do 
matters  more  difficult — he  that  can  call  the  dying  from  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  can  easily  cast  a  mist  before 
the  eyes  of  the  living.  But  mark  me — there  is  still  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  this  service,  that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of 
Saladin  to  the  niece  of  the  Melech  Ric,  whose  name  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  our  Eastern  tongue  and  lips,  as  her  beauty  is  delightful 
to  our  eyes." 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the  Saracen, 
observing  his  hesitation,  demanded  of  him,  "if  he  feared  to 
undertake  this  message)" 

*'  Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ; 
**  I  do  but  pause  to  consider  whether  it  consists  with  my  honour 
to  bear  the  letter  of  the  Soldan,  or  with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith 
to  receive  it  from  a  heathen  prince." 

"  By  the  head  of  Mohammed,  and  by  the  honour  of  a  soldier 
— by  the  tomb  at  Mecca,  and  by  the  soul  of  my  father,"  said  the 
Emir,  *'  I  swear  to  thee  that  the  letter  is  written  in  all  honour 
and  respect.  The  song  of  the  nightingale  will  sooner  blight  the 
rose-bower  she  loves,  than  will  the  words  of  the  Soldan  offend 
the  ears  of  the  lovely  kinswoman  of  England." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  bear  the  Soldan's  letter 
fiiithfiilly,  as  if  I  were  his  bom  vassal, — ^understanding,  that 
beyond  this  simple  act  of  service,  which  I  will  render  with 
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fidelity,  from  me  of  all  men  he  can  least  expect  mediation  or 
advice  in  this  his  strange  love-suit." 

"  Saladin  is  noble/'  answered  the  Emir,  "  and  will  not  spur 
a  generous  horse  to  a  leap  which  he  cannot  achieve. — Come  with 
me  to  mj  tent,"  he  added,  '*and  thou  shalt  be  preeentiy 
equipped  with  a  disguise  as  unsearchable  as  midnight ;  so  thou 
may'st  walk  the  camp  of  the  Nazarenes  as  if  thou  hadst  on  thy 
finger  the  signet  of  the  Giaougi."* 

*  Perhaps  the  same  with  Oyges. 


CHAPTER  TWENTYf  OURTH. 

^— -  A  grain  of  dust 
Soiling  our  cup,  will  m^e  our  sense  reject 
Fastidioasly  the  draught  which  we  did  thirst  for  ; 
A  rusted  nail,  placed  near  the  faithful  compass, 
Will  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  afgosy. 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'mongst  princes, 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

The  Crusade. 

The  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the  Ethiopian  slave 
really  was,  with  what  purpose  he  had  sought  Richaiti's  camp, 
and  wherefore  and  with  what  hope  he  now  stood  dose  to  the 
person  of  that  monardi,  as,  surrounded  by  his  valiant  peers  of 
England  and  Normandy,  Cceur  de  Lion  stood  on  the  summit 
of  Saint  George's  Mount,  with  the  Banner  of  England  by  his 
side,  borne  by  the  most  goodly  person  in  the  army,  being  his  own 
natural  brother,  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
the  oflBspring  of  Henry  the  Second's  amour  with  the  celebrated 
Rosamond  of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  conversation  with 
Neville  on  the  preening  day,  the  Nubian  was  left  in  anxious 
doubt  whether  his  disguise  had  not  been  penetrated,  especially 
as  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  aware  in  what  manner  the  agency 
of  the  dog  was  expected  to  discover  the  thief  who  stole  the  burner, 
although  the  circumstance  of  such  an  animaVs  having  been 
wounded  on  the  occasion  had  been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's 
presence.     Nevertheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in 
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no  other  manner  than  his  exterior  required,  the  Nubian  remained 
uncertain  whether  he  was  or  was  not  discovered,  and  determined 
not  to  throw  his  dia^guise  aside  voluntarily. 

Meanwhile,  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading  princes, 
arrayed  under  their  royal  and  princely  leaders,  swept  in  long 
order  around  the  base  of  the  little  mound ;  and  as  those  of  each 
different  country  passed  by,  their  commanders  advanced  a  step 
or  two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy  to  Bichard 
and  to  the  Standard  of  England,  ''  in  sign  of  regard  and  amity,"* 
as  the  protocol  of  the  ceremony  hdedfiilly  expressed  it,  "  not  of 
subjection  or  vassalage/'  The  spiritual  (^gnit^es,  who  in  those 
days  veiled  not  their  bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  <hi  the 
King  and  his  symbol  of  command  their  blessing  instead  of 
rendering  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as  they  were 
by  so  many  causes,  appeared  still  to  iron  host,  to  whom  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  might  se^m  an  easy  task.  The  soldiers, 
inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  imited  strength,  sat  erect  in 
their  steel  saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets  sounded 
more  cheeriully  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by  rest  and 
provender,  chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trod  the  ground  more  proudly. 
On  they  passed,  troop  after  troop,  banners  waving,  spears 
glancing,  plumes  dancing,  in  long  perspective — a  host  composed 
of  different  nations,  complexions,  languages,  arms,  and  appear- 
ances^ but  all  fired,  for  the  time,  with  the  holy  yet  romantic  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  distressed  daughter  of  Zion  from  her  thraldom, 
and  redeeming  the  sacred  earth,  which  more  than  mortal  had 
trodden,  from  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving  Pagan.  And  it  must 
be  owned,  that  if,  in  other  drcumstances,  the  species  of  courtesy 
rendered  to  the  King  of  England  by  so  many  warriors,  from 
whom  he  claimed  no  natural  allegiance,  had  in  it  something  that 
might  have  been  thought  humiliating,  yet  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  war  was  so  fitted  to  his  pre-eminently  chivalrous  cha- 
racter and  renowned  feats  in  arms,  that  claims,  which  might  else- 
where have  been  urged,  were  there  forgotten ;  and  the  brave 
did  willing  homage  to  the  bravest,  in  an  expedition  where 
the  most  undaunted  and  energetic  courage  was  necessary  to 
success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  half-way  up 
the  Mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
which  left  his  manly  features  exposed  to  public  view,  as,  with 
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cool  and  considerate  eye,  he  perused  each  rank  as  it  passed 
him,  and  returned  the  aedutation  of  the  leaders.  His  tunic  was 
of  sky-coloured  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  his  hose 
of  crimson  silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  By  his  side  stood 
the  seeming  Ethiopian  slave,  holding  the  noble  dog  in  a  leash, 
such  as  was  used  in  woodcraft.  It  was  a  circumstance  which 
attracted  no  notice,  for  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  had 
introduced  black  slaves  into  their  household,  in  imitation  of  the 
barbarous  splendour  of  the  Saracens.  Over  the  King's  head 
streamed  the  large  folds  of  the  banner,  and,  as  he  looked  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  regard  a  ceremony,  indifferent 
to  himself  personally,  as  important,  when  considered  as  atoning 
an  indignity  offered  to  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In  the 
background,  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mount,  a  wooden 
turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the  Queen  Berengaria  and 
tho  principal  ladies  of  the  court.  To  this  the  King  looked  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on 
the  Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders  approached, 
as,  from  circumstances  oi  previous  ill-will,  he  suspected  of  being 
accessary  to  the  theft  of  the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged 
capable  of  a  crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  approached  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  troops  of 
Gallic  chivalry — ^nay,  he  anticipated  the  motions  of  the  French 
King,  by  descending  the  Mount  as  the  latter  came  up  the  ascent, 
so  that  they  met  in  the  middle  space,  and  blended  their  greeting 
so  gracefully,  that  it  aiq)eared  they  met  in  fraternal  equality. 
The  sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  in  rank  at  once 
and  power,  thus  publicly  avowing"  their  concord,  called  forth 
bursts  of  thimdering  acclaim  fh)m  the  Crusading  host  at  many 
miles'  distance,  and  made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  desert 
alarm  the  camp  of  Saladin  with  intelligence  that  the  army  of 
the  Christians  was  in  motion.  Yet  who  but  the  King  of  kings 
can  read  the  hearts  of  monarchs  1  Under  this  smooth  show  of 
courtesy,  Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  against 
Philip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and  his  host 
from  the  army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving  Richard  to  accomplish 
or  fail  in  the  enterprise  with  his  own  unassisted  forces. 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark-armed 
knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry  approached — men 
with  countenances  bronzed  to  Asiatic  blackness  by  the  suns  of 
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Pdestine,  and  the  admirable  state  of  whose  horses  and  appoint- 
ments far  surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest  troops  of  franco 
and  £ngland.  ^The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside,  but  the 
Nubian  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat  at  his  feet,  watching^ 
with  a  sagacious  yet  pleased  look,  the  ranks  which  now  passed 
before  them.  The  King's  look  turned  again  on  the  chivahrous 
Templars,  as  the  Grand  Master,  availing  himself  of  his  mingled 
character,  bestowed  his  benediction  on  Richard  as  a  priest,  instead 
of  doing  him  rev^-ence  as  a  military  leader. 

**  The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the  monk  upon 
me,''  said  lUchard  to  the  £arl  of  Salisbury.  ''  But,  Long- 
Sword,  we  will  let  it  pass.  A  punctilio  must  not  lose  Ohristen- 
dom  the  services  of  these  experienced  lances,  because  their 
victories  have  rendered  them  overweening. — Lo  you,  here  comes 
our  valiant  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Austria — ^mark  his  manner 
and  bearing,  Long-Sword — ^and  thou,  Nubian,  let  the  hound  have 
full  view  of  him.  By  Heaven,  he  brings  his  buffoons  along  with 
him!" 

Li  fact,  whether  from  habit,  or,  which  ia  more  likely,  to  inti- 
mate  contempt  of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about  to  comity  with, 
Leopold  was  attended  by  his  epruch-sprecher  and  his  jester,  and  as 
he  advanced  towards  Richard,  he  whistled  in  what  he  wished  to 
be  considered  as  an  indifferent  manner,  though  his  heavy  festtures 
evincecT  the  sullenness,  mixed  with  the  fear,  with  which  a  truant 
schoolboy  may  be  seen  to  f^proach  his  master. 

As  the  reluctant  dignitary  made,  with  discomposed  and  sulky 
look,  the  obeisance  required,  the  spruck-sprecher  shook  his  baton, 
and  proclaimed,  like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he  was  now  doing, 
the  Archduke  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  held  derogating  from  the 
rank  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  to  which  the  jester 
answered  with  a  sonorous  amen,  which  provoked  much  laughter 
among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian  and  his 
dog;  but  the  former  moved  not,  nor  did  the  latter  strain  at 
the  leash,  so  that  Richard  said  to  the  slave  with  some  scorn, 
"  Thy  success  in  this  ^terprise,  my  sable  friend,  even  though 
thou  hast  brought  thy  bound's  sagacity  to  back  thine  own,  will 
not,  I  fear,  place  thee  high  in  the  nmk  of  wizards,  or  much  aug- 
ment thy  merits  towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  low  obeisance. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  next  passed 
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in  order  before  the  King  of  England.  That  powerful  and  wily 
baron,  to  make  the  greater  display  of  his  forces,  had  divided 
them  into  two  bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  first,  consisting  of 
his  vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  i^om  his  Syrian  possessions, 
came  his  brother  Enguerrand,  and  he  himself  followed,  leading 
on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve  hundred  Stradiots,  a  kind  of  light 
cavalry  raised  by  the  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  possessions, 
and  of  which  they  had  entrusted  the  command  to  the  Marquis, 
with  whom  the  republic  had  many  bonds  of  ooQnection.  These 
Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a  fashion  partly  European,  but  partak- 
ing chiefly  of  the  Eastern  fashion.  They  wore,  indeed,  short 
hauberks,  but  had  over  them  parti-coloured  tunics  of  rich  stuffs, 
with  large  wide  pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their  heads 
were  straight  upright  cape,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and 
they  carried  small  round  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  scimitars,  and 
poniards.  They  were  mounted  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  and 
well  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Venice ;  their 
saddles  and  appointments  resembled  those  of  the  Turks,  and 
they  rode  in  the  ss^e  manner,  with  short  stirrups  and  upon 
a  high  seat.  These  troops  were  of  great  use  in  skirmishing 
with  the  Arabs,  though  unable  to  engage  in  close  combat, 
like  the  iron-sheathed  men-at-apns  of  Western  and  Northern 
Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  bai^d  came  Conrade,  in  the  same  gafb  with 
the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he  seemed  to  blaze 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  milk-white  plume  fastened  in  his 
cap  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds,  seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep  the 
clouds.  The  noble  steed  which  he  reined  bounded  and  caracoled, 
and  displayed  hi&  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner  which  might 
have  troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than  the  Marquis,  who 
gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  displayed 
the  baton,  whose  predominancy  over  the  ranks  which  he  led 
seemed  equally  absolute.  Yet  his  authority  over  the  Stradiots 
was  more  in  show  than  in  substance ;  for  there  paced  beside  him, 
on  an  ambling  palfrey  of  soberest  mood,  a  little  old  man,  dressed 
enthrely  in  black,  without  beard  or  mustaches,  and  haviqg  an 
appearance  altogether  mean  and  insignificant,  when  compared 
with  the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him.  But  this  mean4ooking 
old  man  was  one  of  those  deputies  whom  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment sent  into  camps  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  generals  to 
whom  the  leading  was  consigned,  and  to  maintain  that  jcidous 
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system  of  espial  and  control  which  had  long  distinguished  the 
policy  of  the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humour,  had  attained 
a  certain  d^ee  of  favour  with  him,  no  sooner  was  come  within 
his  ken  than  the  King  of  England  descended  a  step  or  two  to 
meet  him,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  "  Ha,  Lord  Marquis, 
thou  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Stradiots,  and  thy  black  shadow 
attending  thee  as  usual,  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not  1 — May 
not  one  ask  thee  whether  the  rule  of  the  troops  remains  with  the 
shadow  or  the  substance  1 " 

Oonrade  was  commencing  his  reply  with  a  smile,  when  Roswal, 
the  noble  hound,  uttering  a  furious  and  savage  yell,  sprung  for- 
ward. The  Nubian,  at  the  same  time,  slipped  the  leash,  and 
the  hound,  rushing  on,  leaped  upon  Conrade's  noble  charger, 
and  seizing  the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled  him  down  from 
the  saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling  on  the  sand,  and  the 
frightened  horse  fled  in  wild  career  through  the  camp. 

"  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry,  I  warrant 
him,"  said  the  Eling  to  the  Nubian,  '*and  I  vow  to  Saint 
George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten  tynes ! — ^Pluck  the  dog  ofl*,  lest  be 
throttle  him." 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  without  diflSculty, 
disengaged  the  dog  from  Conrade,  and  fastened  him  up,  still 
highly  excited,  and  struggling  in  the  leash.  Meanwhile  many 
crowded  to  the  spot,  especially  followers  of  Conrade  and  officers 
of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader  lie  giizing  wildly 
on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  a  tupmltu^ry  cry  of — "  Cut  the 
slave  and  his  hound  to  pieces ! " 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  a^d  sonorous,  was  heard  clear 
above  all  other  exclamations — "  He  dies  the  death  who  iiyures 
the  hound  1  He  hath  but  done  his  duty,  after  the  sagacity  with 
which  €rod  and  nature  have  endowed  the  brave  animal — Stand 
forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thou  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat ! 
I  impeach  thee  of  treason." 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up,  and  Conrade — 
vexation,  and  shame,  and  confusion  struggling  with  passion  in 
his  manner  and  voice — exclaimed,  ''What  means  this? — ^With 
what  am  I  charged  1 — Why  this  base  usage,  and  these  reproach- 
ful terms  9 — ^Is  Mb  the  league  of  concord  which  England  renewed 
but  so  lately?" 

''  Are  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or  deers  in  the 
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eyes  'of  King  Richard,  that  he  should  slip  hounds  on  them  ? " 
said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

''It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  fatal  mistake," 
said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  the  same  moment 

"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Tyra 

"  A  stratagem  of  the  Sarac^ens,"  cried  Henry  of  Champagne 
— "  It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and  put  the  slave  to  the 
torture." 

''  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,**  said  Richard,  ''  as  he 
loves  his  own  life ! — Conrade,  stand  forth,  if  thou  darest^  and 
deny  the  accusation  which  this  mute  animal  hath  in  his  noble 
instinct  brought  against  thee,  of  injury  done  to  him,  and  foul 
scorn  to  England  1 " 

"  I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Ck)nrade,  hastily. 

"  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Oom^e  ! "  said  Richard ;  "  for  how 
didst  thou  know,  save  from  conscious  guilt,  that  the  question  is 
concerning  the  iMumer  ? " 

''  Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on  that  and 
no  other  score  1 "  imswered  Conrade ;  "  and  dost  thou  impute  to 
a  prince  and  an  ally  a  crime,  which,  after  all,  was  probably 
committed  by  some  paltry  felon  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  thread  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  now  in^)each  a  confederate  on  the  credit  of  a 
dogi" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so  that  Philip 
of  Firance  interposed. 

->^" Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "you  speak  in  presence  of 
thosQi  whose  swords  will  soon  be  at  the  throats  of  each  other,  if 
they  hoar  their  leaders  at  such  terms  together.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  ifit  us  draw  ofiT,  each  his  own  troops,  into  their  separate 
quarters,  and  ourselves  meet  an  hour  hence  in  the  Pavilion  of 
Council,  to  t£^e  some  order  in  this  new  state  of  confusion." 

"  Content,"  said  King  Richard,  "  though  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  interrogated-4jiat  caitiff  while  his  gay  doublet  was  yet 
besmirched  with  sand — But  the  pleasure  of  France  shall  be  ours 
in  this  matter." 

The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each  prince  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces^  and  then  was  heard  on 
all  sides  the  crying  of  war-cries,  and  the~  sounding  of  gatiieiing- 
notes  upon  bugles  and  trumpets,  by  which  the  different  strag- 
glers were  summoned  to  their  prince's  banner ;  and  the  troops 
were  shortly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking  different  routes  through 
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the  camp  to  their  own  quarters.  But  although  any  immediate 
act  of  violence  was  thus  prevented,  yet  the  accident  which  had 
taken  place  dwelt  on  every  mind ;  and  those  foreigners,  who  had 
that  morning  hailed  Eichard  as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army, 
now  resumed  their  prejudices  against  his  pride  and  intolerance, 
while  the  £nglish,  conceiving  the  honour  of  their  country  con- 
nected with  the  quarrel,  of  which  various  reports  had  gone  about, 
considered  the  natives  of  other  countries  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
En^and  and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  by  the 
meanest  arts  of  intrigGo.  Many  and  various  were  the  rumoun 
spread  upon  the  occasion,  and  there  was  one  which  uverred  that 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  tumult, 
and  that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 

The  Council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.  Conrade  had 
in  the  meanwhile  laid  aside  his  dishonoured  dress,  and  with  it 
the  shame  and  confusion  which,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and 
promptitude,  had  at  first  overwhelmed  him,  owing  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  accident,  and  suddenness  of  the  accusation.  He  was 
now  robed  like  a  prince,  and  entered  the  council-chamber  attended 
by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Masters  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  and  several  other  poten- 
tates, who  made  a  show  of  supporting  him  and  defending  his 
cause,  chiefly  perhaps  from  political  motives,  or  because  they 
themselves  nourished  a  personal  enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade  was  far  from 
influencing  the  King  of  England.  He  entered  the  Council  with 
his  usual  indifierence  of  manne;^  and  in  the  same  dress  in  which 
he  had  just  alighted  from  horseback.  He  cast  a  careless  and 
somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who  had  with  studied 
afiectation  arranged  themselves  around  Conrade,  as  if  owning 
his  cause,  and  in  the  most  direct  terms  charged  Conrade  of  Mont- 
serrat  with  having  stolen  the  Banner  of  England,  and  wounded 
the  faithful  animal  who  stood  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himsdf,  of  man  and  brute,  king  or  dog,  avouched  his  in^ 
nocenoe  of  the  crime  charged. 

"  Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly  assumed 
the  character  of  moderator  of  the  ass^ubly,  "  this  is  an  unusual 
impeadmient.  We  do  not  hear  you  avouch  your  own  know- 
le^  of  this  matter,  farther  than  your  belief  resting  upon  the 
demeanour  of  this  hound  towards  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat 
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Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  prince  should  bear  him  oat 
against  the  barking  of  a  cur  ? " 

"Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "recollect  that  the 
Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of  our  pleasures  and 
our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a  nature  noble  and  incapable 
of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend  nor  foe — ^remembers,  and 
with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a  share  oi 
man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood.  You  may 
bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to 
take  life  by  false  accusation ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  hound  tear 
his  benefiEtctor — ^he  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly 
incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder  Marquis  in  what  peaoock-robes 
you  will — disguise  his  appearance — alter  his  complexion  with 
drugs  and  washes — ^hide  him  amidst  an  hundred  men — I  will 
yet  pawn  my  sceptre  that  the  hound  detects  him,  and  expresses 
his  resentment,  as  you  have  this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new 
incident,  although  a  strange  one.  Murderers  and  robb^s  have 
been,  ere  now,  convicted,  and  suffered  death  undei  such  evidence, 
and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  Ood  was  in  it.  In  thine 
own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  matter 
was  tried  by  a  solenm  duel  betwixt  the  man  and  the  dog,  as 
appeUant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge  of  murder.  The  dog  was 
victorious,  the  man  was  punished,  and  the  crime  was  confessed. 
Credit  me,  royal  brother,  that  hidden  crimes  have  often  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  testimony  even  of  inanimate  substances, 
not  to  mention  animals  far  inferior  in  instinctive  sagacity  to  the 
dog,  who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our  race." 

"Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,"  an- 
swered Philip,  "and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  predecessors, 
to  whom  God  be  gracious.  But  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  nor 
can  we  hold  it  a  precedent  fitting  for  this  occasion.  The  defend- 
ant in  that  case  was  a  private  gentleman,  of  small  rank  or  re- 
spect ;  his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  dub,  his  defensive  a 
leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince  to  the  disgrace 
of  using  such  rude  arms,  or  to  the  ignominy  of  sudi  a  combat" 

"  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Richard ;  "  it 
were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good  hound's  life  against  that  of 
such  a  dovble-faced  traitor  as  this  Oonrade  hath  proved  himseli 
But  there  lies  our  own  glove — we  appeal  him  to  the  combat  in 
respect  of  the  evidence  we  brought  forth  against  him — a  king, 
at  leasts  is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis." 
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Cotirade  made  no  hasty  efibrt  to  seixe  on  the  i^edge  whkh 
Richard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  King  Philip 
had  time  to  leply,  eie  the  Marquis  made  a  motion  to  lift  the 
g^oTa 

**A  king/'  said  he  of  France,  "  is  as  much  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Marquis  Oonrade,  as  a  dog  would  be  less.  Royal  Richard, 
this  cannot  be  permitted.  You  are  the  leader  of  our  expedition 
— ^^e  swOTd  and  buckler  of  Christendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,**  said  the  Venetian  prov^ 
ditore,  *'  until  ^e  King  of  England  shall  have  repaid  the  fifty 
thousand  beeants  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  republic  It  is 
enon^  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  our  debt,  should  our 
debtcor  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  without  the  additional 
risk  of  his  being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians,  concerning 
dogs  and  banners.*' 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salia* 
buxy,  ''  protest  in  my  turn  against  my  royal  brother  perilling 
his  life,  which  is  the  property  of  ^e  peojde  of  England,  in  such 
a  cause. — Here,  noble  brother,  receive  back  your  g^ove,  and 
think  only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown  it  from  your  hand.  Mine 
shall  lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son,  though  with  the  bar 
sinister  on  his  shield,  is  at  least  a  match  for  this  marmoset  of 
a  Marquis." 

*^  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade,  '*  I  will  not  accept  of 
King  Richard's  defiance.  He  hath  been  diosen  our  leader 
against  the  Saracens,  and  if  hu  consdenoe  can  answer  the  accusa- 
tion of  {NroYoking  an  ally  to  the  field  on  a  quarrel  so  friydous, 
fiMTM,  at  least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting  it  But 
toudiing  his  bastard  brother,  William  of  Woodstock,  or  against 
any  other  who  shall  adopt,  or  shall  dare  to  stand  godfather  to 
this  most  &lse  charge,  I  wUl  defend  my  honour  in  the  lists,  and 
prove  whosoever  impeaches  it  a  fidse  liar." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,"  said  the  Archbishop  oE  Tyre, 
''  hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gentleman ;  and  me- 
thinks  this  controversy  might,  without  dishonour  to  any  party, 
end  at  this  point" 

''Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  King  c^  France, 
'^  provided  King  Richard  will  recall  his  accusation,  as  made 
upon  over  sli|^t  grounds." 

"Philip  of  Prance,"  answered  Coeur  de  Lion,  "my  words 
^lall  never  do  my  thoughts  so  much  ii^jury.     I  have  charged 
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yonder  Conrado  aa  a  thief,  who,  tmder  cloud  of  night,  stole 
from  its  place  the  emblem  of  England's  dignity.  I  still  believe 
and  charge  him  to  be  such ;  and  when  a  day  is  appointed  for 
the  combat,  doubt  not  that,  since  Oonrade  declines  to  meet  us 
in  person,  I  will  find  a  champion  to  appear  in  support  of  my 
challenge ;  for  thou,  William,  must  not  thrust  thy  long  sword 
into  this  quarrel  without  our  special  license.*' 

''Since  my  rank  makes  me  arbiter  in  this  most  unhappy 
matter,"  said  Philip  of  France,  "  I  appoint  the  fifth  day  firom 
hence  for  the  decision  thereof,  by  way  of  combat,  according  to 
knightly  usage — ^Richard,  King  of  England,  to  appear  by  his 
champion  as  appellant,  and  Contade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  in 
his  own  person  as  defendant.  Yet  I  own,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  neutral  ground  where  such  a  quarrel  may  be  fought  out ; 
for  it  must  not  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp,  where 
the  soldiers  would  make  faction  on  the  diiferent  sides." 

"  It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "  to  apply  to  the  generosity  of 
the  royal  Saladin,  since,  heathen  as  he  is,  I  have  never  known 
knight  more  fulfilled  of  nobleness,  or  to  whose  good  fiuth  we 
may  so  peremptorily  intrust  ourselves.  I  speak  thus  for  those 
who  may  be  doubtful  of  mishap — for  myself,  wherever  I  see 
my  foe,  I  make  that  spot  my  battle-ground." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Philip ;  "  we  will  make  this  matter  known 
to  Saladin,  although  it  be  showing  to  an  enemy  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  discord  which  we  would  willingly  hide  from  ourselves, 
were  it  possible.  Meanwhile,  I  dismiss  this  assembly,  and 
chai^  you  all,  as  Christian  men  and  noble  knights,  that  ye  let 
this  unhappy  feud  breed  no  farther  brawling  in  the  camp,  but 
regard  it  as  a  thing  solemnly  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
to  whom  each  of  you  should  pray  that  he  will  dispose  of  victory 
in  the  combat  according  to  the  truth  of  the  quarrel;  and 
therewith  may  His  will  be  done  1 " 

''Amen,  Amen  I"  was  answered  on  all  sides;  while  the 
Templar  whispered  the  Marquis :  "  Conrade,  wilt  thou  not  add 
a  petition  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  dog,  as  the 
Psalmist  hath  it?" 

"Peace,  thou !"  replied  the  Marquis;  "there  is  a  re- 
vealing demon  abroad,  which  may  report,  amongst  other  tid- 
ings, how  far  thou  dost  cany  the  motto  of  the  order — Feriahw 
Leo."* 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  challenge  1 "  said  the  Templar. 
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"Doubt  me  not,"  said  Oonrade.  "  I  would  not,  indeed,  hav# 
'Willingly  met  the  iron  ann  of  Bichard  himself,  and  I. shame 
not  to  confess  that  I  rejoice  to  be  free  of  his  encounter.  But, 
from  his  bastard  brother  downward,  the  man  breathes  not  in 
his  ranks  whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  so  confldent,''  continued  the  Templar ; 
"  and  in  that  case,  the  fangs  of  yonder  hound  have  done  more 
to  dissolve  this  league  of  princes,  than  either  thy  devices  or 
the  dagger  of  the  Charegite.  Seest  thou  how,  under  a  brow 
studiously  overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction 
which  he  feels  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  the  alliance 
which  sat  so  heavy  on  Jun^  ?  Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne 
smiles  to  himself,  like  a  sparkling  goblet  of  his  own  wine — 
and  see  the  chuckling  delight  of  Austria,  who  thinks  his 
quarrel  is  about  to  be  avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble  of  his 
own.  Hush,  he  apfM-oaches — A  most  grievous  chance,  most 
royal  Austria,  that  these  breaches  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion  " 

"  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke,  **  I  would 
it  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  each  were  safe  at  home . — ^I 
speak  this  in  confidence." 

"  But,"  said  the  Marqtus  of  Montserrat,  "  to  think  this  dis- 
union should  be  made  by  the  hands  of  King  Richard,  for  whose 
pleasure  we  have  been  contented  to  endure  so  much,  and  to  whom 
we  have  been  as  submissive  as  slaves  to  a  master,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  use  his  valour  against  our  enemies,  instead  of  exercis- 
ing it  upon  our  friends  I " 

''  I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous  than  others," 
said  the  Archduke.  "  I  believe,  had  the  noble  Marquis  met  him 
in  the  lists,  he  would  have  had  the  better;  for  though  the  islander 
deals  heavy  blows  with  the  pole^aze,  he  is  not  so  very  dexterous 
with  the  lance.  I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  met  him  my- 
self on  our  old  quarrel,  had  the  weal  of  Christendom  permitted 

to  sovereign  princes  to  breathe  themselves  in  the  lists And 

if  thou  desirest  it,  noble  Marquis,  I  will  myself  be  your  godfather 
in  this  combat." 

**  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

*'  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent,  noble  sirs," 
said  the  Duke,  ''and  we'll  speak  of  this  business,  over  some 
right  nierenstein" 

They  entered  together  accordingly. 

**  What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  together  t"  said 
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Jonas  Bchwaiiker  to  his  companion,  the  spruch-tprecher,  who  had 
used  the  freedom  to  press  nigh  to  his  master  when  the  coandl 
was  dismissed,  while  the  jester  waited  at  a  more  respectfhl 
distance. 

"Servant  of  Folly,"  said  the  tpruch-sprecher^  "moderate  thy 
cariosity — it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell  to  thee  the  counsels 
of  our  master." 

"  Man  of  Wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas ;  "  we  are 
both  tiie  constant  attendants  on  our  patron,  and  it  concerns  us 
alike  to  know  whether  thou  or  I — ^Wisdom  or  Folly,  have  the 
deeper  interest  in  him." 

"He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  spnuhrspreeher^ 
"  and  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  he  was  aweaiy  of  these  wars, 
and  would  be  glad  he  was  safe  at  home." 

"  That  is  a  dravm  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the  game," 
said  the  jester ;  "  it  was  most  wise  to  think  thus,  but  great  folly 
to  tell  it  to  others — proceed." 

"  Ha,  hem,"  said  the  Bpruch-fprecher  ;  "  he  next  said  to  them, 
that  Richard  was  not  more  valorous  than  others,  or  over  dexterous 
in  the  tilt-yard." 

"  Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker ;  "  this  was  egre- 
gious folly.     What  next  1 " 

"  Nay,  I  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the  man  of  wisdom ; 
"  he  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of  nierenstein,'* 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas,  "  thou 
may'st  mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  the  meantime ;  but  an  he  drink 
too  much,  as  is  most  likely,  I  will  have  it  pass  to  mine.  Any 
thing  morel" 

"Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator,  "only  he 
wished  he  had  taken  the  occasion  to  meet  Richard  in  the  lists." 

"Out  upon  it — out  upon  it!"  said  Jonas — "this  is  such 
dotage  of  folly,  that  I  am  well-nigh  ashamed  of  winning  the 
game  by  it — Nevertheless,  fool  as  he  ia,  we  will  follow  him, 
most  sage  gpruch-tprecher,  and  have  our  share  of  the  wine  of 
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OEAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Yet  this  inoonJfatcnqF-is  snch,  ">  yr> 

Ab  thou,  too,  shalt  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  lo?^  so  much,  J»  ^  i 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

H<»(TBe6B^  Links.  ^^,  * 

Whek  King  Richard  returned  to  his  tent,  he  commanded  the 
Nubian  to  be  brought  before  him.  He  entered  with  his  usual 
ceremonial  reverence,  and  having  prostrated  himself,  remained 
standing  before  the  King,  in  the  attitude  of  a  slave  awaiting  the 
orders  of  his  master.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  him,  that  the 
preservation  of  his  character  required  his  eyes  to  be  fixed  on  the 
groimd,  since  the  keen  glance  with  which  Eichard  for  some  time 
surv^ed  him  in  silence,  would,  if  fiilly  encountered,  have  been 
difficult  to  sustain. 

*T?hott  canst  well  of  wood-craft,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause, 
"  and  hast  started  thy  game  and  brought  him  to  bay,  as  ably 
as  if  Tristrem  himself  had  taught  thee.*  But  this  is  not  all — 
he  must  be  l»ronght  down  at  force ;  I  mysdf  would  have  liked 
to-  have  levelled  my  hunting-spear  at  him.  There  are,  it  seems, 
respects  which  prevent  this.  Thou  art  about  to  return  to  the 
oamp  of  the  Soldan,  bearing  a  letter,  requiring  of  his  courtesy 
to  appoint  neutral  ground  for  the  deed  of  chivaliy,  and,  should 
it  consist  with  his  pleasure,  to  concur  with  us  in  witnessing  it. 
Now,  speaking  coi^ecturally,  we  think  thou  might'st  find  in  that 
oamp  some  cavalier,  who,  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  his  own 
augmentation  of  honour,  will  do  battle  with  this  same  traitor  of 
Montserrat** 

The  Nubian  ndsed  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  King  with 
a  look  of  eager  ardour ;  then  raised  them  to  Heaven  with  such 
solemn  gratitude,  that  the  water  soon  glistened  in  th^n — then 
bent  his  head,  as  affirming  what  Richard  desired,  and  resumed 
his  usual  posture  of  sulnnissive  attention. 

*  A  universal  tradition,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tristrem,  famous  for  his  love  of 
the  fair  Queen  Tseult — ^the  laws  concerning  the  practice  of  woodcraft,  or 
venme,  as  it  was  called,  being  those  that  related  to  the  rules  of  the  chase, 
were  deemed  of  much  consequence  during  the  middle  ages. 
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"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King ;  "  tod  I  see  thy  desire  to  oblige 
me  in  this  matter.  And  herein,  I  must  needs  say,  lies  the 
excellence  of  such  a  servant  as  thou,  who  hast  not  speech  either 
to  debate  our  purpose,  or  to  require  explanation  of  what  we  have 
determined.  An  English  serving-man,  in  thy  place,  had  given 
me  his  dogged  advice  to  trust  the  combat  with  some  good  lance 
of  my  household,  who,  from  my  brother  Long-Sword  downwards, 
are  all  on  fire  to  do  battle  in  my  cause ;  and  a  chattering  French- 
man had  made  a  thousand  attempts  to  discover  wherefore  I  look 
for  a  champion  from  the  camp  of  thb  infidels.  But  thou,  my 
silent  agent,  canst  do  mine  errand  without  questioning  or  compre- 
hending it ;  with  thee,  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

A  bend  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  the  appropriate 
answer  of  the  Ethiopian  to  these  observations. 

"  And  now  to  another  point,"  said  the  King,  and  speaking 
suddenly  and  rapidly. — "Have  you  yet  seen  Edith  Planta- 
genet  1" 

The  mute  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about  to  speak, 
— nay,  his  lips  had  begun  to  utter  a  distinct  negative, — when 
the  abortive  attempt  died  away  in  the  imperfect  murmurs  of 
the  dumb. 

"  Why,  lo  you  there  ! "  said  the  King.  "  The  v«ry  sound  of 
the  name  of  a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so  surpassing  as  that  of 
our  lovely  cousin,  seems  to  have  power  enough  well-nigh  to  make 
the  dumb  speak.  What  miracles  then  might  her  eye  work  upon 
such  a  subject !  I  will  make  the  experiment,  friend  slave.  Thou 
shalt  see  this  choice  beauty  of  our  court,  and  do  the  errand  of 
the  princely  Soldan." 

Again  a  joyful  glance — again  a  genuflection — but,  as  he  arose, 
the  King  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  proceeded 
with  stem  gravity  thus. — "  Let  me  in  one  thing  warn  you,  my 
sable  envoy.  Even  if  thou  shouldst  feel  that  the  kindly  influence 
of  her,  whom  thou  art  soon  to  behold,  should  loosen  the  bonds 
of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned,  as  the  good  Soldan  expresses 
it,  within  the  ivory  wails  of  its  castle,  beware  how  thou  changest 
thy  taciturn  character,  or  speakest  a  word  in  her  presence,  even 
if  thy  powers  of  utterance  were  to  be  miraculously  restored. 
Believe  me,  that  I  should  have  thy  tongue  extracted  by  the  roots, 
and  its  ivory  palace,  that  is,  I  presume,  its  range  of  teeth,  drawn 
out  one  by  one.     Wherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  stilL" 

The  Nubian,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  his  heavy  grasp 
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from  his  shoulder,  bent  his  hted,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  lips^ 
in  token  of  silent  obedience. 

But  Elchard  agam  laid  his  hand  on  him  more  gently,  and 
added,  ''  This  behest  we  lay  on  thee  as  on  a  slave.  Wert  thou 
knight  and  gentleman,  we  would  require  thine  honour  in  pledge 
of  thy  silence,  which  is  one  especial  condition  of  our  present 
trust" 

The  Ethiopian  raised  his  body  proudly,  looked  full  at  the 
King,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  heart. 

Richard  then  summoned  his  chamberlain. 

"  Go,  Neville,"  he  said,  "  with  this  slave,  to  the  tent  of  our 
royal  consort,  and  say  it  is  our  pleasure  that  he  have  an  audience 
— ^a  private  audience — of  our  cousin  Edith.  He  is  charged  with 
a  commission  to  her.  Thou  canst  show  him  the  way  also,  in 
case  he  requires  thy  guidance,  though  thou  may'st  have  observed 
it  is  wonderful  how  familiar  he  already  seems  to  be  with  the 
purlieus  of  our  camp. — And  thou,  too,  friend  Ethiop,"  the 
King  continued,  **  wluit  thou  dost,  do  quickly,  and  return  hither 
within  the  half-hour." 

"  I  stand  discovered,"  thought  the  seeming  Nubian,  as,  with 
downcast  looks  and  folded  arms,  he  followed  the  hasty  stride  of 
Neville  towards  the  tent  of  Queen  Berengaria. — "  I  stand  im- 
doubtedly  discovered  and  unfolded  to  King  Richard;  yet  I 
cannot  perceive  that  his  resentment  is  hot  against  ma  If  I 
understood  his  words,  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  misinterpret 
them,  he  gives  me  a  noble  chance  of  redeeming  my  honour  upon 
the  crest  of  this  false  Marquis,  whose  guilt  I  read  in  his  craven 
eye  and  quivering  lip,  when  the  charge  was  made  against  him. — 
Roswal,  faithfully  hast  thou  served  thy  master,  and  most  dearly 
shall  thy  wrong  be  avenged  ! — But  what  is  the  meaning  of  my 
present  permission  to  look  upon  her,  whom  I  had  despaired  ever 
to  see  again  ? — And  why,  or  how,  can  the  royal  Plantagenet  con- 
sent that  I  should  see  his  divine  kinswoman,  either  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  heathen  Saladin,  or  as  the  guilty  exile  whom  he 
80  lately  expelled  from  his  camp — his  audacious  avowal  of  the 
affection  which  is  his  pride,  being  the  greatest  enhancement  of 
his  guilt  ?  That  Richard  should  consent  to  her  receiving  a  letter 
from  an  infidel  lover,  by  the  hands  of  one  of  such  disproportioned 
rank,  are  either  of  them  circumstances  equally  in(n^ble,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  Richard, 
when  tmmoved  by  his  heady  passions,  is  liberal,  generous,  and 
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truly  noble,  and  as  such  I  will  deal  with  him^  and  act  according 
to  his  instructions,  direct  or  implied,  seeking  to  know  no  more 
than  may  gradually  unfold  itself  without  my  officious  inquiry. 
To  him  who  has  given  me  so  brave  an  opportunity  to  vindicate 
my  tarnished  honour,  I  owe  acquiescence  and  obedience,  and, 
psdnful  as  it  may  be,  the  debt  shall  be  paid.  And  yet,"  thus 
the  proud  swelling  of  his  heart  farther  suggested, — "  Coeur  da 
Lion,  as  he  is  called,  might  have  measured  the  feelings  of  others 
by  his  own.  I  urge  an  address  to  his  kinswoman  1  J,  who 
never  spoke  word  to  her  when  I  took  a  royal  prize  from  her 
hand — ^when  I  was  accounted  not  the  lowest  in  feats  of  chivalry 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Cross  1  I  approach  her  when  in  a 
base  disguise,  and  in  a  servile  habit — and,  alas  1  when  my  actual 
condition  is  that  of  a  slave,  with  a  spot  of  dishonour  on  that  which 
was  once  my  shield  1  I  do  this  1  He  little  knows  me.  Yet  I 
thank  him  for  the  opportunity  which  may  make  us  all  better 
acquainted  with  each  other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  paused  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 

They  were  of  course  admitted  by  the  guards,  and  Neville, 
leaving  the  Nubian  in  a  small  apartment,  or  antechamber,  which 
was  but  too  well  remembered  by  him,  passed  into  that  which 
was  used  as  the  Queen's  presence-chamber.  He  communicated 
his  royal  master's  pleasure  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone  of  voice, 
very  different  from  the  bluntness  of  Thomas  de  Vauz,  to  whom 
Richard  was  everything,  and  the  rest  of  the  court,  includiug 
Berengaria  herself,  was  nothing.  A  burst  of  laughter  followed 
the  communication  of  his  errand. 

''  And  what  like  is  the  Nubian  slave,  who  comes  ambassador 
on  such  an  errand  from  the  Soldan  ?--a  Negro,  De  Neville,  is 
he  not?"  said  a  female  voice  easUy  recognised  for  that  of 
Berengaria.  ''  A  Negro,  is  he  not,  De  Neville,  with  black  skin, 
a  head  curled  like  a  ram's,  a  flat  nose,  and  blubber  lips — ha, 
worthy  Sir  Henry  % " 

''Let  not  your  Grace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said  another 
voice,  ''  bent  outwards  like  the  edge  of  a  Saracen  sdnutar." 

"  Rather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  he  comes  upon  a 
lover's  errand,"  said  the  Queen.  "Gentle  Neville,  thou  art 
ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor  women,  who  have  so  little 
to  pass  away  our  idle  moments.  We  must  see  this  messenger  of 
love.     Turks  and  Moors  have  I  seen  many,  but  Negro  nevei;" 
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''  I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  eommands,  so  you  will 
bear  me  out  with  my  sovereign  for  doing  so,''  answered  the 
debonair  knight.  "Yet,  let  me  assure  year  Grace,  you  will 
see  somewhat  different  from  what  you  expect" 

"So  much  the  better — uglier  yet  than  our  imaginations 
lan  fancy,  yet  the  chos^  love-messenger  of  this  gallant 
Boldanl" 

"Gracious  madam/'  said  the  Lady  Calista,  "may  I  implore 
you  would  permit  the  good  knight  to  carry  this  messenger 
straight  to  the  Lady  Edith,  to  whom  his  credentials  are 
addressed  1    We  have  ahready  escaped  hardly  for  such  a  frolic." 

" Escaped  1" — repeated  the  Queen,  scornfuUy.  "Yet  thou 
may'st  be  right,  Calista,  in  thy  caution — let  this  Nubian,  as 
thou  callest  him,  first  do  his  errand  to  our  cousin — Besidee,  he 
18  mute  too — ^is  he  not  1 " 

"  He  is,  gracious  madam,"  answered  the  knight. 

"Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,"  said  Berengaria, 
"  attended  by  those  before  whom  they  may  say  anything,  yet 
who  can  report  nothing.  Whereas,  in  our  camp,  as  the  Prelate 
of  St.  Jude's  is  wont  to  say,  a  bird  of  the  air  will  cany  the 
matter." 

"  Because,"  said  De  Neville^  "  your  Grace  forgets  that  you 
speak  within  canvas  walls." 

The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and  after  a  little 
whispering,  the  English  knight  again  returned  to  the  Ethiopian, 
and  made  him  a  sign  to  follow.  He  did  so,  and  Neville 
conducted  him  to  a  pavilion,  pitched  somewhat  apart  fix>m  that 
of  the  Queen,  for  the  accommodation,  it  seemed,  of  the  Lady 
Edit^  and  her  attendants.  One  of  her  Coptic  maidens  received 
the  message  communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  and,  in  the 
space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  Nubian  was  ushered  into 
Edith's  presence,  while  Neville  was  left;  on  the  outside  of  the 
tent.  The  slave  who  introduced  him  withdrew  on  a  signal  irom 
her  mistress,  and  it  was  with  humiliation,  not  of  the  posture 
only,  but  of  the  very  inmost  soul,  that  the  unfortunate  knight, 
thus  strangely  disguised,  threw  himself  on  one  knee,  with  looks 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a 
criminal  who  expects  his  doom.  Edith  was  clad  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  she  received  King  Richard,  her  long  trans- 
parent dark  veil  hanging  around  hef  like  the  shade  of  a  sum- 
mer night  on  a  beautifiil  landscape,  disguising  and  rendering 
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obscure  the  beauties  which  it  could  not  hide.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  silver  lamp,  fed  with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which 
burned  with  unusual  brightness. 

When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling  and  motion- 
less slave,  she  held  the  light  towards  his  face,  as  if  to  peruse 
his  features  more  attentively,  then  turned  from  him,  and  placed 
her  lamp  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  of  his  face  in  profile  upon 
the  curtain  which  hung  beside.  She  at  length  spoke  in  a  voice 
composed,  yet  deeply  sorrowful. 

"  Is  it  you  ? — Is  it  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard — 
gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland — is  it  indeed  you  ? — thus  ser- 
vilely disguised — thus  surrounded  by  an  hundred  dangers  1 " 

At  hearing  the  tones  of  his  lady's  voice  thus  imexpectedly 
addressed  to  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  compassion  approaching  to 
tenderness,  a  corresponding  reply  rushed  to  the  knight's  lips, 
and  scarce  could  Richard's  commands  and  his  own  promised 
silence  prevent  his  answering,  that  the  sight  he  saw,  the 
sounds  he  just  heard,  were  sufficient  to  recompense  the  slavery 
of  a  life,  and  dangers  which  threatened  that  life  every  hour. 
He  did  recoUect  himself,  however,  and  a  deep  and  impassioned 
sigh  was  his  only  reply  to  the  high-bom  Edith's  question. 

"I  see — I  know  I  have  guessed  right" — continued  Edith, 
"  I  marked  you  from  your  first  appearance  near  the  platform  on 
which  I  stood  with  the  Queen.  I  knew,  too,  your  valiant  hound. 
She  is  no  true  lady,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  service  of  such  a 
knight  as  thou  art,  from  whom  disguises  of  dress  or  hue  could 
conceal  a  faithful  servant.  Speak,  then,  without  fear  to  Edith 
Plantagenet.  She  kno\fs  how  to  grace  in  adversity  the  good 
knight  who  served,  honoured,  and  did  deeds  of  arms  in  her 
name,  when  fortune  befriended  him. — Still  silent  1  Is  it  fear  or 
shame  that  keeps  thee  so  ?  Fear  should  be  imknown  to  thee ; 
and  for  shame,  let  it  remain  with  those  who  have  wronged  thee." 

The  knight,  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  play  the  mute  in 
an  interview  so  interesting,  could  only  express  his  mortification 
by  sighing  deeply,  and  laying  his  finger  upon  his  lips.  Edith 
stepped  back,  as  if  somewhat  displeased. 

"  What ! "  she  said,  "  the  Asiatic  mute  in  very  deed,  as  well 
as  in  attire  ?     This  I  looked  not  for — Or  thou  mayBt  scorn  * 
me,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly  acknowledging  that  I  have  heed- 
fully  observed  the  homage  thou  hast  paid  mel    Hold  no 
unworthy  thoughts  of  Edith  on  that  account     She  knows  well 
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the  bounds  which  reserve  and  modesty  prescribe  to  highborn 
maidens,  and  she  knows  when  and  how  far  they  should  give 
place  to  gratitude — to  a  sincere  desire  that  it  w^e  in  her  power 
to  repay  services  and  repair  injuries,  arising  from  the  devoticm 
which  a  good  knight  bore  towards  her. — ^Why  fold  thy  hands 
together,  and  wring  them  with  so  much  passion  1 — Can  it  be," 
she  added,  shrinking  back  at  the  idea — *'  that  their  cruelty  has 
actually  deprived  thee  of  speech)  Thou  shakest  thy  head. 
Be  it  a  spell — ^be  it  obstinacy,  I  question  thee  no  farther,  but 
leave  thee  to  do  thine  errand  after  thine  own  fashion.  I  also 
can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  once  lamenting 
his  own  condition,  and  deprecating  her  displeasure,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  presented  to  her,  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  fine  silk 
and  doth  of  gold,  the  letter  of  the  Soidan.  She  took  it,  sur- 
veyed it  carelessly,  then  laid  it  aside,  and  bending  her  eyes  once 
more  on  the  knight,  she  said  in  a  low  tone—"  Not  even  a  word 
to  do  thine  errand  to  me  ? " 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to  intimate  the 
pain  which  he  felt  at  being  unable  to  obey  her ;  but  she  turned 
from  him  in  anger. 

"  Begone ! "  she  said.  "  I  have  spoken  enough — too  much — 
to  one  who  will  not  waste  on  me  a  word  in  reply.  Begone  ! — 
and  say  if  I  have  wronged  thee,  I  have  done  penance ;  for  if  I 
have  been  the  unhappy  means  of  dragging  thee  down  from  a 
station  of  honour,  I  have,  in  this  interview,  forgotten  my  own 
worth,  and  lowered  myself  in  thy  eyes  and  in  my  own.** 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  deeply 
agitated.  Sir  Kenneth  would  have  approached,  but  she  waved 
him  back. 

"  Stand  off !  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suited  to  its  new 
station !  Aught  less  dull  and  fearful  than  a  slavish  mute  had 
spoken  a  word  of  gratitude,  were  it  but  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
own  degradation.     Why  pause  you  1 — ^begone  I " 

The  disguised  knight  almost  involuntarily  looked  towards 
the  letter  as  an  apology  for  protracting  his  stay.  She  snatched 
it  up,  saying  in  a  tone  of  irony  and  contempt,  "  I  had  forgotten 
— ^the  dutifiil  slave  waits  an  answer  to  his  message. — ^How's 
this — ^from  the  Soidan  I " 

She  hastily  ran  over  the  contents,  which  were  expressed  both 
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in  Arabic  and  French,  and  when  she  had  done,  she  laughed  in 
bitter  anger. 

'^  Now  this  passes  imagination  i "  she  said ; ''  no  jongleur  can 
show  so  deft  a  transmutation !  His  legerdemain  can  traitsform 
zechins  and  bezants  into  doits  and  maravedies ;  but  can  his  art 
convert  a  Christian  knight,  ever  esteemed  among  the  bravest 
of  the  Holy  Crusade,  into  the  dust-kissing  slave  of  a  heathen 
Soldan — ^the  bearer  of  a  Paynim's  insolent  proposals  to  a  Chris- 
tian maiden — ^nay,  forgetting  the  laws  of  honourable  chivalry, 
as  well  as  of  religion  1  But  it  avails  not  talking  to  the  willing 
slave  of  a  heathen  hoimd.  Tell  your  master,  when  his  scourge 
shall  have  found  thee  a  tongue,  that  which  thou  hast  seen  me 
do." — So  saying,  she  threw  the  Soldan's  letter  on  the  ground, 
and  placed  her  foot  upon  it — "And  say  to  him,  that  Edith 
Plantagenet  scorns  the  homage  of  an  unchristened  Pagan/' 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  the  knight, 
when,  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  bitter  agony,  he  ventured  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  her  robe,  and  oppose  her  departure. 

"  Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave  V*  she  said,  turn- 
ing short  round  on  him,  and  speaking  with  emphasis ;  **  tell  the 
heathen  Soldan,  thy  master,  that  I  scorn  his  suit  aa  much  as  I 
despise  the  prostration  of  a  worthless  renegade  to  religion  and 
chivalry — ^to  God  and  to  his  lady  I" 

So  saying,  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garment  from  his 
grasp,  and  left  the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoned  him  from 
without.  Exhausted  and  stupified  by  the  distress  he  had  under- 
gone during  this  interview,  from  which  he  could  only  have  extri- 
cated himself  by  l»reach  of  the  engagement  which  he  had  framed 
with  King  Richard,  the  unfortunate  knight  staggered  rather 
than  walked  after  the  English  baron,  till  they  reached  the  royal 
pavilion,  before  which  a  party  of  horsemen  had  just  dismounted. 
There  was  light  and  motion  within  the  tent,  and  when  Neville 
entered  with  his  disguised  attendant,  they  found  the  King,  with 
several  of  his  nobility,  engaged  in  welcoming  those  who  were 
newly  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

"  The  tears  I  shed  most  ever  fall  t 
I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  may  happier  hours  recall^ 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

"  I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 
Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o*er, 
And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must  tread. 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more." 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death, 
She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame. 
And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth. 
She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

Ballad,* 

The  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Eichard  was  heard  in  joyous 
gratulation. 

"  Thomas  de  Vaux !  stout  Tom  of  the  Gills  !  by  the  head  of 
King  Henry,  thou  art  welcome  to  me  as  ever  was  flask  of  wine 
to  a  jolly  toper  !  I  should  scarce  have  known  how  to  order  my 
battle  array,  unless  I  had  thy  bulky  form  in  my  eye  as  a  land- 
mark to  form  my  ranks  upon.  We  shall  have  blows  anon^ 
Thomas,  if  the  saints  be  gracious  to  us ;  and  had  we  fought  in 
thine  absence,  I  would  have  looked  to  hear  of  thy  being  found 
hanging  upon  an  elder-tree." 

"  I  should  have  borne  my  disappointment  with  more  Christian 
patience,  I  trust,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  than  to  have  died 
the  death  of  an  apostate.  But  I  thank  your  Grace  for  my  wel- 
come, which  is  the  more  generous,  as  it  respects  a  banquet  of 
blows,  of  which,  saving  your  pleasure,  you  are  ever  too  apt  to 
engross  the  larger  share ;  but  here  have  I  brought  one  to  whom 
your  Grace  will,  I  know,  give  a  yet  warmer  welcome." 

The  person  who  now  stepped  forward  to  make  obeisance  to 
Richard,  was  a  young  man  of  low  stature  and  slight  form.  His 
dress  was  as  modest  as  his  figure  was  unimpressive,  but  he 
bore  on  his  bonnet  a  gold  buckle,  with  a  gem,  the  lustre  oi 

*  -[The  Ust  four  lines  of  this  "  BaUad  **  are  hy  the  Author  MmseU;  and  the  pievions 
Biiea  from  "The  Song  of  Genius,"  by  Helen  D'Arcy  Cnuutoun,  sfterwards  Mrs 
Dugald  Stewart.] 
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which  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye  which 
the  bonnet  shaded.  It  was  the  only  strildng  feature  in  his 
countenance;  but,  when  once  noticed,  it  uniformly  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  spectator.  About  his  neck  there 
hung  in  a  scarf  of  sky-blue  silk  a  imrest,  as  it  was  called, — ^that 
is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  is  tuned,  and  which  was  of  solid 
gold. 

This  personage  would  have  kneeled  reverently  to  Richard, 
but  the  monarch  raised  him  in  joyful  haste,  pressed  him  to  his 
bosom  warmly,  and  kissed  him  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

"  Blondel  de  Nesle !"  he  exclaimed  joyfully — "welcome  from 
Cyprus,  my  king  of  minstrels ! — welcome  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  rates  not  his  own  dignity  more  highly  than  he  does 
thine.  I  have  been  sick,  man,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  believe  it 
was  for  lack  of  thee;  for,  were  I  half-way  to  the  gate  of 
Heaven,  methinks  thy  strains  could  call  me  back. — And  what 
news,  my  gentle  master,  from  the  land  of  the  lyre  1  Anything 
fresh  from  the  trouveurs  of  Provence? — anything  from  the 
minstrels  of  Merry  Normandy  1 — above  fdl,  hast  thou  thyself 
been  busy  ? — But  I  need  not  ask  thee — thou  canst  not  be  idle, 
if  thou  wouldst — thy  noble  qualities  are  like  a  fire  burning 
within,  and  compel  thee  to  pour  thyself  out  in  music  and  song." 

"Something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I  have  done, 
noble  King,"  answered  the  celebrated  Blondel,  with  a  retiring 
modesty,  which  fdl  Richard's  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  skill 
had  been  unable  to  banish. 

"We  will  hear  thee,  man — we  will  hear  thee  instantly," 
said  the  King ; — then,  touching  Blondel's  shoulder  kindly,  he 
added,  "  that  is,  if  thou  art  not  fatigued  with  thy  journey ;  for 
I  would  sooner  ride  my  best  horse  to  death,  than  iiijure  a  note 
of  thy  voice." 

"  My  voice  is,  as  ever,  at  the  service  of  my  royal  patron," 
said  Blondel ;  "  but  your  Migesty,"  he  added,  looking  at  some 
papers  on  the  table,  "  seems  more  importantly  engaged,  and  the 
hour  waxes  late." 

"  Not  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blondel  I  did 
but  sketch  an  array  of  battle  against  the  Saracens,  a  thing  of  a 
moment — almost  aa  soon  done  as  the  routing  of  them." 

"  Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  it  were  not 
unfit  to  inquire  what  soldiers  your  Grace  hath  to  array.  I  bring 
reports  on  that  subject  from  Ascalon." 
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"  Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King — "  a  very  mule 
for  dulnees  and  obstinacy ! — Come,  nobles — a  hall — a  hall  I — 
range  ye  around  him — Give  Blondel  the  tabouret — Where  is 
his  harp-bearer  1 — or,  soft — lend  him  my  harp,  his  own  may  be 
damaged  by  the  journey." 

"  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  report,"  said  Thomas  de 
Vanx.  "  I  have  ridden  far,  and  have  more  list  to  my  bed  than 
to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

"  Thy  ears  tickled  !"  said  the  King ;  "  that  must  be  with  a 
woodcodL's  feather,  and  not  wiUi  sweet  sounds.  Hark  thee, 
Thomas,  do  thine  ears  know  the  singing  of  Blondel  from  the 
braying  of  an  ass ) " 

"  In  fidth,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  "  I  cannot  well  say ; 
but  setting  Blondel  out  of  the  question,  who  is  a  bom  gentle- 
man, and  doubtless  of  high  acquirements,  I  shall  never,  for  the 
sake  of  your  Grace's  question,  look  on  a  minstrel,  but  I  shall 
think  upon  an  ass." 

"And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard,  "have 
excepted  me,  who  am  a  gentleman  bom  as  well  as  Blondel, 
and,  like  him,  a  guild-brother  of  the  Joyeuse  science?" 

"Your  Grace  should  remember,"  said  De  Vaux,  smiling, 
"  that  'tis  useless  asking  for  manners  from  a  mule." 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  an  ill-conditioned 
animal  thou  art — But  come  hither,  master  mule,  and  be  unloaded, 
that  thou  may'st  get  thee  to  thy  litter,  without  any  music  being 
wasted  on  thee. — Meantime,  do  thou,  good  brother  of  Salisbury, 
go  to  our  consort's  tent,  and  tell  her  that  Blondel  has  arrived, 
with  his  budget  fraught  with  the  newest  minstrelsy — Bid  her 
come  hither  Instantly,  and  do  thou  escort  her,  and  see  that  our 
cousin,  Edith  Plantagenet,  remain  not  behind." 

His  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian,  with  that 
exfH^ssion  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  his  countenance  usually 
displayed  when  he  looked  at  him. 

"  Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned  1 — Stand  up, 
slave,  behind  the  back  of  De  Neville,  and  thou  shalt  hear  pre- 
sently sounds  which  will  make  thee  bless  Grod  that  he  afflicted 
thee  rather  with  dumbness  than  deafness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company  towards 
De  Vaux,  and  plunged  immediately  into  the  military  details 
which  that  baron  laid  before  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  had  finished  his 
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audience,  a  messenger  announced  that  the  Queen  and  her 
attendants  were  approaching  thb  royal  tent. — "  A  flask  of  wine, 
ho ! "  said  the  King ;  "  of  old  King  Isaac's  longwsaved  Cyprus, 
which  we  won  when  we  stormed  Famagosta — fill  to  the  stout 
Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles — a  more  careful  and  fisdthful  servant 
never  had  any  prince." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  that  your  Grace  finds 
the  mule  a  useful  slave,  though  his  voice  be  less  musical  than 
horse-hair  or  wire." 

"  What,  thou  canst  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of  the  mule  ? " 
said  Richard.  "  Wash  it  down  with  a  brimming  flagon,  nian, 
or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it. — ^Why,  so^well  pulled  ! — and  now 
I  will  tell  thee,  thou  art  a  soldier  as  well  as  I,  and  we  must 
brook  each  other's  jests  in  the  hall,  as  each  other's  blows  in  the 
tourney,  and  love  each  other  the  harder  we  hit.  By  my  faith, 
if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  hard  as  I  did  thee  in  our  late  en- 
counter, thou  gavest  all  thy  wit  to  the  thrust.  But  here  lies 
the  difference  betwixt  thee  and  Blondel  Thou  art  but  my  com- 
rade— I  might  say  my  pupil — in  the  art  of  war ;  Blondel  is  my 
master  in  the  science  of  minstrelsy  and  music.  To  thee  I  permit 
the  freedom  of  intimacy — to  him  I  must  do  reverence,  as  to  my 
superior  in  his  art.  Come,  man,  be  not  peevish,  but  remain  and 
hear  our  glee." 

"  To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood,"  said  the  Lord 
of  Gilsland,  "by  my  faith,  I  could  remam  till  Blondel  had 
achieved  the  great  Romance  of  King  Arthur,  which  lasts  for 
three  days." 

"  We  will  not  tax  your  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the  King. 
"  But  see  yonder  glare  of  torches  without  shows  that  our  consort 
approaches — Away  to  receive  her,  man,  and  win  thyself  grace  in 
the  brightest  eyes  of  Christendom. — Nay,  never  stop  to  adjust 
thy  cloak.  See,  thou  hast  let  Neville  come  between  the  wind 
and  the  sails  of  thy  galley." 

"He  was  never  before  me  in  the  field  of  battle,"  said  De 
Vaux,  not  greatly  pleased  to  see  himself  anticipated  by  the  more 
active  service  of  the  chamberlain. 

"  No,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee  there,  my  good 
Tom  of  the  Gills,"  said  the  King,  "  unless  it  was  ourself  now 
and  then." 

"  Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and  let  us  do  justice  to  the 
unfortunate ; — the  unhappy  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hath  been 
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before  me,  too,  at  a  season ;  for,  look  you,  he  weighs  less  on 
horseback,  and  so" 

**  Hush  i "  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a  peremptory 
tone — "  not  a  word  of  him," — and  instantly  stepped  forward  to 
greet  his  royal  consort ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  presented 
to  her  Blondel,  as  king  of  minstrelsy,  and  his  master  in  the 
gay  science.  Berengaria,  who  well  knew  that  her  royal  hus- 
band's passion  for  poetry  and  music  almost  equalled  his  appetite 
for  warlike  fame,  and  that  Blondel  was  his  especial  favourite, 
took  anxious  care  to  receive  him  with  all  the  flattering  distinc- 
tions due  to  one  whom  the  King  delighted  to  honour.  Yet  it 
was  evident  that,  though  Blondel  made  suitable  returns  to  the 
compliments  showered  on  him  something  too  abimdantly  by  the 
royal  beauty,  he  owned  with  deeper  reverence  and  more  humble 
gratitude  the  simple  and  graceful  welcome  of  Edith,  whose  kindly 
greeting  i^peared  to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its 
brevity  and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Queen  and  her  royal  husband  were  aware  of  this 
distinction,  and  Richard,  seeing  his  consort  somewhat  piqued 
at  the  preference  assigned  to  his  cousin,  by  which  perhaps  he 
himself  did  not  feel  much  gratified,  said  in  the  hearing  of  both, 
— "  We  minstrels,  Berengaria,  as  thou  ma/st  see  by  the  bearing 
of  our  master  Blondel,  pay  more  reverence  to  a  severe  judge, 
like  our  kinswoman,  than  to  a  kindly  partial  friend,  like  thyself, 
who  is  willing  to  take  our  worth  upon  trust." 

Edith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal  kinsman,  and 
hesitated  not  to  reply,  that,  "  to  be  a  harsh  and  severe  judge, 
was  not  an  attribute  proper  to  her  alone  of  all  the  Planta- 
genets." 

She  had  perhaps  said  more,  having  some  touch  of  the  temper 
of  that  house,  which,  deriving  their  name  and  cognizance 
from  the  lowly  broom  {Planta  Gmieta),  assumed  as  an  emblem 
of  humility,  were  perh^)s  one  of  the  proudest  fiunilies  that  ever 
ruled  in  England;  but  her  eye,  when  kindling  in  her  reply, 
suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Nubian,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  himself  behind  the  nobles  who  were  present,  and  she 
sunk  upon  a  seat,  turning  so  pale,  that  the  Queen  Berengaria 
deemed  herself  obliged  to  call  for  water  and  essences,  and  to  go 
through  the  other  ceremonies  appropriate  to  a  lady's  swoon. 
Richard,  who  better  estimated  Edith's  strength  of  mind,  called 
to  Blondel  to  assume  his  seat  and  commence  his  lay,  declaring 
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that  minstrelsy  was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall  a  Planta- 
genet  to  life. — "  Sing  ns,"  he  said,  "  that  song  of  the  Bloody 
Vest,  of  which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me  the  argoment,  ere 
I  left  Cyprus ;  thou  must  be  perfect  in  it  by  this  time,  or,  as 
our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is  broken." 

The  anxious  eye  of  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt  on  Edith, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  observed  her  returning  colour  that  he 
obeyed  the  repeated  commands  of  the  King.  Then,  accompany- 
ing his  voice  with  the  harp,  so  as  to  grace,  but  yet  not  drown, 
the  sense  of  what  he  sang,  he  chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitative 
one  of  those  ancient  adventures  of  love  and  knighthood,  which 
were  wont  of  yore  to  win  the  public  attention.  So  soon  as  he 
began  to  prelude,  the  insignificance  of  his  personal  appearance 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  his  countenance  glowed  with  energy 
and  inspiration.  His  fhll,  manly,  mellow  voice,  so  absolutely 
under  command  of  the  purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every  ear,  and 
to  every  heart.  Richard,  rejoiced  as  after  victory,  called  out 
the  appropriate  summons  for  silence, 

"  LUten,  lords,  in  bower  and  hall ; ' 

while  with  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil,  he  arranged 
the  circle  around,  and  hushed  them  into  silence ;  and  he  him- 
self sat  down  with  an  air  of  expectation  and  interest  not  alto- 
gether unmixed  with  the  gravi^  of  the  professed  critia  The 
courtiers  turned  their  eyes  on  the  King,  that  they  mi^t  be 
ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the  emotions  his  features  should 
express,  and  Thomas  de  Vaux  yawned  tremendously,  as  one 
who  submitted  unwillingly  to  a  wearisome  penance.  The  song 
of  Blondel  was  of  course  in  the  Norman  language;  but  the 
verses  which  follow  express  its  meaning  and  its  manner. 

'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent, 
When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough  and  bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 
When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling  gent, 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess  senl^ 
Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went, 
Enquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  i  Kent. 

Far  hath  he  hredf  and  farther  must  fare. 

Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rarfi|— 
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Little  lave  iron  and  steel  was  there  : 
And,  as  lacking  the  cola  to  pay  armourer's  care. 
With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare, 
The  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  repair 
The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear, 
For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 

And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee, 
**  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  high  in  degree. 

And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  be — 

He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree. 

Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from  thee. 

Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may  see 

His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  hie  chiTalrie. 

**  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair  page  he  said. 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  with  head, 

**  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in  which  thou  art  clad. 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead. 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread : 
And  charge  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread. 
And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed. 
And  bring  honour  away»  or  remain  with  the  dead." 

Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  breast. 
The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently  hath  klss*d : 
**  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be  blest  1 
Much  honour'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest ; 
And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  night-weed  dress'd. 
To  the  best  armed  champion  I  will  not  veil  my  crest ; 
But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her  turn  to  take  the  test" 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bloody  Vest 

'*  Thou  hast  changed  the  measure  upon  us  unawares  in  that 
last  couplet,  my  Blondel  ? "  said  the  King. 

"  Most  true,  my  lord/'  said  BlondeL  **  I  rendered  the  verses 
from  the  Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whom  I  met  in  Oyprus,  and 
not  having  had  time  either  to  translate  it  accurately,  or  commit 
it  to  memory,  I  am  fain  to  supply  gaps  in  the  music  and  the 
verse  as  I  can  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  you  see  boors 
mend  a  quickset  fence  with  a  fagot." 

'"Nay,  on  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "I  like  these  rattling 
rolling  Alexandrines — methinks  they  come  more  twangingly  off 
to  the  music  than  that  briefer  measure.'' 

"  Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Grace,"  answered 
Blondel. 

"  They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Bichard ;  "  yet  methinks  the 
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scene,  where  there  is  like  to  be  fighting,  will  go  best  on  in  theBO 
same  thundering  Alexandrines,  which  sound  like  the  charge  of 
cavfdry ;  while  the  other  measure  is  but  like  the  sidelong  amble 
of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,"  replied  Blondel,  and  began 
again  to  prelude. 

"  Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  of  fiery  Chios  wine," 
said  the  King ;  "  and  hark  thee,  I  would  have  thee  fling  away 
that  new-fangled  restriction  of  thine,  of  terminating  in  accurate 
and  similar  rhymes. — They  are  a  constraint  on  thy  flow  of  fancy, 
and  make  thee  resemble  a  man  dancing  in  fetters." 

"  The  fetters  are  easily  flung  off,  at  least,"  said  Blondel,  again 
sweeping  his  fingers  over  the  strings,  as  one  who  would  rather 
have  played  than  listened  to  criticism. 

"  But  why  put  them  on,  man  ? "  continued  the  King — "  Where- 
fore thrust  thy  genius  into  iron  bracelets  1  I  marvel  how  you 
got  forward  at  all — I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
compose  a  stanza  in  yonder  hampered  measure." 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the  strings  of 
his  harp,  to  hide  an  involuntary  smile  which  crept  over  his 
features ;  but  it  escaped  not  Richard's  observation. 

"  By  my  faith  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel,"  he  said ;  "and, 
in  good  truth,  every  man  deserves  it,  who  presumes  to  play  the 
master  when  he  should  be  the  pupil;  but  we  kings  get  bad 
habits  of  self-opinion. — Come,  on  with  thy  lay,  dearest  Blondel 
— on  after  thine  own  fashion,  better  than  aught  that  we  can 
suggest,  though  we  must  needs  be  talking." 

Blondel  resumed  the  lay ;  but,  as  extemporaneous  composi- 
tion was  familiar  to  him,  he  failed  not  to  comply  with  the 
King's  hints,  and  was  perhaps  not  displeased  to  show  with  how 
much  ease  he  could  new-model  a  poem,  even  while  in  the  act  of 
recitation. 

FYTTB  8E0OND. 

The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gallant  feats — 
There  was  winning  of  honour,  and  losing  of  seats- 
There  was  hewing  with  falchions,  and  splintering  of  stavet. 
The  victors  won  glory,  the  vanquish'd  won  graves. 
Oh,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely  and  well. 
Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers  to  excel, 
And  'twas  he  whose  sole  arraoar  on  body  and  breast, 
Beem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  bound  for  her  rest. 
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There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds,  that  were  bloody  and  sore, 
But  others  respected  his  plight,  and  forbore. 
*•  It  is  some  oath  of  honour,"  they  said,  "  and  I  trow, 
'Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving  his  vow." 
Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament  cease^ 
He  flung  down  his  warder,  the  trumpets  sung  peace  ; 
And  the  judges  declare,  and  competitors  yield, 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  first  in  the  field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigher. 

When  before  the  fair  Princess  low  louted  a  squire, 

And  deliver'd  a  garment  unseemly  to  view. 

With  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust  all  hack'd  and  pierced  through  ; 

All  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with  blood. 

With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mud  ; 

Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  ween. 

Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied  and  clean. 

**  This  token,  my  master,  Sir  Thomas  k  Kent, 
Itestores  to  the  Princess  of  fair  Benevent : 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the  fruit. 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in  his  suit ; 
Through  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize  I  have  won. 
And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress  be  shown  ; 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run. 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of  the  sim. 

** I  restore,"  says  my  master,  "the  garment  I've  worn, 
And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it  in  turn  ; 
For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prize  it  the  more. 
Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  though  crimson'd  with  gore.** 
Then  deep  blush'd  the  Princess — ^yet  kiss'd  she  and  press'd 
The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breast. 

**  Go,  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shall  show, 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mass. 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall. 
But  the  blood-besmear'd  night-robe  she  wore  over  all ; 
And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine. 
When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffer'd  the  wine. 
Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jewels  she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think, 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink  ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  look'd  dowm 
Tum'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoke  with  a  frown ; 
•*  Now  since  thou  hast  publish'd  thy  folly  and  guilt. 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast  spilt : 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent. 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair  Benevent** 
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Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  haU  where  he  stood. 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood  : 
"  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
I  poui'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine  ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame, 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  sare  her  ftom  suffering  and  shame ; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent, 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent" 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly,  following 
the  example  of  Richard  himself,  who  loaded  with  praises  his 
favourite  minstrel,  and  ended  by  presenting  him  with  a  ring  of 
considerable  valua  The  Queen  hastened  to  distinguish  the 
favourite  by  a  rich  bracelet,  and  many  of  the  nobles  who  were 
present  followed  the  royal  example. 

**  Is  our  cousin  Edith,"  said  the  King,  ''  become  insensible  to 
the  sound  of  the  harp  she  once  loved  1 " 

"  She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  lay,"  replied  Edith,  "  but  doubly  * 
the  kindness  of  the  kinsman  who  suggested  it." 

"  Thou  art  angry,  cousin,"  said  the  King ;  ''  angry  because 
thou  hast  heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward  than  thyself.  But 
you  escape  me  not — I  will  walk  a  space  homeward  with  you 
towards  the  Queen's  pavilion — we  must  have  conference  together 
ere  the  night  has  waned  into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on  foot,  and  the  other 
guests  withdrew  from  the  royal  tent.  A  train  with  blazing 
torches,  and  an  escort  of  archers,  awaited  Berengaria  without  the 
pavilion,  and  she  was  soon  on  her  way  homeward.  Richard,  as 
he  had  proposed,  walked  beside  his  kinswoman,  and  compelled 
her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  suj^rt,  so  that  they  could  speak 
to  each  other  without  being  overheard. 

**  What  answer,  then,  am  I  to  return  to  the  noble  Soldan  ? " 
said  Richard.  "  The  Kings  and  Princes  are  falling  from  me, 
Edith — this  new  quarrel  hath  alienated  them  once  more.  I 
would  do  something  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  composition,  if 
not  by  victoiy ;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this  depends,  alas  ! 
on  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  would  lay  my  single  spear  in  the 
rest  against  ten  of  the  best  lances  in  Christendom,  rather  than 
argue  with  a  wilful  wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own 
good. — ^What  answer,  coz,  am  I  to  return  to  the  Soldan  1  It 
must  be  decisive." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  "  that  the  poorest  of  the  Plantagenets 
will  rather  wed  with  misery  than  with  misbelief." 
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"  Shall  I  say  with  slavery,  Edith  ? "  said  the  King—"  Methinks 
that  is  nearer  thy  thoughts.  ** 

"  There  is  no  room,''  said  Edith,  "  for  the  suspicion  you  so 
grossly  insinuate.  Slavery  of  the  body  might  have  been  pitied, 
but  that  of  the  soul  is  only  to  be  despised.  Shame  to  thee,  King 
of  meny  England.  Thou  hast  enthralled  both  the  limbs  and 
the  spirit  of  a  knight,  one  scarce  less  famed  than  thyself." 

"  Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswcHnan  from  drinking  poison, 
by  sullying  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  if  I  saw  no  other  means 
of  disgusting  her  with  the  fatal  liquor)''  replied  the  King. 

"It  is  thyself,"  answered  Edith,  "that  would  press  me  to 
drink  poison,  because  it  is  proffered  in  a  golden  chalice." 

"  Edith,"  said  Richard,  "  I  cannot  force  thy  resolution  ;  but 
beware  you  shut  not  the  door  which  Heaven  opens.  The  hermit 
of  Engaddi,  he  whom  Popes  and  Councils  have  regarded  as  a 
prophet,  hath  read  in  the  stars  that  thy  marriage  shall  recon- 
cile me  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  that  thy  husband  shall  be 
Christian,  leaving  thus  the  fEwrest  ground  to  hope,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Soldan,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mad  to  the  pale  of  the  church,  will  be  the  consequence  of  thy 
wedding  with  Saladin.  Come,  thou  must  make  some  sacrifice 
rather  than  mar  such  happy  prospects." 

"  Men  may  sacrifice  rams  and  goats,"  said  Edith,  "  but  not 
honour  and  conscience.  I  have  heutl  that  it  was  the  dishonour 
of  a  Christian  maiden,  which  brought  the  Saracens  into  Spain 
— the  shame  of  another  is  no  likely  mode  of  expelling  them  from 
Palestine." 

"Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  Empress ?"  said  the 
King. 

"  I  call  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profane  a  Christian  sacra- 
ment, by  entering  into  it  with  an  infidel  whom  it  cannot  bind  ; 
and  I  cdl  it  foul  dishonour,  that  I,  the  descendant  of  a  Christian 
princess,  should  become  of  free  will  the  head  of  a  harem  of 
heathen  concubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause,  "  I  must 
not  quarrel  with  thee,  though  I  think  thy  dependent  condition 
might  have  dictated  more  compliance." 

"My  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "your  Grace  hath  worthily  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Plantagenet,-^o  not,  therefore,  begrudge  yoiur  poor  kinswoman 
some  small  share  of  their  pride." 
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"  By  my  fiuth,  wench/'  said  the  King,  "  thou  hast  unhorsed 
me  with  that  very  word ;  so  we  will  kiss  and  be  friends.  I  will 
presently  despatch  thy  answer  to  Saladin.  But,  after  all,  coz, 
were  it  not  better  to  suspend  your  answer  till  you  have  seen  him  1 
Men  say  he  is  pre-eminently  handsome." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord,"  said  Edith. 

"  By  Saint  Greorge,  but  there  is  next  to  a  certainty  of  it,"  said 
the  King ;  "  for  Saladin  will  doubtless  afford  us  a  free  field  for 
the  doing  of  this  new  battle  of  the  Standard,  and  will  witness 
it  himsel£  Berengaria  is  wild  to  behold  it  also,  and  I  dare  be 
sworn  not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions  and  attendants,  will 
remain  behind — least  of  all  thou  thyself,  fair  ooz.  But  come, 
we  have  reached  the  pavilion,  and  must  part — ^not  in  unkindness 
though — nay,  thou  must  seal  it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy 
hand,  sweet  Edith — it  is  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss  my 
pretty  vassals." 

He  embraced  her  respectfuUy  and  affectionately,  and  returned 
through  the  moonlight  camp,  humming  to  himself  such  snatches 
of  Blondel's  lay  as  he  could  recollect. 

On  his  arrival  he  lost  no  time  in  making  up  his  despatches 
for  Saladin,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Nubian,  with  a  charge 
to  set  out  by  peep  of  day  on  his  return  to  the  Soldan« 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

We  heard  the  Tecbir, — so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset  when,  with  loud  acclaim. 
They  challenge  heaven  to  give  them  victory. 

SlBQE  OF  DaKASCUS. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  Richard  was  invited  to  a  conference 
by  Philip  of  France,  in  which  the  latter,  with  many  expressions 
of  high  esteem  for  his  brother  of  England,  communicated  to  him, 
in  terms  extremely  courteous,  but  too  explicit  to  be  misunder- 
stood, his  positive  intention  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
cares  of  his  kingdom,  as  entirely  despairing  of  future  success  in 
their  undertaking,  with  their  diminlBhed  forces  and  civil  discords. 
Richard  remonstrated,  but  in  vain;  and  when  the  conference 
ended,  he  received  without  surprise  a  manifesto  from  the  Duke 
of  Austria^  and  several  other  princes,  announcing  a  resolution 
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nmilar  to  that  of  Philip,  and  in  no  modified  terms,  assigning, 
for  their  defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Cross,  the  inordinate 
ambition  and  arbitrary  domination  of  Richard  of  England.  All 
hopes  of  continuing  the  war  with  any  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess were  now  abandoned,  and  Richard,  while  he  shed  bitter 
tears  over  his  disappointed  hopes  of  glory,  was  b'ttle  consoled  by 
the  recollection,  that  the  failure  was  in  some  degree  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  advantages  which  he  had  given  his  enemies  by  his 
own  hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

"  They  had  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father  thus,"  he 
said  to  De  Vanx,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment. — ^'No 
slanders  they  could  have  uttered  against  so  wise  a  king  would 
have  been  believed  in  Christendom ;  whereas, — fool  that  I  am  ! 
— I  have  not  only  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  deserting  me,  but 
even  a  colour  for  casting  all  the  blame  of  the  rupture  upon  my 
unh^py  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deeply  gaiHng  to  the  King,  that  De 
Vauz  was  r^oiced  when  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from 
Saladin  turned  his  reflections  into  a  different  channel. 

This  new  envoy  was  an  Emir  much  respected  by  the  Soldan, 
whose  name  was  Abdallah  el  Hadgi.  He  derived  his  descent 
from  the  &mily  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  race  or  tribe  of  Hashem, 
in  witness  of  which  genealogy  he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large 
dimensions.  He  had  also  three  times  performed  the  journey  to 
Mecca,  firom  which  he  derived  his  epithet  of  El  Hadgi  or  the 
Pilgrim.  Notwithstanding  these  various  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
Abdallah  was  (for  an  Arab)  a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  a 
merry  tale,  and  laid  aside  his  gravity  so  far  as  to  quaff  a  blithe 
flagon,  when  secrecy  ensured  hki  agalost  scandal.  He  was  like- 
wise a  statesman,  whose  abilities  had  been  used  by  Saladin  in 
various  negotiations  wil^  the  Christian  princes,  and  particularly 
with  Richard,  to  whom  El  Hadgi  was  personally  known  and 
acceptable.  Animated  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence  with  which 
the  envoy  of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field  for  the  combat,  a  safe- 
conduct  for  all  who  might  choose  to  witness  it,  and  offered  his 
own  person  as  a  guarantee  of  his  fidelity,  Richard  soon  forgot 
his  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
Christian  league,  in  the  interesting  discussions  preceding  a  com* 
bat  in  the  lists. 

The  station,  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  was  assigned 
tor  the  place  of  conflict,  as  being  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
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betwixt  the  Christian  and  Saracen  camps.  It  was  agreed  that 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  the  defendant,  with  his  godfathers,  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temphurs, 
should  appear  there  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  combat,  with  an 
hundred  armed  followers,  and  no  more ;  that  Bichard  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  brother  Salisbury,  who  supported  the  accusation, 
should  attend  with  the  same  number,  to  protect  his  champion ; 
and  that  the  Soldan  should  bring  with  him  a  guard  of  five 
hundred  chosen  followers,  a  bond  considered  as  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  two  hundred  Christian  lances.  Such  persons  of 
consideration  as  either  party  chose  to  invite  to  witness  the 
contest,  were  to  wear  no  other  weapons  than  their  swords,  and 
to  come  without  defensive  armour.  The  Soldan  undertook  the 
preparations  of  the  lists,  and  to  provide  accommodations  and 
refreshments  of  eveiy  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist  at  the 
solemnity ;  and  his  letters  expressed,  with  much  courtesy,  the 
pleasure  which  he  anticipated  in  the  prospect  of  a  personal  and 
peaceful  meeting  with  the  Melech  Ric,  and  his  anxious  desire  to 
render  his  reception  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  communicated  to  the 
defendant  and  his  godfathers,  Abdallah  the  Hadgi  was  admitted 
to  a  more  private  interview,  where  he  heard  with  delight  the 
strains  of  Blondel.  Having  first  caref\illy  put  his  green  turban 
out  of  sight,  and  assumed  a  Greek  cap  in  its  stead,  he  requited 
the  Norman  minstrers  music  with  a  drinking  song  firom  the 
Persian,  and  quafied  a  hearty  flagon  of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show 
that  his  practice  matched  his  principles.  On  the  next  day,  grave 
and  sober  as  the  water-drinker  Mirglip,  he  bent  his  brow  to  the 
ground  before  Saladin's  footstool,  and  rendered  to  the  Soldan  an 
account  of  his  embassy. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  ooiabat,  Conrade 
and  his  friends  set  off  by  daybreak  to  repair  to  the  place  as- 
signed, and  Richard  left  the  camp  at  the  same  hour,  and  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  took  his  journey 
by  a  different  route,  a  precaution  which  had  been  judged 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  their 
armed  attenduits. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  for  quarrelling  with 
any  one.  Nothing  could  have  added  to  his  pleasurable  anti- 
cipations of  a  desperate  and  bloody  combat  in  the  lists,  except 
his  being  in  his  own  royal  person  one  of  the  combatants ;  and  he 
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half  in  charity  again  even  with  Conrade  of  Montserrat 
Lightly  anned,  richlj  dressed,  and  gay  as  a  bridegroom  on  the 
eye  of  his  nuptials,  Richard  caracoled  along  by  the  side  of  Queen 
Berengaria's  litter,  pointing  out  to  her  the  yarious  scenes  through 
which  they  passed,  and  cheering  with  tale  and  song  the  bosom 
of  the  inhospitable  wildemeas.  The  former  route  of  the  Queen's 
pilgrimage  to  Engaddi  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain 
of  mountains,  so  that  the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the  scenery  of 
the  desert;  and  though  Berengaria  knew  her  husband's  dis- 
position too  wdl  not  to  endeayour  to  seem  interested  in  what  he 
was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sing,  she  could  not  help  indulging 
some  female  fears  when  she  found  herself  in  the  howling  wilder- 
ness with  so  small  an  escort,  which  seemed  almost  like  a  moying 
speck  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  not  so  distant  from  the  camp  of  Saladin  but  what  they 
might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and  swept  off  by  an  oyerpower- 
ing  host  of  his  fiery-footed  cayalry,  should  the  Pagan  be  faithless 
enough  to  embrace  an  opportunity  thus  tempting.  But  when 
she  hinted  these  suspicions  to  Richard,  he  repelled  them  with 
displeasure  and  disdain.  *^  It  were  worse  than  ingratitude,"  he 
said,  '^  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  generous  Soldan." 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  fears  recurred  more  than  once,  not 
to  the  timid  mind  of  the  Queen  alone,  but  to  the  firmer  and 
more  candid  soul  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  who  had  no  such  con- 
fidence in  the  faith  of  the  Moslem  as  to  render  her  perfectly  at 
ease  when  so  much  in  their  power ;  and  her  surprise  had  been 
far  less  than  her  terror,  if  the  desert  around  had  suddenly  re- 
sounded with  the  shout  of  Alia  hu  1  and  a  band  of  Arab  cayalry 
had  pounced  on  them  like  yultures  on  their  prey.  Nor  were 
these  suspicions  lessened,  when,  as  eyening  approached,  they 
were  aware  of  a  single  Arab  horseman,  diistinguished  by  his 
turban  and  long  lance,  hoyering  on  the  edge  of  a  small  eminence 
like  a  hawk  poised  in  the  air,  and  who  instantly,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  royal  retinue,  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  the  same 
bird,  when  it  shoots  down  the  wind  and  disappears  from  the 
horizon. 

"  We  must  be  near  the  station,"  said  King  Richard ;  "  and 
yonder  cayalier  is  one  of  Saladin's  outposts — ^methinks  I  hear 
the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns  and  cymbals..  Get  you  into 
order,  my  hearts,  and  form  yourselyes  around  the  ladies  8oldie^ 
like  and  firmly." 
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Aa  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer,  hastily  closed 
in  upon  his  appointed  ground,  and  they  proceeded  in  the  most 
compact  order,  which  made  then:  numbers  appear  still  smaller; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  though  there  might  be  no  fear,  there  was 
ajudety  a^  well  as  curiosity  in  the  attention  with  which  they 
listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of  Moorish  music,  which  came  erer 
and  anon  more  distinctly  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab 
horseman  had  been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vaux  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  King — '*  Were  it  not  well, 
my  li^e,  to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that  sand-bank)  Or 
would  it  stand  with  your  pleasure  that  I  prick  forward?  Me- 
thinks,  by  all  yonder  clash  and  clang,  if  there  be  no  more  thwi 
five  hundred  men  beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of  the  Soldan's 
retinue  must  be  drummers  and  cymbal-tossers. — Shall  I  spur 
onl" 

The  Baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  the  bit,  and  was  just 
about  to  strike  him  with  the  spurs,  when  the  King  exclaimed — 
"  Not  for  the  world.  Such  a  caution  would  express  suspicion, 
and  could  do  little  to  prevent  surprise,  which,  however,  I  appre- 
hend not" 

They  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm  order  till  they 
surmounted  the  line  of  low  sand-hills,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
appointed  station,  when  a  aplendid,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
startling  spectacle,  awaited  them. 

.  ^^®  piamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary  fountain, 
distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by  solitary  groups  of  palm- 
trees,  was  now  the  centre  of  an  encampment,  the  embroidered 
flags  and  gilded  ornaments  of  which  glittered  far  and  wide,  and 
reflected  a  thousand  rich  tints  against  the  setting  sun.  The 
coverings  of  the  large  pavilions  were  of  the  gayest  colours, 
scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and  other  gaudy  and"?leaming 
hues,  and  the  tops  of  their  pillars,  or  tent-poles,  were  de^rated 
with  golden  pom^;ranate6,  and  small  silken  flags.  But^  brides 
these  distinguished  pavilions,  there  were  what  Thomas  de  Yaux 
considered  as  a  portentous  number  of  the  ordinaiy  black  tent^  of 
the  Arabs,  being  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate, 
according  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five  thousand  men, 
A  number  of  Arabs  and  Curds,  fully  corresponding  to  the  extiint 
of  the  encampment,  were  hastily  assemblbg,  each  leading  fais 
horse  in  his  hand,  and  their  muster  was  accompanied  by  an 
astonishing  clamour  of  their  noisy  instruments  of  martial  muBio, 
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by  which,  in  all  ages,  the  warfare  of  the  Arabe  has  been 
animated. 

They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of  dismounted 
cavalry  in  front  of  their  encampment,  when,  at  the  signal  of  a 
shrill  cry,  which  arose  high  over  the  dangour  of  the  music,  each 
cavalier  sprung  to  his  saddle.  A  cloud  of  dust,  arising  at  the 
moment  of  this  manoeuvre,  hid  from  Richard  and  his  attendants 
the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and  the  distant  ridge  of  mountains,  as 
wdl  as  the  troops  whose  sudden  movement  had  raised  the  doud, 
and  ascending  high  over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into  the 
£mtastic  forms  of  writhed  pillars,  domes,  and  minarets.  Another 
shrill  yell  was  heard  from  the  bosom  of  this  cloudy  tabernacle. 
It  was  the  signal  for  the  cavalry  to  advance,  which  they  did  at 
full  gallop,  disposing  themselves  as  they  came  forward,  so  as  to 
come  in  at  once  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear,  of  Richard's  little 
body-guard,  who  were  thus  surrounded  and  almost  choked  by 
the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them  on  each  side,  through 
which  were  seen  alternately,  and  lost,  the  grim  forms  and  wOd 
faces  of  the  Saracens,  brandishing  and  tossing  their  lances  in 
every  possible  direction,  with  the  wildest  cries  and  halloos,  and 
frequently  only  reining  up  their  horses  when  within  a  spear^s 
length  of  the  Christians,  while  those  in  the  rear  discharged  over 
the  heads  of  both  parties  thick  volleys  of  arrows.  One  of  these 
struck  the  litter  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly 
screamed,  and  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard's  brow  in  an  instant. 

"Ha!  Saint  George,"  he  exchdmed,  "we  must  take  some 
order  with  this  infidel  scum  !" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her  head  out,  and 
with  her  hand  holding  one  of  the  shafts,  exclaimed,  "Royal 
Richard,  beware  what  you  do !  see,  these  arrows  are  headless  1" 

"Noble,  sensible  wench  !"  exclaimed  Richard;  "by  Heaven, 
thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness  of  thought  and  eye. — Be 
not  moved,  my  English  hearts,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  followers — 
"  their  arrows  have  no  heads — and  their  spears^  too,  lack  the 
steel  points.  It  is  but  a  wild  welcome,  after  their  savage 
fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would  rejoice  to  see  us  daunted 
or  disturbed.     Move  onward,  slow  and  steady." 

The  little  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly,  accompanied  on 
all  sides  by  t^e  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing  cries, 
the  bowmen,  meanwhile,  displaying  their  agility  by  shooting  as 
near  the   crests  of  the  Christians  as   was  possible,  without 
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actually  hitting  them,  while  the  lancers  charged  each  other  with 
such  rude  blows  of  their  blunt  weapons,  that  more  than  one  of 
them  lost  his  saddle,  and  well-nigh  his  life,  in  this  rough  sport. 
All  this,  though  designed  to  express  welcome,  had  rather  a 
doubtful  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  half-way  towards  the  camp. 
King  Richard  and  his  suite  forming,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus 
round  which  this  tumultuary  body  of  horsemen  howled,  whooped, 
skirmished,  and  galloped,  creating  a  scene  of  indescribable  con- 
fusion, another  shrill  ciy  was  heard,  on  which  all  these  ir- 
regulars, who  were  on  the  front  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
little  body  of  Europeans,  wheeled  off,  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  long  and  deep  column,  followed  with  comparative  order 
and  silence  in  the  rear  of  Richard's  troop.  The  dust  began  now 
to  dissipate  in  their  front,  when  there  advanced  to  meet  them, 
through  that  cloudy  veil,  a  body  of  cavalry  of  a  different  and 
more  regular  description,  completely  armed  with  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons,  and  who  might  well  have  served  as  a  body- 
guard to  the  proudest  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Tliis  splendid  troop 
consisted  of  Ave  hundred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it  contained 
waa  worth  an  earPs  ransom.  The  riders  were  Georgian  and 
Circassian  slaves  in  the  very  prime  of  life ;  their  helmets  and 
hauberks  were  formed  of  steel  rings,  so  bright  that  they  shone 
like  silver ;  their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest  colours,  and  some 
of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver ;  the  sashes  were  twisted  with  silk  and 
gold,  their  rich  turbans  were  plumed  and  jewelled,  and  their 
sabres  and  poniards,  of  Damascene  steel,  were  adorned  with  gold 
and  gems  on  hilt  and  scabbard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  military  music, 
and  when  they  met  the  Christian  body,  they  opened  their  files 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  let  them  enter  between  their  ranks. 
Richard  now  assumed  the  foremost  place  in  his  troop,  aware  that 
Saladin  himself  was  approaching.  Nor  was  it  long  when,  in  the 
centre  of  his  body-guard,  surrounded  by  his  domestic  officers, 
and  those  hideous  negroes  who  guard  the  Eastern  harem,  and 
whose  misshs4)en  forms  were  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  the 
richness  of  their  attire,  came  the  Soldan,  with  the  look  and 
manners  of  one  on  whose  brow  Nature  had  written,  Thia  is  a 
King  1  In  his  snow-white  turban,  vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trousers, 
wearing  a  sash  of  scarlet  silk,  without  any  other  ornament, 
Baladin  might  have  seemed  the  plainest  dreased  man  in  his  own 
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guard  But  closer  inspection  discerned  in  his  turban  that  in- 
estimable gem,  which  was  called  by  the  poets  the  Sea  of  Light ; 
the  diamond  on  which  his  signet  was  engraved,  and  which  he 
wore  in  a  ring,  was  probably  worth  all  the  jewels  of  the  English 
crown,  and  a  sapphire,  which  terminated  the  hilt  of  his  caigiar, 
was  of  not  much  inferior  yalue.  It  should  be  added,  that  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  dust,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
resembles  the  finest  ashes,  or,  perhaps,  out  of  Oriental  pride, 
the  Soldan  wore  a  sort  of  veil  attach'^d  to  his  turban,  which 
partly  obscured  the  view  of  his  noble  features.  He  rode  a 
milk-white  Arabian,  which  bore  him  as  if  conscious  and  proud 
of  his  noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  farther  introduction.  The  two  heroic 
monarchs,  for  such  they  both  were,  threw  themselves  at  once  from 
horseback,  and  the  troops  halting  and  the  music  suddenly  ceasing, 
they  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  profound  sDence,  and,  after 
a  courteous  inclination  on  either  side,  they  embraced  as  brethren 
and  equals.  The  pomp  and  display  upon  both  sides  attracted 
no  farther  notice — no  one  saw  aught  save  Richard  and  Saladin, 
and  they  too  beheld  nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with 
which  Richard  surveyed  Saladin,  were,  however,  more  intently 
curious  thim  those  which  the  Soldan  fixed  upon  him ;  and  the 
Soldan  also  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

**  The  Melech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water  to  thb  desert. 
I  trust  he  hath  no  distnist  of  this  numerous  array.  Excepting 
the  armed  slaves  of  my  household,  those  who  surround  you  with 
eyes  of  wonder  and  of  welcome,  are,  even  the  humblest  of  them, 
the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand  tribes;  for  who  that 
could  claim  a  title  to  be  present,  would  remam  at  home  when 
such  a  Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Richard,  with  the  terrors  of 
whose  name,  even  on  the  sands  of  Yemen,  the  nurse  stills  her 
child,  and  the  free  Arab  subdues  his  restive  steed  !" 

"And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby  1"  said  Richard,  looking 
around  on  wild  forms  with  their  persons  covered  with  haicks, 
their  countenances  swart  with  the  sunbeams,  their  teeth  as  white 
as  ivory,  their  black  eyes  glancing  with  fierce  and  preternatural 
lustre  from  under  the  shade  of  their  turbans,  and  their  dress 
being  in  general  simple,  even  to  meanness. 

"  They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin ;  "  but  though  numer- 
ous, they  are  within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  bear  no 
arms  but  the  sabre— ^ven  the  iron  of  their  lances  is  left  behind.'* 

VOL.  XX  u 
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"I  fear,"  muttered  De  Vaux  in  English,  "they  have  left 
them  where  they  can  be  soon  found. — ^A  most  flourishing  House 
of  Peers,  I  confess,  and  would  find  Westminster  Hall  something 
too  narrow  for  them." 

"  Hush,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "  I  command  thee. — Noble 
Saladin,"  he  said,  "  suspicion  and  thou  cannot  exist  on  the  same 
ground — Seest  thou,"  pointing  to  the  litters — "I  too  have 
brought  some  champions  with  me,  though  armed,  perhaps,  in 
breach  of  agreement,  for  bright  eyes  and  fair  features  are  wea- 
pons which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

The  Soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obeisance  as  lowly 
as  if  looking  towards  Mecca,  and  kissed  the  sand  in  token  of 
respect. 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard, — "  they  will  not  fear  a  closer  encounter, 
brother ;  wilt  thou  not  ride  towards  their  litters,  and  the  cur- 
tains will  be  presently  withdrawn?" 

"That  may  Allah  prohibit!"  said  Saladin,  "since  not  an 
Arab  looks  on  who  woidd  not  think  it  shame  to  the  noble  ladies 
to  be  seen  with  their  faces  uncovered." 

"  Thou  shalt  see  them,  then,  in  private,  brother,"  answered 
Richard. 

"To  what  purpose?"  answered  Saladm,  mournfully.  "Thy 
last  letter  was,  to  the  hopes  which  I  had  entertained,  like  water 
to  fire ;  and  wherefore  should  I  again  light  a  flame,  which  may 
indeed  consume,  but  cannot  cheer  me  1 — But  will  not  my  brother 
pass  to  the  tent  which  his  servant  hath  prepared  for  him  1  My 
principal  black  slave  hath  taken  order  for  the  reception  of  the 
Princesses — the  officers  of  my  household  will  attend  your  fol- 
lowers, and  ourself  will  be  the  chamberlain  of  the  royal  Richard." 

He  led  the  way  accordingly  to  a  splendid  pavilion,  where  waa 
everything  that  royal  luxury  could  devise.  De  Vaux,  who  was 
in  attendance,  then  removed  the  chappe  {capa\  or  long  riding- 
cloak  which  Richard  wore,  and  he  stood  before  Saladin  in  the 
close  dress  which  showed  to  advantage  the  strength  and  symmetry 
of  his  person,  while  it  bore  a  strong  contrast  to  the  flowing  robes 
which  disguised  the  thin  frame  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  It  was 
Richard*s  two-handed  sword  that  chiefly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Saracen,  a  broad  straight  blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy 
length  of  which  extended  well-nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
heel  of  the  wearer. 

"  Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin,  "  seen  this  brand  flaming  in  the 
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front  of  battle,  like  that  of  Azrael,  I  had  scarce  believed  that 
human  arm  could  wield  it.  Might  I  request  to  see  the  Melech 
Ric  strike  one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and  in  pure  trial  of 
strength  r 

"  Willingly,  noble  Saladin/'  answered  Richard ;  and  looking 
around  for  something  whereon  to  exercise  his  strength,  he  saw 
a  steel  mace,  held  by  one  of  the  attendants,  the  handle  being  of 
the  same  metal,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — this 
he  placed  on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's  honour  led  him  to 
whisper  in  English — "For  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  beware 
what  you  attempt,  my  liege !  Your  full  strength  is  not  as  yet 
returned — give  no  triumph  to  the  infideL" 

"Peace,  fool  1"  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his  ground, 
and  casting  a  fierce  glance  around — "  thinkest  thou  that  I  can 
fail  in  his  presence  V* 

Thn  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his  hands,  rose 
aloft  to  the  King's  left  shoulder,  cirded  round  his  head,  descended 
with  the  sway  of  some  terrific  engine,  and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled 
on  the  ground  in  two  pieces,  as  a  woodsman  would  sever  a  sapling 
with  a  hedging-bilL 

"  By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderful  blow  ! "  said 
the  Soldan,  critically  and  accurately  examining  the  iron  bar 
which  had  been  cut  asunder ;  and  Uie  blade  of  the  sword  was 
so  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit  not  the  least  token  of  having 
suffered  by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  took  the  King's 
hand,  and  looking  on  the  size  and  muscular  strength  which  it 
exhibited,  laughed  as  he  placed  it  beside  his  own,  so  lank  and 
thin,  so  inferior  in  brawn  and  sinew. 

"  Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  in  English  ;  "  it  will  be  long 
ere  your  long  jackanape's  fingers  do  such  a  feat  with  your  fine 
gilded  reaping-hook  there." 

"  Silence,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard ;  "  by  Our  Lady,  he  under- 
stands or  guesses  thy  meaning, — be  not  so  broad,  I  pray  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said — "Something  I  would 
fjEun  attempt — though,  wherefore  should  the  weak  show  their 
inferiority  in  presence  of  the  strong  1  Yet,  each  land  hath  its 
own  exercises,  and  this  may  be  new  to  the  Melech  Ria" — So 
saying,  he  took  from  the  floor  a  cushion  of  silk  and  down,  and 
placed  it  upright  on  one  end — "  Can  thy  weapon,  my  brother, 
ie?er  that  cu^on)"  he  said  to  King  Richard, 
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"  No,  eurely,"  replied  the  King ;  "  no  sword  on  earth,  were 
it  the  Excalibu-  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which  opposes  no 
steady  resistance  to  the  blow." 

"  Mark,  then,"  said  Saladin ;  and  tucking  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
gown,  showed  his  arm,  thin  indeed  and  spare,  but  whidi  constant 
exwcise  had  hardened  into  a  mass  consisting  of  nought  but 
bone,  brawn,  and  sinew.  He  unsheathed  his  scimitar,  a  curved 
and  narrow  blade,  which  glittered  not  like  the  swords  oi  the 
Franks,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  dull  blue  colour,  marked 
with  ten  millions  of  meandering  lines,  which  showed  how 
anxiously  the  metal  had  been  welded  by  the  armourer.  Wield- 
ing this  weapon,  apparently  so  ineffici^t  when  compiured  to  that 
of  Richard,  the  Soldan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his  left 
foot,  which  was  slightly  advanced ;  he  balanced  himself  a  little 
as  if  to  steady  his  aim,  then  stepping  at  once  forward,  drew 
the  scimitar  across  the  cushion,  applying  the  edge  so  dexterously, 
and  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  that  the  cushion  seemed  rather 
to  fall  asunder  than  to  be  divided  by  violence. 

^'  It  is  a  juggler's  trick,"  said  De  Vaux,  darting  forward  and 
snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion  which  had  been  cut  off, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  feat, — "there  is 
gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  undid  the  sort 
of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid  it  double  along  the 
edge  of  his  sabre,  extended  the  weapon  edgeways  in  the  air, 
and  drawing  it  suddenly  through  the  veil,  although  it  hung  on 
the  blade  entirely  loose,  severed  that  also  into  two  parts,  which 
floated  to  different  sides  of  the  tent,  equally  displaying  the  ex- 
treme temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon,  and  the  exquisite 
dexterity  of  him  who  used  it. 

"  Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother,"  said  Richard,  "  thou  art 
even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword,  and  right  perilous 
were  it  to  meet  thee !  Still,  however,  I  put  some  faith  in  a 
downright  English  blow,  and  what  we  cannot  do  by  sleight,  we 
eke  out  by  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  truth  thou  art  fus  expert 
in  inflicting  wounds,  as  my  sage  Haldm  in  curing  them.  I  trust 
I  shall  see  the  learned  leech — I  have  much  to  th^k  him  for, 
and  had  brought  some  small  present." 

As  he  spoke,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a  Tartar  cap. 
He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  De  Vaux  opened  at  once  his  ex- 
tended mouth  and  his  large  round  eyes,  and  Richard  gazed  witk 
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scarce  lees  astonishment,  while  the  Soldan  spoke  in  a  grave  and 
altered  voice: — "The  sick  man,  sayeth  the  poet,  while  he  is 
yet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physician  by  his  step ;  but  when  he  is 
recovered,  he  knoweth  not  even  his  face  when  he  lodes  upon 
him." 

"  A  miracle  ! — a  miracle  !"  exclaimed  Richard. 

**  Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas  de  Yaux. 

^'That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,''  said  Richard, 
**  merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  that  I  should  find 
him  again  in  my  royal  brother  Saladin  !" 

"  Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  worid,"  answered  the  Soldan ; 
"  the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always  the  dervish." 

"  And  it  was  through  thy  intercession,''  said  Richard,  ''  that 
yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard  was  saved  from  death — and  by 
thy  artifice  that  he  revisited  my  camp  in  disguise !" 

"Even  so,"  replied  Saladin;  "I  was  physician  enough  to 
know,  that  unless  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  honour  were 
stanched,  the  days  of  his  life  must  be  few.  His  disguise  was 
more  easily  penetrated  than  I  had  expected  from  the  success  of 
my  own." 

"An  accident,"  said  King  Richard  (probably  alluding  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the 
supposed  Nubian),  "  let  me  first  know  that  his  skin  was  arti- 
ficially discoloured ;  and  that  hint  once  taken,  detection  became 
easy,  for  his  form  and  person  are  not  to  be  foi^gotten.  I  con- 
fidently expect  that  he  will  do  battle  on  the  morrow." 

"He  is  frill  in  preparation,  and  high  in  hope,"  said  the 
Soldan.  "I  have  furnished  him  with  weapons  and  horse, 
thinking  nobly  of  him  from  what  I  have  seen  under  various 
disguises." 

"Knows  he  now/'  said  Richard,  "to  whom  he  lies  imder 
obligation  ?" 

"  He  doth,"  replied  the  Saracen — "  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
my  person  when  I  unfolded  my  purpose." 

"  And  confessed  he  aught  to  you  1"  said  the  King  of  England. 

"  Nothing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan ;  "  but  from  much 
that  passed  between  us,  I  conceive  his  love  is  too  highly  placed 
to  be  happy  in  its  issue." 

"And  thou  knowest,  that  his  daring  and  insolent  passion 
crossed  thine  own  wishes  ]"  said  Richard. 

"  I  might  guess  so  much/'  said  Saladin ;  "  but  his  passion 
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had  existed  ere  my  wishes  had  been  formed — and,  I  must  now 
add,  is  likely  to  survive  them.  I  cannot,  in  honour,  revenge  me 
for  my  disappointment  on  him  who  had  no  hand  in  it.  Or,  if 
this  high-bom  dame  loved  him  better  than  myself,  who  can  say 
that  she  did  not  justice  to  a  knight  of  her  own  religion,  who  is 
ftill  of  nobleness  1" 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineage  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  Planta- 
genet,"  said  Richard,  haughtily. 

"  Such  may  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistan,"  replied  the 
Soldan.  "Our  poets  of  the  Eastern  countries  say,  that  a 
valiant  camel-driver  is  worthy  to  kiss  the  lip  of  a  fair  Queen, 
when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not  worthy  to  salute  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  —  But  with  your  permission,  noble  brother,  I  must 
take  leave  of  thee  for  the  present,  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Austria  and  yonder  Nazarene  knight,  much  less  worthy  of  hos- 
pitality, but  who  must  yet  be  suitably  entreated,  not  for  their 
sakes,  but  for  mine  own  honour — ^for  what  saith  the  sage  Lok- 
man  1  '  Say  not  that  the  food  is  lost  unto  thee  which  is  given 
to  the  stranger — ^for  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and  flEittened 
therewithal,  not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name 
cherished  and  augmented.' " 

The  Saracen  Monarch  departed  from  King  Eichard's  tent, 
and  having  indicated  to  him,  rather  with  signs  than  with 
speech,  where  the  pavilion  of  the  Queen  and  her  attendants 
was  pitched,  he  went  to  receive  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and 
his  attendants,  for  whom,  with  less  good-will,  but  with  equal 
splendour,  the  magnificent  Soldan  had  provided  accommoda- 
tions. The  most  ample  refreshments,  both  in  the  Oriental  and 
after  the  European  fashion,  were  spread  before  the  royal  and 
princely  guests  of  Saladin,  each  in  their  own  separate  pavilion ; 
and  BO  attentive  was  the  Soldan  to  the  habits  and  taste  of  his 
visitors,  that  Grecian  slaves  were  stationed  to  present  them  with 
the  goblet,  which  is  the  abomination  of  the  sect  of  Mohammed. 
Ere  Richard  had  finished  his  meal,  the  ancient  Omrah,  who  had 
brought  the  Soldan's  letter  to  the  Christian  camp,  entered  with 
a  plan  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day  of 
combat  Richard,  who  knew  the  taste  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
invited  him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of  wine  of  Schiraz ;  but 
Abdallah  gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  rueful  aspect,  that 
self-denial,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  a  matter  in  which 
his  life  was  concerned ;  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in  many  respectfiy 
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both  observed,  and  enforced  by  high  penalties,  the  laws  of  the 
Prophet. 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Richard,  "if  he  loves  not  wine,  that 
lightener  of  the  human  heart,  his  conversion  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  the  prediction  of  the  mad  priest  of  Engaddi  goes  like 
chaff  down  the  wind." 

The  King  then  addressed  himself  to  settle  the  articles  of 
combat,  which  cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  was  necessary  on 
some  points  to  consult  with  the  opposite  parties,  as  Mxll  as  with 
the  Soldan. 

They  were  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and  adjusted  by  a 
protocol  in  French  and  in  Arabian,  which  was  subscribed  by 
Saladin,  as  umpire  of  the  field,  and  by  Richard  and  Leopold  as 
guarantees  for  the  two  combatants.  As  the  Oinrah  took  his 
final  leave  of  King  Richard  for  the  evening,  De  Vaux  entered. 

"  The  good  knight,"  he  said,  "  who  is  to  do  battle  to-morrow, 
requests  to  know,  whether  he  may  not  to-night  pay  duty  to  his 
royal  godfather?" 

"  Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  Vaux  ] "  said  the  King,  smiling ; 
"  and  didst  thou  know  an  ancient  acquaintance  ?" 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Lanercost,"  answered  De  Vaux,  "  there  are 
so  many  surprises  and  changes  in  this  land,  that  my  poor  brain 
turns.  I  scarce  knew  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  till  his  good 
hound,  that  had  been  for  a  short  while  under  my  care,  came 
and  fawned  on  me ;  and  even  then  I  only  knew  the  tyke  by  the 
depth  of  his  chest,  the  roundness  of  his  foot,  and  his  manner  of 
baying ;  for  the  poor  gaze-hound  was  painted  like  any  Venetian 
courtezan." 

"  Thou  art  better  skilled  in  brutes  than  men,  De  Vaux,"  said 
the  King. 

"  I  will  not  deny,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  I  have  found  them  oft- 
times  the  honester  animals.  Also,  your  Grace  is  pleased  to 
term  me  sometimes  a  brute  myself;  besides  that  I  serve  the 
Lion,  whom  all  men  acknowledge  the  king  of  brutes." 

"  By  Saint  (Jeorge,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance  fairly  on  my 
brow,"  said  the  King.  "  I  have  ever  said  thou  hast  a  sort  of 
wit,  De  Vaux — marry,  one  must  strike  thee  with  a  sledge- 
hammer ere  it  can  be  made  to  sparkle.  But  to  the  present  gear 
— is  the  good  knight  well  armed  and  equipped  1 " 

"  Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly,"  answered  De  Vaux  ;  "  I  know 
the  armour  well — it  is  that  which  the  Venetian  commissary 
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offered  yoiir  Highness,  just  ere  you  became  ill,  for  &ye  hundred 
bezants." 

"  And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I  warrant  me, 
for  a  few  ducats  more,  and  present  payment.  These  Venetians 
would  sell  the  sepulchre  itself ! " 

"  The  armour  will  never  be  borne  m  a  nobler  cause,"  said  De 
Vaux. 

"  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen,"  said  the  King, 
"  not  to  the  avarice  of  the  Venetians." 

"  I  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more  cautious,"  said 
the  anxious  De  Vaux. — "  Here  are  we  deserted  by  all  our  allies, 
for  points  of  offence  given  to  one  or  another ;  we  cannot  hope  to 
prosper  upon .  the  land,  and  we  have  only  to  quarrel  with  the 
amphibious  republic,  to  lose  the  means  of  retreat  by  sea ! " 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Richard,  impatiently,  "  but  school  me 
no  more.  Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  interest,  hath  the  knight 
a  confessor  1 " 

"  He  hath,"  answered  De  Vaux ;  "  the  hermit  of  Engaddi, 
who  erst  did  him  that  office  when  preparing  for  death,  attends 
him  on  the  present  occasion ;  the  fame  of  the  duel  having  brought 
him  hither." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  now  for  the  knight's  request 
Say  to  him,  Richard  will  receive  him  when  the  discharge  of  his 
devoir  beside  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  shall  have  atoned  for 
his  fault  beside  the  Mount  of  Saint  George ;  and  as  thou  passest 
through  the  camp,  let  the  Queen  know  I  will  visit  her  pavQion 
— and  tell  Blondel  to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  Richard, 
wrapping  his  mantle  around  him,  and  taking  his  ghittem  in 
his  hand,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 
Several  Arabs  passed  him,  but  alwaj's  with  averted  heads,  and 
looks  fixed  upon  the  earth,  though  he  could  observe  that  all 
gazed  earnestly  after  him  when  he  was  past.  This  led  him  justly 
to  coiyecture  that  his  person  was  kno^\^l  to  them;  but  that 
either  the  Soldan's  commands,  or  tlieir  own  Oriental  politeness, 
forbade  them  to  seem  to  notice  a  sovereign  who  desired  to  remam 
incognito. 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen,  he  found 
it  guarded  by  those  imhappy  officials  wliom  Eastern  jealousy 
places  around  the  zenana.  Blondel  was  walking  before  the  door, 
and  touched  his  rote  from  time  to  time,  m  a  manner  which  made 
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the  AfricaDB  show  their  ivory  teeth,  and  bear  burden  with  their 
strange  gestures  and  shrill  unnatural  voices. 

"  What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle,  Blondel?" 
said  the  King;  ''wherefore  goest  thou  not  into  the  tent?" 

"  Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  l^e  head  nor  the  fingers," 
said  Blondel ;  "  and  these  honest  blackamoors  threatened  to  cut 
me  joint  from  joint  if  I  pressed  forward." 

"  Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  the  King,  "  and  I  will  be  thy 
safeguard." 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords  to  King 
Richard,  and  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  unworthy  to 
loc^  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of  the  pavilion  they  found 
Thomas  do  Yaux  in  attendance  on  the  Queen.  While  Beren- 
garia  welcomed  Blondel,  King  Richard  spoke  for  some  time 
secretlv  and  apart  with  his  foir  kinswoman. 

At  Wgth,  "  Are  we  still  foes,  my  iair  Edith  1 "  he  said,  in  a 
whisper. 

'^  No,  my  liege,"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  just  so  low,  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  music — "none  can  bear  enmity  against  King 
Richard,  when  he  deigns  to  show  himself,  as  he  reaUy  is,  gen- 
erous and  noble,  as  well  as  valiant  and  honourable." 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The  King  kissed 
it  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  then  proceeded. 

*'  You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger  in  this  matter 
was  feigned ;  but  you  are  deceived.  The  punishment  I  inflicted 
upon  this  knight  was  just ;  for  he  had  betrayed — no  matter  for 
how  tempting  a  bribe,  fair  cousin — the  trust  committed  to  him. 
But  I  rejoice,  perchance  as  much  as  you,  that  to-morrow  gives  him 
a  chance  to  win  the  field,  and  throw  back  the  stain  which  for  a 
time  dung  to  him,  upon  the  actual  thief  and  traitor.  No  ! — 
future  times  may  blame  Richard  for  impetuous  foUy ;  but  they 
shall  say,  that  in  rendering  judgment,  he  was  just  when  he 
should,  and  merciful  when  he  could." 

"  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King,"  said  Edith.  "  They  may 
call  thy  justice  cruelty — thy  mercy  caprice." 

"  And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself,"  said  the  King,  "as  if  thy 
knight,  who  hath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armour,  were  unbelt- 
ing it  in  triiunph — Comrade  of  Montserrat  is  held  a  good  lance. 
What  if  the  Scot  should  lose  the  day  1 " 

"  It  is  impossible ! "  said  Edith,  firmly — "  My  own  eyes  saw 
yonder  Conrade  tremble  and  change  colour,  like  a  base  thief. 
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He  is  guilty^— and  the  trial  by  combat  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  God — I  myself,  in  such  a  cause,  would  enoount^  him  without 
fear." 

**  By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  wouldst,  wench/'  said  the  King, 
'*  and  beat  him  to  boot ;  for  there  never  breathed  a  truer  Plan- 
tagenet  than  thou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone, — "  See  that  thou 
continue  to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy  birth." 

**  What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at  this  moment  1" 
said  Edith.  **  Am  I  of  such  light  nature  as  to  forget  my  name 
— my  condition  1 " 

"  I  will  speak  plainly,  Edith,"  answered  the  Euing,  '*  and  as  to 
a  friend, — What  will  this  knight  be  to  you,  should  he  come  off 
victor  from  yonder  lists  1 " 

''To  me? "  said  Edith,  blushing  deep  with  shame  and  dis- 
pleasure,— ''What  can  he  be  to  me  more  than  an  honoured 
knight,  worthy  of  such  grace  as  Queen  Berengaria  might  confer 
on  him,  had  he  selected  her  for  his  lady,  instead  of  a  more  im- 
worthy  choice?  The  meanest  knight  may  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  an  empress,  but  the  glory  of  his  choice,"  she  said 
proudly,  "must  be  his  reward." 

"  Yet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you,"  said  the 
King. 

"  I  have  paid  his  services  with  honour  and  applause,  and  his 
sufferings  with  tears,"  answered  Edith.  "  Had  he  desired  other 
reward,  he  would  have  done  wisely  to  have  bestowed  his  affec- 
tions within  hiB  own  degree." 

"  You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night^gear  for  his  sake )" 
said  King  Richard. 

"  No  more,"  answered  Edith,  "  than  I  would  have  required 
him  to  expose  his  life  by  an  action,  in  which  there  was  more 
madness  than  honour." 

"Maidens  talk  ever  thus,"  said  the  King;  "but  wh^  ihQ 
favoured  lover  presses  his  suit,  she  says,  with  a  sigh,  her  stars 
liad  decreed  otherwise." 

"  Your  Grace  has  now,  for  the  second  time,  threatened  me 
with  the  influence  of  my  horoscope,"  Edith  replied,  with  dignity. 
"  Trust  me,  my  liege,  whatever  be  the  power  of  the  stars,  your 
poor  kinswoman  will  never  wed  either  infidel  or  obscure  adven* 
turer. — Permit  me,  that  I  listen  to  the  music  of  Blondel,  for 
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the  tone  of  yonr  royal  admonitions  is  Bcarce  so  grateful  to  the 
ear." 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  offered  nothing  worthy  of 
notice. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  t 

Gray. 

It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  that 
the.  judicial  combat,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  present  assem- 
blage of  various  nations  at  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  should 
take  place  at  one  hour  after  sunrise.  The  wide  lists,  which 
had  been  constructed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  enclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand,  which  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  long  by  forty  in  width.  They  extended  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  the  equal 
advantage  of  the  rising  sun.  Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erected 
on  the  western  side  of  the  endoeure,  just  in  the  centre,  where  the 
combatants  were  expected  to  meet  in  mid  encounter.  Opposed 
to  this  was  a  galleiy  with  closed  casements,  so  contrived,  that 
the  ladies,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  erected,  might  see 
the  fight  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  view.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  lists  was  a  barrier,  which  oould  be  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure.  Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  but  the  Arch- 
duke, perceiving  that  his  was  lower  than  King  Richard's,  refused 
to  occupy  it ;  and  Ooeur  de  Lion,  who  would  have  submitted  to 
much  ere  any  formality  should  have  interfered  with  the  combat, 
readily  agreed  that  the  sponsors,  as  they  were  called,  should  re- 
main on  horseback  during  the  fight  At  one  extremity  of  the 
lists  were  placed  the  followers  of  Richard,  and  opposed  to  them 
were  those  who  accompanied  the  defender,  Coniude.  Around 
the  throne  destined  for  the  Soldan  were  ranged  his  splendid 
Georgian  Guards,  and  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied  by 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  spectators. 

Long  before  daybreak,  the  Usts  were  surrounded  by  even  a 
larger  number  of  Saracens  than  Richard  had  seen  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.     When  the  first  ray  of  the  sun's  glorious  orb 
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arose  above  the  desert,  the  sonorous  call,  "  To  prayer,  to  prayer !" 
was  poured  forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and  answered  by 
others,  whoBe  rank  and  zeal  entitled  them  to  act  as  muezzins. 
It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  them  all  sink  to  earth,  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  their  devotions,  with  their  feces  turned  to 
Mecca.  But  when  they  arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun's  rays, 
now  strengthening  fast,  seemed  to  confirm  the  Lord  of  Gils- 
land's  conjecture  of  the  night  before.  They  were  flashed  back 
from  many  a  spear-head,  for  the  pointless  lances  of  the  preced- 
ing day  were  certainly  no  longer  such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it 
out  to  his  master,  who  answered  with  impatience,  that  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Soldan ;  but  if  De 
Vaux  was  afraid  of  his  bulky  body,  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at  the  sound 
of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers  threw  themselves  from 
their  horses,  and  prostrated  themselves,  as  if  for  a  second 
morning  prayer.  This  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Queen, 
with  Edil^  and  her  attendants,  to  pass  from  the  pavilion  to 
the  gallery  intended  for  them.  Fifty  guards  of  Saladia's  seraglio 
escorted  them,  with  naked  sabres,  whose  orders  were,  to  cut  to 
pieces  whomsoever,  were  he  prince  or  peasant,  should  venture 
to  gaze  on  the  ladies  as  they  passed,  or  even  presume  to  raise 
his  head  until  the  cessation  of  the  music  should  make  all  men 
aware  that  they  were  lodged  in  their  gallery,  not  to  be  gazed  on 
by  the  curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reverence  to  the 
fair  sex  called  forth  from  Queen  Berengaria  some  criticisms 
very  unfavourable  to  Saladin  and  his  country.  But  their  den, 
as  the  royal  fair  called  it,  being  securely  closed  and  guarded  by 
their  sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  contenting 
herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  still 
more  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  seen. 

Meantime  the  sponsors  of  both  champions  went,  as  was  their 
duty,  to  see  that  they  were  duly  armed,  and  prepared  for  com- 
bat. The  Archduke  of  Austria  was  in  no  hurry  to  perform  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  having  had  rather  an  unusually  severe 
debauch  upon  wine  of  Schiraz  the  preceding  evening.  But  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
event  of  the  combat,  was  early  before  the  tent  of  Oonrade  of 
Montserrat.  To  his  great  surprise,  the  attendants  refused  him 
admittance. 
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*'  Do  you  not  know  me,  je  knaves  7 "  said  the  Grand  Master 
in  great  anger. 

'^  We  do,  most  valiant  and  reverend/'  answered  Conrade*a 
squire ;  "  but  even  you  may  not  at  present  enter — the  Marquis 
is  about  to  confess  himself." 

"  Confess  himself  I  *'  exclaimed  the  Templar,  in  a  tone  where 
alarm  mingled  with  surprise  and  scorn — *'  and  to  whom  I  pray 
thee  I" 

"  My  master  bid  me  be  secret,"  said  the  squire ;  on  which 
the  Grand  Master  pushed  past  him,  and  entered  the  tent  almost 
by  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
Hermit  of  £ngaddi,  and  in  the  act  of  beginning  his  confession. 

''  What  means  this,  Marquis  ? "  said  the  Grand  Master,  ^*  up, 
for  shame — or,  if  you  must  needs  confess,  am  not  I  here  ? " 

"  I  have  confessed  to  you  too  often  already,"  replied  Comrade, 
with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  faltering  voice.  "  For  God*s  sake. 
Grand  Master,  begone,  and  let  me  unfold  my  conscience  to  this 
holy  man." 

"  In  what  is  he  holier  than  I  am  ? "  said  the  Grand  Master. 
— "  Hermit,  prophet,  madman — say,  if  thou  darest,  in  what 
thou  excellest  me?" 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  the  Hermit,  "  know  that  I  am 
like  the  latticed  window,  and  the  divine  light  passes  through  to 
avail  others,  though,  alas !  it  helpeth  not  me.  Thou  art  like 
the  iron  stanchicms,  which  neither  receive  light  themselves,  nor 
communicate  it  to  any  one." 

"  Prate  not  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said  the  Grand 
Master ;  ''  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess  this  morning,  unless  it 
be  to  me,  for  I  part  not  from  his  side." 

"  Is  this  your  pleasure  1 "  said  the  Hermit  to  Conrade ;  "  for 
think  not  I  will  obey  that  proud  man,  if  you  coi^tinue  to  desire 
my  assistance." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Conrade  irresolutely,  "  what  would  you  have 
me  say  1 — Farewell  for  a  while — we  will  speak  s^on." 

"  Oh,  procrastination ! "  exclaimed  the  Hermit,  "  thou  art  a 
Boul-murderer ! — Unh^^  man,  fiirewell — not  for  a  while,  but 
until  we  both  s}ia]l  meet — ^no  matter  where. — ^And  for  thee,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  Grand  Master,  "  trebcblb  I " 

"  Tremble  1 "  replied  the  Templar  contemptuously,  "  I  cannot 
if  I  would." 
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The  Hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having  left  the  tent. 

"  Come  1  to  this  gear  hastily,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  since 
thou  wilt  needs  go  through  the  foolery.  Hark  thee — I  think  I 
know  most  of  thy  frailties  by  heart,  so  we  may  omit  the  detail, 
which  may  be  somewhat  a  long  one,  and  begin  with  the  absolu- 
tion. What  signifies  coimting  the  spots  of  dirt  that  we  are 
about  to  wash  from  our  hands  1 " 

"  Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Conrade,  "  it  is  blas- 
phemous to  speak  of  pardoning  another." 

'*  That  is  not  according  to  ^e  canon,  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the 
Templar — "  thou  art  more  scrupulous  than  orthodox.  The  ab- 
solution of  the  wicked  priest  is  as  effectual  as  if  he  were  himself 
a  saint — otherwise  God  help  the  poor  penitent !  What  wounded 
man  inquires  whether  the  surgeon  that  tents  his  gashes  have 
clean  hands  or  no  1 — Come,  shall  we  to  this  toy  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  rather  die  unconfessed  than 
mock  the  sacrament." 

"  Come,  noble  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar,  "  rouse  up  your 
courage,  and  speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's  time  thou  shalt 
stand  victorious  in  the  lists,  or  confess  thee  in  thy  helmet,  like 
a  valiant  knight." 

"  Alas,  Grand  Master ! "  answered  Conrade,  "  all  augurs  ill 
for  this  affair.  The  strange  discovery  by  the  instinct  of  a  dog 
— the  revival  of  this  Scottish  knight,  who  comes  into  the  lists 
like  a  spectre — all  betokens  evil." 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  the  Templar,  "  I  have  seen  thee  bend  thy 
lance  boldly  against  hun  in  sport,  and  with  equal  chance  of 
success — think  thou  art  but  in  a  tournament,  and  who  bears 
him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than  thou? — Come,  squires  and 
armourers,  your  master  must  be  accoutred  for  the  field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  to  arm  the 
Marquis. 

"  What  morning  is  without  1 "  said  Conrade. 

"  The  sun  rises  dimly,"  answered  a  squire. 

"  Thou  seest.  Grand  Master,"  said  Conrade,  "  nought  smiles 
.  on  us." 

"Thou  wilt  fight  the  more  coolly,  my  son,"  answered  the 
Templar;  'Hhank  Heaven  that  hath  tempered  the  sun  of 
Palestine  to  suit  thy  occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master ;  but  his  jests  had  lost  theur 
influence  on  the  harassed  mind  of  the  Marquis,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  his  attempts  to  seem  gay,  his  gloom  communicated  itself 
to  the  Templar. 

" This  craven/*  he  thought,  "will  lose  the  day  in  pure  faint- 
ness  and  cowardice  of  heart,  which  he  calls  tender  conscience. 
I,  whom  visions  and  auguries  shake  not — ^who  am  firm  in  my 
purpose  as  the  living  rock — I  should  have  fought  the  combat 
myself. — ^Would  to  Qod  the  Scot  may  strike  him  dead  on  the 
spot — ^it  were  next  best  to  his  winning  the  victory.  But,  come 
what  will,  he  must  have  no  other  confessor  than  myself — our 
sins  are  too  much  in  common,  and  he  might  confess  my  share 
with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  continued 
to  assist  the  Marquis  in  arming,  but  it  was  in  silence. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  knights 
rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted  like  men 
who  were  to  do  battle  for  a  kingdom's  honour.  They  wore  their 
vizors  up,  and  riding  around  the  lists  three  times,  showed  them- 
selves to  the  spectators.  Both  were  goodly  persons,  and  both 
had  noble  countenances.  But  there  was  an  air  of  manly  con- 
fidence on  the  brow  of  the  Scot — a  radiancy  of  hope,  which 
amounted  even  to  cheerfulness,  while,  although  pride  and  effort 
had  recalled  much  of  Conrade's  natural  courage,  there  lowered 
still  on  his  brow  a  cloud  of  ominous  despondence.  Even  his 
steed  seemed  to  tread  less  lightly  and  blithely  to  the  trumpet- 
sound  than  the  noble  Arab  which  was  bestrode  by  Sir  Kenneth ; 
and  the  tprttch-tpreeher  shook  his  head  while  he  obseived,  that 
while  the  challenger  rode  around  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the 
sun — that  is,  from  right  to  left — the  defender  made  the  same 
circuit  widdemns — that  is,  from  left  to  right — which  is  in  most 
countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the  gallery  occupied 
by  the  Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the  Hermit  in  the  dress  of  his 
order,  as  a  Carmelite  friar.  Other  churchmen  were  also  present. 
To  this  altar  the  challenger  and  defender  were  successively 
brought  forward,  conducted  by  their  respective  sponsors.  Dis- 
mounting before  it,  each  knight  avouched  the  justice  of  his  cause 
by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  his  success 
might  be  according  to  the  truth  or  fedsehood  of  what  he  then 
swore.  They  also  made  oath,  that  they  came  to  do  battle  in 
knightly  guise,  and  with  the  usual  weapons,  disclaiming  the  use 
of  spell^  charms,  or  magical  devices,  to  incline  victory  to  theii 
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Bida  The  challenger  pronounced  his  vow  with  a  firm  and  manly 
voice,  and  a  bold  and  cheerful  countenance.  When  the  ceremony 
was  finished,  the  Scottish  Knight  looked  at  the  gallery,  and  bent 
his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of  those  invisible  beauties 
which  were  enclosed  within ;  then,  loaded  with  armour  as  he 
was,  sprung  to  the  saddle  without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and 
made  his  courser  carry  him  in  a  succession  of  caracoles  to  his 
station  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lists.  Conrade  also  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  altar  with  boldness  enough ;  but  his 
voice,  aa  he  took  the  oath,  sounded  hollow,  as  if  drowned  in  his 
helmet.  The  lips  with  which  he  appealed  to  Heaven  to  adjudge 
victory  to  the  just  quarrel,  grew  white  as  they  uttered  the  im- 
pious mockery.  As  he  turned  to  remount  his  horse,  the  Grand 
Master  approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify  something  about 
the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and  whispered, — "  Coward  and  fool  1 — 
recall  thy  senses,  and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,  else,  by  Heaven, 
shouldst  thou  escape  him,  thou  escapest  not  me  I 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered,  perhaps  com- 
pleted the  confusion  of  the  Marquises  nerves,  for  he  stumbled  as 
he  made  to  horse ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  feet,  sprung  to 
the  saddle  with  his  usual  agility,  and  displayed  his  address  in 
horsemanship  as  he  assumed  his  position  opposite  to  the  chal- 
lenger's, yet  the  accident  did  not  escape  thocie  who  were  on  the 
watch  for  omens,  which  might  predict  the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer  that  Gk>d  would  show  the 
rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists.  The  trumpets  of  the 
challenger  then  rung  a  flourish,  and  a  herald-at-arms  proclaimed 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lists, — "  Here  stands  a  good  knight, 
Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  champion  for  the  royal  ^ng  Eichard 
of  England,  who  accuseth  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  of 
foul  treason  and  dishonour  done  to  the  said  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced  the  name 
and  character  of  the  champion,  hitherto  scarce  generally  known, 
a  loud  and  cheerful  acclaim  burst  from  the  followers  of  King 
Richard,  and  hardly,  notwithstanding  repeated  commands  of 
silence,  suffered  the  reply  of  the  defendant  to  be  heard.  He>  of 
course,  avouched  his  innocence,  and  offered  his  body  for  battle. 
The  esquires  of  the  combatants  now  approached,  and  delivered 
to  each  his  shield  and  lance,  assisting  to  hang  the  fonner  around 
his  neck,  that  his  two  hands  might  remain  free,  one  for  the 
management  of  the  bridle,  the  other  to  diicct  the  lance. 
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The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing,  the  ]eoi>ard, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  collar  and  broken  chain,  in  allusion 
to  his  late  activity.  The  shield  of  the  Marquis  bore,  in  refer- 
^ice  to  his  title,  a  serrated  and  rocky  mountain.  Each  shook 
his  lance  aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  toughness  of 
the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  rest  The  sponsors, 
heralds,  and  squires,  now  retired  to  the  barriers,  and  the  com- 
batants sat  opposite  to  each  other,  iace  to  face,  with  couched 
lance  and  dosed  vizor,  the  human  form  so  completely  enclosed, 
that  they  looked  more  like  statues  of  molten  iron,  than  beings 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  silence  of  suspense  was  now  general — 
men  breathed  thicker,  and  their  veiy  souls  seemed  seated  in 
their  eyes,  while  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  snorting 
and  pawing  of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  were  impatient  to  dash  into  career.  They  stood  thus 
for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  Soldan, 
an  hundred  instruments  rent  the  air  with  their  brazen  clamours, 
and  each  champion  striking  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  slack- 
ing the  rein,  the  horses  started  into  full  gallop,  and  the  knights 
met  in  mid  space  with  a  shock  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  victory 
was  not  in  doubt — no,  not  one  moment.  Conrade,  indeed,  showed 
himself  a  practised  warrior ;  for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly 
in  the  midst  of  his  shield,  bearing  his  lance  so  straight  and  true, 
that  it  shivered  into  splinters  from  the  steel  spear-head  up  to 
the  very  gauntlet  The  horse  of  Sir  Kenneth  recoiled  two  or 
three  yards  and  fell  on  his  haimchee,  but  the  rider  easily  raised 
him  with  hand  and  rein.  But  for  Conrade  there  was  no  re- 
ooveiy.  Sir  Kenneth's  lance  had  pierced  through  the  shield, 
through  a  plated  corselet  of  Milan  steel,  through  a  secret,  or 
ooat  of  linked  mail,  worn  beneath  the  corselet,  had  wounded 
him  deep  in  the  bosom,  and  borne  him  from  his  saddle,  leaving 
the  truncheon  of  the  lance  fixed  in  his  wound.  The  sponsors, 
heralds,  and  Saladin  himself,  descending  from  his  throne,  crowded 
around  the  wounded  man ;  while  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  dravm 
his  sword  ere  yet  he  discovered  his  antagonist  was  totally  help- 
lees,  now  commanded  him  to  avow  his  guilt.  The  helmet  was 
hastily  undosed,  and  the  wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the 
skies,  rq)lied, — "What  would  you  more? — God  hath  dedded 
justly — ^I  am  guilty — but  there  are  worse  traitors  in  the  camp 
than  I. — In  pity  to  my  soul,  let  me  have  a  confessor  ! '' 

He  revived  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

VOL.  XX.  X 
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"  The  talisman — the  powerful  remedy,  royal  brother,"  said 
King  Richard  to  Saladin. 

"  The  traitor,"  answered  the  Soldan,  "  is  more  fit  to  be  dragged 
from  the  lists  to  the  gallows  by  the  heels,  than  to  profit  by  its 
virtues : — and  some  such  fate  is  in  his  look,"  he  added,  after 
gazing  fixedly  upon  the  wounded  man ;  "  for  though  his  wound 
may  be  cured,  yet  Azrael's  seal  is  on  the  wretch's  brow." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Richard,  "  I  pray  you  do  for  him  what 
you  may,  that  he  may  at  least  have  time  for  confession — Slay 
not  soul  and  body !  To  him  one  half- hour  of  time  may  be 
worth  more,  by  ten  thousand  fold,  than  the  life  of  the  oldest 
patriarch." 

"  My  royal  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Saladin. — 
"  Slaves,  bear  this  wounded  man  to  our  tent." 

"Do  not  so,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
gloomily  looking  on  in  silence. — "  The  royal  Duke  of  Austria 
and  myself  will  not  permit  this  unhappy  Christian  Prince  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  Saracens,  that  they  may  try  their  spells 
upon  him.  We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  he  be  assigned 
to  our  care." 

"That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  ofl'ered  to  recover 
himi"  said  Richard. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollecting  hunself. — **  If 
the  Soldan  useth  lawful  medicines,  he  may  attend  the  patient 
in  my  tent." 

**  Do  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard  to  Saladin, 
"  though  the  permission  be  ungraciously  yielded. — But  now  to 
a  more  glorious  work. — Sound,  trumpete — shout  England — in 
honour  of  England's  champion  ! " 

Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal,  rung  forth  at  once,  and 
the  deep  and  regular  shout,  which  for  ages  has  been  the  English 
acclamation,  sounded  amidst  the  shrill  and  irregidar  yells  of  the 
Arabs,  like  the  diapason  of  the  organ  amid  the  howling  of  a 
storm.     There  was  silence  at  length. 

"Brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard,"  resumed  Ooeur  de  Lion, 
"  thou  hast  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may  change  his  skin  and 
the  Leopard  his  spots,  though  clerks  quote  Scripture  for  the 
impossibility.  Yet  I  have  more  to  say  to  you  when  I  have 
conducted  you  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best  judges, 
and  best  rewarders,  of  deeds  of  chivalry." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 
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"  And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  wilt  also  attend  .them.  I  pro- 
mise thee  our  Queen  will  not  think  herself  welcome,  if  she  lacks 
the  opportunity  to  thank  her  royal  host  for  her  moet  princely 
reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the  invitation. 

*'  I  must  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  said.  **  The  leech 
leaves  not  his  patient  more  than  the  champion  the  lists,  even 
if  he  be  summoned  to  a  bower  like  those  of  Paradise.  And 
farther,  royal  Richard,  know  that  the  blood  of  the  East  flows 
not  so  temperately  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  as  that  of  your 
land.  What  saith  the  Book  itself  1 — Her  eye  is  as  the  edge  of 
the  sword  of  the  Prophet,  who  shall  look  upon  it  1  He  that 
would  not  be  burnt  avoideth  to  tread  on  hot  embers — wise  men 
spread  not  the  fiax  before  a  bickering  torch — He,  saith  the 
sage,  who  hath  forfeited  a  treasure,  doth  not  wisely  to  turn 
back  his  head  to  gaze  at  it." 

Richard,  it  may  be  believed,  respected  the  motives  of  delicacy 
which  flowed  from  manners  so  diflerent  from  his  own,  and 
urged  his  request  no  farther. 

"  At  noon,"  said  the  Soldan,  as  he  departed,  '*  I  trust  ye  will 
all  accept  a  collation  under  the  black  camel-skin  tent  of  a  chief 
of  Curdistan." 

The  same  invitation  was  circulated  among  the  Christians, 
comprehending  all  those  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  admitted 
to  sit  at  a  feast  made  for  princes. 

''Hark!"  said  Richard,  "the  timbrels  announce  that  our 
Queen  and  her  attendants  are  leaving  their  gallery — and  see, 
the  turbans  sink  on  the  ground,  as  if  struck  down  by  a  destroy- 
ing angel.  AH  lie  prostrate,  as  if  the  glance  of  an  AraVs  eye 
could  sully  the  lustre  of  a  lady's  cheek  1  Come,  we  will  to  the 
pavilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  tiiither  in  triimiph. — How  I 
pty  that  noble  Soldan,  who  knows  but  of  love  as  it  is  known 
to  those  of  inferior  nature  1 " 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure,  to  welcome 
the  introduction  of  the  victor  into  the  pavilion  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia.  He  entered,  supported  on  either  side  by  his  sponsors, 
Ri^ard  and  William  Longsword,  and  knelt  gracefully  down 
before  ^e  Queen,  though  more  than  half  the  homage  was 
silently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand. 

"  Unarm  him,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King,  whose  delight 
was  in  the  execution  of  such  chivalrous  usages — **  Let  Beao^ 
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honour  Chivalry  !  Undo  his  spun,  Berengaria ;  Queen  though 
thou  be,  thou  owest  him  what  marks  of  favour  thou  canst  give. 
— Unlace  his  hehnet,  Edith — by  this  hand,  thou  shalt,  wert 
thou  the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the  line,  and  he  the  poorest 
knight  on  earth  1 " 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands, — Berengaria  with 
bustling  assiduity,  as  anxious  to  gratify  her  husband's  humour, 
and  Edith  blushing  and  growing  pale  alternately,  as  slowly  and 
awkwardly  she  undid,  with  Longsword's  assistance,  the  fasten- 
ings which  secured  the  helmet  to  the  gorget. 

'*  And  what  expect  you  from  beneath  this  iron  shell  7 "  said 
Richard,  as  the  removal  of  the  casque  gave  to  view  the  noble 
countenance  of  Sur  Kenneth,  his  &ce  glowing  with  recent 
exertion,  and  not  less  so  with  present  emotion.  '*  What  think 
ye  of  him,  gallants  and  beauties  1 "  said  Richard.  **  Doth  he 
resemble  an  Ethiopian  slave,  or  doth  he  present  the  &ce  of  an 
obscure  and  nameless  adventurer  1  No,  by  my  good  sword  ! — 
Here  terminate  his  various  disguises.  He  hath  knelt  down 
before  you,  unknown  save  by  his  worth — ^he  arises,  equally 
distinguished  by  birth  and  fortune.  The  adventurous  knight, 
Kenneth,  arises  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of 
Scotland  1" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  Edith 
dropped  from  her  hand  the  helmet  which  she  had  just  re- 
ceived. 

**^ Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  even  so.  Ye  know 
how  Scotkmd  deceived  us  when  she  proposed  to  send  this 
valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold  company  of  her  best  and  noblest,  to 
aid  our  arms  in  this  conquest  of  Palestine,  but  failed  to  comply 
with  her  engagements.  This  noble  youth,  under  whom  the 
Scottish  Crusaders  were  to  have  been  arrayed,  thought  foul 
scorn  that  his  arm  should  be  withheld  from  the  holy  warfare,  and 
joined  us  at  SicQy  with  a  small  train  of  devoted  and  faithful 
attendants,  which  was  augmented  by  many  of  his  countrymen 
to  whom  the  rank  of  their  leader  was  unknown.  The  confi- 
dants of  the  Royal  Prince  had  all,  saving  one  old  follower, 
fallen  by  death,  when  his  secret,  but  too  well  kept,  had  nearly 
occasioned  my  cutting  off,  in  a  Scottish  adventurer,  one  of  the 
noblest  hopes  of  Europe. — Why  did  you  not  mention  your 
rank,  noble  Huntingdon,  when  endangered  by  my  hasty  and 
passionate  sentence  1--Was  it  that  you  thought  Richard  capable 
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of  abusing  the  advantage  I  possessed  over  the  heir  of  a  King 
whom  I  have  so  often  found  hostile  ? " 

"  I  did  you  not  that  injustice,  royal  Richard,"  answered  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon! ;  "  but  my  pride  brooked  not  that  I  should 
avow  myself  Prince  of  Scotland  in  order  to  save  my  life,  en- 
dangered for  default  of  loyalty.  And,  moreover,  I  had  made 
my  vow  to  preserve  my  rank  unknown  till  the  Crusade  should 
be  accomplished  ;  nor  did  I  mention  it  save  in  urticulo  mortis^ 
and  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  yonder  reverend  hermit." 

"  It  was  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which  made  the 
good  man  so  urgent  with  me  to  recall  my  severe  sentence  1 " 
said  Richard.  "  Well  did  he  say,  that,  had  this  good  knight 
fallen  by  my  mandate,  I  should  have  wished  the  deed  undone 
though  it  had  cost  me  a  limb-:-A  limb  I — I  should  have  wished 
it  undone  had  it  cost  me  my  life — since  the  world  would  have 
said  that  Richard  had  abused  the  condition  in  which  the  heir 
of  Scotland  had  placed  himself,  by  his  confidence  in  his 
generosity." 

"Yet  may  we  know  of  your  grace  by  what  strange  and 
happy  chance  this  riddle  was  at  length  read  1 "  said  the  Queen 
Berengaria. 

"  Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  England,"  said  the  King, 
"  in  which  we  learnt,  among  other  unpleasant  news,  that  the 
King  of  Scotland  had  seized  upon  three  of  oiur  nobles,  when  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Ninian,  and  alleged  as  a  cause,  that  his 
heir,  being  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  against  the  heathen  of  Borussia,  was,  in  fact,  in  our 
camp  and  in  our  power ;  and,  therefore,  William  proposed  to 
bold  these  nobles  as  hostages  for  his  safety.  This  gave  me  the 
first  light  on  the  real  rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  and 
my 'suspicions  were  confirmed  by  De  Vaux,  who,  on  his  return 
from  Ajscalon,  brought  back  with  him  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon's 
Bole  attendant,  a  thick-skulled  slave,  who  had  gone  thirty  miles 
to  unfold  to  De  Vaux  a  secret  he  should  have  told  to  me." 

"  Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Lord  of  GUsIaad. 
"  He  knew  from  experience  that  my  heart  is  somewhat  softer 
than  if  I  wrote  myself  Plantagenet." 

"Thy  heart  soft]  thou  commodity  of  old  iron — and  Cum- 
berland flint  that  thou  art  1 "  exclaimed  the  Eling. — "  It  is  we 
Plantagenets  who  boast  soft  and  feeling  hearts,  !&lith,"  turning 
to  his  cousin,  with  an  expression  which  called  the  blood  into 
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her  cheek — "Give  me  thy  hand,  my  fair  eouBin,  and,  Prince 
of  Scotland,  thine." 

"  Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back,  and  endea- 
vouring to  hide  her  confusion,  imder  an  attempt  to  rally  her 
royal  kinsman's  credulity.  "  Remember  you  not  that  my  hand 
was  to  be  the  signal  of  converting  to  the  Christian  faith  the 
Saracen  and  Arab,  Saladin  and  all  his  turbaned  host  ? " 

"  Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hath  chopped  about,  and  sits 
now  in  another  comer,"  replied  Richard. 

"  Mock  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said  the  Hermit, 
stepping  forward.  "  The  heavenly  host  write  nothing  but  truth 
in  their  brilliant  records — it  is  man's  eyes  which  are  too  weak 
to  read  their  characters  aright.  Enow  that  wh^  Saladin  and 
Kenneth  of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto,  I  read  in  the  stars,  that 
there  rested  under  my  roof  a  prince,  the  natural  foe  of  Richard, 
with  whom  the  fate  of  Edith  Plantagenet  was  to  be  united. 
Could  I  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was 
well  known  to  me,  as  he  often  visited  my  cell  to  converse  on 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  1 — ^Again  the  lights  of  the 
firmament  proclaimed  that  this  Prince,  the  husband  of  Edith 
Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian;  and  I — ^weak  and  wild 
interpreter ! — argued  thence  the  conversion  of  the  noble  Saladin, 
whose  good  qualities  seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  the 
better  faith.  The  sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to 
the  dust,  but  in  the  dust  I  have  found  comfort !  I  have  not 
read  aright  the  fate  of  others — who  can  assure  me  but  that  I 
may  have  miscalculated  mine  own  ?  God  will  not  have  us  break 
into  his  council-house  or  spy  out  his  hidden  mysteries.  W© 
must  wait  his  time  with  watching  and  prayer — ^with  fear  and 
with  hope.  I  came  hither  the  stem  seer — the  proud  prophet 
— skilled,  as  I  thought,  to  instmct  princes,  and  gifted  even  with 
supernatural  powers,  but  burdened  with  a  weight  which  I  deemed 
no  shoulders  but  mine  could  have  borne.  But  my  bands  have 
been  broken  !  I  go  hence  hiunble  in  mine  ignorance,  penitent 
— and  not  hopeless." 

With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly ;  and  it  is 
recorded,  that,  from  that  period,  his  frenzy  fits  seldom  occurred, 
and  his  penances  were  of  a  milder  character,  fmd  accompanied 
with  better  hopes  of  the  future.  So  much  is  there  of  self-opinion, 
even  in  insanity,  that  the  conviction  of  hia  having  entertained 
and  expressed  an  unfounded  prediction  with  so  much  vehemence^ 
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seemed  to  operate  like  loss  of  blood  on  the  human  firame,  to 
modiiy  and  lower  the  fever  of  the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the  conferences 
at  the  royal  tent,  or  to  inquire  whether  David,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, was  as  mute  in  the  presence  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  as 
when  he  was  bound  to  act  imder  the  character  of  an  obscure 
and  nameless  adventurer.  It  may  be  well  believed  that  he 
there  expressed,  with  suitable  earnestness,  the  passion  to  which 
he  had  so  often  before  foimd  it  diflBcult  to  give  words. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Saladin  waited  to 
receive  the  Princes  of  Christendom  in  a  tent,  which,  but  for  its 
large  size,  differed  little  from  that  of  the  ordinary  shelter  of  the 
common  Curdman,  or  Arab ;  yet,  beneatk  its  ample  and  sable 
covering,  was  prepared  a  banquet  after  the  most  gorgeous 
fashion  of  the  East,  extended  upon  carpets  of  the  richest  stuffs, 
with  cushions  laid  for  the  guests.  But  we  cannot  stop  to 
describe  the  cloth  of  gold  and  silver — the  superb  embroidery  in 
Arabesque — the  shawls  of  Cashmere — and  the  muslins  of  India, 
which  were  here  unfolded  in  all  their  splendour ;  far  less  to  tell 
the  different  sweetmeats,  ragouts  edged  with  rice  coloured  in 
various  manners,  with  all  the  other  niceties  of  Eastern  cookery. 
Lambs  roasted  whole,  and  game  and  poultry  dressed  in  pilaus, 
were  piled  in  vessels  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  porcelain,  and  in- 
termixed with  large  mazers  of  sherbet  cooled  in  snow  and  ice 
from  the  caverns  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  pile  of 
cushions  at  the  head  of  the  banquet,  seemed  prepared  for  the 
master  pf  the  feast,  and  such  dignitaries  as  he  might  call  to 
share  that  place  of  distinction,  while  from  the  roof  of  the  tent 
in  all  quarters,  but  over  this  seat  of  eminence  in  particular, 
waved  many  a  banner  and  pennon,  the  trophies  of  battles  won, 
and  kingdoms  overthrown.  But  amongst  and  above  them  all, 
a  long  lance  displayed  a  shroud,  the  banner  of  Death,  with  this 
impressive  inscription — "  Saladin,  Kino  of  Kings — Saladin, 
Victor  of  Victobs — Saladin  must  die."  Amid  these  pre- 
parations, the  slaves  who  had  arranged  the  refreshments  stood 
with  drooped  heads  and  folded  arms,  mute  and  motionless  as 
monumental  statuary,  or  as  automata,  which  waited  the  touch 
of  the  artist  to  put  them  in  motion. 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests,  the  Soldan, 
imbued,  as  most  were,  with  the  superstitions  of  his  time,  paused 
over  a  horoscope  and  corresponding  scroll,  which  had  been  sent 
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to  him  by  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi  when  he  departed  from  iho 
camp. 

"  Strange  and  mysterious  science,"  he  jnuttered  to  himself, 
"  which,  pretending  to  draw  the  curtain  of  futurity,  misleads 
those  whom  it  seems  to  guide,  and  darkens  the  scene  which  it 
pretends  to  illuminate  !  Who  would  not  have  said  that  I  was 
that  enemy  most  dangerous  to  Richard,  whose  enmity  was  to  be 
ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  now  appears 
that  a  union  betwixt  this  gallant  Earl  and  the  lady  will  bring 
about  friendship  betwixt  Richard  and  Scotland,  an  enemy  more 
dangerous  than  I,  as  a  wild  cat  in  a  chambcor  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  lion  in  a  distant  desert. — But  then,"  he  con- 
tinued to  mutter  to  himself,  **  the  combination  intimates  that 
this  husband  was  to  be  Christian. — Christian?"  he  repeated, 
after  a  pause, — "  That  gave  the  insane  fanatic  star-gazer  hopes 
that  I  might  renounce  my  faith  1  but  me,  the  faithful  follower 
of  our  Prophet — me  it  should  have  undeceived.  Lie  there, 
mysterious  scroll,"  he  added,  thrusting  it  under  the  pile  of 
cushions;  ^'strange  are  thy  bodements  and  fatal,  since,  even 
when  true  in  themselves,  they  work  upon  those  who  attempt  to 
decipher  their  meaning  all  the  effects  of  falsehood. — How  now, 
what  means  this  intrusion?" 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,  who  rushed  into  the  tent 
fearfully  agitated,  with  each  strange  and  disproportioned  feature 
wrenched  by  horror  into  still  more  extravagant  ugliness, — his 
mouth  open,  his  eyes  staring,  his  hands,  with  their  shrivelled 
and  deformed  fingers,  widely  expanded. 

"  What  now  ? "  said  the  Soldan,  sternly. 

"  Accipe  hoc  I "  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 

"  Ha !  say*8t  thou  ? "  answered  Saladin. 

** Accipe  hoc  I "  replied  the  panic-struck  creature,  unconscious, 
perhaps,  that  he  repeated  the  same  words  as  before. 

"  Hence !    I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery,"  said  the  Emperor. 

"  Nor  am  I  farther  fool,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  than  to  make  my 
fnlly  help  out  my  wits  to  earn  my  bread,  poor  helpless  wretch  ! 
— Hear,  hear  me,  great  Soldan  !" 

**  Nay,  if  thou  hast  actual  wrong  to  complain  of,"  said  Saladin, 
"  fool  or  wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the  ear  of  a  King. — Retire 
hither  with  me ;"  and  he  led  him  into  the  inner  tent. 

Whatever  their  conference  related  to,  it  was  soon  broken  off 
by  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
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TariouB  Chrifltian  princes,  whom  Saladin  welcomed  to  his  tent 
with  a  royal  courtesy  well  becoming  their  rank  and  his  own ; 
bat  diie^  he  saluted  the  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
generously  congratulated  him  upon  i^ospects,  which  seemed  to 
have  interfered  with  and  overclouded  those  which  he  had  him- 
self entertained. 

"  But  think  not/'  said  the  Soldan,  ''  thou  noble  youth,  that 
the  Prince  of  Scotland  is  more  welcome  to  Saladin,  than  was 
Kenneth  to  the  solitary  Bderim  when  they  met  in  the  desert, 
or  the  distressed  Ethiop  to  the  Hakim  Adonbec.  A  brave 
a^d  generous  disposition  like  thine  hath  a  value  independent  of 
condition  and  birth,  as  the  cool  draught  which  I  here  proffer 
thee,  is  as  delicious  from  an  earthen  vessel  as  from  a  goblet  of 
gold." 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  a  suitable  reply,  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  various  important  services  he  had  received 
from  the  generous  Soldan ;  but  when  he  had  pledged  Saladin 
in  the  bowl  of  sherbet,  which  the  Soldan  had  proffered  to  him, 
he  could  not  help  remarking  with  a  smUe,  "  The  brave  cavalier, 
Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of  ice,  but  the  munificent 
Soldan  cools  his  sherbet  with  snow." 

**  Wouldst  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Curdman  as  wise  as  a 
Hakim  V*  said  the  Soldan.  "  He  who  does  on  a  disguise  must 
make  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  and  the  learning  of  his  head 
accord  with  the  dress  which  he  assumes.  I  desired  to  see  how 
a  brave  and  single-hearted  cavalier  of  Frangistan  would  conduct 
himself  in  debate  with  such  a  chief  as  I  then  seemed ;  and  I 
questioned  the  truth  of  a  well-known  fiusk,  to  know  by  what 
arguments  thou  wouldst  support  thy  assertion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  stood 
a  little  apart,  was  struck  with  the  mention  of  iced  sherbet,  and 
took  with  pleasure  and  some  bluntness  the  deep  goblet,  as  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  about  to  replace  it. 

**  Most  delicious !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep  draught,  which 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  feverishness  following  the 
debauch  of  the  preceding  day,  had  rendered  doubly  acceptable. 
He  sighed  as  he  handed  the  cup  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars.  Saladin  made  a  sign  to  the  dwarf,  who  advanced 
and  pronounced,  with  a  harsh  voice,  the  words,  Accipe  hoc! 
The  Temphur  started,  like  a  steed  who  sees  a  lion  under  a  bush, 
beside  the  pathway;  yet  instantly  recovered,  and  to  hide. 
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perhaps,  his  confuBion,  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips — ^but  those 
lips  never  touched  that  goblet's  rim.  The  sabre  of  Saladin  left 
its  sheath  as  lightning  leaves  the  cloud.  It  was  waved  in  the 
air, — and  the  head  of  the  Grand  Master  rolled  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tent,  while  the  trunk  remained  for  a  second  standing^ 
with  the  goblet  still  clenched  in  its  grasp,  then  fell,  the  liquor 
mingling  with  the  blood  that  spurted  from  the  veins.* 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  treason,  and  Austria,  nearest 
to  whom  Saladin  stood  with  the  bloody  sabre  in  his  hand, 
started  back  as  if  apprehensive  that  his  turn  was  to  oome  next. 
Richard  and  others  laid  hand  on  their  swords. 

"  Fear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as  composedly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "  nor  you,  royal  Kngland,  be  wroth 
at  what  you  have  seen.  Not  for  his  manifold  treasons ; — not 
for  the  attempt  which,  as  may  be  vouched  by  his  own  squire, 
he  instigated  against  King  Richard's  life ; — not  that  he  pursued 
the  Prince  of  Scotland  and  myself  in  the  desert,  reducing  us  to 
save  our  lives  by  the  speed  of  our  horses ; — not  that  he  had  stirred 
up  the  Maronites  to  attack  us  upon  this  very  occasion,  had  I 
not  brought  up  unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs  as  rendered  the 
scheme  abortive ; — ^not  for  any  or  all  of  these  crimes  does  he  now 
lie  there,  although  each  were  deserving  such  a  doom ; — but  be- 
cause, scarce  half-an-hour  ere  he  polluted  our  presence,  as  the 
simoom  empoisons  the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded  his  comrade  and 
accomplice,  CoDrade  of  Montserrat,  lest  he  should  confess  the 
infamous  plots  in  which  they  had  both  been  engaged." 

"  How  !  Conrade  murdered  ? — And  by  the  Grand  Master,  his 
sponsor  and  most  intimate  friend  ! "  exclaimed  Richard.  "  Noble 
Soldan,  I  would  not  doubt  thee — yet  this  must  be  proved — 
otherwise  " 

"There  stands  the  evidence,"  said  Saladin,  pointing  to  the 
terrified  dwarf.  "Allah,  who  sends  the  fire-fly  to  illuminate 
the  night-season,  can  discover  secret  crimes  by  the  most  con- 
temptible means." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  tiie  dwarfs  story,  which  amounted 
to  this. — In  his  fooUsh  curiosity,  or  as  he  partly  confessed,  with 
some  thoughts  of  pilfenng,  Nectabanus  had  strayed  into  the  tent 
of  Conrade,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  attendants,  some  of 
whom  had  left  the  encampment  to  carry  the  news  of  his  defeat 
to  his  brother,  and  others  were  availing  themsdves  of  the  means 
*  Note  a     Death  of  the  Grand  U^bUx. 
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which  Saladin  had  supplied  for  revelling.  The  wounded  man 
Bkpt  under  the  influence  of  Saladin's  wonderful  talisman,  so  that 
the  dwarf  had  opportunity  to  pry  about  at  pleasure,  until  he 
was  frightened  into  conceahnent  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step. 
He  skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet  could  see  the  motions,  and  hear 
the  words  of  the  Grand  Master,  who  entered,  and  carefully  secured 
the  covering  of  the  pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim  started 
from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  suspected  the 
purpose  of  his  old  associate,  for  it  was  in  a  tone  of  alarm  that 
he  demanded  wherefore  he  disturbed  him. 

**  I  come  to  confess  and  absolve  thee,"  answered  the  Grand 
Master. 

Of  their  farther  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remembered  little, 
save  that  Conrade  implored  the  Grand  Master  not  to  break  a 
wounded  reed,  and  that  the  Templar  struck  him  to  the  heart 
with  a  Turkish  dagger,  with  the  words  Aceipe  hoc — words  which 
long  afterwards  haunted  the  terrified  imagination  of  the  concealed 
witness. 

"  I  verified  the  tale,"  said  Saladin,  "  by  causing  the  body  to 
be  examined ;  and  I  made  this  unhappy  being,  whom  Allah  hath 
made  the  discoverer  of  the  crime,  repeat  in  your  own  presence 
the  words  which  the  murderer  spoke,  and  you  yourselves  saw  the 
efiect  which  they  produced  upon  his  conscience  1 "    . 

The  Soldan  paused,  and  the  King  of  England  broke  silence : — 

"  If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  witnessed  a  great 
act  of  justice,  though  it  bore  a  different  aspect.  But  wherefore 
in  this  presence  1  wherefore  with  thine  own  hand  ? " 

''  I  had  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin ;  "  but  had  I  not 
hastened  his  doom,  it  had  been  altogether  averted,  since,  if  I  had 
permitted  him  to  taste  of  my  cup,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  how 
could  I,  without  incurring  the  brand  of  inhospitality,  have  done 
him  to  death  as  he  deserved  1  Had  he  murdered  my  fath^,  and 
afterwards  partaken  of  my  food  and  my  bowl,  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  could  have  been  injured  by  me.  But  enough  of  him — ^let 
his  carcass  and  his  memory  be  removed  from  amongst  us." 

The  body  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of  the  slaughter 
obliterated  or  concealed  with  such  ready  dexterity,  as  showed 
that  the  case  was  not  altogether  so  uncommon  as  to  paralyse  the 
assistants  and  officers  of  Saladin's  household. 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene  which  they  had 
beheld  wdghed  heavily  on  their  spirits,  and  although,  at  the 
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courteous  invitation  of  the  Soldan,  they  assumed  their  seats  at 
the  banquet,  yet  it  was  with  the  silence  of  doubt  and  amazement 
The  spirits  of  Richard  alone  surmounted  all  cause  for  suspicion 
or  embarrassment  Yet  he,  too,  seemed  to  ruminate  on  some 
proposition,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  making  it  in  the  most  insinu- 
ating and  acceptable  manner  which  was  possible.  At  length  he 
drank  off  a  large  bowl  of  wine,  and  addressing  the  Sold^,  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  honoiured  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  personal  encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  proved  his  horse 
and  hb  weapons  with  the  heir  of  Scotland,  as  cavaliers  are  wont 
to  do  with  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  desert — and  modestly 
added,  that  though  the  combat  was  not  entirely  decisive,  he  had 
not,  on  his  part,  much  reason  to  pride  himself  on  the  event  The 
Scot,  on  the  other  hand,  disclaimed  the  attributed  superiority, 
and  wished  to  assign  it  to  the  Soldan. 

"  Enough  of  honour  thou  hast  had  in  the  encounter,**  said 
Richard,  "  and  I  envy  thee  more  for  that,  than  for  the  smiles 
of  Edith  Plantagenet,  though  one  of  them  might  reward  a  bloody 
day's  work. — But  what  say  you,  noble  princes ;  ia  it  fitting  that 
such  a  royal  ring  of  chivalry  should  break  up  without  something 
being  done  for  future  times  to  speak  of?  What  u  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  a  traitor,  to  such  a  fair  garland  of  honour  as  is  here 
assembled,  and  which  ought  not  to  part  without  witnessing  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  their  regard  1  How  say  you,  princely  Soldan 
— What  if  we  two  should  now,  and  before  this  fair  company, 
decide  the  long-contended  question  for  this  land  of  Palestine,  and 
end  at  once  these  tedious  wars  1  Yonder  are  the  lists  ready,  nor 
can  Paynimrie  ever  hope  a  better  champion  than  thou.  I,  unless 
worthier  offers,  will  lay  down  my  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tendom, and,  in  all  love  and  honour,  we  will  do  mortal  battle 
for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan's  answer.  His  cheek 
and  brow  coloured  highly,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  pre- 
sent, that  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  accept  the  challenge. 
At  length  he  said,  **  Fighting  for  the  Holy  City  against  those 
whom  we  regard  as  idolaters,  and  worshippers  of  stocks  and 
stones,  and  graven  images,  I  might  confide  that  Allah  would 
strengthen  my  arm ;  or  if  I  fell  breath  the  sword  of  the  Melech 
Ric,  I  could  not  pass  to  Paradise  by  a  more  glorious  death.  But 
Allah  has  already  given  Jerusalem  to  the  true  believers,  and  it 
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were  a  tempting  the  Qod  of  the  Prophet  to  peril,  upon  my  own 
personal  strength  and  skill,  that  which  I  hold  securely  by  the 
superiority  of  my  forces." 

*'  If  not  for  Jerusalem,  then,"  said  Richard,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  would  entreat  a  favour  of  an  intimate  friend,  "  yet  for 
the  loTe  of  honour,  let  us  run  at  least  three  courses  with  grinded 
lances." 

''Even  this,"  said  Saladin,  half  smiling  at  Coeur  de  Lion's 
affectionate  earnestness  for  the  combat,  ''  even  this  may  I  not 
lawfully  do.  The  master  places  the  shepherd  over  the  flock,  not 
for  the  shepherd's  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sheep.  Had 
I  a  son  to  hold  the  sceptre  when  I  fell,  I  might  have  had  the 
liberty,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  brave  this  bold  encounter ;  but 
your  own  Scripture  sayeth,  that  when  the  herdsman  is  smitten, 
the  sheep  are  scattered." 

"  Thou  hast  had  all  the  fortune,"  said  Richard,  turning  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  sigh.  *^  I  would  have  given  the 
best  year  in  my  life  for  that  one  half-hour  beside  the  Diamond 
of  the  Desert!" 

The  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awakened  the  spirits 
of  the  assembly,  and  when  at  length  they  arose  to  depart,  Sala- 
din advanced  and  took  Coeur  de  Lion  by  the  hand. 

"  Noble  King  of  England,"  he  said,  "  we  now  part,  never  to 
meet  again..  That  your  league  is  dissolved,  no  more  to  be 
reunited,  and  that  your  native  forces  are  far  too  few  to  enable 
you  to  prosecute  your  enterprise^  is  as  well  known  to  me  as  to 
yourself.  I  may  not  yield  you  up  that  Jerusalem  which  you  so 
much  desire  to  hold.  It  is  to  us,  as  to  you,  a  Holy  City. 
But  whatever  other  terms  Richard  demands  of  Saladin,  shidl 
be  as  willingly  yielded  as  yonder  fountain  yields  its  waters. 
Ay,  and  the  same  shall  be  as  frankly  afforded  by  Saladin, 
if  Richard  stood  in  the  desert  with  but  two  archers  in  his 
train  1 " 


The  next  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  his  own  camp,  and  in 
a  short  space  afterwards,  the  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was 
espoused  by  Edith  Plantagenet.  The  Soldan  sent,  as  a  nuptial 
present  on  this  occasion,  the  celebrated  Talisman  ;  but  though 
many  cures  were  wrought  by  means  of  it  in  Europe,  none 
equidled  in  success  and    celebrity   those  which   the   Soldan 
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achieved.  It  is  •still  in  existence,  having  been  bequeathed  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  a  brave  knight  of  Scotland,  Sir 
Simon  of  the  Lee,  in  whose  ancient  and  highly  honoured 
family  it  is  still  preserved ;  and  although  charmed  stones  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  modem  Phsutnacopoeia,  its  virtues 
are  still  applied  to  for  stopping  bloody  and  in  cases  of  canine 
madness. 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  which  Richard  relin- 
quished his  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  every  history  of  the 
period. 
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81C  ITUR  AD  ASTRA. 


f&x.  Croftangrg  {ntroTmcej  anoti^t  Sale. 

Together  both  on  the  high  lawns  appeal 'd. 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn 
They  drove  afield. 

Elbqt  on  Ltgidas. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  wondered  why  all  the  favourite  occupations 
and  pastimes  of  mankind  go  to  the  disturbance  of  that  happy 
state  of  tranquillity,  that  OHum,  as  Horace  terms  it,  which  he 
says  is  the  object  of  all  men's  prayers,  whether  preferred  from 
sea  or  land ;  and  that  the  undisturbed  repose,  of  which  we  are 
so  tenacious,  when  duty  or  necessity  compels  us  to  abandon  it, 
is  precisely  what  we  long  to  exchange  for  a  state  of  excitation, 
as  soon  as  we  may  prolong  it  at  our  own  pleasure.  Briefly,  you 
have  only  to  say  to  a  man,  '*  remain  at  rest,"  and  you  instantly 
inspire  the  love  of  labour.  The  sportsman  toils  like  his  game- 
keeper, the  master  of  the  pack  takes  as  severe  exercise  as  his 
whipper-in,  the  statesman  or  politician  drudges  more  than  the 
professional  lawyer ;  and  to  come  to  my  own  case,  the  volunteer 
author  subjects  himself  to  the  risk  of  painful  criticism,  and  the 
assured  caiainty  of  mental  and  manual  labour,  just  as  completely 
as  his  needy  brother,  whose  necessities  compel  him  to  assume 
the  pen. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  an  annunciation  on 
the  part  of  Janet,  *^  that  the  little  Gillie-whitefoot  was  come 
from  the  printing-office." 

''  Gillie-blackfoot  you  should  call  him,  Janet,"  was  my  response, 
**  for  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imp  of  the  devil,  come 
to  torment  me  for  copy^  for  so  the  printers  call  a  supply  of  manu- 
script for  the  press." 

VOL.  XX.  Y 
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"  Now,  Cot  forgie  your  honour,"  said  Janet ;  "  for  it  is  no 
like  your  ainsell  to  give  such  names  to  a  faitherless  bairn.'' 

'*  I  have  got  nothing  else  to  give  him,  Janet—  he  must  wait 
a  little.' 

"  Then  I  have  got  some  breakfast  to  give  the  bit  gillie,"  said 
Janet ;  *'  and  he  can  wait  by  the  fireside  in  the  kitchen,  till  your 
honour's  ready ;  and  cood  enough  for  the  like  of  him,  if  he  was 
to  wait  your  honour's  pleasure  all  day." 

"  But,  Janet,"  said  I  to  my  little  active  superintendent,  on 
her  return  to  the  parlour,  after  having  made  her  hospitable 
arrangements,  **  I  begin  to  find  this  writing  our  Chronicles  is 
rather  more  tiresome  than  I  expected,  for  here  comes  this  little 
fellow  to  ask  for  manuscript — ^that  is,  for  something  to  print — 
and  I  have  got  none  to  give  him." 

**  Your  honour  can  be  at  nae  loss ;  I  have  seen  you  write  hat 
and  fast  enough ;  and  for  subjects,  you  have  the  whole  High- 
lands to  write  about,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  a  hundred  tales 
better  than  that  about  Hamish  MacTavish,  for  it  was  but  about 
a  young  cateran  and  an  auld  carline,  when  all's  done ;  and  if 
they  had  burned  the  rudas  quean  for  a  witch,  I  am  thinking, 
may  be,  they  would  not  have  tyned  their  cotdft — and  her  to  gar 
her  neer-do-weel  son  shoot  a  gentleman  Cameron  1  I  am  third 
cousin  to  the  Camerons  mysell — my  blood  warms  to  them — 
And  if  you  want  to  write  about  deserters,  I  am  sure  there  were 
deserters  enough  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  when  the  Mao- 
Raas  broke  out,  and  on  that  woeful  day  beside  Leith  Pier — 
Ohonaree ! " 

Here  Janet  began  to  weep,  and  to  wipe  her  eyes  with  her 
apron.  For  my  part,  the  idea  I  wanted  was  supplied,  but  I 
hesitated  to  make  use  of  it.  Topics,  like  times,  are  apt  to 
become  common  by  frequent  use.  It  is  only  an  ass  like  Justice 
Shallow,  who  would  pitch  upon  the  over-scutched  tunes,  which 
the  carmen  whistled,  and  try  to  pass  them  off  as  his  fancies  and 
his  good-nights.  Now,  the  Highlands,  though  formerly  a  rich 
mine  for  original  matter,  are,  as  my  friend  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol 
warned  me,  in  some  degree  worn  out  by  the  incessant  labour  of 
modem  romancers  and  novelists,  who,  finding  in  those  remote 
regions  primitive  habits  and  manners,  have  vainly  imagined  that 
the  public  can  never  tire  of  them ;  and  so  kilted  Highlanders 
are  to  be  found  as  frequently,  and  nearly  of  as  genuine  descent, 
on  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library,  as  at  a  Caledonian  ball 
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Much  might  have  been  made  at  an  earUer  time  out  of  the  history 
of  a  Highland  regiment,  and  the  singular  revolution  of  ideas 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  com- 
posed it,  when  exchanging  their  native  hills  for  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Continent,  and  their  simple,  and  sometimes  indolent 
domestic  habits,  for  the  regular  exertions  demanded  by  modem 
discipline.  But  the  market  is  forestalled.  There  is  Abs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  has  drawn  the  manners,  custoips,  and  superstitions 
of  the  mountains  in  their  natural  unsophisticated  state ;  *  and 
my  friend,  General  Stewart  of  Garth,t  in  giving  the  real  history 
of  the  Highland  regiments,  has  rendered  any  attempt  to  fiU  up 
the  sketch  with  fancy-Hsolouring  extremely  rash  and  precarious. 
Yet  I,  too,  have  stiU  a  lingering  fancy  to  add  a  stone  to  the 
cairn ;  and  without  calling  in  imagination  to  aid  the  impressions 
of  juvenile  recollection,  I  may  just  attempt  to  embody  one  or 
two  scenes  illustrative  of  the  Highland  character,  and  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  to  the  grey- 
headed eld  of  whom  they  are  as  familiar  as  to  Chiystal  Croftangry. 
Yet  I  wiU  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  clanship  and  claymores. 
Have  at  you,  gentle  reader,  with  a  tale  of  Two  Drovers.  An 
oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love,  says  the  gentle  Tilburina — and  a 
cbrover  may  be  touched  on  a  point  of  honour,  says  the  Chronicler 
of  the  Canongate. 

*  LetUfsfnm  the  MowUahM^  8  vols. — Btsay^  on  the  SupenHHons  qf  the 
Hig?Uanden — The  HighUmders^  and  other  Poems,  etc. 

f  The  gaUant  and  amiable  author  of  the  History  (\f  the  Highland  Regi- 
ments^ in  whose  glorious  seryices  his  own  share  had  been  great,  went  out 
Governor  of  St.  Lucia  in  1828,  and  died  in  that  island  on  the  18th  of 
December  1829 — no  man  more  regretted,  or  perbapsi  by  a  wider  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

It  was  the  day  after  Doune  Fair  when  my  story  oommeDoefli 
It  had  been  a  brisk  market ;  several  dealers  had  attended  from 
the  northern  and  midland  counties  in  England,  and  English 
money  had  flown  so  merrily  about  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  Highland  farmers.  Many  large  droves  were  about  to  set  off 
for  England,  under  the  protection  of  their  owners,  or  of  the  tops- 
men  whom  they  employed  in  the  tedious,  laborious,  and  respon- 
sible office  of  driving  the  cattle  for  many  hundred  miles,  from 
the  maricet  where  they  had  been  purchased,  to  the  fields  or  farm- 
yards where  they  were  to  be  &ttened  for  tiie  shambles. 

The  Highlanders,  in  particular,  are  masters  of  this  difficult 
trade  of  driving,  which  seems  to  suit  them  as  well  as  the  trade 
of  war.  It  affords  exercise  for  all  their  habits  of  patient  endur- 
ance and  active  exertion.  They  are  required  to  know  perfectly 
the  drove-roads,  which  lie  over  the  wildest  tracks  of  the  country, 
and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  highways,  which  distress 
the  feet  of  the  bullocks,  and  the  turnpikes,  which  annoy  the 
spirit  of  the  drover ;  whereas  on  the  broad  green  or  grey  track, 
which  leads  across  the  pathless  moor,  the  herd  not  only  move 
at  ease  and  without  taxation,  but,  if  they  mind  their  business, 
may  pick  up  a  mouthful  of  food  by  the  way.  At  night,  the 
drovers  usually  sleep  along  with  their  cattle,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  will ;  and  many  of  these  hardy  men  do  not  once  rest 
under  a  roof  during  a  journey  on  foot  fit>m  Lochaber  to  Lincoln- 
shire. They  are  paid  veiy  highly,  for  the  trust  reposed,  is  of  the 
last  importance,  as  it  depends  on  their  prudence,  vigilance,  and 
h<mesty,  whether  the  cattle  reach  the  final  market  in  good  order, 
and  afford  a  profit  to  the  grader.  But  as  th^  maintain  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense,  they  are  especially  economical  in 
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that  particular.  At  the  period  we  speak  of,  a  Highland  drover 
was  victualled  for  his  long  and  toilsome  journey  witii  a  few  hand- 
fills  of  oatmeal,  and  two  or  three  onions,  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  ram's  horn  filled  with  whisky,  which  he  used  r^^arly 
but  sparingly,  every  night  and  morning.  His  dirk,  or  skene-dhu 
(%,€.  T^k-knife),  so  worn  as  to  be  concealed  beneath  the  arm, 
or  by  the  folds  of  the  plaid,  was  his  only  weapon,  excepting  the 
cudgel  with  which  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  cattle.  A 
Highlander  was  never  so  happy  as  on  these  occasions.  There 
was  a  variety  in  the  whole  journey,  which  exercised  the  Celt's 
natural  curiosity  and  love  of  motion ;  there  were  the  constant 
diange  of  place  and  scene,  the  petty  adventures  incidental  to  the 
traffic,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  various  farmers,  graziers,  and 
traders,  intermingled  with  occasional  meny-makings,  not  the 
less  acceptable  to  Donald  that  they  were  void  of  expense ; — and 
there  was  the  consciousness  of  superior  skill ;  for  the  Highlander, 
a  child  amongst  flocks,  is  a  prince  amongst  herds,  and  his  natural 
habits  induce  him  to  disdain  the  shepherd's  slothful  life,  so  that 
he  feels  himself  nowhere  more  at  home  than  when  following  a 
gallant  drove  of  his  country  cattle  in  the  character  of  their 
guardian. 

Of  the  number  who  left  Doune  in  the  morning,  and  with  the 
purpose  we  described,  not  a  Olunamie  of  them  all  cocked  his 
bonnet  more  briskly,  or  gartered  his  tartan  hose  under  knee 
over  a  pair  of  more  promising  spiogs  (legs),  than  did  Robin  Oig 
MKlJombich,  called  familiarly  Robin  Oig,  that  is.  Young,  or  the 
Lesser,  Robin.  Though  small  of  stature,  as  the  epithet  Oig 
implies,  and  not  very  strongly  limbed,  he  was  as  light  and  alert 
as  one  of  the  deer  of  his  mountains.  He  had  an  elasticity  of 
step,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  march,  made  many  a  stout 
f<^ow  envy  him ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  busked  his  plaid 
and  adjusted  his  bonnet,  argued  a  consciousness  that  so  smart 
a  John  Highlandman  as  himself  would  not  pass  unnoticed 
among  the  Lowland  lasses.  The  ruddy  cheek,  red  lips,  and 
white  teeth,  set  off  a  countenance  which  bad  gained  by  exposuie 
to  the  weather  a  healthful  and  hardy  rather  than  a  rugged  hue 
If  Rolnn  Oig  did  not  laugh,  or  even  smile  frequently,  as  indeed 
is  not  the  practice  among  his  countrymen,  his  bright  eyes  usually 
gleamed  from  under  his  bonnet  with  an  expression  of  cheerful- 
Dees  ready  to  be  turned  into  mirth. 

The  departure  of  Robin  Oig  was  an  incident  in  the  little 
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town,  in  and  near  which  he  had  many  MendB,  male  and 
female. 

He  was  a  topping  person  in  his  way^  transacted  considerable 
business  on  his  own  behalf,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  best 
farmers  in  the  Highlands,  in  preference  to  any  other  drover  in 
that  district  He  might  have  increased  his  business  to  any  ex- 
tent had  he  condescended  to  manage  it  by  deputy ;  but  except 
a  lad  or  two,  sister's  sons  of  his  own,  Robin  rejected  the  idea 
of  assistance,  conscious,  perhaps,  how  much  his  reputation  de- 
pended upon  his  attenddng  in  person  to  the  practical  dischaige 
of  his  du^  in  every  instance.  &e  remained,  therefore,  contented 
with  the  highest  premium  giVen  to  persons  of  his  description, 
and  comforted  himself  with  tke  iiopes  that  a  few  journeys  to 
England  might  enable  him  to  conduct  business  on  his  own 
account,  in  a  manner  becoming  his  birth.  For  Robin  Gig's 
&ther,  Lachlan  M^Combich  (or  son  of  my  friend,  his  actual  diUQ- 
surname  being  McGregor),  had  been  so  called  by  the  celebrated 
Rob  Roy^  because  of  the  particular  friendship  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  grandsire  of  Robin  and  that  renowned  cateran. 
Some  people  even  say,  that  Robin  Gig  derived  his  Christian 
name  from  one  as  renowned  in  the  wilds  of  Lochlomond  as  ever 
was  liis  namesake  Robin  Hood  in  the  precincts  of  meny  Sher- 
wood. "  Gf  such  ancestry,"  as  James  Boswell  says,  "  who  would 
not  t)e  proud  1"  Robin  Gig  was  proud  accordingly;  but  his 
frequent  visits  to  England  and  to  the  Lowlands  had  given  him 
tact  enough  to  know  that  pretensions,  which  still  gave  him  a 
little  right  to  distinction  in  his  own  lonely  glen,  might  be  both 
obnoxious  and  ridiculous  if  preferred  dsewhere.  The  pride  of 
birth,  therefore,  was  like  the  miser's  treasure,  the  secret  subject 
of  his  contemplation,  but  never  exhibited  to  strangers  as  a  sub- 
ject of  boasting. 

Many  were  the  words  of  gratulation  and  good  luck  which 
were  bestowed  on  Robin  Gig.  The  judges  commended  his 
drove,  especially  Robin's  own  property,  which  were  the  best  of 
them.  Some  thrust  out  their  snuff-muUs  for  the  parting  pinch 
— others  tendered  the  docK-an-dorrach,  or  parting  cup.  All 
cried — "  Good-luck  travel  out  with  you  and  come  home  with 
you. — Give  you  luck  in  the  Saxon  market — brave  notes  in 
the  Uabhar-dhu**  (black  pocketbook),  '^and  plenty  of  English 
gold  in  file  tporran  "  (pouch  of  goat-skin). 

The  bonny  lasses  made  their  adieus  more  modestly^  and  more 
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than  one,  it  was  said,  wonld  have  given  her  best  brooch  to  be 
certain  that  it  was  upon  her  that  his  eye  last  rested  as  he  turned 
towards  the  road. 

Robin  Gig  had  just  given  the  preliminary  ''  Hoo-hoo  I"  to  urge 
forward  the  loiterers  of  the  drove,  when  there  was  a  cry  behind 
him. 

*'  Stay,  Robin — bide  a  blink.  Here  is  Janet  of  Tomahourich 
— auld  Janet,  your  father's  sister." 

**  Plague  on  her,  for  an  auld  Highland  witch  and  spaewife/' 
said  a  farmer  from  the  carse  of  Stirling ;  *'  she'll  cast  some  of  her 
cantrips  on  the  cattle." 

"  She  canna  do  that,"  said  another  sapient  of  the  same  pro- 
fession— '*  Robin  Gig  is  no  the  lad  to  leave  any  of  them,  with- 
out tying  Saint  Mungo's  knot  on  their  tails,  and  that  will  put 
to  her  speed  the  best  witch  that  ever  flew  over  Dimayet  upon  a 
broomstick." 

It  may  not  be  indifferent  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  the 
Highland  cattle  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  taken,  or  infected,  by 
spells  and  witchcraft ;  which  Judicious  people  guard  against,  by 
Imitting  knots  of  peculiar  complexity  on  the  tuft  of  hair  which 
terminates  the  animal's  tail 

But  the  old  woman  who  was  the  olject  of  the  farmer's  sus- 
picion, seemed  only  busied  about  the  drover,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  drove.  Robin,  on  the  contrary,  app^red 
rather  impatient  of  her  presence. 

"  What  auld-world  fancy,"  he  said,  "  has  brought  you  so  early 
from  the  ingle-dde  this  morning,  Midime  1  I  am  sure  I  bid  you 
good-even,  and  had  your  €k>d-speed,  last  night." 

**  And  left  me  more  siller  than  the  useless  old  woman  will 
use  till  you  come  back  again,  bird  of  my  bosom,"  said  the  sibyl. 
"  But  it  is  little  I  would  care  for  the  food  that  nourishes  me, 
or  the  fire  that  warms  me,  or  for  God's  blessed  sun  itself,  if 
aught  but  weel  should  happen  to  the  grandson  of  my  father. 
So  let  me  walk  the  deasil  round  you,  that  you  may  go  safe  out 
into  the  foreign  land,  and  come  safe  home." 

Robin  Gig  stopped,  half  embarrassed,  half  laughing,  and 
signing  to  those  near  tiiat  he  only  complied  with  the  old  woman 
to  soothe  her  humour.  In  the  meantime,  she  traced  around 
him,  with  wavering  steps,  the  propitiation,  which  some  have 
thought  has  been  derived  from  the  Druidical  mythology.  It 
consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  person  who  makes  the  detuil 
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walking  three  times  round  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  the 
ceremony,  taking  care  to  move  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun. 
At  once,  however,  she  stopped  short,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  Yoioe 
of  alarm  and  horror,  "  Grandson  of  my  father,  there  is  blood  on 
your  hand." 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  aunt,"  said  Robin  Gig ;  "  you  will 
bring  more  trouble  on  yourself  with  this  Taishataragh  "  (second 
sight)  "  than  you  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  for  noany  a  day." 

The  old  woman  only  repeated,  with  a  ghastly  look,  "  There  is 
blood  on  your  hand,  and  it  is  English  blood.  The  blood  of  the 
Gael  is  richer  and  redder.     Let  us  see — ^let  us  " 

Ere  Robin  Gig  could  prevent  her,  which,  indeed,  could  only 
have  been  done  by  positive  violence,  so  hasty  and  peremptory 
were  her  proceedings,  she  had  drawn  from  his  side  the  dirk 
which  lodged  in  the  folds  of  his  plaid,  and  held  it  up,  exclaim- 
ing, although  the  weapon  gleamed  clear  and  bright  in  the  sun, 
"  Blood,  blood — Saxon  blood  again.  Robin  Gig  M'Oombich,  go 
not  this  day  to  England ! " 

"Prutt  trutt,"  answered  Robin  Gig,  "that  will  never  do 
neither — ^it  would  be  next  thing  to  running  the  country.  For 
shame,  Muhme — give  me  the  dirk.  You  cannot  tdl  by  the 
colour  the  difference  betwixt  the  blood  of  a  black  bullock  and 
a  white  one,  and  you  speak  of  knowing  Saxon  from  Gaelic  blood. 
All  men  have  their  blood  from  Adam,  Mulime.  Give  me  my  skene- 
dhu,  and  let  me  go  on  my  road.  I  should  have  been  half-way  to 
Stirling  Brig  by  this  time. — Give  me  my  dirk,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Never  will  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  woman — "  Never 
will  I  quit  my  hold  on  your  plaid,  unless  you  promise  me  not  to 
wear  that  unhappy  weapon." 

The  women  around  him  urged  him  also,  saying  few  of  his 
aunt^s  wbrds  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  as  the  Lowland  fanners 
continued  to  look  moodily  on  the  scene,  Robin  Gig  determined 
to  close  it  at  any  sacrifice. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  young  drover,  giving  the  scabbard  of 
the  weapon  to  Hugh  Morrison,  "  you  Lowlanders  care  nothing 
for  these  freats.  Keep  my  dirk  for  me.  I  cannot  give  it  to  you, 
because  it  was  my  father's ;  but  your  drove  follows  ours,  and  I 
am  content  it  should  be  in  your  keeping,  not  in  mine. — Will  this 
do,  Muhme  1" 

"It  must,"  said  the  old  woman — "  that  is,  if  the  Lowlander 
la  mad  enough  to  cany  the  knife." 
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The  strong  wesUandomn  laughed  alond. 

"  CJoodwife,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Hugh  Morrison  firom  Glenae, 
come  of  the  Manly  Morrisons  of  auld  langsyne,  that  neyer  took 
short  weapon  against  a  man  in  their  lives.  And  neither  needed 
they.  They  had  their  broadswords,  and  I  have  this  bit  supple," 
showing  a  formidable  cudgel — ^'for  dirking  ower  the  board,  I 
leave  that  to  John  Highlandman — ^Ye  needna  snort,  none  of  you 
Highlanders,  and  you  in  especial  Robin.  I'll  keep  the  bit  knife, 
if  you  are  feared  for  the  auM  spaewife's  tale,  and  give  it  back  to 
you  whenever  you  want  it." 

Bobin  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  some  part  of  Hugh 
Morrison's  speech;  but  he  had  learned  in  his  travels  more 
patience  than  belonged  to  his  Highland  constitution  originally, 
and  he  accepted  the  service  of  the  descendant  of  the  Manly 
Morrisons  without  finding  fault  with  the  rather  depreciating 
manner  in  which  it  was  offered. 

"  If  he  had  not  had  his  morning  in  his  head,  and  been  but  a 
BumMesshire  hog  into  the  boot,  he  would  have  spoken  more 
like  a  gentleman.  But  you  cannot  have  more  of  a  sow  than  a 
grumph.  It's  shame  my  fjather's  knife  should  ever  slash  a  haggis 
for  the  like  of  him." 

Thus  saying  (but  saying  it  in  Gaelic),  Robin  drove  on  his 
cattle,  and  waved  £Eurewell  to  all  behind  him.  He  was  in  the 
greater  haste,  because  he  expected  to  join  at  Falkirk  a  comrade 
and  Imither  in  profession,  with  whom  he  proposed  to  travel  in 
company. 

Robin  Gig's  chosen  friend  was  a  young  Englishman,  Harry 
Wakefield  by  name,  well  known  at  every  northern  market,  and 
in  his  way  as  much  fiuned  and  honoured  as  our  Highland  driver 
of  bullocks.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  gallantly  formed  to 
keep  the  rounds  at  Smithfidd,  or  maintain  the  ring  at  a  wrest- 
ling match ;  and  although  he  might  have  been  overmatched  per- 
haps, among  the  regular  professors  of  the  Fancy,  yet,  as  a  yokel, 
or  rustic,  or  a  chance  customs,  he  was  able  to  give  a  bellyful 
to  any  amateur  of  the  pugilistic  art  Doncaster  races  saw  him 
in  his  ^ory,  betting  his  guinea,  and  generally  successfully ;  nor 
was  there  a  main  fought  in  Yorkshire,  the  feeders  being  persons 
of  celebrity,  at  which  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  if  business  permitted. 
But  though  a  $praek  lad,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  its  haunts, 
Hany  Wakefield  was  steady,  and  not  the  cautious  Robin  Gig 
M'Gombich  himself  was  more  attentive  to  the  main  chance.    His 
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holidays  were  holidays  indeed ;  but  his  days  of  work  were  dedi- 
cated to  steady  and  perseyenng  labour.  In  countenance  and 
temper,  Wakefield  was  the  model  of  old  England's  merry  yeomen* 
whose  clothyard  shafts,  in  so  many  hundred  battles,  asserted  her 
superiority  dver  the  nations,  and  whose  good  sabres^  in  our  own 
time,  are  her  cheapest  and  most  assured  defence.  His  mirth 
was  readily  excited ;  for,  strong  in  limb  and  constitution,  and 
fortunate  in  circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
eyerything  about  him ;  and  such  difficulties  as  he  mi^t  occa- 
sionally  encounter,  were,  to  a  man  of  his  energy,  rather  matter 
of  amusement  than  serious  annoyance.  With  all  the  merits  of 
a  sanguine  temper,  our  young  English  drover  was  not  without 
his  defects.  He  was  irascible,  sometimes  to  the  y&^e  of  being 
quarrelsome ;  and  perhii^  not  the  less  inclined  to  bring  his  dis- 
putes to  a  pugilistic  decision,  because  he  found  few  antagonists 
able  to  stand  up  to  him  in  the  boxing  ring. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Harry  Wakefield  and  Robin  Gig 
first  became  intimates ;  but  it  is  certain  a  close  acquaintance 
had  taken  place  betwixt  them,  ^though  they  had  apparently 
few  common  subjects  of  conversation  or  of  interest,  so  soon  as 
their  talk  ceased  to  be  of  bullocks.  Robin  Oig,  indeed,  spoke 
the  English  language  rather  imperfectly  upon  any  other  topics 
but  Btots  and  l^loes,  and  Harry  Wakefield  could  never  bring 
his  broad  Yorkshire  tongue  to  utter  a  single  word  of  Gaelia 
It  was  in  vain  Robin  spent  a  whole  morning,  during  a  walk 
over  Minch  Moor,  in  attempting  to  tleach  his  companion  to  utter, 
with  true  precision,  tilie  shibboleth  Llhu,  which  is  the  Gaelic  for 
a  calf.  From  Traquair  to  Murder-cairn,  the  hill  rang  with  the 
discordant  attempts  of  the  Siaon  upon  the  unmanageable  mono- 
syllable, and  the  heartfelt  laugh  which  followed  every  failure. 
They  had,  however,  better  modes  of  awakening  the  echoes ;  for 
Wakefield  could  sing  many  a  ditty  to  the  praise  of  Moll,  Susan, 
and  Cicely,  and  Robin  Oig  had  a  particular  gift  at  whistling 
interminable  pibrochs  through  all  their  involutions,  and  what 
was  more  agreeable  to  his  companion's  southern  ear,  knew  many 
of  the  northern  airs,  both  lively  and  pathetic,  to  which  Wake- 
field learned  to  pipe  a  bass.  Thus,  though  Robin  could  hardly 
have  comprehended  his  companion's  stories  about  horse-racing, 
and  cock-fighting,  or  fox-hunting,  and  although  his  own  legends 
of  clan-fights  and  creaghs,  varied  with  talk  of  Highland  goblins 
and  faiiy  folk,  would  have  been  caviare  to  his  companion,  they 
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oontiiTed  nevorthelees  to  find  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  each  other's 
company,  which  had  for  three  years  back  induced  them  to  join 
company  and  travel  together,  wh^  the  direction  of  their  journey 
permitted.  Each,  indeed,  found  his  advantage  in  this  compa- 
nionship ;  for  where  could  the  Englishman  have  found  a  guide 
through  the  Western  Highlands  hke  Robin  Oig  M'OombichI 
and  when  they  were  on  what  Harry  called  the  right  side  of  the 
border,  his  patronage,  which  was  extensive,  and  his  purse,  which 
was  heavy,  were  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  his  Hi^^land  friend, 
and  on  many  occasions  his  liberality  did  him  genuine  yeoman's 
aervioe. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Were  erer  two  sncli  loTing  frfends  l^> 

How  could  they  disagree  f 
Oh,  thus  it  was,  he  loved  him  dear, 

And  thought  how  to  requite  him, 
And  having  no  friend  left  but  he. 

He  did  resolve  to  fight  hiih. 

DvKB,  tJPOir  DuiOL 

Thb  pair  of  Mends  had  traversed  with  their  usual  cordiality 
the  grassy  wilds  of  Liddesdale,  and  crossed  the  opposite  part  of 
Cumberland,  emphatically  called  The  Waste.  In  these  solitary 
regions,  the  cattle  under  the  charge  of  our  drovers  derived  their 
subsistence  chiefly  by  picking  their  food  as  they  went  along  the 
drove  road,  or  sometimes  by  the  tempting  opportunity  of  a  start 
and  owerloup,  or  invasion  of  the  neighbouring  pasture,  where  an 
occasion  presented  itself.  But  now  the  scene  changed  before 
them;  they  were  descending  towards  a  fertile  and  enclosed 
country,  where  no  such  liberties  could  be  taken  with  impunity, 
or  without  a  previous  arrangement  and  baigain  with  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  ground.  This  was  more  especially  the  case,  as  a 
great  northern  fair  was  upon  the  eve  of  taking  place,  where  both 
the  Scotch  and  English  drover  expected  to  dispose  of  a  part  of 
their  cattle,  which  it  was  desirable  to  produce  in  the  market 
rested  and  in  good  order.  Fields  were  therefore  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  only  upon  high  terms.  This  necessity  occasioned 
a  temporary  separation  betwixt  the  two  friends^  who  went 
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to  bargain,  each  as  he  could,  for  the  separate  accommodation  of 
his  herd.  Unhappily  it  chanced  that  both  of  them,  unknown  to 
each  other,  thought  of  bargaining  for  the  ground  they  wanted 
on  the  property  of  a  coimtry  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  whose 
estate  lay  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  English  drover  applied  to 
the  bailiff  on  the  property,  who  was  known  to  him«  It  chanced 
that  the  Cumbrian  Squire,  who  had  entertained  some  suspicions 
of  his  manager's  honesty,  was  takiij^^  occasional  measures  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  were  well  founded,  and  had  desired  that 
any  inquiries  about  his  enclosures,  with  a  view  to  occupy  them 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  should  be  referred  to  himself.  As, 
however,  Mr.  Ireby  had  gone  the  day  before  upon  a  journey  of 
some  miles'  distance  to  the  northward,  the  bailiff  chose  to  con- 
sider the  check  upon  his  full  powers  as  for  the  time  removed, 
and  concluded  that  he  should  best  consult  his  master's  interest, 
and  perhaps  his  own,  in  making  an  agreement  with  Harry 
Wakefield.  Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  what  his  comrade  was 
doing,  Kobin  Oig,  on  his  side,  chanced  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
good-looking  smart  little  man  upon  a  pony,  most  knowingly 
hogged  and  cropped,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  the  rider  wearing 
tight  leather  breeches,  and  long-necked  bright  spurs.  This 
cavalier  asked  one  or  two  pertinent  questions  about  markets 
and  the  price  of  stock.  So  Robin,  seeing  him  a  well-judging 
civil  gentleman,  took  the  freedom  to  ask  him  whether  he 
could  let  him  know  if  there  was  any  grass  land  to  be  let  in 
that  neighbourhood,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  his 
drove.  He  could  not  have  put  the  question  to  more  willing 
ears.  The  gentleman  of  the  buckskin  was  the  proprietor,  with 
whose  bailiff  Harry  Wakefield  had  dealt,  or  was  in  the  act  of 
dealing. 

"  Thou  art  in  good  luck,  my  canny  Scot,"  said  Mr.  Ireby, 
''  to  have  spoken  to  me,  for  I  see  thy  cattle  have  done  their 
day's  work,  and  I  have  at  my  disposal  the  only  field  within 
three  miles  that  is  to  be  let  in  these  parts.'* 

"  The  drove  can  pe  gang  two,  three,  four  miles  very  pratty 
weel  indeed,"  said  the  cautious  Highlander ;  "  put  what  would 
his  honour  be  axing  for  the  peasts  pe  the  head,  if  she  was  to 
tak  the  park  for  twa  or  three  days  t'* 

"  We  won't  differ,  Sawney,  if  you  let  me  have  six  stots  for 
winterers,  in  the  way  of  reason." 

"  And  which  peasts  wad  your  honour  pe  for  having  V* 
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"  WLy — ^let  me  see— the  two  black — ^the  dun  one — jon  doddy 
— ^him  with  the  twisted  horn — the  brocket — How  much  by  the 
head?'' 

"Ah/'  said  Robin,  ''your  honour  is  a  shudge— a  real  shudge 
— I  couldna  have  set  off  the  pest  six  peasts  petter  mysell,  me 
that  ken  them  as  if  they  were  my  paims,  puir  things." 

"  Well,  how  much  per  head,  Sawney  1"  continued  Mr.  Ireby. 

«It  was  high  markets  at  Doune  and  Falkirk,"  answereil 
Robin. 

And  thus  the  conyeisation  proceeded,  until  they  had  agreed 
on  the  prix  ju9te  for  the  bullocks,  the  Squire  throwing  in  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  the  enclosure  for  the  cattle  into 
the  boot,  and  Robin  making,  as  he  thought,  a  veiy  good  bargain, 
provided  the  grass  was  but  tolerable.  The  squire  walked  his 
pony  alongside  of  the  drove,  partly  ta  show  him  the  way,  and 
see  him  put  into  possession  of  the  field,  and  partly  to  learn  the 
latest  news  of  the  northern  markets. 

They  arrived  at  the  field,  and  the  pasture  seemed  excellent. 
But  what  was  their  surprise  when  they  saw  the  bailiff  quietly 
inducting  the  cattle  of  Harry  Wakefield  into  the  grassy  Goshen 
which  had  just  been  assigned  to  those  of  Robin  Oig  M'Oombich 
by  the  proprietor  himself  1  Squire  Ireby  set  spurs  to  his  horse^ 
dashed  up  to  his  servant,  and  learning  what  had  passed  between 
the  parties,  briefly  informed  the  £n^h  drover  that  his  bailiff 
had  let  the  ground  without  his  autiiority,  and  that  he  might 
seek  grass  for  his  cattle  wherever  he  would,  since  he  was  to  get 
none  there.  At  the  same  time  he  rebuked  his  servant  severely 
for  having  transgressed  his  commands,  and  ordered  him  instantly 
to  assist  in  ejecting  the  hungry  and  weary  cattle  of  Harry  Wake- 
field, which  were  just  begkining  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  unusual 
plenty,  and  to  introduce  those  of  his  comrade,  whom  the  English 
drover  now  b^gan  to  consider  as  a  rival 

The  feelings  which  aroi^e  in  Wakefield's  mind  would  have 
induced  him  to  resist  Mr.  Ireby's  decision ;  but  every  Engliah- 
man  has  a  tolerably  accurate  sense  of  law  and  justice,  and  John 
Fleecebumpkin,  the  bailiff^  having  acknowledged* that  he  had 
exceeded  lus  commission,  Wakefield  saw  nothing  else  for  it  tiian 
to  collect  his  hungry  and  disaj^inted  charge,  and  drive  them  on 
to  seek  quarters  elsewhera  Robin  Oig  saw  what  had  happened 
with  regret,  and  hastened  to  offer  to  his  English  friend  to  share 
with  hhn  the  disputed  possession*     But  Wakefield's  pride  was 
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Beyerely  hurt,  and  be  answered  disdainfully,  "  Take  it  all,  man 
— take  it  all — never  make  two  bit^  of  a  cbeny — thou  canst 
talk  over  the  gentry,  and  blear  a  plain  man's  eye — Out  upon 
you,  man — I  would  not  kiss  any  man's  dirty  latchets  for  leave 
to  bake  in  his  oven." 

Robin  Oig,  sorry  but  not  surprised  at  his  comrade's  displeasure, 
hastened  to  entreat  his  friend  to  wait  but  an  hour  till  he  had 
gone  to  the  Squire's  house  to  receive  payment  for  the  cattle  he 
had  sold,  and  he  would  come  back  and  help  him  to  drive  the 
cattle  into  some  convenient  place  of  rest,  and  explain  to  him  the 
whole  mistake  they  had  both  of  them  fallen  into.  But  the 
Englishman  continued  indignant :  "  Thou  hast  been  selling,  hast 
thou  1  Ay,  ay — thou  is  a  cunning  lad  for  kenning  the  hours  of 
bargaining.  Go  to  the  devil  with  thyself,  for  I  will  ne'er  see 
thy  fause  loon's  visage  again — thou  should  be  ashamed  to  look 
me  in  the  face." 

*'  I  am  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the  face,"  said  JElobin  Oig, 
something  moved ;  "  and,  moreover,  I  will  look  you  in  the  face 
tliis  blessed  day,  if  you  will  bide  at  the  clachan  down  yonder." 

**  Mayhap  you  had  as  well  keep  away,"  said  his  comrade ; 
and,  turning  his  back  on  his  former  friend,  he  collected  his  un- 
willing associates,  assisted  by  the  bailiff,  who  took  some  real 
and  some  affected  interest  in  seeing  Wakefield  accommodated. 

After  spending  some  time  in  negotiating  with  more  than  one 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  afford 
the  accommodation  desired,  Henry  Wakefield  at  last,  and  in  his 
necessity,  accomplished  his  point  by  means  of  the  landlord  of  the 
alehouse  at  which  Robin  Oig  and  he  had  agreed  to  pass  the 
night,  when  they  first  separated  from  each  other.  Mine  host 
was  content  to  let  him  turn  his  cattle  on  a  piece  of  barren  moor, 
at  a  price  little  less  than  the  bailiff  had  asked  for  the  disputed 
enclosure ;  and  the  wietchedness  of  the  pasture,  as  well  as  the 
price  paid  for  it,  were  set  down  as  exaggerations  of  the  breach  of 
faith  and  friendship  of  his  Scottish  crony.  This  turn  of  Wake- 
field's passions  was  encouraged  by  the  bailiff  (who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  being  offended  against  poor  Robin,  as  having  been 
the  unwitting  cause  of  his  falling  into  disgrace  with  his  master), 
as  well  as  by  the  innkeeper,  and  two  or  tlu«e  chance  guests,  who 
stimulated  the  drover  in  his  resentment  against  his  quondam 
associate, — some  from  the  ancient  grudge  against  the  Scots, 
which,  when  it  exists  anywhere,  is  to  be  found  lurking  in  the 
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Border  counties,  and  some  from  the  general  love  of  mischief, 
which  characterises  mankind  in  all  ranks  of  life,  to  the  honour 
of  Adam's  children  be  it  spoken.  Qood  John  Barleycorn  also, 
who  always  heightens  and  exaggerates  the  prevailing  passions, 
be  they  angry  or  kindly,  was  not  wanting  in  his  offices  on  this 
occasion ;  and  confusion  to  faHae  friends  and  hard  masters  was 
pledged  in  more  than  one  tankard. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Ireby  found  some  amusement  in  de- 
taining the  northern  drover  at  his  ancient  halL  He  caused  a 
cold  round  of  beef  to  be  placed  before  the  Soot  in  the  butler's 
pantry,  together  with  a  foaming  tankard  of  home-brewed,  and 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  the  hearty  appetite  with  which  these 
unwonted  edibles  were  discussed  by  Robin  Gig  M^Oombich.  The 
squire  himself,  lighting  his  pipe,  compounded  between  his  patri- 
cian dignity  and  his  love  of  agricultural  gossip,  by  walking  up 
and  down  while  he  conversed  with  his  guest 

"  I  passed  another  drove,"  said  the  Squire,  "  with  one  of  your 
countrymen  behind  them — they  were  something  less  beasts  than 
your  drove,  doddies  most  of  them — a  big  man  was  with  them — 
none  of  your  kilts  though,  but  a  decent  pair  of  breeches — D*ye 
know  who  he  may  be?" 

"  Hout  ay — that  might,  could,  and  would  be  Hughie  Morrison 
— I  didna  ^ink  he  could  hae  peen  sae  wed  up.  He  has  made 
a  day  on  us ;  but  his  Argyleshires  will  have  wearied  shanks. 
How  fiur  was  he  pehind  ]" 

"  I  think  about  six  or  seven  miles,"  answered  the  Squire,  "  for 
I  passed  them  at  the  Christenbury  Crag,  and  I  overtook  you  at 
the  HoUan  Bush.  K  his  beasts  be  leg-weary,  he  will  maybe 
be  selling  bargains." 

"  Na,  na,  Hughie  Morrison  is  no  the  man  for  pargains — ^ye 
maun  come  to  some  ELighland  body  like  Bobin  Oig  hersell  for 
the  like  of  these— put  I  maun  pe  wishing  you  goot  night,  and 
twenty  of  them  let  alane  ane,  and  I  maun  down  to  the  Glachan 
to  see  if  the  lad  Harry  Waakfelt  is  out  of  his  humdudgeons 
yet" 

The  party  at  the  alehouse  were  still  in  full  talk,  and  the 
treachery  of  Robin  Oig  still  the  theme  of  conversation,  when 
the  supposed  culprit  entered  the  apartment  His  arrival,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  a  case,  put  an  instant  stop  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  he  had  furnished  the  subject,  and  he  was 
received  by  the  company  assembled  with  that  chilling  silence, 
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which,  more  than  a  thousand  exclamations,  tella  an  intruder 
that  he  is  unwelcoma  Surprised  and  ofifended,  but  not  appalled 
by  the  reception  which  he  experienced,  Robin  entered  with  an 
undaunted  and  even  a  haughty  air,  attempted  no  greeting,  as 
he  saw  he  was  received  with  none,  and  placed  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  a  little  apart  from  a  table  at  which  Harry  Wake- 
field, the  bailiflf,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  were  seated. 
The  ample  Cumbrian  kitchen  would  have  afforded  plenty  of 
room  even  for  a  larger  separation. 

Robin,  thus  seated,  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe,  and  call  for 
a  pint  of  twopenny. 

"  We  have  no  twopence  ale,"  answered  Ralph  Heskett,  the 
landlord ;  "  but  as  thou  find'st  thy  own  tobacco,  it's  like  thou 
ma/st  find  thy  own  liquor  too — ^it*s  the  wont  of  thy  country,  I 
wot." 

'*  Shame,  goodman,"  said  the  landlady,  a  blithe  bustling  house- 
wife, hastening  herself  to  supply  the  guest  with  liquor — "  Thou 
knowest  well  enow  what  the  strange  man  wants,  and  it's  thy 
trade  to  be  civil,  man.  Thou  shouldst  know,  that  if  the  Scot 
likes  a  small  pot,  he  pays  a  sure  penny." 

Without  tsJdng  any  notice  of  this  nuptial  dialogue,  the  High- 
lander took  the  flagon  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  the  company 
generally,  drank  the  interesting  toast  of  "  Good  Markets,"  to  the 
party  assembled. 

**  The  better  that  the  wind  blew  fewer  dealers  from  the  north," 
said  one  of  the  fanners,  '*  and  fewer  Highland  runts  to  eat  up 
the  English  meadows." 

"  Saul  of  my  pody,  put  you  are  wrang  there,  my  friend,"  an- 
swered Robin,  with  composure ;  "  it  is  your  fat  Englishmen  that 
eat  up  our  Scots  cattle,,  puir  things." 

I  wish  there  was  a  summat  to  eat  up  their  drovers,"  said  an- 
other ;  "  a  plain  Englishman  canna  make  bread  within  a  kenning 
of  them." 

''Or  an  honest  servant  keep  his  master's  favour,  but  they 
will  come  sliding  in  between  him  and  the  sunshine,"  said  the 
bailiff. 

''  If  these  pe  jokes,"  said  Robin  Oig,  with  the  same  composure, 
"  there  is  ower  mony  jokes  upon  one  man." 

"It  is  no  joke,  but  downright  earnest,"  said  the  bailiff. 
"  Harkye,  Mr.  Robin  Ogg,  or  whatever  is  your  name,  it's  riglit 
we  should  tell  you  that  we  are  all  of  one  opinion,  and  that  is^ 
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that  you,  Mr.  Eobin  Ogg,  havA  behaved  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
Hany  Wakefield  here,  like  a  raff  and  a  blackguard." 

"  Nad  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  answered  Bobin,  with  great  oom- 
poBure ;  "  and  you  are  a  set  of  very  pretty  judges,  for  whose 
prains  or  pehaviour  I  wad  not  gie  a  pinch  of  sneeshing.  If  Mr. 
Harry  Waakfelt  kens  where  he  is  wranged,  he  kens  where  he 
may  be  righted." 

"He  speaks  truth,"  said  Wakefield,  who  had  listened  to 
what  passed,  divided  between  the  offence  which  he  had  taken  at 
Robin's  late  behaviour,  and  the  revival  of  his  habitual  feelings 
of  r^ard. 

He  now  arose,  and  went  towards  Bolnn,  who  got  up  firom  his 
seat  as  he  approached,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Thaf  s  right,  feany — go  it — serve  hito  out,"  resounded  on 
all  sides — "  tip  him  the  nailer — show  him  the  mill" 

"  Hold  your  peace  all  of  you,  and  be ,"  said  Wakefield ; 

and  then  addreadng  his  comrade,  he  took  him  by  the  extended 
hand,  with  somethhig  alike  of  respect  and  defiance.  "  Robin," 
he  said,  ''  thou  hast  used  me  ill  enough  this  day ;  but  if  you 
mean,  like  a  frank  fellow,  to  shake  hands,  and  make  a  tussle 
for  love  on  the  sod,  why  I'll  forgie'thee,  man,  and  we  shall  be 
better  friends  than  ever." 

"  And  would  it  not  pe  petter  to  pe  oood  friends  without  more 
of  the  matter  ]"  said  Robin ;  "  we  will  be  much  petter  friend- 
ships with  our  panes  hale  than  proken." 

Harry  Wak^eld  dropped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  or  rather 
threw  it  from  him. 

'*  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  keefung  company  ibr  three  years 
with  a  coward." 

''  Coward  pelongs  to  none  of  my  name,"  said  Robin,  whose 
flyes  began  to  kindle,  but  keeping  the  command  Of  his  temper. 
"  It  was  no  coward's  .1^  or  hands,  Harry  Waakfelt,  that  drew 
yon  out  of  the  fords  of  Ftew,  when  you  was  drifting  ower  the 
plack  rock,  and  eveiy  eel  in  the  river  e3q)ected  his  shitfe  of  you." 

"  And  that  is  true  enough,  too,"  said  the  Englishman,  struck 
by  the  appeal. 

"Adzooksl"  exclaimed  the  bailiff— "  sure  Harry  Wakefield, 
the  nattiest  lad  at  Whitson  Tryste,  Wooler  Fair,  Carlisle  Sands, 
or  Stagshaw  Bank,  is  not  going  to  show  white  feather  1  Ah| 
this  comes  of  living  so  long  with  kilts  and  bonnets — men  forget 
the  use  of  their  daddies." 

VOL.  XX.  z 
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**  I  may  teach  you,  Master  FleecebumpkiD,  that  I  have  not 
lost  the  use  of  mine/'  said  Wakefield,  and  then  went  on.  "  This 
will  never  do,  Robin.  We  must  haye  a  tum-np,  or  we 
shall  be  the  talk  of  the  countcy-side.  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  hurt 
thee — ril  put  on  the  gloves  gin  thou  like.  Come,  stand  for- 
ward like  a  man." 

*'  To  pe  peaten  like  a  dog,"  said  Robin ;  '*  is  there  any  reason 
in  that  1  If  you  think  I  have  done  you  wrong,  I'll  go  before 
your  shndge,  though  I  neither  know  hk  law  nor  his  language." 

A  general  cry  of  "  No,  no — ^no  law,  no  lawyer !  a  bellyful 
and  be  friends,"  was  echoed  by  the  bystanders. 

"  But,"  continued  Robin,  "  if  I  am  to  fight,  I've  no  skill  to 
fight  like  a  jackanapes,  with  hands  and  nails." 

^*  How  would  you  fight  then  1"  said  his  antagonist ;  "  though 
I  am  thinking  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  you  to  the  scratch  any 
how." 

*'  I  would  fight  with  proadswords,  and  sink  point  on  the  first 
plood  drawn — like  a  gentlemans." 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  proposal,  which  indeed 
had  rather  escaped  from  poor  Robin's  swelling  heart,  than  been 
the  dictate  at  his  sober  judgment. 

"  Gentleman,  quotha  1"  was  echoed  on  all  sides,  with  a  shout 
of  unextinguishable  laughter ;  "  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  God 
wot — Oanst  get  two  swords  for  the  gentlemen  to  fight  with, 
Ralph  Heskettr 

'*  No,  but  I  can  send  to  the  armoury  at  Carlisle,  and  lend 
them  two  forks,  to  be  making  shift  with  in  the  meantime." 

"  Tush,  man,"  said  another,  ''  the  bonny  Scots  come  into  the 
world  with  the  blue  bonnet  on  their  heads,  and  dirk  and  pistol 
at  their  belt." 

"  Best  send  post,"  said  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  "  to  the  Squire 
of  Corby  Castle,  to  come  and  stand  second  to  the  genUenum" 

In  the  midst  of  tiiis  t(»rrent  of  general  ridicule,  the  High- 
lander instinctively  griped  beneath  the  folds  of  his  plaid. 

*^  But  it's  better  not,"  he  said  in  his  own  language.  "  A 
hundred  curses  on  the  swine-eaters,  who  know  neither  decency 
nor  civility  1" 

"  Make  room,  the  pack  of  you,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the 
door. 

But  his  former  friend  interposed  his  sturdy  bulk,  and  opposed 
his  leaving  the  house ;  and  when  Robin  Oig  attempted  to  miJce 
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his  waj  bj  force,  he  hit  him  down  on  the  floor,  with  aa  much 
ease  as  a  hcf  bowls  down  a  nine-pin. 

''A  ring,  a  ringl"  was  now  shouted  until  the  dark  rafters, 
and  the  hams  that  hung  on  them,  trembled  again,  and  the  very 
platters  on  the  hink  clattered  against  each  other.  "  Well  done, 
Hwry," — "  Give  it  him  home,  Harry," — '*  take  care  <d  him  now, 
— he  sees  his  own  blood!" 

Such  were  the  exclamations,  while  the  Highlander,  starting 
from  the  ground,  all  his  coldness  and  caution  lost  in  frantic 
rage^  ^)rung  at  his  antagonist  with  the  fury,  the  activity,  and 
the  vindictive  purpose,  of  an  incensed  tiger-cat.  But  when  could 
rage  encounter  science  and  temper  )  Bobin  Oig  again  went  down 
in  the  unequal  contest ;  and  as  the  blow  was  necessarily  a  severe 
one,  he  lay  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  The  land- 
lady ran  to  offer  some  aid,  but  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin  would  not 
permit  her  to  approach. 

**  Let  him  abne,"  he  said,  ^^  he  will  come  to  within  time,  and 
come  up  to  the  scratch  again.  He  has  not  got  half  lus  broth 
yet" 

''  He  has  got  all  I  mean  to  give  him,  though,"  said  his  anta- 
gonist, whose  heart  began  to  relent  towards  his  old  associate ; 
''and  I  would  rather  by  half  give  the  rest  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Fleecebumpkin,  for  you  pretend  to  know  a  thing  ot  two,  and 
Robin  had  not  art  enough  even  to  peel  before  setting  to,  but 
fought  with  his  plaid  dangling  about  him. — Stand  up,  Robin, 
my  man  I  all  Mends  now ;  and  let  me  hear  the  man  that  will 
speak  a  word  against  you,  or  your  country,  for  your  Bake," 

Robin  Oig  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  his  passion,  and 
eager  to  renew  the  tmset ;  but  being  withh^  on  tiie  one  aide 
by  the  peace-making  Dame  Heskett,  and  on  the  other,  aware 
that  Wakefield  no  longer  meant  to  renew  the  ooknbat,  his  fiiry 
sunk  into  gloomy  suUenness. 

"  Come,  come,  never  grudge  so  much  at  it,  man,"  said  the 
brave-spirited  Englishman,  with  the  placability  of  his  country ; 
**  shake  hands,  and  we  will  be  better  Mends  than  ever." 

'*  Friends  1"  exclaimed  Robin  Oig,  with  strong  emi^iasis^— 
"  Mends  I— Never.     Look  to  yourself,  Harry  Waakfelt" 

"  Then  the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  your  proud  Scots  stomach, 
as  the  man  says  in  the  play,  and  you  may  do  your  worst,  and 
be  d — d !  for  one  man  can  say  nothing  more  to  another  after 
a  tussle,  than  that  he  is  sorry  for  ttu" 
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On  these  terms  the  friends  parted ;  Robin  Gig  drew  oat,  in 
silence,  a  piece  of  money,  threw  it  on  the  table^  and  then  left 
the  alcdiouse.  But  taming  at  the  doc  r,  he  shook  his  hand  at 
Wakefield,  pointing  with  his  forefinger  upwards,  in  a  manner 
which  might  imply  either  a  threat  or  a  cautioa  He  then  dis- 
appeared in  the  moonlight. 

Some  words  passed  after  his  departure,  between  the  bailiff, 
who  piqued  himself  on  being  a  little  of  a  bully,  and  Harry 
Wakefield,  who,  with  generous  inconsistency,  was  now  not  in- 
disposed to  begin  a  bew  combat  in  defence  of  Robin  Gig's  re- 
putation, ''although  he  could  not  use  his  daddies  like  an 
Englishman,  as  it  did  not  come  natural  to  him."  But  Dame 
Heskett  preyented  this  second  quarrel  from  coming  to  a  head  by 
her  peremptory  interference.  ''  There  should  be  no  more  fighting 
in  her  house,"  she  said ;  '*  there  had  been  too  much  already. — 
And  you,  Mr.  Wakefield,  may  live  to  learn,"  she  added,  "  what 
it  is  to  make  a  deadly  enemy  out  of  a  good  friend." 

'*  Pshaw,  dame  1  Robin  Gig  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  will 
never  keep  malice." 

**  Do  not  trust  to  that — ^you  do  not  know  the  dour  temper  of 
the  Soot^  though  you  have  dealt  with  them  so  often.  I  have 
a  right  to  know  them,  my  mother  being  a  Scot" 

"  And  so  is  well  seen  on  her  daughter,"  said  Ralph  Heskett 

This  nuptial  sarcasm  gave  the  discourse  another  turn ;  fresh 
customers  entered  the  tap-room  or  kitchen,  and  others  left  it 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  expected  market^  and  the  report 
of  prices  from  different  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England — 
treaties  were  commenced,  and  Hany  Wakefield  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  chap  for  a  part  of  his  drove,  and  at  a  very  considerable 
profit ;  an  event  of  consequence  more  than  sufficient  to  blot  out 
all  remembrances  of  the  unpleasant  scuffle  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day.  But  there  remained  one  party  from  whose  mind  that 
recollection  could  not  have  been  wiped  away  by  the  possession  of 
every  head  of  cattle  betwixt  Esk  and  Eden. 

This  was  Robin  Gig  M'Oombich— '' That  I  should  have  had 
no  weapon,"  he  said,  "and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I — 
Blighted  be  the  tongue  that  bids  the  Highlander  part  with  the 
dirk — the  dirk — ha  I  the  English  blood  I — My  Muhme's  word 
— ^when  did  her  word  fidl  to  the  ground  V 

The  recollection  of  the  fatal  prophecy  confirmed  the  deadly 
intention  which  instantly  sprung  up  in  his  mind. 
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**  Ha !  Morrison  cannot  be  many  miles  behind;  and  if  it  were 
a  hundred,  what  then  1^ 

His  impetuous  spirit  had  now  a  fixed  purpose  abd  motive  of 
action,  and  he  turned  the  light  foot  of  his  country  towards  the 
wilds,  through  which  he  knew,  by  Mr.  Ireb/s  report,  that  Mor- 
rison was  advancing.  His  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
sense  of  injury — iigury  sustained  from  a  friend;  and  by  the 
desire  of  vengeance  on  one  whom  he  now  accounted  his  most 
bitter  enemy.  The  treasured  ideas  of  self-importance  and 
self-opinion — of  ideal  birth  and  quality,  had  become  more 
precious  to  him,  like  the  hoard  to  the  miser,  because  he  could 
only  eiyoy  them  in  secret.  But  that  hoard  was  pillaged,  the 
idols  which  he  had  secretly  worshipped  had  been  desecrated 
and  protiBuied.  Insulted,  abused,  and  beaten,  he  was  no  longer 
worthy,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  the  name  he  bore,  or  the  lineage 
which  he  belonged  to — nothing  was  left  to  him — nothing  but 
revenge ;  and,  as  the  reflection  added  a  galling  spur  to  every 
step,  he  determined  it  should  be  as  sudden  and  signal  as  the 
offence. 

When  Robin  Oig  left  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  seven  or  eight 
English  miles  at  least  lay  betwixt  Morrison  and  him.  The 
advance  of  the  former  was  slow,  limited  by  the  sluggish  pace 
of  his  cattle ;  the  last  left  behind  him  stubble-field  and  hedge- 
row, crag  and  dark  heath,  all  glittering  with  frost-rime  in  the 
broad  November  moonlight,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
And  now  the  distant  lowing  of  Morrison's  cattle  is  heard ;  and 
now  they  are  seen  creeping  li^e  moles  in  size  and  slowness  of 
motion  on  the  broad  face  of  the  moor ;  and  now  he  meets  them 
— ^passes  them,  and  stops  their  conductor. 

<<  May  good  betide  us,"  said  the  Southlander — ''  Is  this  you, 
Robin  M*Ck)mbich,  or  your  wraith  V 

''It  is  Robin  Oig  M'Combich,"  answered  the  Highlander, 
"  and  it  is  not. — But  never  mind  that,  put  pe  giving  me  the 
skene-dhu," 

"  What !  you  are  for  back  to  the  Highlands — The  devil ! — 
Have  you  selt  all  off  before  the  fair  ?  This  beats  all  for  quick 
markets  1" 

"I  have  not  sold — I  am  not  going  north — May  pe  I  wil. 
never  go  north  again. — Give  me  pack  my  dirk,  Hugh  Morrison, 
or  there  will  pe  words  petween  us." 

"  Indeed,  Robin,  I'll  be  better  advised  before  I  gie  it  back  to 
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you — it  is  a  wanchaii<7  weapon  in  a  Higfalandman's  hand,  and 
I  am  thinking  you  will  be  about  some  banw-breaking." 

^*  Pratt,  tratt !  let  me  hare  my  weapon/'  said  Bobin  Gig,  im- 
patientiy. 

**  Hooly  and  Mrlj"  said  his  well-meaning  friend.  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  will  do  better  than  these  dirking  doings — Ye  ken  High- 
lander, and  Lowlander,  and  Border-men,  are  a'  ae  man's  bairns 
when  you  are  over  the  Scots  dyke.  See,  the  Eskdale  callants, 
and  fighting  Charlie  of  Liddesdale,  and  the  Lockerby  lads,  and 
the  four  Dandies  of  Lustrather,  and  a  whe^  mair  grey  plaids, 
are  coming  up  behind,  and  if  you  are  wranged,  there  is  the 
hand  of  a  Manly  Morrison,  we'll  see  you  righted,  if  Carlisle  and 
Stanwix  baith  took  up  the  feud." 

"  To  tell  you  the  troth,"  said  Robin  Oig,  desirous  of  eluding 
the  suspicions  of  his  friend,  "  I  hare  enlisted  with  a  party  of  the 
Black  Watch,  and  must  march  off  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Enlisted  I  Were  you  mad  or  drunk  1 — ^You  must  buy  your- 
self off — I  can  lend  you  twenty  notes,  and  twenty  to  that,  if  the 
drove  sell" 

**  I  thank  you — thank  ye,  Hughie ;  but  I  go  with  good  will 
the  gate  that  I  am  going, — so  the  dirk — the  dirk  I" 

"  There  it  is  for  you  then,  since  less  wunna  serva  But  think 
on  what  I  was  saying. — Waes  me,  it  wiU  be  sair  news  in  the 
Braes  oi  Balquidder,  that  Kobin  Oig  M'Combich  should  have 
run  an  ill  gate,  and  ta'en  on." 

^*  111  news  in  Balquidder,  indeed  !"  echoed  poor  Robin.  '*  But 
Cot  speed  you,  Hughie,  and  send  you  good  marcats.  Ye  winna 
meet  with  Robin  Oig  again,  either  at  tryste  or  Mr" 

So  saying,  he  shook  hastily  the  hand  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
set  out  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  advanced,  wiUi  the 
spirit  of  his  former  pace. 

"There  is  something  wrang  with  the  lad,"  muttered  the 
Morrison  to  himself;  "but  we'll  maybe  see  better  into  it  the 
morn's  morning." 

But  long  ere  the  morning  dawned,  the  catastrophe  of  our  tale 
had  taken  place.  It  was  two  or  three  hours  after  the  affiray  had 
happened,  and  it  was  totally  forgotten  by  almost  eveiy  one,  when 
Robin  Oig  returned  to  Heskett's  inn.  The  place  was  filled  at 
once  by  various  sorts  of  men,  and  with  noises  corresponding  to 
their  character.  There  were  the  grave  low  sounds  of  men  en- 
gaged in  bui^  traffic,  with  the  laugh,  the  song,  and  the  riotous 
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jeet  of  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ^joy  themselyes. 
Among  the  last  was  Harry  Wakefield,  who,  amidst  a  grinning 
group  of  nnock-firocks,  hobnailed  shoes,  and  jolly  £n|^ish 
physiognomies,  was  trolling  forth  the  old  ditty, 

**  What  though  my  name  be  Roger, 
Who  drives  the  plough  and  cart " — 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  well-known  voice  saying  in  a  high 
and  stem  tone,  marked  by  the  sharp  Highland  accent,  "  Harry 
Waakfelt — if  you  be  a  man,  stand  up  I'' 

'*  What  is  the  matter  \ — what  is  it  1"  the  guests  demanded  of 
each  other. 

"  It  is  only  a  d — d  Scotsman,"  said  Fleecebimipkin,  who  was 
by  this  time  very  drunk,  *^  whom  Harry  Wakefield  helped  to 
his  broth  the  day,  who  is  now  come  to  have  kis  could  hail  het 
again." 

''Harry  Waakfelt,"  repeated  the  same  ominous  summons, 
"  stand  up,  if  you  be  a  man !" 

There  is  something  in  the  tone  of  deep  and  concentrated 
passion,  which  attracts  attention  and  imposes  awe,  even  by  the 
very  sound.  The  guests  shrunk  back  on  every  side,  and  gazed 
at  the  Highlander  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  them,  his  brows 
bent,  and  his  features  rigid  with  resolution. 

"  I  will  stand  up  with  all  my  heart,  Robin,  my  boy,  but  it 
shall  be  to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  drink  down  all  unkind- 
ness.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  your  heart,  man,  that  you  don't 
know  how  to  clench  your  hands." 

By  this  time  he  stood  opposite  to  his  antagonist ;  his  open 
and  unsuspecting  look  strangely  contrasted  with  the  stem  pur- 
pose, which  gleamed  wild,  dark,  and  vindictive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Highlander. 

"  'Tis  not  thy  fault,  man,  that,  not  having  the  luck  to  be  an 
Englishman,  thou  canst  not  fight  more  than  a  school-girl." 

"  I  can  fight,"  answered  Bobin  Oig  sternly,  but  calmly, ''  and 
you  shall  know  it.  You,  Harry  Waakfelt,  showed  me  to-day 
how  the  Saxon  churls  fight — I  show  you  now  how  the  Highland 
Dunni^wassel  fights." 

He  seconded  the  word  with  the  action,  and  plunged  the 
dagger,  which  he  suddenly  displayed,  into  the  broad  bnreast  of 
the  English  yeoman,  with  such  &tal  certainty  and  force,  that 
the  hilt  made  a  hollow  sound  against  the  breast-bone,  and  the 
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double-edged  point  split  the  very  heart  of  his  victim.  Harry 
Wakefield  fell  and  expired  with  a  single  groan.  His  assassin 
next  seized  the  bailiff  by  the  collar,  and  offered  the  bloody  poniard 
to  his  throat,  whilst  dread  and  surprise  rendered  the  man 
incapable  of  defence. 

"  It  were  very  just  to  lay  you  beside  him,"  he  said,  "  but  the 
blood  of  a  base  pick-thank  shall  never  mix  on  my  father's  dirk 
with  that  of  a  brave  man." 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  the  man  from  him  with  so  much  force 
that  he  fell  on  the  floor,  while  Bobin,  with  his  other  hand, 
threw  the  fatal  weapon  into  the  bladng  turf-fire. 

**  There,"  he  said,  "  take  me  who  likes — and  let  fire  cleanse 
blood  if  it  can." 

The  pause  of  astonishment  still  continuing,  Robin  Oig  asked 
for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  constable  having  stepped  out,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  his  custody. 

"  A  bloody  night's  work  you  have  made  of  it,"  said  the  con- 
stable. 

"  Your  own  fault,"  said  the  Highlander.  "  Had  you  kept 
his  hands  off  me  twa  hours  since  he  would  have  been  now  as 
well  and  merry  as  he  was  twa  minutes  since." 

*^  It  must  be  sorely  answered,"  said  the  peace-officer. 

**  Never  you  mind  thalr— death  pays  all  debts ;  it  will  pay 
that  too." 

The  horror  of  the  bystanders  began  now  to  give  way  to  indig- 
nation :  and  the  sight  of  a  favourite  companion  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  provocation  being,  in  their  opinion,  so  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  excess  of  vengeance,  might  have  induced  them 
to  kill  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  even  upon  the  very  spot 
The  constable,  however,  did  his  duty  on  this  occasion,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  more  reasonable  persons  present, 
procured  horses  to  guard  the  prisoner  to  Carlisle,  to  abide  his 
doom  at  the  next  assizes.  While  the  escort  was  preparing,  the 
prisoner  neither  expressed  the  least  interest  nor  attempted  the 
slightest  reply.  Only  before  he  was  carried  from  the  fatal 
apartment,  he  desired  to  look  at  the  dead  body,  which,  raised  from 
the  floor,  had  been  deposited  upon  the  large  table  (at  the  head 
of  which  Hany  Wakefield  had  presided  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  full  of  life,  vigour,  and  animation)  until  the  surgeons 
should  examine  the  mortal  wound.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was 
decently  covered  with  a  napkin.     To  the  surprise  and  horror  of 
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the  bystandera,  which  disphtyed  itself  in  a  genenJ  AK I  diawn 
thiou|^  denched  teeth  and  half-ahnt  lips,  Robin  Gig  remoyed 
the  doth,  and  gazed  with  a  monrnful  but  steady  eye  on  the 
lifdesB  Yisage,  whidi  had  been  so  latdy  animated,  that  the  smile 
of  good-hnmoured  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  of  conciliation 
at  once,  and  contempt  towards  his  enemy,  still  curled  his  lip. 
While  those  present  expected  that  the  wound,  which  had  so 
latdy  flooded  the  apartment  with  gore,  would  send  forth  fresh 
streams  at  the  touch  of  the  homidde,  Bobin  Gig  r^laced  the 
ooyering,  with  the  brief  exclamation — "  He  was  a  pretty  man  !** 

My  stoiy  is  nearly  ended.  The  unfortunate  Highlander 
stood  his  trial  at  Oarlide.  I  was  myself  present,  and  as  a  young 
Scottish  lawyer,  of  barrister  at  least,  and  reputed  a  man  of  some 
quality,  the  politeness  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  offered  me  a 
place  on  the  bench.  The  &cts  of  the  case  were  proved  in  the 
manner  I  have  rdated  them ;  and  whatever  might  be  at  first 
the  prejudice  of  the  audience  against  a  crime  so  un-En^^ish  as 
that  of  assassination  from  revenge,  yet  when  the  rooted  national 
I»r^*udices  of  the  prisoner  had  beesi  explained,  which  made  him 
consider  himsdf  as  stained  with  indelible  dishonoor,  when 
subjected  to  personal  violence;  when  his  previous  patience, 
moderatiou,  and  endurance,  were  considered,  the  generosity  of 
the  English  audience  was  inclined  to  regard  his  crime  as  the 
wayward  aberration  of  a  false  idea  of  honour  rather  than  as 
flowing  from  a  heart  naturally  savage,  or  perverted  by  habitual 
vice.  I  shall  never  forget  the  charge  of  the  venerable  Judge  to 
the  jury,  although  not  at  that  time  liable  to  be  much  affected 
eith^  by  that  which  was  doquent  or  pathetia 

*^  We  have  had,**  he  said,  ^*  in  the  previous  part  of  our  duty  " 
(alluding  to  some  fcnrmer  trials),  "  to  discuss  crimes  which  infer 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  while  th^  call  down  the  well-merited 
vengeance  of  the  law.  It  is  now  our  still  more  melancholy 
task  to  apply  its  salutary  though  severe  enactments  to  a  case  of 
a  very  singular  character,  in  which  the  crime  (for  a  crime  it  la, 
and  a  deep  one)  arose  lees  out  of  the  roalevdence  of  the  heart, 
than  the  error  of  the  understanding — less  from  any  idea  of 
committing  wrong,  than  from  an  unhappOy  pwverted  noticm  of 
that  which  is  right  Here  we  have  two  men,  highly  esteemed, 
it  has  been  stated,  in  their  rank  of  life,  and  attadied,  it  seems, 
to  each  other  as  friends,  one  of  whose  lives  has  been  already 
sacrificed  to  a  punctilio,  and  the  other  is  about  to  prove  the 
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vengeance  of  the  offended  laws ;  and  yet  both  may  daim  om 
commiseration  at  least*  as  men  acting  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  national  prejudices,  and  unhappily  misguided  rather 
than  Toluntanly  erring  from  the  path  of  right  ocmduct 

"  In  the  original  cause  of  the  maunderstanding,  we  must  in 
jui^ioe  give  the  right  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  enclosure^  which  was  the  object  of 
competition,  by  a  legal  contract  with  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ireby ; 
and  yet,  when  accosted  with  reproaches  undeserved  in  them- 
selves, and  galling  doubtiess  to  a  temper  at  least  suffici^tly 
susceptible  of  passion,  he  ofifored  notwithstanding  to  yield  up 
half  his  acquisition,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  good  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  amicable  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn.  Then 
follows  the  scene  at  Mr.  Heskett  the  publican's,  and  you  will 
observe  how  the  stranger  was  treated  by  the  deceased,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  observe,  by  those  around,  who  seem  to  have  urged 
him  ia  a  manner  whidi  was  aggravating  in  the. highest  degree. 
While  he  asked  for  peace  and  for  composition,  and  offered 
submission  to  a  magistrate,  or  to  a  mutual  arbiter,  the  prisoner 
was  insulted  by  a  whole  company,  who  seem  on  this  occasion 
to  have  forgotten  the  national  maxim  of  '  fair  play ;'  and  while 
attemptmg  to  escape  from  the  phice  in  peace,  he  was  intercepted, 
struck  down,  and  beaten  to  the  effusion  of  his  blood. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  was  with  some  impatience  that 
I  heard  my  learned  brother,  who  opened  the  case  for  the  crown, 
give  an  imfavourable  turn  to  the  prisoner's  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  He  said  the  prisoner  was  afraid  to  encounter  his 
antagonist  in  fair  fight,  or  to  sul^nit  to  the  laws  of  tiie  ring ; 
and  that,  therefore,  like  a  cowardly  Italian,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  fatal  stiletto,  to  murder  the  man  whom  he  dared  not  meet 
in  manly  encounter.  I  observed  the  prisoner  shrink  frc»n  this 
part  of  the  accusation  with  the  abhorrence  natural  to  a  brave 
man ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to  make  my  words  impressive,  when 
I  point  his  real  crime,  I  must  secure  his  opinion  of  my  im- 
partiality, by  rebutting  eveiything  that  seems  to  me  a  Mae 
accusation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  is  a 
man  of  resolution — too  much  resolution — I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  he  had  less,  or  rather  that  he  had  had  a  better  education 
to  regulate  it. 

^*  Qentlemen,  as  to  the  laws  my  brother  talks  d,  they  may 
be  known  in  the  Bull-ring,  or  the  Bear^rden,  or  ihe  Oockpi^ 
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tmt  Hkesy  are  not  known  h^e.  Or,  if  they  should  be  so  fax 
admitted  as  furnishing  a  species  of  proof  that  no  malice  was 
intended  in  this  sort  of  combat,  from  which  fatal  accidents  do 
sometimes  arise,  it  can  only  be  so  admitted  when  both  parties 
are  in  pari  cam,  equally  acquainted  with,  and  equally  willing 
to  refer  themselves  to,  that  species  of  arbitrament  But  will  it 
be  contended  that  a  man  of  superior  rank  and  education  is  to 
be  suljected,  or  is  obliged  to  subject  himself,  to  this  coarse  and 
brutal  strife,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  a  younger,  stronger,  or 
more  skilful  opponent  ?  Certainly  even  the  pugilistic  code,  if 
founded  upon  the  fair  play  of  Merry  Old  Ei^land,  as  my 
brother  alleges  it  to  be,  can  contain  nothing  so  preposterous. 
And,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  the  laws  would  support  an 
English  gentleman,  wearing,  we  will  suppose,  his  sword,  in 
.defending  himself  by  force  against  a  violent  personal  aggression 
of  the  nature  offered  to  this  prisoner,  they  will  not  less  protect 
a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  involved  in  the  same  unpleasing 
drcumstanoes.  If,  tiierefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  thus 
pressed  by  a  vu  wio^or,  the  object  of  obloquy  to  a  whole  com- 
pany, and  of  direct  violence  from  one  at  least,  and,  as  he 
might  reasonably  apprehend,  from  more,  the  panel  had  pro- 
duced the  weapon  which  his  countrymen,  as  we  are  informed, 
generally  carry  about  their  persons,  and  the  same  unhappy 
dreumstance  had  ensued  which  you  have  heard  detailed  in 
evidence,  I  could  not  in  my  conscience  have  asked  from  you  a 
verdict  of  murder.  The  prisoner's  personal  defence  might, 
indeed,  even  in  that  ease,  have  gone  more  or  less  beyond  the 
Moderamm  inculpates  tuteloB,  spoken  of  by  lawyers,  but  the 
punishment  incurred  would  have  been  that  of  manslaughter, 
not  of  murder.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  should  have  thought 
this  milder  species  of  diarge  was  demanded  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, notwithstanding  the  statute  of  James  I.  cap.  8,  whidi 
takes  the  case  of  slaughter  by  stabbing  with  a  short  weapon, 
even  without  malice  prepense,  out  of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  For 
this  statute  of  stabbing,  as  it  is  termed,  arose  out  of  a  tem- 
porary cause ;  and  as  the  real  guOt  is  the  same,  whether  the 
slaughter  be  committed  by  the  dagger,  or  by  sword  or  pistol, 
the  benignity  of  the  modem  law  places  them  all  on  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  footing. 

**  Bu^  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  pmch  of  the  case  lies  in 
the  interval  of  two  hours  interposed  betwixt  the  reception  oi 
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the  iigury  and  the  fatal  retaliation.  In  the  heat  of  affiay  and 
ehaude  mSUe,  law,  compassionating  the  infirmities  of  humanity, 
makes  allowance  for  the  passions  which  rule  such  a  stormy 
mommit — for  the  sense  of  present  pain,  for  the  apprehension 
of  farther  iiyury,  for  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  due 
accuracy  the  predse  d^ree  of  violence  which  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  individual,  without  annoying  or  in- 
juring the  assailant  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite.  But  the 
time  necessary  to  walk  twelve  miles,  however  speedily  per- 
formed, was  an  interval  sufficient  for  the  prisoner  to  have 
recollected  himself;  and  the  violence  with  which  he  carried  his 
purpose  into  effect^  with  so  many  circumstances  of  deliberate 
determination,  could  neither  be  induced  by  the  passion  of  anger, 
nor  that  of  fear.  It  was  the  purpose  and  the  act  of  predeter- 
mined revenge,  for  which  law  neither  can,  will,  nor  ought,  to 
have  sympathy  or  allowance. 

"  It  is  true,  we  may  repeat  to  ourselves,  in  alleviation  of  this 
poor  man's  unhappy  action,  that  his  case  is  a  very  peculiar  one. 
The  country  which  he  inhabits,  was,  in  the  days  of  many  now 
alive,  in&ocessible  to  the  laws,  not  only  of  England,  which  have 
not  even  yet  penetrated  thither,  but  to  those  to  which  our 
neighbours  of  Scotland  are  subjected,  and  which  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  no  doubt  actually  are,  founded  upon  the 
general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  pervade  every 
civilised  country.  Amongst  their  mountains,  as  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  various  tribes  were  wont  to  make 
war  upon  each  other,  so  that  each  man  was  obliged  to  go  armed 
for  his  own  protection.  These  men,  from  the  ideas  which  they 
entertained  of  their  own  descent  and  of  their  own  consequence, 
regarded  themselves  as  so  many  cavaliers  or  men-at-arms, 
rather  than  as  the  peasantry  of  a  peaceful  country.  Those  laws 
of  the  ring,  as  my  brother  terms  them,  were  unknown  to  the 
race  of  warlike  mountaineers ;  that  decision  of  quarrels  by  no 
other  weapons  than  those  which  nature  has  given  every  man, 
must  to  them  have  seemed  as  vulgar  and  as  preposterous  as  to 
the  Noblesse  of  France.  Revenge,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been  as  familiar  to  their  habits  of  society  as  to  those  of 
the  Cherokees  or  Mohawks.  It  is  indeed,  as  described  by 
Bacon,  at  bottom,  a  kind  of  wild  untutored  justice ;  for  the 
fear  of  retaliation  must  withhold  the  hands  of  the  oj^reesor 
whore  there  is  no  r^^ar  law  to  check  daring  violence.     But 
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though  all  this  may  be  granted,  and  though  we  may  allow 
that,  such  having  been  thiB  case  of  the  Highlands  in  the  days 
of  the  prisoner's  faihiBrs,  many  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
must  still  continue  to  influence  the  present  generation,  it  cannot, 
and  ought  not,  evlen  in  this  most  painful  case,  to  alter  the  ad- 
ministration of  thtB  law,  either  in  your  hands,  gentiemen  of  the 
jury,  or  in  mine.  Tbe  first  object  of  civilisation  is  to  place  the 
general  protection  of  the  law,  equally  admmistered,  in  the 
room  of  that  wild  justice,  which  every  man  cut  and  carved 
for  himself,  according  to  the  length  of  his  sword  and  the 
strength  of  his  arm.  The  law  says  to  the  subjects,  with  a 
voice  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity,  '  Vengeance  is  mine.' 
The  instant  that  there  is  time  for  passion  to  cbol,  and  reason 
to  interpose,  an  iigured  pMy  must  become  awariB,  that  the  law 
assumes  the  exclusive  cognisance  of  the  right  and  wrong  be- 
twixt the  parties,  and  opposes  her  inviolable  buckler  to  every 
attempt  of  the  private  party  to  right  himself.  I  repeat,  that 
this  unhappy  man  ought  personally  to  be  the  object  rather 
of  our  pity  than  our  abhotrence,  for  he  failed  in  lus  ignorance, 
and  from  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  But  his  critne  is  not 
the  less  that  of  murder,  gentlemen,  and  in  your  high  and  im- 
portant office,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find.  Englishmen  have 
their  angry  passions  as  well  as  Scots ;  and  should  this  man's 
action  remain  unpunished,  you  may  unsheath,  under  variotM 
pretences,  a  thousand  daggers  betwixt  the  Land's-end  and  the 
Orkneys." 

The  venerable  Judge  thus  endM  what,  to  judge  by  his 
apparent  emotion,  and  by  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  was 
really  a  painful  task.  The  jury,  according  to  his  instructions, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Qtdlty ;  and  Robin  Gig  M'OomUch, 
alien  M'Qitdgor,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  left  for  execution, 
which  took  place  accordingly.  He  met  his  fkte  with  great 
firmness,  and  acknowledg^ed  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  But 
he  repelled  indignantly  the  observatibns  of  those  who  accused 
him  of  attacking  an  unarmed  man.  '^  I  give  a  life  for  the  life 
I  took,"  he  said,  "  and  what  can  I  do  more  f " 

Note.     Robert  Donn's  poems. 
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MY  AUNT  MAKGAEET'S  MIRROB. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  species  of  publication  which  has  come  to  be  generally  knovm  by 
tJie  title  of  Annual,  being  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse,  equipp^ 
%cith  numerotis  engravings,  and  put  forth  every  year  about  Christmas, 
had  flourished  for  a  long  while  in  Germany,  before  it  was  imitated 
in  this  country  by  an  enterprising  bookseller,  a  German  by  birth, 
Mr,  Ackermann,  The  rapid  success  of  his  work,  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  tim^,  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  rivals,  and,  among  others,  to  an 
Annual  styled  The  Keepsake,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1828,  and  attracted  much  notice,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  tlu  very 
uncommon  splendour  of  its  illustrative  accompaniments.  Ths  ex- 
penditure which  the  spirited  proprietors  lavished  on  this  magnificent 
volume  is  understood  to  have  been  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve 
tlumsaiid  pounds  sterling  I 

Various  gejitlemen,  of  su^ch  literary  reputation  that  any  one  might 
think  it  an  Iionour  to  be  associated  tcith  them,  had  been  announced 
as  contributors  to  this  Annual,  before  application  was  m^xde  to  me  to 
assist  in  it ;  and  I  accordingly  placed  with  much  pleasure  at  the 
Editor's  disposal  a  few  fragments,  originally  designed  to  liave  been 
worked  into  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  besides  a  MS,  Drama, 
tfie  long-neglected  performance  of  my  youthful  days, — The  House  of 
Aspen, 

The  Keepsake  for  J8S8  included,  however,  only  three  of  these  little 
prose  tales — of  which  the  flrst  in  order  was  that  entitled  "  My  Aunt 
Margaret's  Mirror,*'  By  way  of  introduction  to  this,  when  now 
included  tn  a  general  collection  of  my  lucubrations,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  it  is  a  mere  transcript,  or  at  least  mth  very  little  embellish- 
fnent,  of  a  story  that  I  remembered  being  struck  with  in  my  childhood, 
\when  told  at  the  flreside  by  a  lady  of  eminent  virtues,  and  no  incon- 
isiderahle  share  of  talent,  one  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  house  of 
VOL.  XX.  2  A 
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Siointon,  She  vxis  a  kind  relation  of  my  own,  and  me^  her  death 
in  a  manner  so  shocking ^  being  killed  in  a  fit  of  insanity  by  a  female 
attendant  who  had  been  attached  to  her  person  for  half  a  lifetime,  that 
I  cannot  now  recaU  her  m^emory,  cJUld  as  I  was  when  the  catastroplie 
occurred,  without  a  painful  reawakening  of  perhaps  the  first  im^es 
of  hoiror  that  the  scenes  of  real  life  stamped  on  my  mind. 

This  good  spinster  had  in  her  composition  a  strong  vein  of  the 
superstitiouSy  and  was  pleased,  among  other  fancies,  to  read  alone  in 
lier  chamber  by  a  taper  fioced  in  a  candlestick  which  she  had  formed 
out  of  a  human  skull.  One  night,  tliis  strange  piece  of  furniture 
a^qtdred  suddenly  tJie  power  of  locomotion,  and,  after  perfoi-ming 
some  odd  circles  on  her  cldmney-piece,  fairly  leaped  cwi  the  floor,  and 
continued  to  roll  about  tlie  apartment,  Mrs,  Swinton  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  adjoining  room  for  anoilier  light,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
lion  to  penetrate  the  mystery  on  the  spot.  Rats  abounded  in  Hie 
aiunent  building  she  inhabited,  and  one  of  these  had  managed  to 
ensconce  itself  within  her  favourite  memento  mori.  Tlwugh  thus 
endowed  with  a  m^e  than  feminine  share  of  nerve,  she  entertained 
largely  that  beUef  in  supematurals,  which  in  those  times  was  not 
considered  as  sitting  ungracefully  on  the  grave  and  aged  of  her  con- 
dition ;  and  the  story  of  the  Magic  Mirror  was  one  for  which  she 
vouched  with  particular  confidence,  alleging  indeed  that  one  of  her 
own  family  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  Vie  incidents  recorded  in  it, 

** I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me." 

Stories  enow  of  much  the  same  ccut  will  present  Uiemselves  to  the 
recollection  of  su4ih  of  my  readers  as  have  ever  dabbled  in  a  species  of 
lore  to  which  I  certainly  gave  more  hours,  at  one  period  of  my  life, 
than  I  should  gain  any  credit  by  confessing. 


August,  1881. 
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"  There  are  times 
When  Fancy  plays  her  gambols,  in  despite 
Even  of  onr  watchful  senses,  when  in  sooth 
Substance  seems  shadow,  shadow  substance  seemi, 
When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  mark'd  partition, 
'Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems  dissolved, 
As  if  the  mental  eye  gain'd  power  to  gaze 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  world. 
Such  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better  love 
Than  all  the  gross  realities  of  life." 

Anonymous. 

My  Aunt  Maroaeet  was  one  of  that  respected  sisterhood, 
upon  whom  devolve  all  the  trouble  and  solicitude  incidental  to 
the  possession  of  children,  excepting  only  that  which  attends 
their  entrance  into  the  world.  We  were  a  large  family^,  of  very 
different  dispositions  and  constitutions.  Some  were  dull  and 
peevish — they  were  sent  to  Aunt  Margaret  to  be  amused ;  some 
were  rude,  romping,  and  boisterous — they  were  sent  to  Aunt 
Margaret  to  be  kept  quiet,  or  rather  that  their  noise  might  be 
removed  out  of  hearing :  those  who  were  indisposed  were  sent 
with  the  prospect  of  being  nursed — those  who  were  stubborn, 
with  the  hope  of  their  being  subdued  by  the  kindness  of  Aunt  • 
Margaret's  discipline ;  in  short,  she  had  all  the  vafrious  duties  of 
a  mother,  without  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  maternal  cha- 
racter. The  busy  scene  of  her  various  cares  is  now  over — of  the 
invalids  and  the  robust,  the  kind  and  the  rough,  the  peevish 
and  pleased  children,  who  thronged  her  little  parlour  from 
morning  to  night,  not  one  now  remains  alive  but  myself;  who, 
aflaicted  by  early  infirmity,  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  her 
nurslings,  yet,  nevertheless,  have  outlived  them  alL 

It  is  stiU  my  custom,  and  shall  be  so  while  I  have  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  to  visit  my  respected  relation  at  least  three  times 
Hrweek.  Her  abode  is  about  half-a-mile  from  the  suburbs  of 
the  town  in  which  I  reside ;  and  is  accessible  not  only  by  the 
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high-road,  from  which  it  stands  at  some  distance,  but  by  means 
of  a  greensward  footpath,  leading  through  some  pretty  meadows. 
I  have  80  little  left  to  torment  me  in  life,  that  it  is  one  of  my 
greatest  vexations  to  know  that  several  of  these  sequestered 
fields  have  been  devoted  as  sites  for  building.  In  that  which 
is  nearest  the  town,  wheelbarrows  have  been  at  work  for  several 
weeks  in  such  numbers,  that,  I  verily  believe,  its  whole  surface, 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches,  was  mounted  in  these 
monotrochs  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  act  of  being  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another.  Huge  triangular  piles  of 
planks  are  also  reared  in  different  parts  of  the  devoted  messuage ; 
and  a  little  group  of  trees,  that  still  grace  the  eastern  end,  which 
rises  in  a  gentle  ascent,  have  just  received  warning  to  quit,  ex- 
pressed by  a  daub  of  white  paint,  and  are  to  give  place  to  a 
curious  grove  of  chimneys. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hurt  others  in  my  situation  to  reflect  that 
this  little  range  of  pasturage  once  belonged  to  my  father  (whose 
family  was  of  some  consideration  in  the  world),  and  was  sold  by 
patches  to  remedy  distresses  in  which  he  involved  himself  in  an 
attempt  by  commercial  adventure  to  redeem  his  diminished 
fortune.  While  the  building  scheme  was  in  full  operation,  this 
circumstance  was  often  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  class  of  friends 
who  are  anxious  that  no  part  of  your  misfortunes  should  escape 
your  observation.  "  Such  pasture-ground  ! — lying  at  the  very 
town's  end — in  turnips  and  potatoes,  the  parks  woiJd  bring  X20 
per  acre,  and  if  leased  for  building — Oh,  it  was  a  gold  mine ! 
— ^And  all  sold  for  an  old  song  out  of  the  ancient  possessor's 
hands !  **  My  comforters  cannot  bring  me  to  repine  much  on 
this  subject  If  I  could  be  allowed  to  look  back  on  the  past 
without  intemiption,  I  could  willingly  give  up  the  ei^joyment 
of  present  income,  and  the  hope  of  future  profit,  to  those  who 
have  purchased  what  my  father  sold.  I  regret  the  alteration  of 
the  ground  only  because  it  destroys  associations,  and  I  would 
more  willingly  (I  think)  see  the  Earl's  Closes  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  retaining  their  silvan  appearance,  than  know  them  for 
my  own,  if  torn  up  by  agriculture,  or  covered  with  buildings. 
Mine  are  the  sensations  of  poor  Logan : — 

**  The  horrid  plough  has  razed  the  green 
Wbere  yet  a  cliild  I  stray'd  ; 
The  axe  has  felled  the  hawthorn  scraen, 
ThjB  schoolboy's  summer  shade. " 
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I  hope,  howeyer,  the  threatened  deyastation  will  not  be  con- 
snmmated  in  my  day.  Although  the  adventurous  spirit  of  times 
Bhort  while'  since  passed  gave  rise  to  the  undertaking,  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  changes  have  so 
far  damped  the  spirit  of  speculation,  that  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
land footpath  leading  to  Aunt  Margaret's  retreat  will  be  left 
imdisturbed  for  her  time  and  mine.  I  am  interested  in  this, 
for  every  step  of  the  way,  after  I  have  passed  through  the  green 
already  mentioned,  has  for  me  something  of  early  remembrance : 
— There  is  the  stile  at  which  I  can  recollect  a  cross  child's-maid 
upbraiding  me  with  my  infirmity,  as  she  lifted  me  coarsely  and 
carelessly  over  the  flinty  steps,  which  my  brothers  traversed 
with  shout  and  bound.  I  remember  the  suppressed  bitterness 
of  the  moment,  and,  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  the  feeling 
of  envy  with  which  I  regarded  the  easy  movements  and  elastic 
steps  of  my  more  happily  formed  brethren.  Alas  !  these  goodly 
barks  have  all  perished  on  life's  wide  ocean,  and  only  that  which 
seemed  so  little  seaworthy,  as  the  naval  phrase  goes,  has  reached 
the  port  when  the  tempest  is  over.  Then  there  is  the  pool, 
where,  manoeuvring  our  little  navy,  constructed  out  of  the  broad 
water  flags,  my  elder  brother  fell  in,  and  was  scarce  saved  from 
the  watery  element  to  die  under  Nelson's  banner.  There  is  the 
hazel  copse  also,  in  which  my  brother  Henry  used  to  gather 
nuts,  thinking  little  that  he  was  to  die  in  an  Indian  jungle  in 
quest  of  rupees. 

There  is  so  much  more  of  remembrance  about  the  little  walk, 
that — as  I  stop,  rest  on  my  crutch-headed  cane,  and  look  round 
with  that  species  of  comparison  between  the  thing  I  was  and 
that  which  I  now  am — it  almost  induces  me  to  doubt  my  own 
identity ;  until  I  find  myself  in  face  of  the  honeysuckle  porch  of 
Aunt  Margaret's  dwelling,  with  its  irregularity  of  front,  and  its 
odd  projecting  latticed  windows ;  where  the  workmen  seem  to 
have  made  a  arcudy  that  no  one  of  them  should  resemble  another, 
in  form,  size,  or  in  the  old-fashioned  stone  entablature  and  labels 
which  adorn  them.  This  tenement,  once  the  manor-house  of 
Earl's  Closes,  we  still  retain  a  slight  hold  upon ;  for,  in  some 
famUy  arrangements,  it  had  been  settled  upon  Aunt  Margaret 
during  the  term  of  her  life.  Upon  this  frail  tenure  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  last  shadow  of  the  family  of  Both- 
well  of  Earl's  Closes,  and  their  last  slight  connection  with 
their  paternal  inheritance.     The  only  representative  will  then 
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bo  an  infirm  old  man,  moying  not  unwillingly  to  the  grave, 
which  has  devoured  aU  that  were  dear  to  his  affections. 

When  I  have  indulged  such  thoughts  for  a  minute  or  two,  I 
enter  the  mansion,  which  is  said  to  have  l^^en  the  gatehouse  only 
of  the  original  building,  and  find  one  being  on  whom  time  seems 
to  have  made  little  impression ;  for  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  to-day 
bears  the  same  proportional  age  to  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  my 
early  youth,  that  the  boy  of  ten  years  old  does  to  the  man  of 
(by'r  Lady!)  some  fifty-six  years.  The  old  lady's  invariable 
costume  has  doubtless  some  share  in  confirming  one  in  the 
opinion,  that  time  has  stood  still  with  Aunt  Margaret. 

The  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  silk  gown,  with  ruffles  of 
the  same  stuff  at  the  elbow,  within  which  are  others  of  Mechlin 
lace — the  black  silk  gloves,  or  mitts,  the  white  hair  combed 
back  upon  a  roll,  and  the  cap  of  spotless  cambric,  which  closes 
around  the  venerable  countenance,  as  they  were  not  the  costume 
of  1780,  80  neither  were  they  that  of  1826 ;  they  are  altogether 
a  style  peculiar  to  the  individual  Aunt  Margaret.  There  she 
still  sits,  as  she  sat  thirty  years  since,  with  her  wheel  or  the 
stocking,  which  she  works  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  by  the 
window  in  summer ;  or,  perhaps,  venturing  as  far  as  the  porch 
in  an  unusually  fine  summer  evening.  Her  frame,  like  some 
well-constructed  piece  of  mechanics,  still  performs  the  operaticms 
for  which  it  had  seemed  destined;  going  its  round  with  an 
activity  which  is  gradually  diminished,  yet  indicating  no  proba- 
bility that  it  will  soon  come  to  a  period. 

The  solicitude  and  affection  which  had  made  Aunt  Margaret 
the  willing  slave  to  the  inflictions  of  a  whole  nursery,  have  now 
for  their  object  the  health  and  comfort  of  one  old  and  infirm 
man,  the  last  remaining  relative  of  her  famOy,  and  the  only  one 
who  can  still  find  interest  in  the  traditional  stores  which  she 
hoards,  as  some  miser  hides  the  gold  which  he  desires  that  no 
one  should  e^joy  after  his  death. 

My  conversation  with  Aunt  Margaret  generally  relates  little 
either  to  the  present  or  to  the  ftiture :  for  the  passing  day  we 
possess  as  much  as  we  require,  and  we  neither  of  us  wish  for 
more ;  and  for  that  which  is  to  follow  we  have  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  neither  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  anxiety.  We  therefore 
naturally  look  back  to  the  past ;  and  forget  the  present  fallen 
fortunes  and  declined  importance  of  our  family,  in  recalling  the 
houiB  when  it  was  wealthy  and  prosperous. 
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With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  know  as  much 
of  Aunt  Margaret  and  her  nephew  as  is  necessary  to  comprehend 
the  following  conversation  and  narrative. 

Last  week,  when,  late  in  a  smnmer  evening,  I  went  to  call  on 
the  old  lady  to  whom  my  reader  is  now  introduced,  I  was  received 
by  her  with  all  her  usual  affection  and  benignity ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  seemed  abstracted  and  disposed  to  silence.  I 
asked  her  the  reason.  "  They  have  been  clearing  out  the  old 
chapel,"  she  said,  ''John  Clayhudgeons  having,  it  seems,  dis- 
covered that  the  stuff  within — being,  I  suppose,  the  remaina  of 
our  ancestors — was  excellent  for  top-dressing  the  meadows." 

Here  I  started  up  with  more  alacrity  than  I  have  displayed 
for  some  years ;  but  sat  down  while  my  aunt  added,  laying  her 
hand  upon  my  sleeve,  "  The  chapel  has  been  long  considered  as 
conmion  ground,  my  dear,  and  used  for  a  penfold,  and  what  objec- 
tion can  we  have  to  the  man  for  employing  what  is  his  own,  to 
his  own  profit  1  Besides,  I  did  speak  to  him,  and  he  very  readily 
and  civilly  promised,  that,  if  he  found  bones  or  monuments,  they 
should  be  carefully  respected  and  reinstated ;  and  what  more 
could  I  ask  1  So,  the  first  stone  they  found  bore  the  name  of 
Margaret  Both  well,  1585,  and  I  have  caused  it  to  be  laid  care- 
fully aside,  as  I  think  it  betokens  death ;  and  having  served  my 
namesake  two  hundred  years,  it  has  just  been  cast  up  in  time  to 
do  me  the  same  good  turn.  My  house  has  been  long  put  in  order, 
as  fiu-  as  the  small  earthly  concerns  require  it,  but  who  shall  ^ay 
that  their  account  with  Heaven  is  sufficient!/  revised  1 " 

"  After  what  you  have  said,  aunt,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  I  ought 
to  take  my  hat  and  go  away,  and  so  I  should,  but  that  there  is 
on  this  occasion  a  little  alloy  mingled  with  our  devotion.  To 
think  of  death  at  all  times  is  a  duty — to  suppose  it  nearer,  from 
the  finding  of  an  old  gravestone,  is  superstition  ;  and  you,  with 
your  strong  useful  common  sense,  which  was  so  long  the  prop  of 
a  ^Edlen  fEunily,  are  the  last  person  whom  I  should  have  suspected 
of  such  weakness." 

"  Neither  would  I  have  deserved  your  suspicions,  kinsman," 
answered  Aunt  Margaret,  ''  if  we  were  speaking  of  any  incident 
occurring  in  the  actual  business  of  human  life.  But  for  all  this 
I  have  a  sense  of  superstition  about  me,  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
part  witL  It  is  a  feeling  which  separates  me  from  this  age,  and 
links  me  with  that  to  which  I  am  hastening  ;  and  even  when  it 
seems^  as  now,  to  lead  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  bids 
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me  gaze  on  it,  I  do  not  love  that  it  should  be  dispelled.  It 
soothes  my  imagination,  without  influencing  my  reason  or 
conduct." 

"  I  profess,  my  good  lady,"  replied  I,  "  that  had  any  one  but 
you  made  such  a  declaration,  I  should  have  thought  it  as  capri- 
cious as  that  of  the  clergyman,  who,  without  vindicating  his 
false  reading,  preferred,  from  habit's  sake,  his  old  Mumpsimus 
to  the  modem  Sumpsimus." 

'*  Well,"  answered  my  aunt,  "  I  must  explain  my  inconsistency 
in  this  particular,  by  comparing  it  to  another.  -  I  am,  as  you 
know,  a  piece  of  that  old-fashioned  thing  called  a  Jacobite ;  but 
I  am  so  in  sentiment  and  feeling  only ;  for  a  more  loyal  subject 
never  joined  in  prayers  for  the  health  and  wealth  of  George  the 
Fourth,  whom  God  long  preserve !  But  I  dare  say  that  kind- 
hearted  sovereign  would  not  deem  that  an  old  woman  did  him 
much  injury  if  she  leaned  back  in  her  arm-chair,  just  in  such  a 
twilight  as  this,  and  thought  of  the  high-mettled  men,  whose 
sense  of  duty  called  them  to  arms  against  his  grandfather ;  and 
how,  in  a  cause  which  they  deemed  that  of  their  rightful  prince 
and  country, 

'  They  fought  till  their  hands  to  the  broadsword  were  glued, 
They  fought  against  fortune  with  hearts  unsubdued.* 

Do  not  come  at  such  a  moment,  when  my  head  is  full  of  plaids, 
pibrochs,  and  claymores,  and  ask  my  reason  to  admit  what,  I 
am  afraid,  it  cannot  deny — I  mean,  that  the  public  advantage 
peremptorily  demanded  that  these  things  should  cease  to  exist. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  refuse  to  allow  the  justice  of  your  reasoning ; 
but  yet,  being  convinced  against  my  will,  you  will  gain  little  by 
your  motion.  You  might  as  well  read  to  an  infatuated  lover  the 
catalogue  of  his  mistress's  imperfections ;  for,  when  he  has  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  summary,  you  will  only  get  for  answer, 
that,  *  he  lo'es  her  a'  the  better.' " 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  changed  the  gloomy  train  of  Aunt 
Margaret's  thoughts,  and  replied  in  the  same  tone,  "  Well,  I  can't 
help  being  persuaded  that  our  good  king  is  the  more  sure  of  Mrs. 
Bothwell's  loyal  affection,  that  he  has  the  Stuart  right  of  birth, 
as  well  as  the  Act  of  Succession  in  his  favour." 

"  Perhaps  my  attachment,  were  its  source  of  consequence, 
might  be  found  warmer  for  the  union  of  the  rights  you  mention," 
said  Aunt  Margaret ;  "  but,  upon  my  word,  it  would  be  as  sincere 
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if  the  king's  right  were  founded  only  on  the  will  of  the  nation^ 
as  declared  at  the  Kevolution.  I  am  none  of  your /ure  dvvino 
folk." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding ;  or  rather,  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  call  me  one  of  the  party  which,  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
were  called  WhimsicaU ;  because  they  were  sometimes  operated 
upon  by  feelings,  sometimes  by  principle.  After  all,  it  is  very 
hard  that  you  will  not  allow  an  old  woman  to  be  as  inconsistent 
in  her  political  sentiments,  as  mankind  in  general  show  themselves 
in  all  the  various  courses  of  life ;  since  you  cannot  point  out  one 
of  them,  in  which  the  passions  and  preijudices  of  those  who  pur- 
sue it  are  not  perpetually  carrying  us  away  from  the  path  which 
our  reason  points  out." 

''  True,  aunt ;  but  you  are  a  wilful  wanderer,  who  should  be 
forced  back  into'  the  right  path." 

"  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Aunt  Margaret  "  You 
remember  the  Gaelic  song,  though  I  dare  say  I  mispronounce 
the  words — 

'  Hated  mohateel  nah  dowskee  mee.' 
'  I  am  asleep,  do  not  waken  me.' 

I  tell  you,  kinsman,  that  the  sort  of  waking  dreams  which  my 
imagination  spins  out,  in  what  your  favourite  Wordsworth  calls 
'  moods  of  my  own  mind,'  are  worth  all  the  rest  of  my  more  active 
days.  Then,  instead  of  looking  forwards  as  I  did  in  youth,  and 
fonning  for  myself  fairy  palaces,  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I 
turn  my  eyes  backward  upon  the  days  and  manners  of  my  better 
time ;  and  the  sad,  yet  soothing  recollections  come  so  close  and 
interesting,  that  I  almost  think  it  sacril^e  to  be  wiser,  or  more 
rational,  or  less  prejudiced,  than  those  to  whom  I  looked  up  in 
my  younger  years." 

"  I  think  I  now  understand  what  you  mean,"  I  answered, 
''  and  can  comprehend  why  you  should  occasionally  prefer  the 
twilight  of  illusion  to  the  steady  light  of  reason." 

"  Where  there  is  no  task,"  she  rejoined,  "  to  be  performed,  we 
may  sit  in  the  dark  if  we  like  it — if  we  go  to  work,  we  must 
ring  for  candles." 

''  And  amidst  such  shadowy  and  doubtful  light,"  continued  I, 
''  imagination  frames  her  enchanted  and  enchanting  visions,  and 
sometimes  passes  them  upon  the  senses  for  reality." 
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"  Tee,"  said  Aunt  Margaret,  who  is  a  well-read  woman,  "  to 
those  who  resemble  the  translator  of  Tasso, 

*  Prevailing  poet,  whose  trndoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung.' 

It  is  not  required  for  this  purpose,  that  you  should  be  sensible 
of  the  painful  horrors  which  an  actual  belief  in  such  prodigies 
inflicts — such  a  belief,  now-a-days,  belongs  only  to  fools  and 
children.  It  is  not  necessary  that  your  ears  should  tingle,  and 
your  complexion  change,  like  that  of  Theodore,  at  the  approach 
of  the  spectral  huntsman.  All  that  is  indispensable  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  milder  feeling  of  supernatural  awe  is,  that  you 
should  be  susceptible  of  the  slight  shuddering  which  creeps  over 
you  when  you  hear  a  tale  of  terror — ^that  well-vouched  tale  which 
the  narrator,  having  first  expressed  his  general  disbelief  of  all 
such  legendary  lore,  selects  and  produces,  as  haying  something 
in  it  which  he  has  been  always  obliged  to  give  up  as  inexplicable. 
Another  symptom  is,  a  momentary  hesitation  to  look  round  you, 
when  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  at  the  highest ;  and  the 
third,  a  desire  to  avoid  looking  into  a  mirror,  when  you  are  alone, 
in  your  chamber,  for  the  evening.  I  mean  such  are  signs  which 
indicate  the  crisis,  when  a  female  imagination  is  in  due  tempera- 
ture to  enjoy  a  ghost  story.  I  do  not  pretend  to  describe  those 
which  express  the  same  disposition  in  a  gentleman." 

"  This  last  symptom,  dear  aunt,  of  shunning  the  mirror,  seems 
likely  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  amongst  the  fair  sex." 

"  You  are  a  novice  in  toilet  fashions,  my  dear  kinsman.  All 
women  consult  the  looking-glass  with  anxiety  before  they  go 
into  company ;  but  when  they  return  home,  the  mirror  has  not 
the  same  charm.  The  die  has  been  cast — the  party  has  been 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  in  the  impression  which  she  desired 
to  make.  But,  without  going  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
dressing-table,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  myself,  like  many  other 
honest  folk,  do  not  like  to  see  the  blank  black  front  of  a  large 
mirror  in  a  room  dimly  lighted,  and  where  the  reflection  of  the 
candle  seems  rather  to  lose  itself  in  the  deep  obscurity  of  the 
glass,  than  to  be  reflected  back  again  into  the  apartment.  That 
space  of  inky  darkness  seems  to  be  a  field  for  Fancy  to  play  her 
reveb  in.  She  may  call  up  other  features  to  meet  us,  instead 
of  the  reflection  of  our  own ;  or,  as  in  the  spells  of  Hallowe'en, 
which  we  learned  in  childhood,  some  unknown  form  may  be 
seen  peeping  over  our  shoulder.     In  short,  when  I  am  in  a 
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gboet-seeing  humour,  I  make  my  handmaiden  draw  the  green 
curtaina  over  the  mirror,  before  I  go  into  the  room,  so  that  she 
may  have  the  first  shock  of  the  apparition,  if  there  be  any  to 
be  seen.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  dislike  to  look  into  a 
mirror  in  particular  times  and  places,  has,  I  believe,  its  original 
foundation  in  a  story  which  came  to  me  by  tradition  firom  my 
grandmother,  who  was  a  party  concerned  in  the  scene  of  which 
I  will  now  tell  you." 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Ton  are  fond  (said  my  aunt)  of  sketches  of  the  society  which 
has  passed  away.  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  Sir  Philip 
Forester,  the  "  chartered  libertine"  of  Scottish  good  company, 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  I  never  saw  him  indeed ; 
but  my  mother's  traditions  were  full  of  his  wit,  gallantry,  and 
dissipation.  This  gay  knight  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
the  Sir  Charles  £ai^  and  the  Lovelace  of  his  day  and  country : 
renowned  for  the  number  of  duels  he  had  fought,  and  the  success- 
ful intrigues  which  he  had  carried  on.  The  supremacy  which 
he  had  attained  in  the  fashionable  world  was  absolute;  and 
when  we  combine  it  with  one  or  two  anecdotes,  for  which,  "  if 
laws  were  made  for  every  degree,"  he  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  hanged,  the  popularity  of  such  a  person  really  serves  to 
show,  either  that  the  present  times  are  much  more  decent,  if 
not  more  virtuous,  than  they  formerly  were;  or,  that  high 
breeding  then  was  of  more  difficult  attainment  than  that  which 
is  now  so  called ;  and,  consequently,  entitled  the  successful  pro- 
fessor to  a  proportionable  degree  of  plenary  indulgences  and 
privileges.  No  beau  of  this  day  could  have  borne  out  so  ugly  a 
story  as  that  of  Pretty  Peggy  Grindstone,  the  miller's  daughter  at 
Sillermills — it  had  well-nigh  made  work  for  the  Lord  Advocate. 
But  it  hurt  Sir  Philip  Forester  no  more  than  the  hail  hurts  the 
hearthstone.     He  was  as  well  received  in  society  as  ever,  and 

dined  with  the  Duke  of  A the  day  the  poor  girl  was  buried. 

She  died  of  heartbreak.   But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  stoiy. 
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Now,  you  must  listen  to  a  single  word  upon  kith,  kin,  and 
ally ;  I  promise  you  I  will  not  be  prolix.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  the  authenticity  of  my  legend,  that  you  should  know  that 
Sir  Philip  Forester,  with  his  handsome  person,  el^ant  accom- 
plishments, and  fashionable  manners,  married  the  younger  Miss 
Falconer  of  King's-Copland.  The  dder  sister  of  this  lady  had 
previously  become  the  wife  of  my  grandfather.  Sir  (Jeoffirey 
Bothwell,  and  brought  into  our  family  a  good  fortune.  Miss 
Jemima,  or  Miss  Jemmie  Falconer,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
had  also  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling — then  thought  a 
very  handsome  portion  indeed. 

The  two  sisters  were  extremely  different,  though  each  had 
their  admirers  while  they  remained  single.  Lady  Bothwell  had 
some  touch  of  the  old  King's-Copland  blood  about  her.  She 
was  bold,  though  not  to  the  degree  of  audacity ;  ambitious,  and 
desirous  to  raise  her  house  and  family ;  and  was,  as  has  been 
said,  a  considerable  spur  to  my  grandfather,  who  was  otherwise 
an  indolent  man ;  but  whom,  unless  he  has  been  slandered,  his 
lady's  influenc/O  involved  in  some  political  matters  which  had 
been  more  wisely  let  alone.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  principle, 
however,  and  masculine  good  sense,  as  some  of  her  letters  testify, 
which  are  still  in  my  wainscot  cabinet. 

Jemmie  Falconer  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister  in  every 
respect.  Her  understanding  did  not  reach  above  the  ordinary 
pitch,  if,  indeed,  she  could  be  said  to  have  attained  it.  Her 
beauty,  while  it  lasted,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  delicacy 
of  complexion  and  r^ularity  of  features,  without  any  peculiar 
force  of  expression.  Even  these  charms  faded  under  the  suffer- 
ings attendant  on  an  ill-sorted  match.  She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  treated  with  a  callous, 
yet  polite  indifference,  which,  to  one  whose  heart  was  as  tender 
as  her  judgment  was  weak,  was  more  painful  perhaps  than  abso- 
lute ill-usage.  Sir  Philip  was  a  voluptuary,  that  is,  a  completely 
selfish  egotist,  whose  disposition  and  character  resembled  the 
rapier  he  wore,  polished,  keen,  and  brilliant,  but  inflexible  and 
unpitying.  As  he  observed  carefully  all  the  usual  forms  towards 
his  lady,  he  had  the  art  to  deprive  her  even  of  the  compassion 
of  the  world ;  and  useless  and  imavailing  as  that  may  be  while 
actually  possessed  by  the  sufferer,  it  is,  to  a  mind  like  Lady 
Forester's,  most  painful  to  know  she  has  it  not 

The  tattle  of  society  did  its  best  to  place  the  peccant  husband 
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above  the  suffering  wife.  Some  called  her  a  poor  spiritless 
thing,  and  declared  that,  with  a  little  of  her  sister's  spirit,  she 
might  have  brought  to  reason  any  Sir  Philip  whatsoever,  were 
it  the  termagant  Falconbridge  himself.  But  the  greater  part 
of  their  acquaintance  affected  candour,  and  saw  faults  on  both 
sides ;  though,  in  fact,  there  only  existed  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  The  tone  of  such  critics  was — "  To  be  siure,  no  one 
wUl  justify  Sir  Philip  Forester,  but  then  we  all  know  Sir  Philip, 
and  Jemmie  Falconer  might  have  known  what  she  had  to 
expect  from  the  b^cinning. — ^What  made  her  set  her  cap  at 
Sir  Philip  1 — He  would  never  have  looked  at  her  if  she  had  not 
thrown  herself  at  his  head,  with  her  poor  ten  thousand  pounds. 
I  am  sure,  if  it  is  money  he  wanted,  she  spmled  his  market  I 
know  where  Sir  Philip  could  have  done  much  better. — And 
then,  if  she  vxmld  have  the  man,  could  not  she  try  to  make  him 
more  comfortable  at  home,  and  have  his  Mends  oftener,  and 
not  plague  him  with  the  squalling  children,  and  take  care  all 
was  handsome  and  in  good  style  about  the  house )  I  declare  I 
think  Sir  Philip  would  have  made  a  very  domestic  man,  with  a 
woman  who  knew  how  to  manage  him/' 

Now  these  fair  critics,  in  raising  their  profound  edifice  of 
domestic  felicity,  did  not  recollect  that  the  comer-stone  was 
wanting ;  and  that  to  receive  good  company  with  good  cheer, 
the  means  of  the  banquet  ought  to  have  been  furnished  by  Sir 
Philip ;  whose  income  (dilapidated  as  it  was)  was  not  equal  to 
the  display  of  hospitality  required,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
supply  of  the  good  knight's  menus  plaisirs.  So,  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  so  sagely  suggested  by  female  friends,  Sir  Philip  carried 
his  good-humour  everywhere  abroad,  and  left  at  home  a  solitary 
mansion  and  a  pining  spouse. 

At  length,  inconvenienced  in  his  money  affairs,  and  tired 
even  of  the  short  time  which  he  spent  in  his  own  dull  house, 
Sir  Philip  Forester  determined  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Continent, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer.  It  was  then  common  for  men 
of  fashi(Hi  to  do  so ;  and  our  knight  perhaps  was  of  opinion 
that  a  touch  of  the  military  character,  just  enough  to  exalt, 
but  not  render  pedantic,  his  qualities  as  a  beau  gar^on,  was 
necessary  to  maintain  possession  of  the  elevated  situation  which 
he  held  in  the  ranks  of  fashion. 

Sir  Philip's  resolution  threw  his  wife  into  agonies  of  terror, 
by  which  the  worthy  baronet  was  so  much  annoyed,  that,  coo- 
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traiy  to  his  wont,  he  took  some  trouble  to  soothe  her  appre- 
hensions ;  and  once  more  brought  her  to  shed  tears,  in  which 
sorrow  was  not  altogether  unmingled  with  pleasure.  Lady 
Bothwell  asked,  as  a  &Your,  Sir  PUlip's  permission  to  reoeiYe 
her  sister  and  her  family  into  her  own  house  during  his  absenoe 
on  the  Continent.  Sir  Philip  readily  assented  to  a  proposition 
which  saved  expense,  silenced  the  foolish  people  who  might 
have  talked  of  a  deserted  wife  and  family,  and  gratified  Lady 
Bothwell,  for  whom  he  felt  some  re^ct,  as  for  one  who  often 
spoke  to  him,  always  with  freedom,  and  sometimes  with  severity, 
without  being  deterred  either  by  his  raillery,  or  the  prestige  of 
his  reputation. 

A  day  or  two  before  Sir  Philip's  departure,  Lady  Bothwell 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  in  her  sister's  presence,  the  direct 
question,  whidi  his  timid  wife  had  often  desired,  but  never  ven- 
tured, to  put  to  him. 

"  Pray,  Sir  Philip,  what  route  do  you  take  when  yon  reach 
the  Continent  r* 

"  I  go  from  Leith  to  Helvoet  by  a  packet  with  advices.** 

"  That  I  comprehend  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  dryly ; 
"  but  you  do  not  mean  to  remain  long  at  Helvoet,  I  presume, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  your  next  object  1 " 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  Sir  Philip,  "  a  ques- 
tion which  I  have  not  dared  to  ask  myself.  The  answer  depends 
on  the  fate  of  war.  I  shall,  of  course,  go  to  head-quarters, 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  for  the  time ;  deliver  my  letters 
of  introduction ;  learn  as  much  of  the  noble  art  of  war  as  may 
sufBce  a  poor  interloping  amateur ;  and  then  take  a  glance  at 
the  sort  of  thing  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Garotte," 

"And  I  trust.  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "that  you 
will  remember  that  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father ;  and  that 
though  you  think  fit  to  indulge  this  military  fancy,  you  will  not 
let  it  hurry  you  into  dangers  which  it  is  certainly  unnecessary 
for  any  save  professional  persons  to  encounter." 

"Lady  Bothwell  does  me  too  much  honour,"  replied  the 
adventurous  knight,  "  in  r^arding  such  a  drcumstanoe  with  the 
slightest  interest.  But  to  soothe  your  flattering  anxiety,  I  trust 
your  ladyship  will  recollect,  that  I  cannot  expose  to  hazard  the 
venerable  and  paternal  character  which  you  so  obligingly  reoom- 
mend  to  my  protection,  without  putting  in  some  peril  an  honest 
fellow,  called  Philip  Forester,  with  whom  I  have  kept  company 
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for  thirty  years,  and  with  whom,  though  some  folk  consider  him 
a  coxcomb,  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  part.'^ 

"WeU,  Sir  Philip,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  yottf  own  aflSEura ; 
I  haye  little  right  to  intwfere — ^you  are  not  my  husband." 

"(Jod  forbid!" — said  Sir  Philip  hastily;  instantly  adding, 
however,  "(Jod  forbid  that  I  should  deprive  my  friend  Sir 
Geoffrey  of  so  inestimable  a  treasure." 

''  But  you  are  my  sister's  husband,"  replied  ihe  lady ;  '*  and 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  her  present  distress  of  mind  " 

'*  If  hearing  of  nothing  else  from  morning  to  night  can  make 
me  aware  of  it,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  I  should  know  something  of 
the  matter." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  reply  to  your  wit,  Sir  Philip,"  answered 
Lady  Bothwell ;  ^*  but  you  must  be  sensible  that  all  this  distress 
is  on  account  of  apprehensions  for  your  personal  safety.'' 

"  In  that  case,  I  am  surprised  that  Lady  Bothwell,  at  least, 
should  give  herself  so  much  trouble  upon  so  insignificant  a 
subject" 

"  My  sister's  interest  may  account  for  my  being  anxions  to 
learn  something  of  Sir  Philip  Forester's  motions ;  about  which 
otherwise,  I  know,  he  would  not  wish  me  to  concern  myself.  I 
have  a  brother's  safety,  too,  to  be  anxious  for." 

"You  mean  Migor  Falconer,  your  brother  by  the  mother's 
side : — ^What  can  he  possibly  have  to  do  with  our  present  agree- 
able conversation  1 " 

"Tou  have  had  words  together,  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady 
Bothwell 

"Naturally;  we  are  connections,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  '*and 
as  such  have  always  had  the  usual  intercourse." 

"That  is  an  evasion  of  the  subject,"  answered  the  lady. 
"  By  words,  I  mean  angry  words,  on  the  subject  of  your  usage 
of  your  wife." 

"If,"  replied  Sir  Philip  Forester,  "you  suppose  Migor  Fal- 
coner simple  enough  to  intrude  his  advice  upon  me.  Lady 
Bothwell,  in  my  domestic  matters,  you  are  indeed  warranted 
in  believing  that  I  might  possibly  be  so  far  displeased  with 
the  interference,  as  to  request  him  to  reserve  his  advice  till  it 
was  asked." 

"  And,  being  on  these  terms,  you  are  going  to  join  the  very 
army  in  which  my  brother  Falconer  is  now  serving?" 

"  No  man  knows  the  path  of  honour  better  than  Mfgor  Fal- 
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coner,"  said  Sir  Philip.  '*  An  aspirant  after  £une,  like  me,  cannot 
choose  a  better  guid»  than  his  footsteps." 

Lady  Bothwell  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  the  tears  gushing 
from  her  eyes. 

*^  And  this  heartless  railleiy,"  she  said,  '^  is  all  the  considera- 
tion that  is  to  be  given  to  our  apprehensions  of  a  quarrel  which 
may  bring  on  the  most  terrible  consequences  1  (jk)od  God !  of 
what  can  men's  hearts  be  made,  who  can  thus  dally  with  the 
agony  of  others  1 " 

Sir  Philip  Forester  was  moved ;  he  laid  aside  the  mocking 
tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken. 

'*  Dear  Lady  Bothwell,"  he  said,  taking  her  reluctant  hand, 
"  we  are  both  wrong : — ^you  are  too  deeply  serious ;  I,  perhaps, 
too  little  so.  The  dispute  I  had  with  Migor  Falconer  was  of 
no  earthly  consequence.  Had  anything  occurred  betwixt  us 
that  ought  to  have  been  settled  par  vote  du  fait,  as  we  say  in 
France,  neither  of  us  are  persons  that  are  likely  to  postpone 
such  a  meeting.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  were  it  generally 
known  that  you  or  my  Lady  Forester  are  apprehensive  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  it  might  be  the  veiy  means  of  bringing  about 
what  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  happen.  I  know  your 
good  sense.  Lady  Bothwell,  and  that  you  will  understand  me 
when  I  say,  that  really  my  affairs  require  my  absence  for  some 
months ; — this  Jemima  cannot  understand ;  it  is  a  perpetual  re- 
ciurence  of  questions,  why  can  you  not  do  this,  or  that,  or  the 
third  thing ;  and,  when  you  have  proved  to  her  that  her  eacpedi- 
ents  are  totally  ineffectual,  you  have  just  to  begin  the  whole 
round  again.  Now,  do  you  tell  her,  dear  Lady  Bothwell,  that 
you  are  satisfied.  She  is,  you  must  confess,  one  of  those  persons 
with  whom  authority  goes  farther  than  reasoning.  Do  but 
repose  a  little  confidence  in  me,  and  you  shall  see  how  amply  I 
will  repay  it." 

Lady  Bothwell  shook  her  head,  as  one  but  half  satisfied. 
"  How  difficult  it  is  to  extend  confidence,  when  the  basis  on 
which  it  ought  to  rest  has  been  so  much  shaken  !  But  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  Jemima  easy ;  and  farther,  I  can  only  say, 
that  for  keeping  your  present  purpose,  I  hold  you  responsible 
both  to  God  and  man." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  deceive  you,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  the 
safest  conveyance  to  me  will  be  through  the  general  po8t-f)ffice 
Helvoetsluys,  where  I  will  take  care  to  leave  orders  for  for- 
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warding  my  letters.  As  for  Falconer,  our  only  encounter  will 
be  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  !  so  make  yourself  perfectly  easy 
on  his  score." 

Lady  Bothwell  could  not  make  herself  easy;  yet  she  was 
sensible  that  her  sister  hurt  her  own  cause  by  tMng  on,  as  the 
maid-servants  call  it,  too  vehemently ;  and  by  showing  before 
every  stranger,  by  manner,  and  sometimes  by  words  also,  a  dis- 
sati^Guition  with  her  husl^d's  journey  that  was  sure  to  come 
to  his  ears,  and  equally  certain  to  displease  him.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  this  domestic  dissension,  which  ended  only  with 
the  day  of  separation. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell,  with  predsion,  the  year  in  which 
Sir  Philip  Forester  went  over  to  fland^rs ;  but  it  was  one  of 
those  in  which  the  campaign  opened  with  extraordinary  fury ; 
and  many  bloody,  though  indecisive,  skirmishes  were  fought 
between  the  French  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Allies  cm  the 
other.  In  all  our  modem  improvements,  there  are  none^  per- 
haps, greater  than  in  the  accuracy  and  speed  with  which  intel- 
ligence is  transmitted  from  any  scene  of  action  to  those  in  this 
country  whom  it  may  ccmcem.  During  Marlborough's  campaigns, 
the  sufiferings  of  the  many  who  had  relations  in,  or  along  with, 
the  army,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  suspense  in  which  they 
were  detained  for  weeks,  after  they  had  heard  of  bloody  battles, 
in  which,  in  aU  probability,  those  for  whom  their  bosoms  throbbed 
with  anxiety  had  been  personally  engaged.  Amongst  those  who 
were  most  agonised  by  this  state  of  uncertainty,  was  the — I  had 
ahnost  said  deserted — wife  of  the  gay  Sii*  Philip  Forester.  "^  A 
single  letter  had  informed  her  of  his  arrival  on  the  Continent — 
no  others  were  received.  One  notice  occurred  in  the  newspapers, 
in  which  Volunteer  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  mentioned  as  having 
been  entrusted  with  a  dangerous  reconnoissance,  which  he  had 
executed  with  the  greatest  courage,  dexterity,  and  intelligence, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commanding  officer.  The  sense 
of  his  having  acquired  distinction  brought  a  momentary  glow 
into  the  lady's  pale  cheek ;  but  it  was  instantly  lost  in  ashen 
whiteness  at  the  recollection  of  his  danger.  After  this,  they 
had  no  news  whatever,  neither  from  Sir  Philip,  nor  even  from 
their  brother  Falconer.  The  case  of  Lady  Forester  was  not 
indeed  different  from  that  of  hundreds  in  the  same  situation ; 
but  a  feeble  mind  is  necessarily  an  irritable  one,  and  the  sus- 
pense which  some  bear  with  constitutional  indifiference  or  philo- 
vol*,  xjt.  2  b 
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sophical  resignation,  and  some  with  a  disposition  to  beliere  and 
hope  the  best,  was  intolerable  to  Lady  Forester,  at  once  solitary 
and  sensitive,  low-spirited,  and  devoid  of  strength  of  mind, 
whether  natural  or  acquired. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

As  she  received  no  farther  news  of  Sir  Philip,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  his  unfortunate  lady  began  now  to  feel  a  sort  of 
consolation  even  in  those  careless  habits  which  had  so  often  given 
her  pain.  *'  He  is  so  thoughtless,"  she  repeated  a  hundred  times 
a  day  to  her  sister,  "  he  never  writes  when  things  are  going  on 
smoothly ;  it  is  his  way ;  had  anything  happened  he  would  have 
informed  us." 

Lady  Bothwell  listened  to  her  sister  without  attempting  to 
console  her.     Probably  she  might  be  of  opinion,  that  even  the 
worst  intelligence  which  could  be  received  from  Flanders  might 
not  be  without  some  touch  of  consolation ;  and  that  the  Dowager 
Lady  Forester,  if  so  she  was  doomed  to  be  called,  might  have 
a  source  of  happiness  unknown  to  the  wife  of  the  gayest  and 
finest  gentleman  in  Scotland.     This  conviction  became  stronger 
as  they  learned,  from  inquiries  made  at  head-quarters,   that 
Sir  Philip  was  no  longer  with  the  army ;  though  whether  he 
had  been  taken  or  slain  in  some  of  those  skirmishes  which  were 
perpetually  occurring,  and  in  which  he  loved  to  distinguish  him- 
self, or  whether  he  had,  for  some  unknown  reason  or  capricious 
change  of  mind,  voluntarily  left  the  service,  none  of  his  countiy- 
men  in  the  camp  oi  the  Allies  could  form  even  a  coi\jecture. 
Meantime  his  creditors  at  home  became  clamorous,  entered  into 
possession  of  his  property,  and  threatened  his  person,  should  he 
be  rafih  enough  to  return  to  Scotland.     These  additional  dis- 
advantages aggravated  Lady  Bothwell's  displeasure  against  the 
fugitive  husband ;  while  her  sister  saw  nothing  in  any  of  them, 
save  what  tended  to  increase  her  grief  for  the  absence  of  him 
whom  her  imagination  now  represented — as  it  had  before  mar-* 
riage — gallant,  gay,  and  affectionate. 

About  this  pmod  there  appeared  in  Edinburgh  a  man  of 
singular  appearance  and  pretensions.  He  was  conmionly  called 
the  Paduan  Doctor,  from  having  received  his  education  at  Umt 
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(kinouB  university.  Hd  was  sappoeed  to  poaseas  some  rare  re- 
ceipts in  medicine,  with  which,  it  was  affirmed,  he  had  wrought 
remarkable  cnree.  But  though,  on  the  one  hand,  the  physicians 
of  Edinburgh  termed  him  an  empiric,  there  were  many  persons, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  clergy,  who,  while  they  admitted 
t^e  truth  of  the  cures  and  the  force  of  his  remedies,  idleged  that 
Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  made  use  of  charms  and  unlawful  arts 
in  order  to  obtain  success  in  his  practice.  The  resorting  to  him 
was  even  solemnly  preadied  against,  as  a  seeking  of  health  from 
idols,  and  a  trusthig  to  the  help  which  was  to  come  from  Egypt. 
But  the  protection  which  the  Paduan  Doctor  recdved  from  some 
friends  of  interest  and  consequence  enabled  him  to  set  these  im- 
putations at  defiance,  and  to  assume,  even  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, famed  as  it  was  for  abhorrence  of  witches  and  necro- 
mancers, the  dangerous  character  of  an  expounder  of  futurity. 
It  was  at  length  rumoured  that  for  a  certain  gratification,  which, 
of  course,  was  not  an  inconsiderable  one.  Doctor  Baptista  Dami- 
otti could  tell  the  fate  of  the  absent,  and  ev^  show  his  visitors 
the  personal  form  of  their  absent  friends,  and  the  action  in  which 
they  were  engaged  at  the  moment.  This  rumour  came  to  the 
cans  of  Lady  Forester,  who  had  reached  that  pitch  of  mental 
agony  in  which  the  suflferer  will  do  anything,  or  endure  any- 
thing, that  suspense  may  be  converted  into  certainty. 

Oentle  and  timid  in  most  cases,  her  state  of  mind  made  her 
equally  obstinate  and  reckless,  and  it  was  with  no  small  surprise 
and  alarm  that  her  sister,  Lsuiy  Bothwell,  heard  her  express  a 
resolution  to  visit  this  man  of  art,  and  learn  from  him  the  fate 
of  her  husband.  Lady  Bothwell  remonstrated  on  the  improba- 
bility that  such  pretensions  as  those  of  this  foreigner  could  be 
founded  in  anything  but  imposture. 

'*  I  care  not,**  said  the  deserted  wife,  "  what  d^^ree  of  ridicule 
I  may  incur ;  if  there  be  any  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  that 
I  may  obtain  some  certainty  of  my  husband's  fate,  I  would  not 
miss  that  chance  for  whatever  else  the  world  can  offer  me." 

Lady  Bothwell  next  lu-ged  the  unlawfulness  of  resorting  to 
such  sources  of  forbidden  knowledge. 

"  Sister,"  replied  the  sufferer,  "  he  who  is  dying  of  thirst 
cannot  refrain  from  drinking  even  poisoned  water.  She  who 
suffers  under  suspense  must  seek  information,  even  were  the 
powers  which  offer  it  unhallowed  and  infemaL  I  go  to  learn 
my  fate  alone ;  and  this  very  evening  will  I  know  it ;  the  sun 
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that  rises  to-morrow  shall  find  me,  if  not  more  happy,  at  least 
more  resigned." 

"  Sister,"  said  Lady  Both  well,  "  if  you  are  determined  upon 
this  wOd  step,  you  shall  not  go  alone.  If  this  man  be  an  im- 
postor, you  may  be  too  much  agitated  by  your  feelings  to  detect 
his  yiUany.  If,  which  I  cannot  believe,  there  be  any  truth  in 
what  he  pretends,  you  shall  not  be  exposed  alone  to  a  communi- 
cation of  so  extraordinary  a  nature.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  in- 
deed you  determine  to  go.  But  yet  reconsider  your  project,  and 
renounce  inquiries  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  guilt,  and 
perhaps  without  danger." 

Lady  Forester  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  to  her  bosom,  thanked  her  a  hundred  times  for  the  offer 
of  her  company ;  while  she  declined  with  a  melancholy  gesture 
the  fHendly  advice  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

When  the  hour  of  twilight  arrived — which  was  the  period 
when  the  Paduan  Doctor  was  understood  to  receive  the  visits 
of  those  who  came  to  consult  with  him — the  two  ladies  left 
their  apartments  in  the  Oanongate  of  Edinburgh,  having  their 
dress  arranged  like  that  of  women  of  an  inferior  description, 
and  their  plaids  disposed  around  their  faces  as  they  were  worn 
by  the  same  class ;  for,  in  those  days  of  aristocracy,  the  quality 
of  the  wearer  was  g^erally  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  plaid  was  disposed,  as  well  as  by  the  fineness  of  its  textm^ 
It  was  Lady  Bothwell  who  had  suggested  this  species  of  dis- 
guise, partly  to  avoid  observation  as  they  should  go  to  the 
coiguror's  house,  and  partly  in  order  to  make  trial  of  his  pene- 
tration, by  appearing  before  him  in  a  feigned  character.  Lady 
Forester's  servant,  of  tried  fidelity,  had  been  employed  by  her 
to  propitiate  the  Doctor  by  a  suitable  fee,  and  a  story  intimating 
that  a  soldier's  wife  desired  to  know  the  fate  of  her  husbuid ; 
a  subject  upon  which,  in  all  probability,  the  sage  was  very 
frequently  oonsulted. 

To  the  last  moment,  when  the  palace  dock  struck  ei^t,  Lady 
Bothwell  earnestly  watched  her  sister,  in  hopes  that  she  might 
retreat  from  her  rash  undertaking ;  but  as  mildness,  and  even 
timidity,  is  capable  at  times  of  vehement  and  fixed  purposes,  she 
found  Lady  Forester  resolutdy  unmoved  and  determined  when 
the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  HI  satisfied  with  the  expedi- 
tion, but  determined  not  to  leave  her  sister  at  such  a  crisis,  Lady 
Bothwell  accompanied  Lady  Forester  through  more  than  one 
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obeonre  street  and  lane,  the  servant  walking  before  and  acting 
as  their  guide.  At  leii^h  be  suddenly  turned  into  a  narrow 
ooort,  and  knocked  at  an  arcbed  door,  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  building  of  some  antiquity.  It  opened,  though  no  one  ap- 
peared to  act  as  porter ;  and  the  servant,  stepping  aside  from  the 
entrance,  motioned  the  ladies  to  enter.  They  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  it  shut,  and  excluded  their  guide.  The  two  ladies  found 
themselves  in  a  small  vestibule,  illuminated  by  a  dim  lamp,  and 
having,  when  the  door  was  closed,  no  communication  with  the 
external  light  or  air.  The  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  partly 
open,  was  at  the  farther  side  of  the  vestibule. 

"  We  must  not  hesitate  now,  Jemima,"  said  Lady  Bothwell, 
and  walked  forwards  into  the  inner  room,  where,  surrounded  by 
books,  maps,  philosophical  utensils,  and  other  implements  of  pecu- 
liar shape  and  appearance,  they  found  tiie  man  of  art. 

There  was  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  ItaliAn^s  appearance. 
He  had  the  dark  complexion  and  marked  features  of  his  country, 
seemed  about  fifty  years  old,  and  was  handsomely,  but  plainly, 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  clothes,  which  was  then  the  uni- 
versal coetimie  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  waxlights,  in 
silver  sconces,  illuminated  the  apartment,  which  was'  reasonably 
furnished.  He  rose  as  the  ladies  entered ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  inferiority  of  their  dress,  received  them  with  the  marked 
respect  due  to  their  quality,  and  which  foreigners  are  usually 
punctilious  in  rendering  to  those  to  whom  such  honours  are 
due. 

Lady  Bothwell  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  proposed  incog- 
nito ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  ushered  them  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  made  a  motion  declining  his  courtesy  ad  unfitted  for 
their  condition.  "  We  are  poor  people,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  only 
my  sister's  distress  has  brought  us  to  consult  your  worship 
whether  " 

He  smiled  as  he  interrupted  her — "  I  am  aware,  madam,  of 
your  sistor's  distress,  and  its  cause  ;  I  am  aware,  also,  that  I  am 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  two  ladies  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion— ^Lady  Bothwell  and  Lady  Forester.  If  I  could  not  distin- 
guish them  from  the  class  of  society  which  their  present  dress 
would  indicate,  there  would  be  small  possibility  of  my  being 
able  to  gratify  them  by  giving  the  information  which  they  come 
to  seek." 

'*  I  can  easily  understand,"  said  Lady  Bothwell 
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'^Pardon  my  boldness  to  interropt  you,  milady/'  cried  tho 
Italian ;  "  your  ladyship  was  about  to  say,  that  you  could  easily 
understand  that  I  had  got  possession  of  your  names  by  means  <^ 
your  domestic.  But  in  thinking  so,  you  do  iignstice  to  the  fidelity 
of  your  servant,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  skill  of  one  who  is  also 
not  less  your  humble  servant — Baptista  DamiottL" 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  do  either,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell, 
maintaining  a  tone  of  composure,  though  somewhat  surprised, 
*'  but  the  situation  is  something  new  to  jne.  If  you  know  who 
we  are,  you  also  know,  sir,  what  brought  us  here." 

"  Curiosity  to  know  the  fate  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  rank, 
now,  or  lately,  upon  the  Ck)ntinent,"  answered  the  seer ;  "  his 
name  is  U  Oayaliero  Phili]^  Fcnrester ;  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  honour  to  be  husband  to  this  lady,  and,  with  your  ladyship's 
])ermi8sion,  for  using  plain  language,  the  misfortune  not  to  value 
as  it  deserves  that  inestimable  advantage." 

Lady  Forester  sighed  deeply,  and  Lf^y  Bothwell  replied — 

"  Since  you  know  our  olDJect  without  our  telling  it,  the  only 
question  that  remains  is,  whether  you  have  the  power  to  relieve 
my  sister's  anxiety  1 " 

**  I  have,  madam,"  answered  the  Paduan  scholar  ;  "  but  there 
is  still  a  previous  inquiry.  Have  you  the  courage  to  behold  with 
your  own  eyes  what  the  Cavaliero  Philippe  Forester  is  now  doing  t 
or  will  you  take  it  on  my  report  ? " 

*^  That  question  my  sister  must  answer  for  herself,"  said  Lady 
Bothwell 

"  With  my  own  eyes  wiU  I  endure  to  see  whatever  you  have 
power  to  show  me,"  said  Lady  Forester,  with  the  same  deter- 
mined spirit  which  had  stimulated  her  since  her  resolution  was 
taken  upon  this  subject. 

"  There  may  be  danger  in  it." 

"  If  gold  can  compensate  the  risk,"  said  Lady  Forester,  taking 
out  her  purse. 

'*  I  do  not  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  gain,"  answered  the 
foreigner.  "  I  dare  not  turn  my  art  to  such  a  purpose.  If  I 
take  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  but  to  bestow  it  on  the  poor ; 
nor  do  I  ever  accept  more  than  the  sum  I  have  ah'eady  received 
from  your  servant  Put  up  your  purse,  madam ;  an  adept  needs 
not  your  gold." 

I^y  Bothwell,  considering  this  r^ection  of  her  sister's  ofifer 
as  a  mere  trick  of  an  empiric,  to  induce  her  to  press  a  lai^ger  sum 
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upon  bim,  and  willing  that  the  scene  should  be  commenced  and 
ended,  offered  some  gold  in  turn,  observing  that  it  was  only  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  charity. 

"  Let  Lady  Bothwell  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  own  charity/' 
said  the  Paduan,  "  not  merely  in  giving  of  alms,  in  which  I  know 
she  is  not  deficient,  but  in  judging  the  character  of  others ;  and 
let  her  oblige  Batista  Damiotti  by  believing  him  honest,  till 
she  shall  discover  him  to  be  a  knave.  Do  not  be  surprised, 
madam,  if  I  speak  in  answer  to  yoiur  thoughts  rather  than  your 
expressions,  and  tell  me  once  more  whether  you  have  courage  to 
look  on  what  I  am  prepared  to  show  1 " 

"  I  own,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "  that  your  words  strike 
me  with  some  sense  of  fear ;  but  whatever  my  sister  deaires  to 
witness,  I  will  not  shrink  from  witnessing  along  with  her." 

"  Nay,  the  danger  only  consists  in  the  risk  of  your  resolution 
filing  you.  The  sight  can  only  last  for  the  space  of  seven 
minutes  3  and  should  you  interrupt  the  vision  by  speaking  a 
single  word,  not  only  would  the  charm  be  broken,  but  some 
danger  might  result  to  the  spectators.  But  if  you  can  remain 
steadily  silent  for  the  seven  minutes,  your  curiosity  will  be  grati- 
fied without  the  slightest  risk ;  and  for  this  I  will  engage  my 
honour." 

Internally  Lady  Bothwell  thought  the  security  was  but  an 
indifferent  one ;  but  she  suppressed  the  suspicion,  as  if  she  had 
believed  that  the  adept,  whose  dark  features  wore  a  half-formed 
smile,  could  in  reality  read  even  her  most  secret  reflections.  A 
solemn  pause  then  ensued,  until  Lady  Forester  gathered  courage 
enough  to  reply  to  the  physician,  aa  he  termed  himself,  that  she 
would  abide  with  firmness  and  silence  the  sight  which  he  had 
promised  to  exhibit  to  them.  Upon  this,  he  made  them  a  low 
obeisance,  and  saying  he  went  to  prepare  matters  to  meet  their 
wish,  left  the  apartment.  The  two  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  as  if 
seek^  by  that  close  union  to  divert  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  them,  sat  down  on  two  seats  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other :  Jemima  seeking  support  in  the  manly  and  habitual 
courage  of  Lady  Bothwell ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
agitated  than  she  had  expected,  endeavoiuring  to  fortify  herself 
by  the  desperate  resolution  which  circumstances  had  forced  her 
sister  to  assume.  The  one  perhaps  said  to  herself,  that  her  sister 
never  feared  anything ;  and  the  other  might  reflect,  that  what  so 
feeble  a  minded  woman  as  Jemima  did  not  fear,  could  not  properly 
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be  a  subject  of  appi  ehension  to  a  person  of  firmness  and  resoluium 
like  herself 

In  a  few  moments  the  thoughts  of  both  were  diyerted  firum 
their  own  situation,  by  a  strain  of  music  so  singularly  sweet  and 
solenm,  that,  while  it  seemed  calculated  to  avert  or  dispel  any 
feeling  unconnected  with  its  harmony,  increased,  at  the  same  time, 
the  solemn  excitation  which  the  preceding  interriew  was  calculated 
to  produce.  The  music  was  that  of  some  instrument  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted ;  but  circumstances  afterwards  led  my 
ancestress  to  believe  that  it  was  that  of  the  harmonica,  which 
she  heard  at  a  much  later  period  in  life. 

When  these  heaven-bom  sounds  had  ceased,  a  door  opened  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  they  saw  Damiotti,  standing 
at  the  head  of  two  or  three  steps,  sign  to  them  to  advance.  Sis 
dress  was  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes 
before,  that  they  could  hardly  recognise  him ;  and  the  deadly 
paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  stem  rigidity  of  muscles, 
like  that  of  one  whose  mind  is  imAe  up  to  some  strange  antl 
daring  action,  had  totally  changed  the  somewhat  sarcastic  expres^ 
sion  with  which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  both,  and  parti- 
cularly Lady  BothwelL  He  was  barefooted,  excepting  a  species 
of  sandals  in  the  antique  fashion ;  his  legs  were  naked  breath 
the  knees ;  above  them  he  wore  hose,  and  a  doublet  of  dark  crim- 
son silk  close  to  his  body ;  and  over  that  a  flowing  loose  robe, 
something  resembling  a  surplice,  of  snow-white  linen ;  his  throat 
and  neck  were  uncovered,  and  his  long,  straight,  black  hair  was 
carefully  combed  down  at  full  length. 

As  the  ladles  approached  at  his  bidding,  he  showed  no  ges- 
ture of  that  ceremonious  courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  formerly 
lavish.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  the  signal  of  advance  with 
an  air  of  command ;  and  when,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  insecure 
steps,  the  sisters  approached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  it  was 
with  a  warning  frown  that  he  pressed  his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if 
reiterating  his  condition  of  absolute  silence,  while,  stalking 
before  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the  next  apartment. 

This  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  black,  as  if  for  a  fUneraL 
At  the  upper  end  was  a  table,  or  rather  a  species  of  altar, 
covered  with  the  same  lugubrious  colour,  on  which  lay  divers 
objects  resembling  the  usual  implements  of  sorcery.  These 
objects  were  not  indeed  visible  as  they  advanced  into  the  apart- 
ment; for  the  light  which  displayed  them,  being  only  that  of 
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two  expiring  lamps,  ww  extremely  fieunt.  The  master — ^to  use 
the  Italiaii  f^mue  for  pereons  of  this  description — approached 
the  upper  end  of  the  ro<Hn  with  a  genuflection  like  that  of  a 
Catholic  to  the  crucifix,  and  at  the  same  time  crossed  himself. 
The  ladies  foUowed  in  silence,  and  arm  in  arm.  Two  or  three 
low  broad  steps  led  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the  altar,  or  what 
resembled  such.  Here  the  sage  took  his  stand,  and  placed  the 
ladies  beside  him,  onoe  more  earnestly  repeating  by  signs  his 
ii]junotions  of  silence.  The  Italian  then,  extending  his  bare 
arm  tram  under  his  linen  vestment,  pointed  with  his  fare&nger 
to  five  large  flambeaux,  or  torches,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
altar.  They  took  fire  successively  at  the  approach  of  his  hand, 
or  rather  of  his  finger,  and  spread-  a  strong  light  through  the 
room.  By  this  the  visitors  could  discern  that,  on  the  seeming 
altar,  were  disposed  two  naked  swords  laid  crosswise ;  a  large 
open  book,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  but  in  a  language  to  them  unknown;  and  beside 
this  mysterious  volume  was  placed  a  human  skuU.  But  what 
struck  the  sisters  most  was  a  very  tall  and  broad  mirror,  which 
occupied  all  the  space  behind  the  altar,  and,  illumined  by  the 
lighted  torches,  reflected  the  mysterious  articles  which  were  laid 
upon  it. 

The  master  then  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies,  and, 
pointing  to  the  niirror,  took  each  by  the  hand,  but  without 
speaking  a  syllable.  They  gazed  intently  on  the  polished  and 
sable  space  to  which  he  had  directed  their  attention.  Suddenly 
the  sinface  assumed  a  new  and  singular  i^pearance.  It  no 
longer  simply  reflected  the  objects  placed  before  it,  but,  as  if  it 
had  self-contained  scenery  of  its  own,  objects  began  to  appear 
within  it,  at  first  in  a  disorderly,  indistinct,  and  miscellaneous 
manner,  like  form  arranging  itself  out  of  chaos ;  at  length,  in 
distinct  and  defined  shape  and  symmetiy.  It  was  thus  that, 
after  some  shifting  of  light  and  darkness  over  the  face  of  the 
wonderful  glass,  a  long  perspective  of  arches  and  columns  began 
to  arrange  itself  on  its  sides,  and  a  vaulted  roof  on  the  upper 
part  of  it ;  till,  after  many  oscillations,  the  whole  vision  gained 
a  fixed  and  stationary  appearance,  representing  the  interior  of 
a  foreign  church.  The  pillars  were  stately,  and  hung  with 
scutcheons;  the  arches  were  lofty  and  magnificent;  the  floor 
was  lettered  with  funeral  inscriptions.  But  there  were  no 
separate  shrines,  no  images,  no  display  of  chalice  or  crucifix  un 
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the  altar.  It  was,  therefore,  a  Protestant  church  upon  the 
Continent.  A  clergyman,  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown  and 
band,  stood  by  the  communion-table,  and,  with  the  Bible  opened 
before  him,  and  his  derk  awaiting  in  the  background,  seemed 
prepared  to  perform  some  service  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged. 

At  length  there  entered  the  middle  aisle  of  the  building  a 
numerous  party,  which  speared  to  be  a  bridal  one.  as  a  lady 
and  gentleman  walked  first,  hand  in  hand,  followed  by  a  lai^ge 
concourse  of  persons  oi  both  sexes,  gaily,  nay  richly,  attired. 
The  bride,  whose  features  they  could  distinctly  see,  seemed  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and  extremely  beautiful  The 
bridegroom,  for  some  seconds,  moved  rather  with  his  shoulder 
towards  them,  and  his  flEtce  averted ;  but  his  elegance  of  form 
and  step  struck  the  sisters  at  once  with  the  same  i^prehension. 
As  he  turned  his  face  suddenly,  it  was  frightfully  realised,  and 
they  saw,  in  the  gay  bridegroom  before  them,  Sir  Philip 
Forester.  His  wife  uttered  an  imperfect  exclamation,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  whole  scene  stirred  and  seemed  to  separate. 

**  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing,''  said  Lady  BothweU,  while 
recounting  the  wonderful  taJe,  "but  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
reflection  offered  by  a  deep  and  calm  pool,  when  a  stone  is  sud- 
denly cast  into  it,  and  the  shadows  become  dissipated  and 
broken."  The  master  pressed  both  the  ladies'  hands  severely, 
as  if  to  remind  them  of  their  promise,  and  of  the  danger  which 
they  incurred.  The  exclamation  died  away  on  Lady  Forester's 
tongue,  without  attaining  perfect  utterance,  and  the  scene  in 
the  glass,  after  the  fluctuation  of  a  minute,  again  resumed  to 
the  eye  its  former  appearance  of  a  real  scene,  existing  within 
the  mirror,  as  if  represented  in  a  picture,  save  that  the  figures 
were  movable  instead  of  being  stationary. 

The  representation  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  now  distinctly 
visible  in  form  and  feature,  was.  seen  to  lead  on  towards  the 
clergyman  that  beautiful^  gid,  who  advanced  at  once  with 
difl^ence,  and  with  a  species  of  affectionate  pride.  In  the 
m^time,  and  just  as  the  clergyman  had  arranged  the  bridal 
company  before  him,  and  seemed  about  to  oonunence  the  ser- 
vice, another  group  of  persons,  of  whom  two  or  three  were 
officers,  entered  the  church.  They  moved,  at  first,  forward  as 
though  they  came  to  witness  the  bridal  ceremony,  but  suddenly 
OQtt  of  the  officers,  whose  back  was  towards  the  spectators, 
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detached  himself  from  his  companions,  and  rushed  hastily  to- 
wards the  marriage  party,  when  the  whole  of  them  turned  to- 
wards him,  as  if  attracted  hy  some  exclamation  whi(^  had 
accompanied  his  advance.  Suddenly  the  intruder  drew  his 
sword ;  the  bridegroom  unsheathed  his  own^  and  made  towards 
him  ;  swords  were  also  drawn  by  other  individuals,  both  of  the 
marriage  party,  and  of  those  who  had  last  entered.  They  fell 
into  a  sort  of  confusion,  the  clergyman,  and  some  elder  and 
graver  persons,  labouring  apparently  to  keep  the  peace,  while 
the  hotter  spirits  on  both  sides  brandished  their  weapons.  But 
now  the  period  of  brief  space  during  which  the  soothsayer,  as 
he  pretended,  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his  art,  was  arrived. 
The  fumes  again  mixed  together,  and  dissolved  gradually  from 
observation;  the  vaults  and  coliunns  of  the  church  rolldd 
asunder,  and  disappeared ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror  reflected 
nothing  save  the  blazing  torches,  and  the  melancholy  apparatus 
placed  on  the  altar  or  table  before  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  ladies,  who  greatly  required  his  support, 
into  the  apartment  from  whence  they  came;  where  wine, 
essences,  and  other  means  of  restoring  suspended  animation, 
had  been  provided  during  his  absence^  He  motioned  them  to 
chairs,  which  they  occupied  in  silence ;  Lady  Forester,  in  par- 
ticular, wringing  her  hands,  and  casting  her  eyes  up  to  heaven, 
but  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  the  spell  had  been  still 
before  her  eyes. 

"  And  what  we  have  seen  is  even  now  acting  1 "  said  Lady 
Bothwell,  collecting  herself  with  difficulty. 

"  That,"  answered  Baptista  Damiotti,  "  I  cannot  justly,  or  with 
certainty,  say.  But  it  is  either  now  acting,  or  has  been  acted 
during  a  short  space  before  this.  It  is  the  last  remarkable 
transaction  in  which  the  Cavalier  Forester  has  been  engaged.*' 

Lady  Bothwell  then  expressed  anxiety  concerning  her  sister, 
whose  altered  countenance,  and  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
what  passed  around  her,  excited  her  apprehensions  how  it  might 
be  possible  to  convey  her  home. 

"I  have  prepared  for  that,"  answered  the  adept;  "I  have 
directed  the  servant  to  bring  your  equipage  as  near  to  this  place 
as  the  narrowness  of  the  street  will  permit.  Fear  not  for  your 
sister;  but  give  her,  when  you  return  home,  this  composing 
draught,  and  she  will  be  better  to-morrow  morning.  Few,"  he 
added,  m  a  melancholy  tone,  "  leave  this  house  as  well  in  health 
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afl  they  entered  it.  Such  being  the  consequence  of  seeking 
knowledge  bj  mysterious  means,  I  leave  you  to  judge  the  cou- 
dition  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  gratifying  such  irregular 
curiosity.     Farewell,  and  forget  not  the  potion." 

"  I  will  give  her  nothing  that  comes  from  you,"  said  Lady 
Bothwell ;  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  your  art  akeady.  Perhaps 
you  would  poison  us  both  to  conceal  your  own  necromancy. 
But  we  are  persons  who  want  neither  the  means  of  making  our 
wrongs  known,  nor  the  assistance  of  friends  to  right  them." 

*^  You  have  had  no  wrongs  from  me,  madam,"  said  the  adept. 
**  You  sought  one  who  is  little  grateful  for  such  honour.  He 
seeks  no  one,  and  only  gives  responses  to  those  who  invite  and 
call  upon  him.  After  all,  you  have  but  learned  a  little  sooner 
the  evil  which  you  must  still  be  doomed  to  endure.  I  hear 
your  servant's  step  at  the  door,  and  will  detain  your  ladyship 
and  Lady  Forester  no  longer.  The  next  packet  from  the  Con- 
tinent will  explain  what  you  have  idready  partly  witnessed. 
Let  it  not,  if  I  may  advise,  pass  too  suddenly  into  your  sister's 
hands." 

So  saying,  he  bid  Lady  Bothwell  good-night  She  went, 
lighted  by  the  adept,  to  the  vtestibule,  where  he  hastily  threw 
a  black  cloak  over  his  singular  dress,  and  opening  the  door, 
intrusted  his  visitors  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Lady  Bothwell  sustained  her  sister  to  the  carriage, 
though  it  was  only  twenty  steps  distant.  When  they  arrived  at 
home,  Lady  Forester  required  medical  assistance.  The  phy- 
sician of  the  family  attended,  and  shook  his  head  on  feeling 
her  pulse. 

"  Here  has  been,"  he  said,  **  a  violent  and  sudden  shock  on 
the  nerves.     I  must  know  how  it  has  happened." 

Lady  Bothwell  admitted  they  had  visited  the  conjuror,  and 
that  I^y  Forester  had  received  some  bad  news  respecting  her 
husband,  Sir  Philip. 

"That  rascaUy  quack  would  make  my  fortune  were  he  to 
stay  in  Edinburgh,"  said  the  graduate ;  "  this  is  the  seventh 
nervous  case  I  have  heard  of  his  making  for  me,  and  all  by 
effect  of  terror."  He  next  examined  the  composing  draught 
which  Lady  Bothwell  had  unconsciously  brought  in  her  hand, 
tasted  it,  and  pronounced  it  very  germane  to  the  matter,  and 
wDat  would  save  an  application  to  the  ^ipothecary.  He  then 
paused,  and  looking  at  Lady  Bothwell  very  signiAcantly,  at 
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length  added,  "  I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  your  ladyship  any- 
thing about  this  Italian  warlock's  proceedings  ? " 

"Indeed,  Doctor,"  answered  Lady  Bo^well,  "I  consider 
what  passed  as  confidential;  and  though  the  man  may  be  a 
rogue,  yet,  as  we  were  fools  enough  to  consult  him,  we  should, 
I  think,  be  honest  enough  to  keep  his  counsel." 

"MoAf  be  a  knave— come,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  your  ladyship  allows  such  a  possibility  in  anything  that 
oomee  from  Italy." 

"What  comes  from  Italy  may  be  as  good  as  what  comes 
from  Hanorer,  Doctor.  But  youand  I  will  remain  good  friends, 
and  that  it  may  be  so,  we  will  say  nothing  of  Whig  and  Toiy." 

"  Kot  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  receiving  his  fee,  and  taking  his 
hat ;  "  a  Oarolus  serves  my  purpose  as  weU  as  a  Willielmus. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  why  old  Lady  Saint  Ringan's,  and 
all  that  set,  go  about  wasting  their  decayed  lungs  in  puffing 
this  foreign  fellow." 

"  Ay — ^you  had  beet  set  him  down  a  Jesuit,  as  Scrub  says." 
On  these  terms  they  parted. 

.  The  poor  patient — whose  nerves,  from  an  extraordinary  state 
of  tension,  had  at  length  become  relaxed  in  as  extraordinaiy  a 
degree— continued  to  struggle  with  a  sort  of  imbecility,  the 
growth  of  superstitious  terror,  when  the  shocking  ^dings  were 
brought  from  J^oUand,  which  fulfilled  even  her  worst  expec- 
tations. 

They  were  sent  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stair,  and  con- 
tained the  melancholy  event  of  a  duel  betwixt  Sir  Philip 
Forester  and  his  wife's  half-brother,  CaptaiQ  Falconer,  of  the 
Scotch-Dutch,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  which  the  latter  had 
been  killed.  The  cause  of  quarrel  rendered  the  incident  still 
more  shocking.  It  seemed  that  Sir  Philip  had  left  the  army 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  pay  a  veiy  con- 
'  siderable  sum,  which  he  had  lost  to  another  volunteer  at  play. 
He  had  changed  his  name,  and  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Rotterdam,  where  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  an  ancient  and  rich  burgomaster,  and  by  his  hand- 
some person  and  graceful  manners,  captivated  the  affections  of 
his  only  child,  a  very  young  person  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
heiress  of  much  wealUi.  Ddighted  with  ^e  specious  attractions 
of  his  proposed  son-in-law,  the  wealthy  merchant — whose  idea 
of  the  British  character  was  too  high  to  admit  of  his  taking  any 
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precaution  to  acquire  evidence  of  his  condition  and  circum* 
stances — gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  was  about  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city,  when  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  singular  occurrence. 

Captain  Falconer  having  been  detached  to  Rotterdam  to 
bring  up  a  part  of  the  brigade  of  Scottish  auxiliaries,  who  were 
in  quarters  there,,  a  person  of  consideration  in  the  town,  to 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  proposed  to  him  fen-  amuse- 
ment to  go  to  the  high  church,  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  own 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  burgomaster.  Captain 
Falconer  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  Dutch  acquaint- 
ance with  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  two  or  three  officers  of 
the  Scotch  brigade.  His  astonishment  may  be  conceived  when 
he  saw  his  own  brother-in-law,  a  married  man,  on  the  point  of 
leading  to  the  altar  the  innocent  and  beautifid  creature,  upon 
whom  he  was  about  to  practise  a  base  and  unmanly  deceit  He 
proclaimed  his  villany  on  the  spot,  and  the  marriage  was  inter- 
rupted of  course.  But,  against  the  opinion  of  more  thinking 
men,  who  considered  Sir  Philip  Forester  as  having  thrown  him- 
self out  of  the  rank  of  men  of  honour,  Captain  Falconer  admitted 
him  to  the  privilege  of  such,  accepted  a  challenge  from  him,  and 
in  the  rencounter  received  a  mortisd  woimd.  Such  are  the  ways 
of  Heaven,  mysterious  in  our  eyes.  Lady  Forester  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  this  dismal  intelligence. 


"  And  did  this  tragedy,"  said  I,  *'  take  place  exactly  at  the 
time  when  the  scene  in  the  mirror  was  exhibited  1 " 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  maim  one's  story,**  answered  my 
aunt ;  **  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  happened  some  days  sooner 
than  the  apparition  was  exhibited." 

"And  so  there  remained  a  possibility,"  said  I,  "that  by 
some  secret  and  speedy  communication  the  artist  might  have 
received  early  intelligence  of  that  incident." 

"  The  incredulous  pretended  so,"  replied  my  aunt. 

"  What  became  of  the  adept  1 "  demanded  I. 

"Why,  a  warrant  came  down  shortly  afterwsurds  to  arrest 
him  for  high  treason,  as  an  agent  of  the  ChevalieV  St.  George  ; 
and  Lady  Bothwell,  recollecting  the  hints  which  had  escaped 
the  Doctor,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Protestant  successioDy  did 
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then  call  to  remembrance  that  this  man  was  chiefly  prSuS 
among  the  ancient  matrons  of  her  own  political  persuasion.  It 
certainly  seemed  probable  that  intelligence  from  the  Continent, 
which  could  easily  have  been  transmitted  by  an  active  and 
powerful  agent,  might  have  enabled  him  to  prepare  such  a 
scene  of  phantasmagoria  as  she  had  herself  witnessed.  Yet 
there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  assigning  a  natural  explana- 
tion, that,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  remained  in  great  doubt 
on  tiie  subject,  and  much  disposed  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by 
admitting  the  existence  of  supernatural  agency." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "  what  became  of  the  man  of 
skill]" 

''  Oh,  he  was  too  good  a  fortune-teller  not  to  be  able  to  fore- 
see that  his  own  destiny  would  be  tragical  if  he  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  man  with  the  silver  greyhound  upon  his  sleeva 
He  made,  as  we  say,  a  moonlight  flitting,  and  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen  or  heard  of.  Some  noise  there  was  about  papers  or 
letters  found  in  the  house,  but  it  died  away,  and  Doctor 
Baptista  Damiotti  was  soon  as  little  talked  of  as  Galen  or 
Hippocrates." 

"  And  Sir  Philip  Forester,"  said  I,  "  did  he  too  vanish  for 
ever  from  the  pubDc  scene  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  my  kind  informer.  "  He  was  heard  of  once 
more,  and  it  was  upon  a  remarkable  occasion.  It  is  said  that 
we  Scots,  when  there  was  such  a  nation  in  existence,  have, 
among  our  full  peck  of  virtues,  one  or  two  little  barleycorns  of 
vice.  In  particular,  it  is  aUeged  that  we  rarely  forgive,  and 
never  forget,  any  injuries  received ;  that  we  used  to  make  an 
idol  of  our  resentment,  as  poor  Lady  Constance  did  of  her 
grief;  and  are  addicted,  as  Bums  says,  to  '  nursing  our  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm.'  Lady  Bothwell  was  not  without  this  feeling; 
and,  I  believe,  nothing  whatever,  scarce  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  line,  could  have  hai^ned  so  delicious  to  her  feelings  as 
an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Sir  Philip  Forester,  for 
the  deep  and  double  iigury  which  had  deprived  her  of  a  sister 
and  of  a  brother.  But  nothing  of  him  was  heard  or  known  till 
many  a  year  had  passed  away." 

At  length — if  was  on  a  Fastem's  E'en  (Shrovetide)  assembly, 
at  which  the  whole  fashion  of  Edinburgh  attended,  full  and 
frequent,  and  when  Lady  Bothwell  had  a  seat  amongst  the  lady 
patronesses,  that  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  company  whis> 
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pered  into  her  ear,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her 
in  private. 

"  In  private  ?  and  in  an  assemblj-room  ? — he  must  be  mad 
— Tell  him  to  call  upon  me  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  said  so,  mj  lady,"  answered  the  man ;  ^*  but  he  desired 
me  to  give  you  this  paper." 

She  undid  the  billet,  which  was  curiously  folded  and  sealed. 
It  only  bore  the  words,  " On  bunness  of  life  and  death"  written 
in  a  hand  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  her,  that  it  might  concern  the  safety  of  some  of  her  political 
friends;  she  therefore  followed  the  messenger  to  a  small 
apartment  where  the  refreshments  were  prepared,  and  from  which 
the  general  company  was  excluded.  She  found  an  old  man, 
who,  at  her  approach,  rose  up  aiid  bowed  profoundly.  His 
appearance  indicated  a  broken  constitution ;  and  his  dress,  though 
sedulously  rendered  conforming  to  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room, 
was  worn  and  tarnished,  and  hung  i^  folds  about  his  emaciated 
person.  Lady  Both  well  was  about  to  feel  for  her  purse,  expect- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  supplicant  at  the  expense  of  a  little  money, 
but  some  fear  of  a  mistake  arrested  her  purpose.  She  therefore 
gave  the  man  leisure  to  explain  himself. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  With  the  La4y  BothwelH" 

''  I  am  Lady  Both  well ;  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  no  time 
or  place  for  long  explanations. — What  are  youy  commands  with 
mel" 

"  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  old  mm,  "  had  ooftb  a  sister." 

"  True ;  whom  I  loved  as  my  ow^  souL" 

"  And  a  brother." 

"  The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the  most  affectionate  1"  said  Lady 
BothwelL 

"  Both  these  beloved  relatives  you  lost  by  the  fault  of  an  un- 
fortunate man,"  co^ti^ued  the  stranger. 

"  By  the  crime  of  an  unnatural,  bloody-minded  murderer," 
said  the  lady. 

'^  I  am  answered,"  replied  the  old  man,  bowing,  as  if  to  with* 
draw. 

"  Stop,  sir,  I  command  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. — "  Who 
are  you,  that,  at  Buck  a  place  and  time>  come  to  recall  these 
horrible  recollections  t    I  insist  upon  knowing." 

"  I  am  one  who  intends  Lady  Bothwell  no  injury ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  offer  her  the  means  of  doing  a  deed  of  Giristian 
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charity,  which  ihe  world  would  wonder  at,  and  which  Heaven 
would  reward ;  but  I  find  her  in  no  temper  for  such  a  sacrifice 
as  I  was  prepared  to  ask." 

''Speak  out^  sir;  what  is  your  meaning?''  said  Lady  Both- 
well. 

"  The  wretch  that  has  wronged  you  so  deeply/'  rejoined  the 
stranger,  **  is  now  on  his  death-bed.  His  days  have  been  days 
of  misery,  his  nights  have  been  sleepless  hours  of  anguish — ^yet 
he  cannot  die  without  your  forgiveness.  His  life  has  been  an 
unremitting  penance — yet  he  dares  not  part  from  his  burden 
while  your'cursee  load  his  souL" 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  sternly,  "  to  ask  pardon  of 
that  Being  whom  he  has  so  greatly  offended ;  not  of  an  erring 
mortal  like  himself.     What  could  my  forgiveness  avail  him  V* 

"  Much,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  It  will  be  an  earnest  of 
that  which  he  may  then  venture  to  ask  from  his  Creator,  lady, 
and  from  yours.  Remember,  Lady  Bothwell,  you  too  haye  a 
death-bed  to  look  forward  to ;  your  soul  may,  all  human  souls 
must,  feel  the  awe  of  facing  the  judgment-seat,  with  the  wounds 
of  an  untented  conscience,  raw,  and  rankling — what  thought 
would  it  be  then  that  should  whisper,  '  I  haye  given  no  mercy, 
how  then  shall  I  ask  it  r  " 

"  Man,  whosoeyer  thou  may'st  be,"  replied  Lady  Bothwell, 
''urge  me  not  so  cruelly.  It  would  be  but  blasphemous 
hypocrisy  to  utter  with  my  lips  the  words  which  every  throb  of 
my  heart  protests  against.  They  would  open  the  earth  and 
give  to  light  the  wasted  form  of  my  sister — ^the  bloody  form 
of  my  murdered  brother — forgive  him? — Never,  never  1" 

"  Great  Qod  1"  cried  the  old  man,  holding  up  his  hands,  "  ia 
it  thus  the  worms  which  thou  hast  called  out  of  dust  obey  the 
commands  of  their  Maker?  Farewell,  proud  and  unforgiving 
woman.  Exult  that  thou  hast  added  to  a  death  in  want  and 
pain  the  agonies  of  religious  despair;  but  never  again  mock 
Heaven  by  petitioning  for  the  pardon  which  thou  hast  refused 
to  grant." 

He  was  turning  from  her. 

"  Stop,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  try ;  yes,  I  will  try  to  pardon 
him." 

"  Gracious  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  will  relieye  the  over- 
burdened soul,  which  dare  not  sever  itself  from  its  sinful  com- 
panion of  earth  without  being  at  peace  with  you.     What  do  I 
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know — ^your  forgiyenees  may  perhaps  preserve  for  penitence  the 
dregs  of  a  wretched  life." 

^'  Ha  !"  said  the  lady,  as  a  sudden  light  broke  on  her,  'Mt  is 
the  villain  himself !"  And  grasping  Sir  Philip  Forester — for  it 
was  he,  and  no  other — by  the  collar,  she  raised  a  cry  of  "  Murder, 
murder  I    Seize  the  murderer  !" 

At  an  exclamation  so  singular,  in  such  a  place,  the  company 
thronged  into  the  apartment,  but  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  no 
longer  there.  He  had  forcibly  extricated  himself  from  Lady 
Bothwell's  hold,  and  had  run  out  of  the  apartment  which  opened 
on  the  landing-place  of  the  stair.  There  seemed  no  escape  in 
that  direction,  for  there  were  several  persons  coming  up  the  steps, 
and  others  descending.  But  the  unfortunate  man  was  desperate. 
He  threw  himself  over  the  balustrade,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  * 
lobby,  though  a  leap  of  fifteen  feet  at  least,  then  dashed  into  the 
street,  and  was  lost  in  darimess.  Some  of  the  Bothwell  £unily 
made  pursuit,  and,  had  they  come  up  with  the  fugitive,  they 
might  have  perhaps  slain  him ;  for  in  those  days  men's  blood  ran 
warm  in  their  veins.  But  the  police  did  not  interfere ;  the  matter 
most  criminal  having  happened  long  since,  and  in  a  foreign  land. 
Indeed,  it  was  always  thought,  that  this  extraordinary  scene 
originated  in  a  hypocritical  experiment,  by  which  Sir  Philip 
desired  to  ascertain  whether  he  might  return  to  his  native 
country  in  safety  from  the  resentment  of  a  family  which  he  had 
ii\jured  so  deeply.  As  the  residt  fell  out  so  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  he  is  believed  to  have  returned  to  the  Continent,  and 
there  died  in  exile. 

So  closed  the  tale  of  the  Mysterious  Mjrbob. 
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THE  TAPESTRIED   CHAMBER; 

OR, 

THE  LADY  IN  THE  8A0QUE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  it  another  little  story,  from  the  Keepsake  of  1828.  It  was 
told  to  me  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Miss  Anna  Seward,  who, 
amcfng  other  oMorwplishments  Oiat  rendered  her  an  amusing  inmate 
in  a  country  house,  had  that  of  recounting  narratives  of  this  sort 
with  very  considerable  effect;  miLch  greater,  indeed,  than  any  one 
would  be  apt  to  guess  from  the  style  of  her  written  performances. 
There  are  hours  ayid  moods  when  most  people  are  not  displeased  to 
listen  to  such  things ;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  my  contemporaries  take  their  share  in  telling  Uiem, 
August  1831. 


Thb  following  narrative  is  given  from  the  pen,  so  far  as  memory 
permits,  in  the  same  character  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
author's  ear ;  nor  has  he  claim  to  further  praise,  or  to  be  more 
deeply  censured,  than  in  proportion  to  the  good  or  bad  judgment 
which  he  has  employed  in  selecting  his  materials,  as  he  has 
studiously  avoided  any  attempt  at  ornament,  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  simplicity  of  the  tale. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  particular 
class  of  stories  which  turns  on  the  marvellous,  possesses  a 
stronger  influence  when  told  than  when  committed  to  print. 
The  volume  taken  up  at  noonday,  though  rehearsing  the  same 
incidents,  conveys  a  much  more  feeble  impression  than  is 
achieved  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker  on  a  circle  of  fireside 
auditors,  who  hang  upon  the  narrative  as  the  narrator  details 
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the  minute  incidents  which  serye  to  give  it  authenticity,  and 
lowers  his  voice  with  an  affectation  of  mystery  while  he  ap- 
proaches the  fearful  and  wonderful  part.  It  was  with  such 
advantages  that  the  present  writer  heard  the  following  events 
related,  more  than  twenty  years  since,  by  the  celebrated  Miss 
Seward,  of  Litchfield,  who  to  her  numerous  accomplishments, 
added,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  narrative  in  private 
conversation.  In  its  present  form,  the  tale  must  necessarily 
lose  all  the  interest  which  was  attached  to  it  by  the  flexible 
voice  and  intelligent  features  of  the  gifted  narrator.  Yet  still, 
read  aloud,  to  an  undoubting  audience  by  the  doubtM  light  of 
the  closing  evening,  or  in  silence,  by  a  decaying  taper,  and' 
amidst  the  solitude  of  a  half-lighted  apartment,  it  may  redeem 
its  character  as  a  good  ghost  stoiy.  Miss  Seward  always 
affirmed  that  she  had  derived  her  information  from  an  authentic 
source,  although  she  suppressed  the  names  of  the  two  persons 
chiefly  concerned.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  any  particulars 
I  may  have  since  received  concerning  the  localities  of  the  detail, 
but  suffer  them  to  rest  under  the  same  general  description  in 
which  they  were  first  related  to  me ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
I  will  not  add  to  or  diminish  the  narrative,  by  any  circum- 
stances, whether  more  or  less  material,  but  simply  rehearse,  as 
I  heard  it,  a  story  of  supernatural  terror. 

About  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  the  officers  of 
Lord  Comwalli8*s  army,  which  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and 
others,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  impolitic  and 
ill-fated  controversy,  were  returning  to  their  own  country,  to 
relate  their  adventures,  and  repose  themselves  after  their 
fatigues ;  there  was  amongst  them  a  general  officer,  to  whom 
Miss  S.  gave  the  name  of  Browne,  but  merely,  as  I  understood, 
to  save  the  inconvenience  of  introducing  a  nameless  agent  in 
the  narrative.  He  was  an  officer  of  merit,  as  well  as  a  gentle- 
man of  high  consideration  for  family  and  attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General  Browne  upon  a  tour 
through  the  western  counties,  when,  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
morning  stage,  he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
country  town,  which  presented  a  scene  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  of  a  character  peculiarly  English. 

The  little  town,  with  its  stately  old  church,  whose  tower  bore 
testimony  to  the  devotion  of  ages  long  past,  lay  amidst  pasture 
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and  com-fielcU  of  small  extent,  but  bounded  and  divided  with 
hedge-row  timber  of  great  age  and  size.  There  were  few  marks 
of  modem  improvement.  The  environs  of  the  place  intimated 
neither  the  solitude  of  decay,  nor  the  bustle  of  novelty;  the 
houses  were  old,  but  in  gooid  repair;  and  the  beautiful  little 
river  murmured  freely  on  its  way  to  the  left  of  the  town,  neither 
restrained  by  a  dam,  nor  bordered  by  a  towing-path. 

Upon  a  gentle  eminence,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
the  town,  were  seen,  amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled 
thickets,  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  as  old  as  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  but  which  seemed  to  have  received  important  alter- 
ations during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  It  had 
not  been  a  place  of  great  size ;  but  whatever  accommodation  it 
formerly  afforded,  was,  it  must  be  supposed,  still  to  be  obtained 
within  its  walls ;  at  least,  such  was  the  inference  which  General 
Browne  drew  from  observing  the  smoke  arise  merrily  fix)m 
several  of  the  ancient  wreathed  and  carved  chimney-stalks. 
The  wall  of  the  park  ran  alongside  of  the  highway  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards ;  and  through  the  different  points  by  which 
the  eye  found  glimpses  into  the  woodland  scenery,  it  seemed  to 
be  well  stocked.  Other  points  of  view  opened  in  succession ; 
now  a  full  one,  of  the  front  of  the  old  castle,  and  now  a  side 
glimpse  at  its  particular  towers;  the  former  rich  in  all  the 
bizarrerie  of  the  Elizabethan  school,  while  the  simple  and  solid 
strength  of  other  parts  of  the  building  seemed  to  show  that  they 
had  been  raised  more  for  deface  than  ostentation. 

Delighted  with  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  obtained  of 
the  castle  through  the  woods  and  glades  by  which  this  ancient 
feudal  fortress  was  surrounded,  our  military  traveller  was 
determined  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  deserve  a  nearer 
view,  and  whether  it  contained  family  pictures  or  other  objects 
of  curiosity  worthy  of  a  strangefs  visit;  when,  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  the  paik,  he  rolled  through  a  clean  and  well-paved 
street,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  well-frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  Creneral 
Browne  made  inquiries  concerning  the  proprietor  of  the  chateau 
which  had  so  attracted  his  admiration,  and  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman  named  whom 
we  shall  <»11  Lord  Woodville.  How  fortunate!  Much  of 
Browne's  early  recollections,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  had 
been  connected  with  young  Woodville,  whom^  by  a  few  quea- 
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tions,  he  now  asoertuined  to  be  the  same  with  the  owner  of 
this  fsiXT  domain.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
decease  of  his  father  a  few  months  before,  and,  as  the  General 
learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term  of  mourning  being  ended, 
was  now  taking  possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the  jovial 
season  of  meny  autumn,  accompanied  by  a  select  party  of 
friends  to  eiyoy  the  sports  of  a  country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our  traveller.  Frank  Woodville 
had  been  Richaid  Browne's  fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  inti- 
mate at  Christ  Church;  their  pleasures  and  their  tasks  had 
been  the  same  ;  and  the  honest  soldier's  heart  warmed  to  find 
his  early  friend  in  possession  of  so  delightful  a  residence,  and 
of  an  estate,  as  the  landlord  assured  him  with  a  nod  and  a 
wink,  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  traveller  should 
suspend  a  journey,  which  there  was  nothing  to  render  hurried, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  under  such  agreeable  circum- 
stances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only  the  brief  task  of  con- 
veying the  General's  travelling  carriage  to  Woodville  Castle. 
A  porter  admitted  them  at  a  modem  Gothic  Lodge,  built  in 
that  style  to  correspond  with  the  Castle  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  rang  a  bell  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  visitors. 
Apparently  the  sound  of  the  bell  had  suspended  the  separation 
of  the  company,  bent  on  the  various  amusements  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  for,  on  entering  the  court  of  the  chateau,  several  young 
men  were  lounging  about  in  their  sporting  dresses,  looking  at, 
and  criticising,  the  dogs  which  the  keepers  held  in  readiness  to 
attend  their  pastime.  As  General  Browne  alighted,  the  young 
lord  came  to  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  for  an  instant  gazed,  as 
at  a  stranger,  upon  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  on  which 
war,  with  its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had  made  a  great  alter- 
ation. But  the  uncertainty  lasted  no  long^  than  till  the 
visitor  had  spoken,  and  the  hearty  greeting  which  followed 
was  such  as  can  only  be  exchanged  betwixt  those  who  have 
passed  together  the  merry  days  of  careless  boyhood  or  early 
youth. 

"  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish,  my  dear  Browne,"  said  Lord 
WoodvOle,  "  it  would  have  been  to  have  you  here,  oi  all  men, 
upon  this  occasion,  which  my  friends  are  good  enough  to  hold 
as  a  sort  of  holiday.     Do  not  think  you  have  been  unwatched 
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during  the  years  you  have  been  absent  from  us.  I  have  traced 
you  through  your  dangers,  your  triumphs,  your  misfortunes,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  that,  whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  the  name 
of  my  old  friend  was  always  distinguished  with  applause." 

The  General  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  congratulated  his 
friend  on  his  new  dignities,  and  the  possession  of  a  place  and 
domain  so  beautiful 

"  Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as  yet,"  said  Lord  Wood- 
ville,  **  aiid  I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  that  my  present 
party  is  pretty  large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places  of  the 
kind,  does  not  possess  so  much  accommodation  as  the  extent 
of  the  outward  walls  appears  to  promise.  But  we  can  give  you 
a  comfortable  old-fashioned  room;  and  I  venture  to  suppose 
that  your  campaigns  have  taught  you  to  be  glad  of  worse 
quarters." 

The  Oeneral  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed.  ''  I  pre- 
sume," he  said,  "  the  worst  apartment  in  your  chateau  is  consider* 
ably  superior  to  the  old  tobacco-cask,  in  which  I  was  fain  to  take 
up  my  night's  lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush,  as  the  Virginians 
call  it,  with  the  light  corps.  There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  himself, 
so  delighted  with  my  covering  from  the  elements,  that  I  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  have  it  rolled  on  to  my  next  quarters ;  but 
my  commander  for  the  time  would  give  way  to  no  such  luxiirious 
provision,  and  I  took  farewell  of  my  beloved  cask  with  tears  in 
my  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your  quarters,"  said  Lord 
Woodville,  "  you  will  stay  with  me  a  week  at  least.  Of  guns, 
dogs,  fishing-rods,  flies,  and  means  of  sport  by  sea  and  land,  we 
have  enough  and  to  spare :  you  cannot  pitch  on  an  amusement, 
but  we  will  pitch  on  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  But  if  you  pre- 
fer the  gun  and  pointers,  I  will  go  with  you  myself,  and  see 
whether  you  have  mended  your  shooting  since  you  have  been 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back  settlements." 

The  General  gladly  accepted  his  friendly  host's  proposal  in 
all  its  points.  After  a  morning  of  manly  exercise,  the  company 
met  at  dinner,  where  it  was  the  delight  of  Lord  Woodville  to  con- 
duce to  the  display  of  the  high  properties  of  his  recovered  fViend, 
so  as  to  recommend  him  to  his  guests,  most  of  whom  were  per- 
sons of  distinction.  He  led  General  Browne  to  speak  of  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessed ;  and  as  every  word  marked  alike  the 
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brave  officer  and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained  possession  of  his 
cool  judgment  mider  the  most  imminent  dangers,  the  company 
looked  upon  the  soldier  with  general  respect,  as  on  one  who  had 
proved  himself  possessed  of  an  uncommon  portion  of  personal 
courage — that  attribute,  of  all  others,  of  whidi  everybody  desires 
to  be  thought  possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Castle  ended  as  usual  in  such  mansions. 
The  hospitality  stopped  within  the  limits  of  good  order ;  music, 
in  which  the  young  lord  was  a  proficient,  succeeded  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  bottle  :  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  who  preferred 
such  amusements,  were  in  readiness :  but  the  exercise  of  Uie  morn- 
ing required  early  hours,  and  not  long  after  eleven  o'clock  the 
guests  began  to  retire  to  their  several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his  friend,  General  Browne, 
to  the  chamber  destmed  for  him,  which  answered  the  descrip- 
tion he  had  given  of  it,  being  comfortable,  but  old-fashioned. 
The  bed  was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  curtains  of  fieuied  silk,  heavily  trimmed 
with  tarnished  gold.  But  then  the  sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets 
looked  delightful  to  the  campaigner,  when  he  thought  of  his 
mansion,  the  cask.  There  was  an  air  of  gloom  in  the  tapestiy 
hangings,  which,  with  their  worn-out  graces,  curtained  the 
walls  of  the  little  chamber,  and  gently  undulated  as  the  autum- 
nal breeze  found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice-window, 
which  pattered  and  whistled  as  the  air  gained  entrance.  The 
toilet  too,  with  its  mirror,  turbaned,  after  the  manner  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  with  a  coiflftire  of  munrey'<x)loured  silk, 
and  its  hundred  strange-shaped  boxes,  providing  for  arrangements 
which  had  been  obsolete  for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  an  antique, 
and  in  so  far  a  melancholy,  aspect.  But  nothing  could  blase 
more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the  two  large  wax  candles ; 
or  if  aught  could  rival  them,  it  was  the  flaming  bickering 
fagots  in  the  chimney,  that  sent  at  once  their  gleam  and  their 
warmth  through  the  snug  apartment ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  general  antiquity  of  its  appearance,  was  not  wanting  in  the 
least  convenience  that  modem  habits  rendered  either  necessary 
or  desirable. 

''  This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping  apartment,  Qenend,"  said 
the  young  lord ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  find  nothing  that  makes 
you  envy  your  old  tobacco-cask." 

"  I  am  not  particular  respecting  my  lodgings,"  replied  the 
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General ;  "  yet,  were  I  to  make  any  choice,  I  would  prefer  this 
chamber  by  many  degrees,  to  the  gayer  and  more  modem  rooms 
of  your  family  mansion.  Believe  me,  that  when  I  unite  its 
modem  air  of  comfort  with  its  Tonerable  antiquity,  and  recol- 
lect that  it  is  your  lordship's  property,  I  shall  feel  in  better 
quarters  here,  than  if  I  were  in  the  best  hotel  London  could 
afford." 

"  I  trust — I  have  no  doubt — that  you  will  find  yourself  as 
comfortable  as  I  wish  you,  my  dear  General,"  said  the  young 
nobleman ;  and  once  more  bidding  his  guest  good-night,  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  withdrew. 

The  General  again  looked  round  him,  and  internally  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  retum  to  peaceful  life,  the  comforts  of  which 
were  endeared  by  the  recollection  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed  himself,  and  prepared  himself 
for  a  luxurious  night's  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  species  of  tale,  we  leave 
the  G^eral  in  possession  of  his  apartment  until  the  next 
morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  but 
without  the  appearance  of  G^eral  Browne,  who  seemed  the 
guest  that  Lord  Woodville  was  desirous  of  honouring  above  all 
whom  his  hospitality  had  assembled  around  him.  He  more  than ' 
once  expressed  surprise  at  the  General's  absence,  and  at  length 
sent  a  servant  to  make  inquiry  after  him.  The  man  brought 
back  information  that  General  Browne  had  been  walking  abroad 
since  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  defiance  of  the  weather, 
which  was  misty  and  ungenial 

**  The  custom  of  a  soldier," — said  the  young  nobleman  to  his 
friends ;  "  many  of  them  acquire  habitual  vigilance,  and  cannot 
sleep  after  the  early  hour  at  which  their  duty  usually  commands 
them  to  be  alert." 

Yet  the  exphination  which  Lord  Woodville  thus  offered  to 
the  company  seemed  hardly  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and 
it  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and  abstraction  that  he  awaited  the 
retum  of  the  General  It  took  place  near  an  hour  after  the 
break&st-bell  had  rung.  He  looked  fatigued  and  feverish. 
His  hair,  the  powdering  and  arrangement  of  which  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  of  a  man's  whole 
day,  and  marked  his  fiishion  as  much  as,  in  the  present  time, 
the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or  the  want  of  one,  was  dishevelled. 
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uncurlod,  void  of  powder,  and  dank  with  dew.  His  clothes  were 
huddled  on  with  a  careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a  militaiy 
man,  whose  real  or  supposed  duties  are  usually  held  to  include 
some  attention  to  the  toilet ;  and  his  looks  were  haggard  and 
ghastly  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

"  So  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  us  this  morning,  my  dear 
General,"  said  Lord  Woodville  ;  "  or  you  have  not  found  your 
bed  so  much  to  your  mind  as  I  had  hoped  and  you  seemed  to 
expect.     How  did  you  rest  last  night  1 " 

"  Oh,  excellently  well !  remarkably  well !  never  better  in  my 
life" — said  General  Browne  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an  air  of 
embarrassment  which  was  obvious  to  his  friend.  He  then 
hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  neglecting  or  refusing 
whatever  ehe  was  offered,  seemed  to  ML  into  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion. 

"  You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  General ;"  said  his  friend  and 
host,  but  had  to  repeat  the  question  twice  ere  he  received  the 
abrupt  answer,  "  No,  my  lord  ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  the 
honour  of  spending  another  day  with  your  lordship ;  my  post 
horses  are  ordered,  and  will  be  here  directly." 

All  who  were  present  showed  surprise,  and  Lord  "Woodville 
immediately  replied,  "  Post  horses,  my  good  friend !  what  can 
•you  possibly  want  with  them,  when  you  promised  to  stay  with 
me  quietly  for  at  least  a  week  1 " 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  General,  obviously  much  embarrassed, 
"  that  I  might,  in  the  pleasure  of  my  first  meeting  with  your 
lordship,  have  said  something  about  stopping  here  a  few  days ; 
but  I  have  since  found  it  altogether  impossible." 

"  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  answered  the  young  nobleman. 
"  You  seemed  quite  disengaged  yesterday,  and  you  cannot  have 
had  a  simimons  to-day ;  for  our  post  has  not  come  up  from  the 
town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  received  any  letters." 

General  Browne,  without  giving  Miy  farther  explanation, 
muttered  something  of  indispensable  business,  and  insisted  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  his  departure  in  a  manner  which 
silenced  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  host,  who  saw  that 
his  resolution  was  taken,  and  forbore  farther  importunity. 

"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "permit  me,  my  dear  Browne, 
since  go  you  will  or  must,  to  show  you  the  view  fVom  the  terrace, 
which  the  mist,  that  is  now  rising,  will  soon  display." 

He  threw  open  a  sash  window,  and  stepped  down  upon  the 
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terrace  as  he  spoke.  The  GeDeral  followed  him  mechanicallj, 
but  seemed  little  to  attend  to  what  his  host  was  saying,  as, 
looking  across  an  extended  and  rich  prospect,  he  pointed  out 
the  different  objects  worthy  of  observation.  Thus  they  moved 
on  till  Lord  Woodville  had  attained  his  purpose  of  drawing  his 
guest  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  when,  turn- 
ing round  upon  him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  he  addressed 
him  thus : — 

"  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  dear  friend,  we  are  now 
alone.  Let  me  coiyure  you  to  answer  me  upon  the  word  of  a 
friend,  and  the  honour  of  a  soldier.  How  did  you  in  reality 
rest  during  last  night  ] '' 

"  Most  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the  General 
in  the  same  tone  of  solemnity ; — "  so  miserably,  that  I  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second  night,  not  only  for  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country  which  I 
see  from  this  elevated  point  of  view." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  young  lord,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself;  "  then  there  must  be  something  in  the  reports 
concerning  that  apartment."  Again  turning  to  the  General,  he 
said,  "  For  God*s  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  candid  with  me,  and 
let  me  know  the  disagreeable  particulars,  which  have  befallen 
you  under  a  roof,  where,  with  consent  of  the  owner,  you  should 
have  met  nothing  save  comfort." 

The  General  seemed  distressed  by  this  appeal,  and  paused  a 
moment  before  he  replied.  **  My  dear  lord,"  he  at  length  said, 
"  what  happened  to  me  last  night  is  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  and 
so  unpleasant,  that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  detail  it  even 
to  your  lordship,  were  it  not  that,  independent  of  my  wish  to 
gratify  any  request  of  yours,  I  think  that  sincerity  on  my  part 
may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a  circumstance  equally  pain- 
ful and  mysterious.  To  others,  the  communication  I  am  about 
to  make,  might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded,  super- 
stitious fool,  who  suffered  his  own  imagination  to  delude  and 
bewilder  him ;  but  you  have  known  me  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  will  not  suspect  me  of  having  adopted  in  manhood  the 
feelings  and  frailties  from  which  my  early  years  were  free." 
Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  replied : — 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  your 
communication,  however  strange  it  may  be,"  replied  Lord  Wood- 
ville ;  "  I  know  your  firmness  of  disposition  too  well,  to  suspect 
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you  could  be  made  the  object  of  imposition,  and  am  awaro  that 
your  honour  and  your  friendship  wOl  equally  deter  you  from 
exaggerating  whatever  you  may  have  witnessed." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  Greneral,  "  I  will  proceed  with  my  stoiy 
as  well  as  I  can,  relying  upon  your  candour ;  and  yet  distinctly 
feeling  that  I  would  rather  face  a  battery  than  recaU  to  my  mind 
the  odious  recollections  of  last  night." 

He  paused  a  second  time,  and  then  perceiving  that  Lord 
Woodville  remained  silent  and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he 
commenced,  though  not  without  obvious  reluctance,  the  history 
of  his  night's  adventures  in  the  Tapestried  Chamber. 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so  soon  as  your  lordship  left 
me  yesterday  evening;  but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which 
nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed  brightly  and  cheerfully,  and,  aided 
by  a  hundred  exciting  recollections  of  my  childhood  and  youth, 
which  had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting 
your  lordship,  prevented  me  from  falling  immediately  asleep. 
I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  these  reflections  were  all  of  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  kkid,  grounded  on  a  sense  of  having  for 
a  time  exchanged  the  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my  pro- 
fession, for  the  eiyo3rment8  of  a  peaceM  life,  and  the  reunion  of 
those  friendly  and  idSectionate  ties,  which  I  had  torn  asunder  at 
the  rude  summons  of  war. 

"  While  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing  over  my  mind, 
and  gradually  lulling  me  to  slumber,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
a  sound  like  that  of  the  rustling  of  a  silken  gown,  and  the  tap- 
ping of  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a  woman  were  walking 
in  the  apartment.  Ere  I  could  draw  the  curtain  to  see  what 
the  matter  was,  the  figure  of  a  little  woman  passed  between  the 
bed  and  the  fire.  The  back  of  this  form  was  turned  to  me,  and 
I  could  observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of  an 
old  woman,  whose  dress  was  an  old-fashioned  gown,  which,  I 
think,  ladies  call  a  sacque ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  robe,  completely 
loose  in  the  body,  but  gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  which  faJl  down  to  the  ground,  and  terminate  in 
a  species  of  train. 

"  I  thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough,  but  never  harboured 
for  a  moment  the  idea  that  what  I  saw  was  anything  more  than 
the  mortal  form  of  some  old  woman  about  the  establishment, 
who  had  a  &ncy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother,  and  who. 
Laving  perhaps  (as  your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  were  rather 
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Btraitened  for  room)  been  dislodged  from  her  chamber  for  my 
accommodation,  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and  returned  by 
twelve  to  her  old  haunt  Under  this  persuasion  I  moved  my- 
self in  bed  and  coughed  a  little,  to  make  the  intruder  sensible 
of  my  being  in  possession  of  the  premises. — She  turned  slowly 
round,  but,  gracious  heaven  I  my  lord,  what  a  countenance  did 
she  display  to  me  !  There  was  no  longer  any  question  what  she 
was,  or  any  thought  of  her  being  a  living  being.  Upon  a  face 
which  wore  the  fixed  features  of  a  corpse,  were  imprinted  the 
traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous  passions  which  had  ani- 
mated her  while  she  lived.  The  body  of  spme  atrocious  criminal 
seemed  to  liave  been  given  up  from  the  grave,  and  the  soul 
restored  from  the  pen^  fire,  in  order  to  form,  for  a  space,  a 
union  with  the  ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I  started  up  in 
bed,  and  sat  upright,  supporting  myself  on  my  palms,  as  I  gazed 
on  this  horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made,  as  it  seemed,  a  single 
and  swift  stride  to  the  bed  where  I  lay,  and  squatted  herself 
down  upon  it,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  I  had  assumed 
in  the  extremity  of  horror,  advancing  her  diabolical  countenance 
within  half-a-yard  of  mine,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  intimate 
the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend." 

Here  General  Browne  stopped,  and  wiped  from  his  brow  the 
cold  perspiration  with  which  the  recollection  of  his  horrible 
vision  had  covered  it. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  no  coward.  I  have  been  in  all 
the  mortal  dangers  incidental  to  my  profession,  and  I  may  truly 
boast,  that  no  man  ever  knew  Richard  Browne  dishonour  the 
sword  he  wears ;  but  in  these  honible  circumstances,  under  the 
eyes,  and  as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  an  incarnation  of 
an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness  forsook  me,  all  manhood  melted  from 
me  like  wax  in  the  furnace,  and  I  felt  my  hair  individually 
bristle.  The  current  of  my  life-blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  sank 
back  in  a  swoon,  as  very  a  victim  to  panic  terror  as  ever  was  a 
village  girl,  or  a  chHd  of  ten  years  old.  How  long  I  lay  in  this 
condition  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 

**  But  I  was  roused  by  the  castle  clock  striking  one,  so  loud 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  in  the  very  room.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  dared  open  my  eyes,  lest  they  should  again  en- 
counter the  horrible  spectacle.  When,  however,  I  summoned 
courage  to  look  up,  she  was  no  longer  visible.  My  first  idea 
was  to  pull  my  bell,  wake  the  servants,  and  remove  to  a  garret 
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or  a  hay-loft,  to  be  ensured  against  a  second  visitation.  Naj, 
I  will  confess  the  truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered,  not  by 
the  shame  of  exposing  myself,  but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  bell- 
cord  hung  by  the  chimney,  I  might,  in  making  my  way  to  it, 
be  again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figiired  to  myself, 
might  be  still  lurking  about  some  comer  of  the  apartment. 

"  I  wOl  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot  and  cold  feyer-fits 
tormented  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  through  broken  sleep, 
weaiy  vigils,  and  that  dubious  state  which  forms  the  neutral 
ground  between  them.  A  hundred  terrible  objects  appeared  to 
haunt  me ;  but  there  .was  the  great  difference  betwixt  tiie  vision 
which  I  have  described,  and  those  which  followed,  that  I  knew 
the  last  to  be  deceptions  of  my  own  fancy  and  over-excited 
nerves. 

"  Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I  rose  from  my  bed  ill  in  health 
and  humiliated  in  mind.  I  W9s  ashamed  of  myself  as  a  man 
and  a  soldier,  and  still  more  so,  at  feeling  my  own  extreme 
desire  to  escape  from  the  haunted  f^)artment,  which,  however, 
conquered  all  other  considerations;  so  that,  huddling  on  my 
clothes  with  the  most  careless  haste,  I  made  my  escape  from 
your  lordship's  mansion,  to  seek  in  the  open  air  some  relief  to 
my  nervous  system,  shaken  as  it  was  by  this  horrible  rencounter 
with  a  visitant,  for  such  I  must  believe  her,  from  the  other 
world.  Your  lordship  haa  now  heard  the  cause  of  my  discom- 
posure, and  of  my  sudden  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  castle. 
In  other  places  I  trust  we  may  often  meet ;  but  God  protect  me 
from  ever  spending  a  second  night  under  that  roof!" 

Strange  as  the  Generars  tale  was,  he  spoke  with  such  a  deep 
air  of  conviction,  that  it  cut  short  all  the  usual  commentaries 
which  are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord  Woodville  never  once 
asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition, 
or  suggested  any  of  the  possibilities  by  which  it  is  fashionable 
to  explain  supernatural  appearances,  as  wild  vagaries  of  the 
fancy,  or  deceptions  of  the  optic  nerves.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  he 
had  heard;  and,  after  a  considerable  pause,  regretted,  with 
much  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  early  friend  should  in  his 
house  have  suffered  so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear  Browne,"  he 
continued,  "that  it  is  the  imhappy,  though  most  unexpected 
result  of  an  experiment  of  my  own  I    You  must  know,  that  for 
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my  Either  and  grandfather's  time,  at  least,  the  apartment  which 
was  assigned  to  you  last  night,  had  been  shut  on  account  of 
reports  that  it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural  sights  and  noises. 
When  I  came,  a  few  weeks  since,  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
I  thought  the  accommodation,  which  the  castle  afforded  for  my 
friends,  was  not  extensive  enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invisible  world  to  retain  possession  of  a  comfortable  sleeping 
apartment.  I  therefore  caused  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  as  we 
call  it,  to  be  opened ;  and  without  destaroying  its  air  of  antiquity, 
I  had  such  new  articles  of  furniture  placed  in  it  as  became  the 
modem  times.  Yet,  as  the  opinion  tiiat  the  room  was  haunted 
very  strongly  prevailed  among  the  domestics,  and  was  also  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  many  of  my  fHends,  I  feared  some 
prejudice  might  be  entertained  by  the  first  occupant  <^  the 
Tapestried  Chamber,  which  might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  r^wrt 
which  it  had  laboured  under,  and  so  disappoint  my  purpose  of 
rendering  it  a  useful  part  of  the  house.  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
Browne,  that  your  arrivrd  yesterday,  agreeable  to  me  for  a 
thousand  reasons  besides,  seemed  the  most  fevourable  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  the  unpleasant  rumours  which  attached  to 
the  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubitable,  and  your  mind 
free  of  any  pre-occupation  on  the  subject.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
have  chosen  a  more  fitting  subject  for  my  experiment. 

"Upon  my  life,"  said  Ceneral  Browne,  somewhat  hastily, 
"I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  lordship — very  particularly 
indebted  indeed.  I  am  likely  to  remember  for  some  time  the 
consequences  of  the  experiment,  as  your  lordship  is  pleased  to 
call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  uigust,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lord  Wood- 
ville.  "  You  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  single  moment,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  I  could  not  augur  the  possibility  of  the  pain 
to  which  you  have  been  so  unhappily  exposed.  I  was  yesterday 
morning  a  complete  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances. Nay,  I  am  sure  that  had  I  told  you  what  was  said  about 
that  room,  those  very  reports  would  have  induced  you,  by  your 
own  choice,  to  select  it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my 
misfortune,  perhaps  my  error,  but  really  cannot  be  termed  my 
fault,  that  you  have  been  afflicted  so  strangely." 

"Strangely  indeed!"  said  the  General,  resuming  his  good 
temper;  "and  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  right  to  be 
offended  with  your  lordship  for  treating  me  like  what  I  used 
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to  think  myself — ^a  man  of  some  firmness  and  oonrage. — ^But  I 
see  my  post  horses  are  arrived,  and  I  must  not  detain  yoor 
lordship  from  your  amusement." 

"Nay,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "since  you 
cannot  stay  with  us  another  day,  which,  indeed,  I  can  no 
longer  urge,  give  me  at  least  half-an-hour  more.  You  used  to 
love  pictures,  and  I  have  a  gallery  of  portraits,  some  of  them 
by  Vandyke,  representing  ancestry  to  whom  this  property  and 
castle  formerly  belonged.  I  think  that  several  of  them  will 
strike  you  as  possessing  merit" 

Oeneral  Browne  accepted  the  invitation,  though  somewhat 
unwillingly.  It  was  evident  he  was  not  to  breathe  freely  or  at 
ease  till  he  left  Woodville  Castle  &r  behind  him.  He  could 
not  refrise  his  friend's  invitation,  however;  and  the  less  so, 
that  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  the  peevishness  which  he  had 
displayed  towards  his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  General,  therefore,  followed  Lord  WoodviUe  through 
several  rooms,  into  a  long  gallery  hung  with  pictures,  which  the 
latter  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  telling  the  names,  and  giving 
some  account  of  the  personages  whose  portraits  presented  them- 
selves in  progression.  General  Browne  was  but  little  interested 
in  the  details  which  these  accounts  conveyed  to  him.  They 
were,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are  usually  found  in  an  old 
family  gallery.  Here  was  a  cavalier  who  had  ruined  the  estate 
in  the  royal  cause ;  there  a  fine  lady  who  had  reinstated  it  by 
contracting  a  match  with  a  wealthy  Roundhead.  There  hung 
a  gallant  who  had  been  in  danger  for  corresponding  with  the 
exiled  Ck)urt  at  Saint  Germains ;  here  one  who  had  taken  arms 
for  William  at  the  Revolution;  and  there  a  third  that  had 
thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of  Whig  and  Tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming  these  words  into  his 
guest's  ear,  "  against  the  stomach  of  his  sense,"  they  gained  the 
middle  of  the  gallery,  when  he  beheld  Greneral  Browne  suddenly 
start,  and  assume  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise,  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  as  his  eyes  were  caught  and  suddenly  rivetted  by  a 
portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a  sacque,  the  fashionable  dress  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  There  she  is  !"  he  exclaiqjed  ;  "  there  she  is,  in  form  and 
features,  though  inferior  in  demoniac  expression  to  the  accursed 
hag  who  visited  me  last  night !" 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  young  noblemai^  "  there  oaa 
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remain  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your 
apparition*  That  is  the  picture  of  a  wretched  ancestress  of 
mine,  of  whose  crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded 
in  a  family  history  in  my  charter-chest.  The  recital  of  them 
would  be  too  horrible ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  you  fatal 
apartment  incest  and  imnatural  murder  were  committed.  I 
will  restore  it  to  the  solitude  to  which  the  better  judgment  of 
those  who  preceded  me  had  consigned  it ;  and  never  shall  any 
one,  so  long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of 
the  supernatural  horrors  which  could  shake  such  courage  as 
yours." 

Thus  the  fHends,  who  had  met  with  such  glee,  parted  in  a 
veiy  different  mood ;  Lord  Woodville  to  command  the  Tapes- 
tried Chamber  to  be  unmantled,  and  the  door  built  up ;  and 
General  Browne  to  seek  in  some  less  beautiful  country,  and  with 
some  less  dignified  friend,  forgetfulness  of  the  painful  night 
which  he  had  passed  in  Woodville  Castle. 


VOL.  )UL  ^  D 
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DEATH  OF  THE  LAIKD'S  JOCK. 


The  manner  in  which  this  ti-ifle  was  introdtuxd  at  the  time  to 
Mr,  F.  M,  Reynolds^  editor  of  the  Keepsake  of  1828,  leaves  no 
occasion  for  a  preface, 

Auffust  1831.  • 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   KEEPSAKE. 

You  have  asked  me,  sir,  to  point  out  a  subject  for  the 
pencil,  and  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  your  request ; 
although  I  am  not  certainly  unaccustomed  to  literary  composi- 
tion, or  a  total  stranger  to  the  stores  of  histoiy  and  tradition, 
which  afford  the  best  copies  for  the  painter's  art.  But  although 
sicut  pictura  poesis  is  an  ancient  and  undisputed  axiom — al- 
though poetry  and  painting  both  address  themselves  to  the 
same  object  of  exciting  the  human  imagination,  by  presenting 
to  it  pleasing  or  sublime  images  of  ideal  scenes ;  yet  the  one 
conveying  itself  through  the  ears  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
other  applying  itself  only  to  the  eyes,  the  subjects  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  bard  or  tale-teller  are  often  totally  unfit  for 
painting,  where  the  artist  must  present  in  a  single  glance  all 
that  his  art  has  power  to  tell  us.  The  artist  can  neither  recapi- 
tulate the  past  nor  intimate  the  future.  The  single  now  is  all 
which  he  can  present ;  and  hence,  imquestionably,  many  sub- 
jects which  delight  us  in  poetry,  or  in  narrative,  whether  real 
or  fictitious,  cannot  with  advantage  be  transferred  to  the 
canvas. 

Being  in  some  degree  aware  of  these  difficulties,  though 
doubtless  unacquainted  both  with  their  extent,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  modified  or  surmounted,  I  have,  never- 
theless^ ventured  to  draw  up  the  following  traditional  narrative, 
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as  a  story  in  which,  when  the  general  details  are  knowii,  the 
interest  is  so  much  concentrated  in  one  strong  moment  of 
agonising  passion,  that  it  can  be  imderstood,  and  sympathised 
with,  at  a  single  glance.  I  therefore  presume  that  it  may  be 
acceptable  as  a  hint  to  some  one  among  the  numerous  artists, 
who  have  of  late  years  distinguished  themselves  as  rearing  up 
and  supporting  the  British  school 
Enough  has  been  said  and  sung  about 

The  well-contested  ground, 
The  irarlike  border-land — 

to  render  the  habits  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  them  before 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  familiar  to  most  of  your 
readers.  The  rougher  and  sterner  features  of  their  character 
were  softened  by  their  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  from  which 
has  arisen  the  saying  that,  on  the  frontiers,  every  dale  had  its 
battle,  and  every  river  its  song.  A  rude  species  of  chivalry 
was  in  constant  use,  and  single  combats  were  practised  as  the 
amusement  of  the  few  intervals  of  truce  which  suspended  the 
exercise  of  war.  The  inveteracy  of  this  custom  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  incident  :— 

Bernard  Qilpin,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  the  first  who  under- 
took to  preach  the  Protestant  doctrines  to  the  Border  dalesmen, 
was  surprised,  on  entering  one  of  their  churches,  to  see  a 
gauntlet,  or  mail-glove,  hanging  above  the  altar.  Upon  in- 
quiring the  meaning  of  a  symbol  so  indecorous  being  displayed 
in  that  saered  place,  he  was  informed  by  the  clerk,  thai  the 
glove  was  that  of  a  famous  swordsman,  who  hung  it  there  as  an 
emblem  of  a  general  challenge  and  gage  of  battle,  to  any  who 
should  dare  to  take  the  fatal  token  down.  **  Reach  it  to  me," 
said  the  reverend  churchman.  The  clerk  and  sexton  equally 
declined  the  perilous  office ;  and  the  good  Bernard  Qilpin  was 
obliged  to  remove  the  glove  with  his  own  hands,  desiring  those 
who  were  present  to  inform  the  champion,  that  he,  and  no 
other,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  gage  of  defiance.  But  the 
champion  was  as  much  ashamed  to  face  Bernard  Qilpin  as 
the  officials  of  the  church  had  been  to  displace  his  pleidge  of 
combat 

The  date  of  the  fi^owing  story  is  about  the  latter  years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  the  events  took  plac«  in  Liddes- 
dule,  a  hilly  and  pastoral  district  of  Roxburghshire,  which,  on  a 
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part  of  its  boundary,  Ib  divided  firom  England  only  by  a  small 
river. 

During  the  good  old  times  of  rugging  and  riving  (that  is, 
tugging  and  tearing),  under  which  term  the  disorderly  doings 
of  the  warlike  age  are  affectionately  remembered,  this  valley 
was  principally  cultivated  by  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  Armstrongs. 
The  chief  of  this  warlike  race  was  the  Laird  of  Mangertown. 
At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  estate  of  Mangertown, 
with  the  power  and  dignity  of  chief,  was  possessed  by  John 
Armstrong,  a  man  of  great  size,  strength,  and  courage.  While 
his  father  was  alive,  he  was  distinguished  from  others  of  his 
clan  who  bore  the  same  name,  by  the  epithet  of  the  Ladrd^i 
Jock,  that  is  to  say,  the  Laird's  son  Jock,  or  Jack.  This 
name  he  distinguished  by  so  many  bold  and  desperate  achieve- 
ments, that  he  retained  it  even  after  his  fether's  death,  and 
is  mentioned  under  it  both  in  authentic  records  and  in  tra- 
dition. Some  of  his  feats  are  recorded  in  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  and  others  mentioned  in  contemporary 
chronicles. 

At  the  species  of  singular  combat  which  we  have  described, 
the  Laird's  Jock  was  unrivalled ;  and  no  champion  of  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  or  Northumberland,  ooald  endure  the 
sway  of  the  huge  two-handed  sword  which  he  wielded,  and 
which  few  others  could  even  lift.  This  **  awful  sword,"  as  the 
common  people  term  it,  was  as  dear  to  him  as  Durindana  or 
Fushberta  to  their  respective  masters,  and  was  nearly  as  for- 
midable to  his  enemies  as  those  renowned  fidchions  im)ved  to 
the  foes  of  Christendom.  The  wei^n  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  a  celebrated  English  outlaw  named  Hobbie  Noble,  who, 
having  committed  some  deed  for  which  he  was  in  danger  from 
justice,  fled  to  Liddesdale,  and  became  a  follower,  or  rather  a 
brother-in-anns,  to  the  renowned  Laird's  Jock ;  tUl,  venturing 
into  Engluid  with  a  small  escort,  a  faithless  guide,  and  with 
a  light  single-handed  sword  instead  of  his  ponderous  brand, 
Hobbie  Noble,  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  made  prisoner 
and  executed. 

With  this  weapon,  and  by  means  of  his  own  strength  and 
address,  the  Laird's  Jock  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  best 
swordsman  on  the  Border  side,  and  defeated  or  slew  many  who 
ventured  to  dispute  with  him  the  formidable  title. 

But  years  pass  on  with  the  strong  and  the  brave  as  with  the 
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feeble  and  the  timid.  In  process  of  time,  the  Laird's  Jock  grew 
incapable  of  wielding  his  weapons,  and  finally  of  all  active  ex- 
ertion, even  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  The  disabled  champion 
became  at  length  totally  bed-ridden,  and  entirely  dependent  for 
his  comfort  on  the  pious  duties  of  an  only  daughter,  his  per- 
petual attendant  and  companion. 

Besides  this  dutiful  child,  the  Laird^s  Jock  had  an  only  son, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  perilous  task  of  leading  the  clan  to 
battle,  and  maintaining  the  warlike  renown  of  his  native  country, 
which  was  now  disputed  by  the  English  upon  many  occasions. 
The  young  Armstrong  was  active,  brave,  and  strong,  and  brought 
home  from  dangerous  adventures  many  tokens  of  decided  success. 
Still  the  ancient  chief  conceived,  as  it  would  seem,  that  his  son 
was  scarce  yet  entitled  by  age  and  experience  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  two-handed  sword,  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  so  dreadfully  distinguished. 

At  length,  an  English  champion,  one  of  the  name  of  Foster 
(if  I  rightly  recollect),  had  the  audacity  to  send  a  challenge  to 
the  best  swordsman  in  Liddes4ale;  and  young  Armstrong,  burn- 
ing for  chivalrous  distinction,  accepted  the  challenge. 

The  heart  of  the  disabled  old  man  swelled  with  joy  when  he 
heard  that  the  challenge  was  passed  and  accepted,  and  the 
meeting  fixed  at  a  neutral  spot,  used  as  the  place  of  rencontre 
*jpon  such  occasions,  and  which  he  himself  had  distinguished 
by  numerous  victories.  He  exulted  so  much  in  the  conquest 
which  he  anticipated,  that,  to  nerve  his  son  to  still  bolder 
exertions,  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  champion  of  his  clan  and 
province,  the  celebrated  weapon  which  he  had  hitherto  retained 
in  his  own  custody. 

This  was  not  aU.  When  the  day  of  combat  arrived,  the 
Laird's  Jock,  in  spite  of  his  daughter's  affectionate  remon- 
strances, determined,  though  he  had  not  left  his  bed  for  two 
years,  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the  duel  His  will  was  still 
a  law  to  his  people,  who  bore  him  on  their  shoulders,  wrapped 
in  plaids  and  blankets,  to  the  spot  where  the  combat  was  to 
take  place,  and  seated  him  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  is  still 
called  the  Laird's  Jock's  stone.  There  he  remained  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  lists  or  barrier,  within  which  the  champions  were 
about  to  meet.  His  daughter,  having  done  all  she  could  for 
his  accommodation,  stood  motionless  beside  him,  divided  be- 
tween anxiety  for  his  health,  and  for  the  ev^t  of  the  combat 
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to  her  beloved  brother.  Ere  yet  the  fight  began,  the  old  men 
gazed  on  their  chief,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  after  several 
years,  and  sadly  compared  his  altered  features  and  wasted 
frame,  with  the  paragon  of  strength  and  manly  beauty  which 
they  once  remembered.  The  young  men  gazed  on  his  large 
form  and  powerful  make,  as  upon  some  antediluvian  giant  who 
had  survived  the  destruction  of  the  Flood. 

But  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  both  sides  recalled  the 
attention  of  every  one  to  the  lists,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
numbers  of  both  nations  eager  to  witness  the  event  of  the  day. 
The  combatants  met.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  struggle : 
the  Scottish  champion  felL  Foster,  placing  his  foot  on  his 
antagonist,  seized  on  the  redoubted  sword,  so  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  its  aged  owner,  and  brandished  it  over  his  head  as  a 
trophy  of  his  conquest.  The  English  shouted  in  triumph.  But 
the  despairing  cry  of  the  aged  champion,  who  saw  his  country 
dishonoured,  and  his  sword,  long  the  terror  of  their  race,  in 
possession  of  an  Englishman,  was  heard  high  above  the  accla- 
mations of  victory.  He  seemed,  for  an  instant,  animated  by  all 
his  wonted  power ;  for  he  started  from  the  rock  on  which  he 
sat,  and  while  the  garments  with  which  he  had  been  invested 
fell  from  his  wasted  frame,  and  showed  the  ruins  of  his  strength, 
he  tossed  his  arms  wildly  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation, horror,  and  despair,  which,  tradition  says,  was  heard  to 
a  preternatural  distance,  and  resembled  the  cry  of  a  dying  lion 
more  than  a  human  sound. 

His  Mends  received  him  in  their  arms  as  he  sank  utterly 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  and  bore  him  back  to  his  castle  in  mute 
sorrow ;  while  his  daughter  at  once  wept  for  her  brother,  and 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  and  soothe  the  despair  of  her  father. 
But  this  was  impossible ;  the  old  man's  only  tie  to  life  was  rent 
rudely  asunder,  and  his  heart  had  broken  with  it.  The  death 
of  his  son  had  no  part  in  his  sorrow.  If  he  thought  of  him  at 
all,  it  was  as  the  degenerate  boy,  through  whom  the  honour  of 
his  country  and  dan  had  been  lost ;  and  he  died  in  the  course 
of  three  days,  never  even  mentioning  his  name,  but  pouring  out 
unintermitted  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  his  sword. 

I  conceive,  that  the  instant  when  the  disabled  chief  was 
roused  into  a  last  exertion  by  the  agony  of  the  moment  is 
fiivourable  to  the  object  of  a  painter.  He  might  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  contrasting  the  form  of  the  rugged  old  man,  in  the 
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extremity  of  furious  despair,  with  the  softness  and  beauty  of  tlie 
female  form.  The  fatal  field  might  be  thrown  into  perspectiye, 
80  as  to  give  fiill  effect  to  these  two  principal  figures,  and  with 
the  single  explanation  that  the  piece  represented  a  soldier  be- 
holding his  son  slain,  and  the  honour  of  his  country  lost,  the 
picture  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible  at  the  first  glance.  If 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  show  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
conflict,  it  might  be  indicated  by  the  pennon  of  Saint  Qeorge 
being  displayed  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  and  that  of  Saint  Andrew 
at  the  other. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Author  of  Waybblxt. 
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Nora  A,  p.  75. — Lord  oj  GiusLAin). 

He  was  a  historical  hero,  faithftilly  attached,  as  U  here  expressed,  to 
Ring  Richard,  and  is  noticed  with  distinction  in  the  romance  mentioned  m 
the  Introduction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  romance,  mention  is  made  of  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  king  retnms  three  times  with  a  fresh  suit  of 
armonr,  which  acted  as  a  disguise  ;  and  at  each  appearance,  some  knight  of 
great  prowess  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  him.  When  Richard  returned 
the  second  time,  the  following  is  Mr.  Ellis's  account  of  his  proceedings : — 
"  He  now  mounted  a  bay  horse,  assumed  a  suit  of  armour  painted  red, 
and  a  helmet,  the  crest  of  which  was  a  red  hound,  with  a  long  taU  which 
reached  to  the  earth  ;  an  emblem  intended  to  convey  his  indignation  against 
the  heathen  hounds  who  defiled  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  determination  to 
attempt  their  destruction.  Having  sufficiently  signalised  himself  in  his 
new  disguise,  he  rode  into  the  ranks  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  more 
formidable  adversary ;  and,  delivering  his  spear  to  his  squire,  took  his 
mace,  and  assaulted  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  a  knight  whose  prowess  was 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Sir  Thomas,  apparently  not  at 
all  disordered  by  a  blow  which  would  have  felled  a  common  adversary, 
calmly  advised  him  to  go  and  amuse  himself  elsewhere ;  but  Richard,  hav- 
ing aimed  at  him  a  second  and  more  violent  stroke,  by  which  his  hehnet 
was  nearly  crushed,  he  returned  it  with  such  vigour  that  the  king  lost  his 
stimips,  and,  recovering  himself  with  some  difficulty,  rode  off  with  all  speed 
into  the  forest." — Ellis's  Specimens,  pp.  198,  194. 

NoTB  B,  p.  814. — Dbath  of  Graitd  Master  Or  thb  Tbicflaba. 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  the  supposed  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
was  taken  fh>m  the  real  tragedy  enacted  by  Saladin,  upon  the  person  of 
Arnold  or  Reginald  de  Chatillon.  This  person,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had 
seized  a  castle  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  from  whence  he  made  plundering 
excursions,  and  insulted  and  abused  the  pUgrims  who  were  on  their  journey 
to  Mecca.  It  was  chiefly  on  his  account  that  Saladin  declared  war  against 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  last  Latin  King  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Christian 
monarch  was  defeated  by  Saladin  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
having  been  made  prisoner,  with  Chatillon  and  others,  was  conducted  before 
the  Soldan.  The  victor  presented  to  his  exhausted  captive  a  cup  of  sherbet, 
cooled  in  snow.  Lusignan  having  drunk,  was  about  to  hand  the  cup  to 
Chatillon  when  the  Sultan  interfered.  **  Your  person,"  he  said,  "  my  royal 
prisoner,  is  sacred,  but  the  cup  of  Saladin  must  not  be  profaned  by  a  blas- 
phemous robber  and  ruffian. "  So  saying,  he  slew  the  captive  knight  by  a 
blow  of  his  scimitar. —See  Gibbon's  History. 
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While  warring  in  the  Holy  Land,  Richard  was  seized  with  an  ague. 

The  best  leeches  of  the  camp  were  nnable  to  effect  the  core  of  the  King's 
disease  ;  bat  the  prayers  of  the  army  were  more  snooeesfnl.  He  became 
oonvuleacent^  and  the  first  symptom  of  his  recovery  was  a  violent  longing 
for  pork.  But  pork  was  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  had  an  abhorrence  for  swine's  flesh  ;  and 


"  though  his  men  should  be  hanged, 

They  ne  might,  in  that  countrty, 

For  gold,  ne  silver,  ne  no  mon6y, 

Nu  pork  find,  take,  ne  get, 

That  Ring  Richard  might  angfat  of  eat. 

An  old  knight  with  Richard  biding. 

When  he  heard  of  that  tiding, 

That  the  kingis  wants  were  swyche. 

To  the  steward  he  spake  privyliche — 

'  Our  lord  the  king  sore  is  sick,  I  wis, 

/Lfter  porck  he  alonged  is ; 

Ye  may  none  find  to  selle ; 

No  man  he  hardy  him  so  to  telle  I 

If  he  did  he  might  die. 

Now  behoves  to  done  as  I  shall  say, 

Tho*  he  wete  nought  of  that 

Take  a  Saracen,  yonng  and  fat ; 

In  haste  let  the  thief  be  slain. 

Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flayn ; 

And  sodden  ftill  hastily. 

With  powder  and  with  spicery. 

And  with  8aflh>n  of  good  coloi^r. 

When  the  king  thereof  feels  savoiir, 

Out  of  ague  if  he  be  went, 

He  shall  have  thereto  gocd  taltat 

When  he  has  a  good  taste. 


And  eaten  well  a  good  repast, 
And  supped  of  the  brewia*  a  sup, 
Slept  after  and  swet  a  drop, 
Throng  Goddis  help  and  my  eounsafl, 
Soon  he  shall  be  ftesh  and  hail.' 
The  sooth  to  say,  at  wordes  few. 
Slain  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 
Before  the  king  it  was  forth  brought : 
Quod  his  men,  'Lord,  we  have  porh 

sought ; 
Eates  and  sups  of  the  brewis  soote.f 
Thorough  grace  of  Ood  it  shall  be  youi 

boot.' 
Before  King  Kichard  oarff  a  knight. 
He  ate  faster  than  he  carve  might. 
The  king  ate  the  flesh  and  gnewt  the 

bones. 
And  drank  well  after  for  the  nonoe. 
And  when  he  had  eaten  enough. 
His  folk  hem  turned  away,  and  lough.  | 
He  lay  still  and  drew  in  his  arm ; 
His  chamberlain  him  wrapped  warm. 
He  lay  and  slept,  and  swet  a  stound. 
And  became  whole  and  sound. 
King  Richard  clad  tdm  and  aroee. 
And  walked  abouten  in  the  dose." 


An  attack  of  the  Saracens  was  repelled  by  Richard  In  person,  the  conse* 
quence  of  which  is  told  in  the  following  lines : — 
*' When   King    Richard    had  rested   a    Serve  me  therewith  at  my  souperel* 


nrhyle, 

A  knight  his  arms  *gan  unlace, 

Him  to  comfort  and  solace. 

Him  was  brought  a  sop  In  wine. 
*  The  head  of  that  like  swine, 

That  I  of  ate  I '  (the  cook  he  badeX 
'  For  feebl*  I  am,  and  faint  and  mad. 

Of  mine  evil  now  I  am  fear; 


Quod  the  cook, '  That  head  I  ne  have.' 
Then  said  the  king,  '  So  God  me  save. 
But  I  see  the  head  of  that  swine, 
For  sooth,  thou  shalt  lesen  thine  I ' 
The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be ; 
Re  fet  the  head  and  let  him  see. 
He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  eiy— 
'  Lo,  here  the  head !  my  Lord,  meroy  I 


♦  Broth. 


t  Sweet 


X  Gnawed. 


i  Laughed. 
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The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  master  would  be 
stmck  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  banquet  to  which  he 
owed  his  recovery,  but  his  fears  were  soon  dissijMtted. 

*'  The  Bwarte  tIs  *  when  the  king  seeth,-  While  we  may  to  any  assault 

His  black  beard  and  white  teeth,  Slee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  take. 

How  his  lippea  grinned  wide.  And  aeethen  and  roasten  and  do  hea 

'  What  devU  ia  this  ? '  the  king  cried,  bake. 

And  gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wode,  [AndJ  gnawen  her  flesh  to  the  bones  I 

'  What  I  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good?  Now  I  have  it  proved  once. 

That,  never  erst  I  nought  wist  I  For  hunger  ere  I  be  wo. 

By  Ood's  death  and  his  uprist,  I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo  I"* 
Shall  we  never  die  for  defiiiult. 

The  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  conditions  of  safety  to  the 
inhabitants ;  while  all  the  public  treasure,  military  machines,  and  arms, 
were  delivered  to  the  victors,  together  with  the  farther  ransom  of  one 
hundred  thousand  bezants.  After  this  capitulation,  the  following  extra- 
ordinary scene  took  place.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  humorous 
and  amiable  George  Ellis,  the  collector  and  the  editor  of  these  Romances. 

*'  Though  the  garrison  had  faithfully  performed  the  other  articles  of  their 
contract,  they  were  unable  to  restore  the  cross,  whicb  was  not  in  their 
possession,  and  were  therefore  treated  by  the  Christians  with  great  cruelty. 
Daily  reports  of  their  sufferings  were  carried  to  Saladin ;  and  as  many  of 
them  were  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solici- 
tation  of  their  friends,  despatched  an  embassy  to  King  Richard  with 
magnificent  presents,  which  he  offered  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives. 
The  ambassadors  were  persons  the  most  respectable  from  their  age,  their 
rank,  and  their  eloquence.  They  delivered  their  message  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  humility,  and  without  arraigning  the  justice  of  the  conqueror  in  his 
severe  treatment  of  their  countrymen,  only  solicited  a  period  to  that 
severity,  laying  at  his  feet  the  treasures  with  which  they  were  intrusted, 
and  pledging  themselves  and  their  master  for  the  payment  of  any  farther 
sums  which  he  might  demand  as  the  price  of  mercy. 

"  King  Richard  spake  with  wordes  mOd,  To  his  treasure  have  T  no  need  I 

*  The  gold  to  take,  Ood  me  shield !  But  for  my  love  I  yon  bid. 

Among  yon  partes  t  every  charge.  To  meat  with  me  that  ye  dwell ; 

I  brought  in  shippes  and  in  barge.  And  afterward  I  shall  you  tell. 

More  gold  and  silver  with  roe,  Thorough  counsel  I  shaU  you  answer. 

Than  has  your  lord,  and  swilke  three.  What  bode  t  ye  shall  to  your  lord  bear.* 

"  The  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted.  Richard,  in  the  meantime, 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  marshal  that  he  should  repair  to  the  prison,  select 
a  certain  number  of  the  most  distinguished  captives,  and,  after  carefully 
noting  their  names  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  cause  their  heads  to  be  instantly 
struck  off ;  that  these  beads  should  be  delivered  to  the  cook  with  instmo- 
tions  to  clear  away  the  hair,  and  after  boiling  them  in  a  caldron,  to  dis- 
tribute them  on  several  platters,  one  to  each  guest,  observing  to  fasten  on 
the  forehead  of  each  the  piece  of  parchment  expressing  the  name  and  family 
of  the  victim. 

*  Black  face.  t  Divide.  t  Message. 
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"  '  An  hot  head  bring  me  befoni« 
As  I  weare  well  apayed  withal). 
Sat  thereof  fast  I  ahall: 
As  it  were  a  tender  chick. 
To  see  how  the  others  will  Uksi* 

^Tliis  honible  order  wm  punctoally  executed.  At  noon  the  gnesta 
were  summoned  to  wash  by  the  mosic  of  the  waits  ;  the  king  took  his  seat, 
Attended  by  the  principal  oflScers  of  bis  conrt,  at  the  high  table,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  marshalled  at  a  long  table  below  him.  On  the  cloth 
were  placed  portions  of  salt  at  the  osnal  distances,  but  neither  bread,  wine^ 
nor  water.  The  ambassadors,  rather  surprised  a4;  this  omission,  but  still 
free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  the  dinner,  which 
was  announced  by  the  sounds  of  pipe<i,  trumpets,  and  tabours ;  and  beheld, 
with  horror  and  dismay,  the  unnatural  banquet  introduced  by  the  steward 
and  his  oflScers.  Yet  their  sentiments  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  even 
their  fears,  were  for  a  time  suspended  by  their  curiosity.  Their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  king,  who,  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenance, 
swallowed  the  morsels  as  fast  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  the  knight 
who  carved  them. 

"  Every  man  then  poked  other ; 
They  said,  '  This  is  the  devil's  brother. 
That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eats !' 

"Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fixed  on  the  smoking  heads 
before  them  ;  they  traced  in  the  swollen  and  distorted  features  the  resem- 
blance  of  a  friend  or  near  relation,  and  received  from  the  fatal  scroll  which 
accompanied  each  dish  the  sad  assurance  that  this  resemblance  was  not 
imaginary.  They  sat  in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  fate  in  that  of 
their  countrymen,  while  their  ferocious  entertainer,  with  fury  in  his  eyes, 
but  with  courtesy  on  his  lips,  insulted  them  by  frequent  invitations  to 
merriment.  At  length  this  first  course  was  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties,  accompanied  by  the  richest  wines. 
The  king  then  apologised  to  them  for  what  had  p&Med,  which  he  attributed 
to  his  ignorance  of  their  taste ;  and  assured  them  of  his  religious  respect 
for  their  character  as  ambassadors,  and  of  his  readiness  to  grant  them  a 
safe-oonduct  for  their  return.  This  boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to 
claim ;  and 

•*  King  Richard  spake  to  an  old  roan.  And  slay  the  Saracens  downright, 

'  Wendes  home  to  your  Soudan  I  Wash  the  flesh,  and  mast  the  head. 

His  melancholy  that  ye  abate ;  With  oo  *  Saracen  I  may  well  feed 

And  sayes  that  ye  came  too  late.  Well  a  nine  or  a  ten 

Too  slowly  was  your  time  y-gueased ;  Of  my  good  Christian  men. 

Ere  ye  came  the  flesh  was  dressed.  King  Richard  shall  warrant, 

That  men  shoolden  serve  with  me,  There  Is  no  flesh  so  nourissant 

Thus  at  noon,  and  my  meynie.  Unto  an  English  man. 

Bay  him,  it  shall  him  nought  avail.  Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  swan. 

Though  he  for-bar  us  our  vitail,  Cow  ne  ox,  sheep  ne  swine. 
Bread,  wine,  fish,  flesh,  salmon,  and    As  the  heaid  of  a  Saraxyn. 

eonger ;  There  he  is  (kt,  and  thereto  tender. 

Of  us  none  shall  die  with  hungex  And  my  men  be  lean  and  slender. 
While  we  may  wenden  to  flght,  *  One. 
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While  any  Saracen  qnlck  be.  And  ereiy  day  we  riuUI  eat 

Urand  now  in  this  Syrie,  All  so  many  as  we  may  get 

For  meat  will  we  nothing  care.  To  England  will  we  nought  gon, 

Abonten  test  we  shall  fare.  Till  they  be  eaten  every  one. ' " 

Ellis's  Speeimtm  o/Kariy  Engliak  Melrieal  Somancu,  vol.  it  p.  280. 

The  reader  may  be  onrions  to  know  owing  to  what  drcnmstancee  so 
extraordinary  an  invention  as  that  which  imputed  cannibalism  to  the  King 
of  England,  should  have  found  its  way  into  his  history.  Hr.  James,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  that  is  curious,  seems  to  have  traced  the  origin  of 
this  extraordinary  rumour. 

*'With  the  army  of  the  cross  also  was  a  multitude  of  men,"  the  same 
anthor  declares,  **  who  made  it  a  profession  to  be  without  money ;  they 
walked  barefoot,  carried  no  arms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  their  march,  living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  presenting  a  6i>ectacle  both 
disgusting  and  pitiable. 

*'A  Norman,  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  of  noble  birth,  but 
who,  having  lost  his  horse,  continued  to  follow  as  a  foot  soldier,  took  the 
strange  resolution  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vagabonds, 
who  willingly  received  him  as  their  king.  Amongst  the  Saracens  these  men 
became  well  known  under  the  name  of  Tfu^/ura  (which  Ouibert  translates 
Trudenies)t  and  were  beheld  with  great  horror,  from  the  general  persuasion 
that  they  fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies ;  a  report  which  was 
occasionally  justified,  and  which  the  King  of  the  Thafnrs  took  care  to  en* 
courage.  This  respectable  monarch  was  fluently  in  the  habit  of  stopping 
his  followers,  one  by  one,  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  of  causing  them  to  be 
searched  carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money  should 
render  them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  subjects.  If  even  two  sous  were 
found  upon  any  one,  he  was  instantly  expelled  the  society  of  his  tribe,  the 
king  bidding  him  contemptuously  buy  arms  and  fight 

"  This  troop,  so  far  from  being  cumbersome  to  the  army,  was  infinitely 
serviceable,  carrying  burdens,  bringing  in  forage,  provisions,  and  tribute ; 
working  the  machines  in  the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading  consternation 
among  the  Turks,  who  feared  death  fh>m  the  lances  of  the  knights  less  than 
that  farther  consummation  they  heard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the  Thafurs."  * 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  finding  the  taste  and 
ferocity  of  the  Thafurs  commemorated  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the 
Holy  Wars,  has  ascribed  their  practices  and  propensities  to  the  Monarch 
of  England,  whose  ferocity  was  considered  as  an  object  of  exaggeration  as 
legitimate  as  his  valour. 

»  James's  HUtory  qfadvoky,  p.  178w 
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Note,  p.  349. — Robeut  Donn*s  Poems. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  story  without  resting  attention  for  a  moment  on 
the  light  which  has  been  throi^-n  on  the  character  of  the  Highland  Drover 
since  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  by  the  account  of  a  droyer  poet,  by 
name  Robert  Mackay,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Rob  Donn,  %,e. 
brown  Robert,  and  certain  specimens  of  his  talents,  published  in  the  90th 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  picture  which  that  paper  gives  of 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  class  of  persons  with  which  the  general  reader 
would  be  apt  to  associate  no  ideas  but  those  of  wild  superstition  and  rude 
manners,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  quoting  two  of  the  songs  of  this  hitherto  unheard-of  poet  of  humble 
life.     They  are  thus  introduced  by  the  reviewer : — 

**  Upon  one  occasion,  it  seems,  Rob's  attendance  upon  his  roaster's  cattle 
business  detained  him  a  whole  year  from  home,  and  at  his  return  he  found 
that  a  fair  maiden,  to  whom  his  troth  had  been  plighted  of  yore,  had  lost 
aight  of  her  vows,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  a  rival  (a  car- 
penter by  trade),  who  had  profited  by  the  young  drover's  absence.  The 
following  song  was  composed  during  a  sleepless  night,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crieff,  in  Perthshire,  and  the  home  sickness  which  it  expresses  appears 
to  be  almost  as  much  that  of  the  deer-hunter  as  of  the  loving  swain  : — 

'  Sasy  ie  my  bed,  it  U  wsy, 

But  UU  not  to  $Uep  that  I  indine; 
Th4  vfind  wkittle$  northwards,  northwards. 

And  my  thoughts  movs  with  it. 
More  pleasant  were  it  to  be  with  thee 

In  the  little  glen  of  calves, 

Than  to  be  counting  of  droves 

In  the  enclosures  of  Criett 

Easy  is  my  b«t,  etc 

*  Great  Is  my  esteem  of  the  maiden, 

Towards  whose  dwelling  the  north  wind  blows ; 
Bhe  is  ever  clieerfol,  sportive,  kindly, 

Without  folly,  without  vanity,  without  pride 
True  is  her  heart — were  I  under  biding. 

And  fifty  men  In  pursuit  of  my  footsteps, 
I  should  find  protection,  when  they  surrounded  me  most  oloseiy. 
In  the  secret  recess  of  that  shieling. 

Easy  U  my  bed,  etc 
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*  Oh  for  the  dnj  for  taming  my  ftoe  homeward. 

That  I  may  m«  the  maiden  of  beanty  :— 
JoyfkU  wUl  U  be  to  me  to  be  wltb  thee. 

Pair  girl  with  the  long  heaTj  kwka  1— 
Clioioe  of  all  placee  for  deer  hnnting 

Are  the  brindled  rock  and  the  ridge  I 
How  aweet  at  erening  to  be  dragging  the  slain  dew 
Downwards  along  the  piper's  cairn  I 

Ea$jf  U  «y  bed,  tU. 

'  Great  is  my  esteem  for  the  maiden 

Who  parted  from  me  by  ttie  west  side  of  the  enclosed  field. 
Late  yet  again  will  she  linger  in  that  fold. 

Long  after  the  Idne  are  assembled. 
It  is  I  myself  who  have  taken  no  dislike  to  thee, 

Thongh  far  away  from  thee  am  1  now. 
It  is  for  the  thought  of  thee  that  sleep  flies  from  me ; 
Qreat  is  the  profit  to  me  of  thy  parting  kiss  1 
JEcuy  if  «y  bed,  etc 

'  Dear  to  me  are  the  boundaries  of  the  forest ; 
Faf  from  Crieff  is  my  heart ; 
My  remembrance  is  of  the  hillocks  of  sheep, 

And  the  heath  of  many  knolls. 
Oh  for  the  red-etreaked  flssnres  of  the  rock. 

Where  in  spring  time  the  fawns  leap ; 
Oh  for  the  crags  towards  which  the  wind  is  blowing-^ 
Cheap  would  be  my  bed  to  be  there  1 

Katif  ii  my  bed/  ttc 

**The  following  describes  Rob's  feelings  on  the  first  discovery  of  his 
damsel's  intidelity.  The  airs  of  both  those  pieces  are  his  own,  and,  the 
Highland  ladies  say,  very  beautifuL 

'  Heavy  to  me  is  the  shieling,  and  the  hum  that  is  in  it, 
Since  the  ear  that  was  wont  to  listen  is  now  no  more  on  the  watch. 
Where  is  Isabel,  the  courteous,  the  conversable,  a  sister  in  kindness? 
Where  is  Anne,  the  slender-browed,  the  turret-breasted,  whose  glossy  hair  pleased 

me  when  yet  a  boy  ? 
HHA  I  lohtU  an  hour  wu  wiy  rttuming « 
Ptdn  9%ek  as  that  tunaet  brought,  wh^U  avaUrth  metoteUitf 


I  traversed  the  fold,  and  upward  among  the  1 

Bach  place,  far  and  near,  wherein  1  was  wont  to  salute  my  love. 

When  I  looked  down  fh>m  the  crag,  and  beheld  the  fklr-halred  stranger  dallying 

with  his  bride, 
i  wished  that  I  had  never  revisited  the  glen  of  my  dreams. 
Sudi  tMmg$  canu  into  my  heart  as  that  sun  toas  going  dawn^ 
A  pcAn  of  which  I  shaU  nstfsr  bs  rid,  tehat  avaikth  me  to  tell  Uf 

Since  H  hath  been  heard  that  the  carpenter  hath  persuaded  thee. 
My  sleep  is  disturbed— busy  is  foolishness  within  me  at  midnights 
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Th«  kindness  that  has  be«n  between  ns,— I  esnnot  shake  off  that  mnnorj  th 

▼isions ; 
Thon  callest  me  not  to  thy  side ;  hot  lore  Is  to  me  for  a  messenger. 
Then  U  iMfi  within  me,  and  I  ton  to  Im  at  Ifborty; 
And  vom  (Ae  etoter  M  elinyt,  amd  (Ac  delnsiofi  i«  growing  to  mem  a  trm. 

•  Anne,  jellow-halred  daoghter  of  Donald,  sorely  thou  knowest  not  bow  it  is 
with  me— 
That  it  is  old  love,  nnrepald,  which  has  worn  down  from  me  my  strength ; 
That  when  far  from  thee,  beyond  many  monntains,  the  wound  in  my  heart  was 

throbbing. 
Stirring,  and  searching  for  ever,  as  when  I  sat  beside  thee  on  the  tnil 
Now,  tiUn,  huw  «M  thU  omot,  if  for  ever  lamtoht  withoiui  thee. 
My  tpirii  is  hrokem—give  me  one  kite  ere  I  leave  thie  landt 

'  Haoghtily  and  soomftiUy  the  maid  looked  npon  me ; 
Never  will  it  be  work  for  thy  fingers  to  unloose  the  band  from  my  enrls ; 
Thou  hast  been  absent  a  twelvemonth,  and  six  were  seeking  me  diligently ; 
Was  thy  superiority  so  high,  that  there  should  be  no  end  of  abiding  for  tbeet 
Hal  ha  I  ha /—hast  thou  at  Uut  become  tUJkf 
1$  U  love  that  ie  to  give  death  to  thu  f  surely  the  enemy  hat  ieon  in  no  hatte. 

'  But  how  shall  I  hate  thee,  even  though  towards  roe  thou  hast  become  eoldt 
When  my  discourse  is  most  angry  concerning  thy  name  in  thine  absence. 
Of  a  sudden  thine  image,  with  its  old  deamesa,  comes  visibly  into  my  mind ; 
And  a  secret  voice  wliispers,  that  love  will  yet  prevail  1 
And  I  beooms  twrety  for  it  anew,  darling, 
And  it  tpringi  up  at  that  how  lofty  ae  a  tower.* 

"  Rude  and  bald  aa  these  things  appear  in  a  verbal  translation,  and  rough 
as  they  might  possibly  appear,  even  were  the  originals  intelligible,  we  con* 
fese  we  are  disposed  to  think  they  would  of  themselves  justify  Dr.  Mackay 
(their  Editor)  in  placing  this  herdsman-lover  among  the  true  sooi  of  song." 
—Quarterly  Review,  No.  Xa,  July  1831. 
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AWIALLAH  BL  HaSQI,  288. 

Acetpe  hoO|  815. 

A.donbec,   the  MooxlBh  phyBidan. 


Su 


Ahrhnan,  bymn  of,  87. 
Albexic  Mortamar.    8w  Ttaeodorio. 
Arab  cavalry,  287 ;  bones,  288. 
AiWMiifn  of  Ricbard.    See  Cbareglta. 
ATUtria,  Arobdoke.    Sm  Leopold. 

Bahkxb,  Bngliab,  diapnte  aboat,  126; 
watcbed  by  Eennetb,  187 ;  stolen,  168. 

Berengaria,  Qaeen,  decoys  Kenneth  into 
her  tent,  14tf ;  her  agitation  at  the  re- 
8nlt»  160 ;  her  history,  170 ;  intercedes 
with  the  King  for  Kenneth,  177 ;  con- 
ciliatory visit  from  the  King,  210. 

Betrothed,  novel  of,  1. 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  272 ;  song  of  the  Bloody 
Vest,  270. 

Bloody  Vest,  iong,  270,  278. 

Calista,  Lady,  178. 

Gamp  of  the  Crusaders,  66 

Chapel  of  Engaddi,  61. 

Charegite  or  assassin,  907;  enters  the 
camp  as  a  marabont,  219;  attempt  to 
stab  the  King,  228. 

OcBor  de  I^ion.    See  Richard. 

Comrade  of  Montserrat,  6;  dissuades 
Richard  against  the  Hakim,  106 ;  plots 
against  Richard,  116;  incites  Leopold 
egalnst  him,  124 ;  torn  down  by  the 
bound,  266;  defied  to  combat,  258; 
his  confession  interrupted,  801 ;  over- 
thrown in  the  lists,  805 ;  stabbed  by 
the  Grand  Master,  815. 

Council  of  the  Crusaders,  201 ;  over  Con- 
rade's  treason,  267. 

Cmsaden,  council  of,  201,  257;  dissolute 
licenoe  of,  66 ;  disunion  among,  76 ;  pro- 
cession of  the  princes,  261 ;  unwieldy 
armour  of,  8;  Templars'  interests  in, 
112. 

Omsades,  8aladin*s  opinion  of,  81. 
VOL.  XX. 


Dajuc  Ahkimah,  whom  Lrak  stOl,  87. 

David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  8. 

Dead  Sea,  7 

Diamond,  Sahidin's,  289. 

Diamond  of  the  Desert,  17;  Kenneth's 

second  visit,  289 ;  the  Usts  at,  286. 
Dwaif.    Su  Keotabanus. 

Bdith  FLAKrAGEifBT,  Author's  explana- 
tion, 8 ;  meets  Kenneth  in  the  chapel, 
64 ;  in  the  Queen's  tent,  147 ;  entreats 
Kenneth  to  return  to  his  duty,  161 ; 
proposed  espousal  to  Saladin,  158, 190 ; 
in  history,  171 ;  intercedes  with  the  King 
for  Kenneth,  179 ;  conciliatory  visit  from 
Richard,  212 ;  interview  with  Kenneth 
as  a  mute,  268 ;  tramples  on  the  Soldan's 
proposal,  270 ;  and  r^ects  Richard's  in- 
quiry, 280 ;  unarms  Kenneth,  and  hears 
of  his  royiil  rank,  808. 

Engaddi  Wttdemees,  81 ;  Hermit  of,  eee 
Theodorio ;  chapel  of,  51. 

England,  fiiustions  in,  during  Richani's 
absence,  218. 

Plobibb,  188. 

Fool,  Leopold's.    See  Schwanker. 

Gehu  and  the  Saracens,  84. 

Georgian  cavalry,  288. 

Germans,  their  chivalry  not  so  refined, 
121. 

Gifts  of  God  to  be  ei^oyed  when  the 
Giver  is  remembered,  44. 

Qilsland,  Lord  Thomas  of,  67 ;  dislike  to 
the  Scotch,  76;  grants  Kenneth's  dog 
protection,  86;  sorrow  over  Kenneth. 
168;  prohibited  by  the  hermit  from 
obeying  the  King,  190 ;  note  on,  409. 

Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  72 ;  dis- 
suades Richard  against  the  Hakim,  105 ; 
plots  against  Richard,  116 ;  charges  him 
before  the  Council  with  arrogance,  204 ; 
interrupts  Conrade's  confession,  801; 
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stabs  him,  816 ;  and  beheaded  by  Sala- 
din,  816 ;  note  on,  409. 
Ouenevra,  the  female  dwarf,  61. 

Hakim.    See  Saladin. 

Bamako.    Sm  Theodoric. 

Hassan,  the  story-teller,  288. 

Hoff-narr.    See  Schwanker. 

Holy  Land,  Author's  non-aoqaaintanee 

witli,  1. 
Horse,  Eastern  respect  for,  27. 
Horses,  Arab,  288. 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of  (Kenneth),  80a 

I  SLEEP,  wake  me  not,  9. 
nderim.    See  Saladin. 

jEBoaaLSM,  AssiM  of,  118. 

Kenneth,  Sir,  encounter  with  the  Sara- 
cen in  the  desert,  7 ;  sits  down  with  him 
at  the  fountain,  18 ;  Journey  to  Bngaddi, 
81 ;  received  Into  Theodoric's  cell,  43 ; 
led  into  the  chapel,  61 ;  where  he  sees 
Bdith,  64 ;  and  the  dwarfi,  61 ;  brings 
a  physician  to  Richard,  79 ;  Interview 
with  the  King  about  his  mission,  101 ; 
deputed  to  watch  the  banner,  186;  de- 
coyed to  the  Queen's  tent,  140 ;  inter- 
view with  Edith,  161 ;  finds  the  banner 
gone,  168 ;  refuses  to  flee,  167 ;  stands 
before  the  King,  168 ;  condemned  to 
death,  168 ;  reprieved,  but  exiled,  280 : 
carried  off  by  the  Hakim,  282 ;  a  drag 
administered  to  him,  240 ;  and  awakes 
in  the  camp  of  Dderim  (Saladin),  248 ; 
hears  him  talk  of  Edith,  246 ;  he  and 
his  dog  disguised  by  Saladin,  249 ;  as  a 
Nubian  slave  presented  to  Richard,  216 ; 
saves  the  King's  life,  228 ;  promises  to 
discover  the  thief  of  the  Iwnner,  227 ; 
bis  hound  tears  down  Conrade,  266; 
mute  interview  with  Edith,  968;  his 
diagulse  discovered,  298;  overthrows 
Conrade,  806 ;  unarmed  by  Edith,  and 
his  royal  rank  disclosed,  806L 

Lee  PsNirr,  account  of,  4. 

Leopold,  Archduke  of  Auslria,  72 ;  de- 
scription of,  119 ;  seises  on  the  English 
banner,  126;  acts  as  Conrade's  god- 
fkther,  261. 

Liquor,  intoxicating,  Mahomedan  abhor- 
rence of,  21. 

Lists  at  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  299. 

Lookhart  of  Lee  and  the  Lee  Penny,  L 

Love,  Freemasonry  of.  69. 


Mahomedan  precepts  respecting  Chrl» 

tians,  26. 
Melech  Ric.    See  Richard  L 
Montserrat    See  Conrade. 
Mortemar,  Alberto.    See  Theodorlo. 

Neotabanus  the  dwaif ,  appearance  In  the 
chapel,  61 ;  decoys  Kenneth  from  the 
banner,  139 ;  t^  of  the  assassination, 
812. 

Neville,  Sir  Henry,  218. 

Nubian  slave.    See  Kenneth. 

Palestine,  Author's    non-aoqoaintanoe 

with,  1. 
Philip,  King  of  France,  72;  Intervenes 

between   Richard  and  Leopold,  188; 

desire  to  return  to  Europe,  282. 
Plantagenets,  their  cognisance  of  the 

broom,  276. 
Pork,  Mahomedan  abhorrence  of,  21. 
Prayer,  best  lesson  of  patience  under 

affliction,  286. 
Pride  of  woman  not  able  to  withstand . 

devoted  love,  67. 
Procrastination  a  soul-murderer,  801. 

Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  118. 

Richard  I.,  Author's  explanation,  2; 
stricken  with  the  fever,  66 ;  impatient 
of  the  inactivity,  70 ;  reads  Saladin's 
letter,  89;  interview  with  Kenneth 
about  his  mission,  101;  accepts  the 
Moorish  physician,  109;  tounplea  on 
the  Austrian  banner,  131;  lage  at 
Kenneth  for  the  stolen  banner,  168 ;  the 
Queen  and  others  intercede  for  him,  177 ; 
and  the  Moorish  physician  prevails, 
187 ;  hears  the  Archbishop's  proposal 
about  the  espousal  of  Edith  to  Saladin, 
198 ;  at  the  Council,  202 ;  is  chuged  with 
arrogance  by  the  Grand  Master,  204; 
his  eloquent  reply,  206;  visit  to  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies,  210 ;  reoatves  the 
Nubian  slave,  216 ;  hears  of  faotiofis  In 
England,  218 ;  attempted  assassination, 
228 ;  at  the  trial  by  procession,  261 ; 
impeaches  Conrade  of  treason,  266, 
and  ohalleoges  him  to  oombat,  268; 
caracoling  in  the  desert,  286 ;  meeting 
with  Saladin  at  tb»  lists,  289;  shows 
him  the  strength  of  his  ann,  291 ;  oUbn 
to  fl^t  him  for  Jerusalem,  tlA ;  notes 
on  iapptndia),  410. 

RoAwal,  the  hound,  84 ;  on  the  watch, 
148;  wounded,  168 ;  taken  can  of  by 
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the  Hakim,  155 ;  tears  down  Oonrade, 
255. 

Baladin,  Author^a  ezplanation,  2 ;  aa  H- 
derim,  encoanter  with  Kenneth  in  the 
deser^  11 ;  aits  down  with  him  at  the 
fountain,  10 ;  singing  in  the  desert,  38 ; 
attacked  by  the  Hermit,  80 ;  as  a  phy- 
Bidan  in  the  CrosadeTs'  camp,  88 ;  heals 
the  sick  squire,  98 ;  his  skill  questioned 
by  the  Templar,  107 ;  comforts  Kenneth 
on  the  loss  of  the  banner,  154 ;  asks  him 
to  flee  to  the  Saracens,  157 ;  intercedes 
with  Richard  for  Kenneth,  182;  and 
obtains  his  release,  187;  carries  off 
Kenneth  to  his  camp,  232 ;  administeis 
a  drug  to  him,  240 ;  and  appears  to  him 
aa  his  old  opponent  Hderim,  248 ;  speaks 
of  Edith,  246 ;  dtsgnises  Kenneth  as  a 
Nubian,  249;  and  returns  him  to 
Richard,  210 ;  shows  Richard  his  dex- 
terity of  swordsmanship,  292 ;  his  im- 
pressive inseription,  811;  strikes  off 
the  Grand  Master's  head,  814  •  declines 
Ridiard's  ctiallenge,  817. 

Saracen  light  cayalry,  65. 

Saracens  copied  the  manners  of  the  Cru- 
saders, 14 ;  their  origin,  84. 

Sd&wanker,  Jonas,  the  fool,  123. 

Scots  ever  fair  and  false,  164. 

Sheerkohf.    8n  Saladin. 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  T.,  on  the  Lee  penny, 
noU,  5. 

Song— The  Bloody  Vest,  276,  278. 

Sprueh-spreoher,  Leopold's  wise  man, 
122. 


Standard.    Se$  Banner. 

Stradlots,  254. 

Strauchan,  Kenneth's  sick  squire,  84. 

Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  title  of,  1.  * 

Talisman,  explanation  of  title,  8. 

Talisman,  the  Saracen's  charmed  medi- 
cine, 185;  bequeathed  by  Saladin  to 
Huntingdon,  817. 

Templars,  Grand  Master  ot    tiu  Grand. 

Templars'  interests  in  the  Crusades,  112 ; 
their  peaee  war,  and  their  faith  false- 
hood, 286. 

Theodoric  of  Engaddi,  attack  on  Saladin, 
89 ;  receives  him  and  Kenneth  into  his 
cell,  43 ;  account  of  his  life,  45  ;  takes 
Kenneth  into  the  chapel,  51 ;  intercedes 
with  the  ELing  for  Kenneth,  181 ;  fore 
tells  assassination  to  Richard,  190 ;  and 
tells  his  history  as  Alberio  Mortemar, 
193 ;  dismissed  by  the  Grand  Master, 
801 ;  his  predictions,  310. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer  I  284. 

Tristrem  and  the  forest  laws,  268. 

'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevent,  276. 

Tyre,  Archbishop  of,  opinion  of  doctors, 
91 ;  visits  the  sick  squire,  98 ;  his  pro- 
posal to  Richard  about  Edith,  197. 

Vaux.    ^eeGilsland. 

Wallbnbodb,  Earl,  thrown   down  t^ 

Richard,  182. 
Wilderness  of  the  Temptation,  81 
Wives,  Eastern  ideas  of,  22. 

ZoHAUK,  history  of,  84. 
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AOKXBMAHK,  Mr.,  858. 

Annnalfl,  858. 

Armstrong,  John,  fhe  Border  obftmplon, 
405. 

Aunt  Margaret,  ber  house,  857 ;  descrip- 
tion of  her,  858 ;  finds  an  old  tombstone 
of  her  ancestor,  859 ;  her  tale  of  the 
mirror,  863. 

Bafhsta  DAinom,  874. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  404. 

Border  chivalry,  404. 

Both  well.  Lady,  854;  tries  to  pardon 

Forester,  885. 
Browne,  General,  visit  to  Woodvllle,  890 ; 

and  encounter  with  the  ghost,  896. 

Oattls-dbivino,  828. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  oontlnua- 

tion,  881. 
Oroftangry  introduces  another  tale,  821. 

DsATH  of  the  Laird's  Jock,  408. 
Bonn's  poems,  note  on,  414. 
Drovers,  Highland,  823. 

Faloomsb,  Miss,  SM ;  as  Lady  Forester, 
sees  her  husband  in  the  mirror,  877. 

Fleecebumpkin,  the  bailiff,  833. 

Forester,  Sir  Philip,  863 ;  leaves  his  wife, 
368;  seen  in  the  mirror,  877;  end  of, 
884. 

Heskett,  Ralph,  the  innkeeper,  836. 
Highlanders    becoming    common,   822; 
good  cattle-drivers,  823. 

Ibxbt,  the  squire,  832. 

Jam  ST  of  Tomahourich,  827. 


Ksefsakb  AmrtTAL,  858. 

Ladt  in  the  Bacque,  tale  of;  887. 
Laird's  Jock,  death  of,  408. 

M'CoxBiGH.    Sm  Bobhi. 

Maxgaret^s  Mirror,  855. 

Mirror,  tale  of  my  Aunt  Margaret's,  868. 

Morrison,  Hu^  the  drover,  829;  gives 

back  the  dirk  to  Bobin,  841. 
My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,  855. 

Paddan  Dootob,  870. 
Pastimes,  821. 

Bbvxmqb,  predetermined,  848. 

Bobin  Oig  M'Combich,  the  drover,  825 ; 
gives  up  his  diri^  828;  Wakefield's 
cattle  turned  out  for  his,  833 ;  quarrel 
in  the  alehouse,  837;  gets  back  his 
dirk,  341 ;  and  stabs  Wakefield  to  death, 
848 ;  Judge's  charge  to  the  Jury,  845 ; 
and  execution,  349. 

8xwAia>,  inss,  of  Litchfield,  888. 
Supernatural,  ei^oyment  in  listening  to 

the,  362. 
Swinton,  Mrs.,  858. 

Tapestried  Chahbbb,  tale  of,  887. 
Two  Drovers,  tale  of,  828. 

Wakefield,  Harbt,  the  Bnglish  drover, 
829 ;  his  beasts  turned  out  for  Robin's, 
888;  quarrel  in  the  alehouse,  837; 
stabbed  to  death  by  Robin,  848. 

Woodvllle  Castle,  haunted  chamber  of, 
892. 

Woodvllle,  Lord,  visit  from  Browne,  890. 


Printed  /b'  R-  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
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He  was  a  very  perfect  grentle  Knij^ht. 

CHAUCER. 
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ThB  huy  period  of  the  grecU  Civil  War  vxu  one  in  whick  Hi*  chor 
racUr  and  genius  of  different  parties  were  most  brilliantly  displofyed^ 
and,  accordingly f  Oie  incidents  which  took  place  on  either  side  were 
of  a  striking  and  extraordinary  character,  and  afforded  ample  founda- 
tion for  fictitious  composition.  The  Author  had  in  some  mature 
attempted  such  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ;  but  the  scene  wcu  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  mingled  with  other  national  differences, 
which  left  him  still  at  liberty  to  glean  another  harvest  out  of  so 
ample  a  store. 

In  these  circumstances,  some  wonderful  adventures  which  happened 
at  Woodstock  in  (he  year  ISJfi,  occurred  to  him  as  something  he  had 
long  ago  read  of,  aMhough  he  was  unable  to  tell  where,  and  of  which 
the  hint  appeared  sufficient,  although,  doubtless,  it  might  have  been 
mtich  better  handled  if  the  Author  had  not,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  lost 
everything  like  an  accurate  recollection  of  the  real  story. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  period,  namely  18S1,  that  the  Author, 
being  called  upon  to  write  this  Introduction,  obtained  a  general 
account  of  what  really  happen^  upon  the  marvellous  occasion  in 
question,  in  a  tv^k  termed  "  The  Every-day  Book,*'  published  by  Mr, 
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Hone*  and  fuU  of  curious  antiquarian  ruearehy  the  object  being  to 
give  a  variety  of  original  information  concerning  manners  illustrated 
by  curious  instances,  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Among  other 
matter,  Mr,  Hone  quotes  an  article  from  the  British  Magassine  for 
1747 J  in  the  following  words,  and  which  is  probably  the  document 
which  the  Author  of  Woodstock  had  formerly  perused,  although  he 
wcu  unable  to  refer  to  the  source  of  his  information.  The  tract  is 
entitled,  "  The  Genuine  History  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock, 
famous  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1649,  and  never  accounted  for,  or 
at  all  understood  to  this  time,** 

The  teller  of  this  **  genuine  history"  proceeds  verbatim  as 
follows: — 

''  Some  original  papers  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  under  the 
name  of  *  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Funny  Joe,  and  now  intended  for  the 
presSf  I  was  extremely  deUghted  to  find  in  them  a  circumstantial  and  unques- 
tionable account  of  the  most  famous  ofaU  invisible  agents,  so  well  known  in 
the  year  1649,  under  the  name  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock,  and  even 
adored  by  the  people  of  that  place,  for  the  vexation  and  distress  it  occasioned 
some  people  they  were  not  much  pleased  with.  As  this  famous  story,  though 
related  by  a  thousand  people,  and  attested  inaUits  circumstances,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  by  people  of  rank,  learning,  and  reputation,  qf 
Oj^ford  and  the  adjacent  tovms,  has  never  yet  been  generally  accounted  for, 
or  at  all  understood,  and  is  perfectly  explained,  in  a  manner  that  can  admit 
of  no  doubt,  in  these  papers,  I  could  not  r^use  my  readers  the  pleasure  it 
gave  me  in  reading,'* 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that,  in  the  year  1649,  a  number 
of  incidents,  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  took  place  at  the  Kin^s 
palace  of  Woodstock,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  were 
then  and  there  endeavouring  to  dilapidate  and  destroy.  The  account 
of  this  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  or  under  their  authority, 
was  repeatedly  published,  and,  in  particular,  is  inserted  as  relation 
sixth  of  "  Satan*s  Invisible  World  Discovered,*^  by  George  Sinclair, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  f  an  approved  collector  of  such 
tales. 

It  was  the  object  of  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  of  that 
day  to  discredit  this  narrative,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  both  to 
the  cavaliers  and  roundheads  ;  the  former  conceiviixg  that  the  license 
given  to  the  demons  wcu  in  consequence  of  the  impious  desecration  of 
the  Kin^s  furniture  and  apartments,  so  ^lat  the  dtiaens  of  Woodstode 

•  [Vol  II.  p.  582,  Lond.  1M7.1 
t  [Originally  published  at  Edinbargb,  1685, 12mo.J 
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ahnoBt  adored  th$  tuppoied  spirits,  as  avengers  of  the  cause  of  royalty ; 
while  the  friends  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  imputed  to 
the  malice  of  the  fiend  the  obstruction  of  the  pious  work,  as  they 
judged  that  which  they  had  in  hand. 

At  the  risk  of  prolonging  a  curious  quotation,  I  include  a  page  or 
two  from  Mr,  Hone's  "  Every-day  Book," 

**  The  honourable  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  Woodstock  manor-house^ 
October  IZih^  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  King's  oum  rooms.  Hie 
MoQestjfs  bedchamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the  coundlrhall  their  pantry, 
and  the  presence-chamber  was  the  place  where  they  sat  for  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. Sis  Majesty's  dining-room  they  made  their  woodyard,  and  stowed  it 
with  no  other  wood  but  that  of  the  famous  Royal  Oak  from  the  High  Park, 
which,  that  nothing  might  be  10  with  the  name  of  the  King  about  it,  they 
had  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firing, 

* '  October  IQth. — This  day  they  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  In 
the  midst  of  their  fi/rst  debate  there  entered  a  large  black  dog  (as  they  thought), 
which  made  a  terrible  howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs,  and 
doing  some  other  damage,  went  under  Vie  bed,  and  there  gnawed  the  cords. 
The  door  this  while  continued  constantly  shut,  when,  after  some  two  or  three 
hours,  Oiles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  looking  under  the  bed,  perceived  that  the 
creature  u)as  vanished,  and  that  a  plate  of  meat  ihaX  the  servants  had  hid 
there  was  untouched,  and  showing  them  to  their  honowrs,  they  were  dU  con- 
vinced  there  could  be  no  real  dog  concerned  in  the  case  ;  the  said  Oiles  also 
deposed  on  oath,  thai,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  there  was  not. 

**  October  17th. — As  they  were  this  day  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  Unoer  room, 
they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walking  overhead,  though  they  well 
knew  the  doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  none  there.  Presently 
after  they  heard  also  all  the  wood  of  the  King's  oak  brought  by  parcels  from 
Vie  dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  presenoe-chcmber, 
as  also  the  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture,  forcibly  hurled  about  the 
room,  their  oum  papers  of  the  minutes  qf  their  transections  torn,  and  the  ink- 
glass  broken.  When  all  this  had  some  time  ceased,  the  said  OUes  proposed 
to  enter  first  into  these  rooms,  and,  in  presence  qf  the  Commissioners,  of  whom 
he  received'the  key,  he  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room,  their  honours 
following  him.  He  there  found  the  wood  strewed  about  the  room,  the  chairs 
tossed  about  and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  and  the  ink-glcus  broken  over  them 
all  as  they  had  heard,  yet  no  footsteps  appeared  qf  any  person  whatever 
being  there,  nor  had  the  doors  ever  been  opened  to  admit  or  let  out  any  per- 
sons since  their  honours  were  last  there.  It  was  ther^ore  voted,  nem.  con., 
that  the  person  who  did  this  mischi^,  could  have  entered  no  other  way  than 
at  the  key-hole  of  the  said  doors. 

"  In  the  night  following  this  same  day,  the  said  Oiles,  and  two  other  of 
the  Commissioners'  servants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room  with  their 
honours,  had  their  bedCsfeet  lifted  up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads,  that 
they  expected  to  have  their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  at  once 
with  such  violence  as  shook  them  up  from  the  bed  to  a  good  distance;  and 
this  was  repeated  many  times,  their  honours  being  amazed  spectators  qf  it 
In  the  morning  the  bedsteads  were  found  cracked  and  broken,  and  the  said 
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Giles  and  kU  fdUnca  declared  they  were  eore  to  the  bonei  toiih  the  (attiiw 
and  jolting  of  the  beds. 

**  October  I9th. — As  they  were  all  in  bed  together^  the  candles  were  all 
blown  out  together  with  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  instantly  many  trenchers 
of  wood  were  hurled  about  the  room ;  and  one  qf  them  putting  his  head 
above  the  clothes,  had  not  less  than  six  throum  at  him,  wfieh  wounded  him 
very  grievously.  In  the  morning  the  trtnjchers  were  all  found  lying  about 
the  room^  and  were  observed  to  be  the  same  they  had  ecUen  on  the  day  b^ore, 
none  being  found  remaining  in  the  pantry. 

"  October  20th. — This  night  the  candles  were  put  out  as  b^ore ;  the 
curtains  of  the  bed  in  which  their  honours  lay,  were  drawn  to  and  fro  many 
times  vnih  great  violence :  their  honours  received  many  cruel  blows,  and 
were  much  bruised  beside,  with  eight  great  pewter  dishes,  and  three  doeen 
wooden  trenchers,  which  were  thirown  on  the  bed,  and  afUrwarde  heard 
rolUng  about  the  room. 

"  Many  times  also  this  night  they  heard  the  forcible  falling  of  many 
fagots  by  their  bedside,  but  t»  the  momi'ng  no  fagots  were  found  there,  no 
dishes  or  trenchers  were  there  seen  either :  and  the  aforesaid  Qiles  attests, 
that  by  their  deferent  arranging  in  the  pantry,  they  had  assuredly  been 
taken  thence,  and  afierput  there  again. 

**  October  21st, —  The  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch  lay  with 
them :  T?iis  night  they  had  no  disturbance. 

**  October  22.— Candles  put  out  cu  b^ore.  They  had  the  said  bitch  with 
them  again,  but  were  not  by  that  protected :  the  bitch  setup  a  very  piteous 
cry;  the  clothes  of  their  beds  were  all  pulled  off,  and  the  bricks,  without  any 
wind,  were  throum  off  the  chimney  tops  into  the  midst. 

"  October  24. — The  candles  put  out  as  b^ore.  They  thought  all  the  wood 
oftheKinf^s  Oak  uhis  violently  throum  down  by  their  bedsides  ;  theycounted 
sixty-four  fagots  that  fell  with  great  violence,  and  some  hit  and  shook  the 
bed,—bu4  wi  the  morning  none  were  found  there,  nor  the  door  qf  the  room 
opened  in  which  the  said  fagots  were. 

**  October  25. — The  candles  put  out  as  b^ore.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  m 
the  drawing-room  were  many  times  forcibly  drawn  ;  the  wood  thrown  out 
as  before  ;  a  terrible  crack  like  thunder  was  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  servants, 
running  to  see  if  his  master  was  not  killed,  found,  at  his  return,  three  doxen 
trenchers  laid  smoothly  upon  his  bed  under  the  quilL 

**  October  26. — The  beds  were  shaken  as  b^ore,  the  ioindows  seemed  all 
broken  to  pieces,  and  glass  fell  in  vast  quaftHties  all  about  the  room.  In 
the  morning  they  found  the  windows  all  whole,  but  the  Jloor  strewed  with 
broken  glass,  which  they  gathered  and  laid  by. 

"  October  29. — At  midnight  candles  went  out  as  b^ore,  something  walked 
majestically  through  the  room  and  opened  and  shut  the  window  ;  great  stones 
were  thrown  violently  into  the  room,  some  whereof  fell  on  the  beds,  others  on 
the  floor ;  and  about  n  quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  forty 
cannon  discharged  together,  and  again  repeated  at  about  eight  minutes' 
distance.  This  alarmed  and  raised  all  the  neighbourhood,  who,  coming 
into  their  honours*  room,  gathered  up  the  great  stones,  four  score  in  number, 
many  of  them  like  common  pebbles  and  boulters,  arid  laid  them  by,  icA«fi0 
they  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  at  a  comer  of  the  adjoining  fleld.  This  noise, 
like  the  discharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  throughout  the  country  for  sixteen 
miles  round.    During  these  noises,  which  were  heard  in  both  rooms  together^ 
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both  the  Commissioners  and  their  servants  gave  one  another  over  for  lost, 
and  cried  out  for  help  ;  and  Oiles  Sharp,  snatching  up  a  sword,  had  toell- 
nigh  killed  one  of  their  fianours,  taking  him  for  the  spirit  as  he  came  in  his 
shirt  into  the  room.  While  they  were  together,  the  noise  loas  continued,  and 
part  qf  the  tiling  of  the  house,  and  aU  the  vjindows  of  an  upper  room,  were 
taken  away  toith  it. 

**  October  80. — Something  walked  into  the  chamber,  treading  like  a  bear  : 
it  walked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming  pan  violently  upon  the 
floor,  and  so  bruised  it,  that  it  was  spoiled.  Vast  quantities  of  glass  were 
now  thrown  about  the  room,  and  vast  numbers  of  great  stones  and  horses* 
bones  were  thrown  in  ;  these  were  all  found  in  the  morning,  and  the  floors, 
beds,  and  walls,  were  all  much  damaged  by  the  violence  they  were  Uirown 
in, 

"  November  1. — Candles  were  placed  in  aU  parts  of  the  room,  and  a  great 
fwe  made.  At  vddvxght,  the  camdles  all  yet  burning,  a  noise  like  the  burst 
of  a  cannon  was  heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed  all 
over  the  room  and  about  the  beds  ;  and  had  not  their  honours  ccUled  in  Oiles 
and  his  fellows,  the  house  had  assuredly  been  burnt  An  hour  after  the 
candles  went  out,  as  usual,  the  clack  of  many  cannon  was  heard,  and  many 
pailfuls  of  green  stinking  water  were  thrown  on  their  honours  in.  bed  ;  great 
stones  were  also  thrown  in  as  b^ore,  the  bed  curtains  and-bedsteads  torn 
and  broken :  the  windoios  were  now  all  really  broken,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood alarmed  with  the  noises ;  nay,  the  very  rabbit-stealers  that  were 
abroad  that  night  in  the  warren,  were  so  frightened  at  the  dismal  thunder- 
ing, that  they  fled  for  fear^  and  l^t  their  ferrets  behind  thejn, 

"  One  of  their  honours  this  night  spoke,  and  in  the  name  of  Ood  asked 
what  it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed  them  sot  No  ansufer  was  given  to  this, 
but  the  noise  ceased  for  a  while,  when  the  spirit  came  again,  and,  as  they 
all  agreed,  brought  with  it  seven  devils  worse  than  itself.  Otis  of  the 
servants  now  lighted  a  large  candle  and  set  it  in  the  doorway  between  the 
two  chambers,  to  see  what  passed;  and  as  he*  watched  it,  he  plainly  saw  a 
hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
afterwards  making  three  scrapes  over  the  snuff  of  the  candle,  to  scrape  it 
out.  Upon  this,  the  sams  person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw  a  sword;  but  he 
had  scarce  got  it  out,  when  he  perceived  another  invisible  hand  had  hold  of 
it  too,  and  pulled  with  him  for  it,  and  at  last  preikuling,  struck  him  so 
violently  on  the  head  with  the  pommel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with  the 
blow.  At  this  instant  was  heard  another  burst  like  the  discharge  of  the 
broadside  of  a  ship  qf  war,  and  at  about  a  minute  or  tioo's  distance  each, 
no  less  than  nineteen  more  such :  these  shook  the  house  so  violently,  that 
they  expected  every  moment  it  vmUdfall  upon  their  heads.  The  neighbours 
on  this  were  all  alarmed,  and,  running  to  the  house,  they  all  joined  in 
prayer  and  psalmrsinging,  during  which  the  noise  continued  in  the  other 
rooms,  and  (he  discharge  of  cannon  without,  though  nobody  vms  there," 

Dr,  Plot  concludes  his  relation  of  this  memorable  event  f  toiih 
observing,  that,  though  tricks  have  often  been  played  in  affairs  of 
this  kind,  many  of  these  things  are  not  reconcilable  with  juggling  ; 

*  Probably  this  part  was  also  played  by  Sharp,  who  was  the  regular  gfaoat-aeer  of 
tho  party.   .  t  In  his  NatwraL  History  ofOa;fi>rdahirt, 
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such  as,  1st,  The  loud  noises  beyond  Uie  power  of  man  to  make, 
without  instruments  which  were  not  there;  2d,  The  tearing  and 
breaking  of  the  beds ;  Sd,  The  throwing  about  the  fire ;  J^th,  The 
hoof  treading  out  the  candle ;  and  5th,  The  striving  for  the  suH>rd, 
and  the  blow  the  m^an  received  from  the  pommel  of  it. 

To  show  hoto  great  men  a/re  sometime  deceived,  we  may  recur  to 
a  tract,  enUtled  "  The  Secret  History  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Wood- 
stock," in  which  we  find  it,  under  the  author^ s  own  hand,  thai  he, 
Joseph  Collins,  commonly  called  Funny  Joe,  was  himself  this  very 
devil ; — that,  ujider  tlie  feigned  name  of  Giles  Sharp,  he  hired  him- 
self as  a  servant  to  the  Commissioners : — thai  by  the  help  of  two 
friends — an  unknown  trapdoor  in  the  ceiling  of  the  bedrchamber, 
and  a  pound  of  common  gunpowder — he  played  all  these  extraordi- 
nary tricks  by  himself; — tiiat  his  fellow-servants,  whom  he  had 
introdv>ced  on  purpose  to  assist  him,  had  lifted  up  ifieir  own  beds, 
and  that  the  candles  were  contrived,  by  a  commofi  trick  of  gun- 
powder,  to  be  extinguished  at  a  certain  time. 

The  dog  who  began  the  farce  was,  as  Joe  sudors,  no  dog  cU  all, 
but  truly  a  bitch,  who  had  sJiortly  before  whelped  in  that  room,  and 
made  all  this  disturbance  in  seMng  for  her  puppies;  and  which, 
when  she  had  served  his  purpose,  he  (Joe  Sharp,  or  Collins)  let  otU, 
arid  then  looked  for.  The  story  of  the  hoof  and  sword  he  himself 
bore  witness  to,  and  was  never  suspected  as  to  the  truth  of  them, 
though  m>ere  fictions.  By  the  trap-door  his  friends  let  d^nvn  stones, 
fagots,  glass,  water,  etc.,  which  they  either  left  there,  or  drew  up 
again,  as  best  suited  his  purpose ;  and  by  this  way  let  themselves  in 
and  out,  without  opening  the  doors,  or  going  through  the  keyholes : 
and  all  the  noises  described,  he  declares  he  made  by  placing  quan- 
tities of  white  gunpowder  over  pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  onplcUes  of 
tin,  which,  as  they  melted,  exploded  with  a  violent  noise. 

I  am  very  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  setting  history 
right  about  these  remarkable  events,  and  would  not  ham  ^  reader 
dUbdieve  my  author's  account  of  them,  from  his  naming  either 
white  gunpoioder  exploding  when  melted,  or  his  mxiking  the  earth 
about  the  pot  take  fire  of  its  own  accord  ;  since,  however  improbable 
these  accounts  may  appear  to  some  readers,  and  whatever  secrets  they 
might  be  in  Joe*s  time,  they  are  now  well  knoum  in  chemistry.  As 
to  the  Icut,  there  needs  only  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
finely  powdered,  and  powder  of  pure  brimstone,  and  mcJce  them  into  a 
paste  with  fair  water.  This  paste,  when  it  hath  lain  together  abcmt 
tu>enly-six  hours,  will  of  itself  take  fire,  and  bum  all  the  eulpSvur 
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ansay  with  a  hlw  flame  and  a  had  smell  For  the  otliers,  what  he 
calls  white  gunpowder  is  pUUnly  the  thundering  powder  called  by  owr 
chemists  pulvis  fulminans.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  salt- 
petre, two  parts  of  pearl  ashes  or  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  part  of  flour 
of  brimstane,  mixed  together  and  beat  to  a  fine  powder ;  a  small 
quantity  of  this  held  on  the  point  of  a  knife  over  a  candle  will  not 
go  off  till  it  melty  and  then  it  gives  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol ; 
and  this  he  might  easily  dispose  of  in  larger  quantities,  so  as  to 
maJce  it  explode  of  itself,  while  he,  the  said  Joe,  was  with  his 
masters, 

Stich  is  the  explanation  of  the  ghostly  culveniures  of  Woodstock, 
as  transferred  by  Mr.  Hone  from  the  pages  of  the  old  tract,  termed 
the  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford, 
whose  courage  and  loyalty  were  the  only  wissards  which  conjured  up 
those  strange  and  surprising  apparitions  and  works  of  spirits,  which 
passed  as  unquestionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ParliameTUary  Cornmis- 
sioners,  of  Dr.  Plot,  and  other  authors  of  credit.  The  pulvis 
fulmmans,  the  secret  principle  he  made  use  of,  is  now  known  to 
every  apothecary^  apprentice, 

Ifnyy  mMnory  be  not  treacherous,  the  actor  of  these  wonders  made 
use  of  his  skill  in  fireworks  upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion. 
The  Commissioners  had  not,  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  service,  over- 
looked their  own  private  interests,  and  a  deed  was  drawn  up  upon 
parchment,  recording  the  share  and  nature  of  the  advantages  which 
they privcUdy  agreed  to  concede  to  each  other;  at  the  same  time,  they 
were,  it  seems,  loath  to  intrust  to  any  one  of  their  number  the  keep- 
ing of  a  document  in  which  all  were  equally  concerned. 

They  hid  the  written  agreem,ent  within  a  flower-pot,  in  which  a 
shrub  concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  any  chance  spectator.  But  the 
ruvnour  of  the  apparitions  having  gone  abroad,  curiosity  drew  many 
of  the  neighbours  to  Woodstock,  and  some  in  particular,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  this  agreement  would  have  afforded  matter  of 
scandal ;  as  the  Commissioners  received  these  guests  in  the  saloo7i 
where  the  flower-pot  was  placed,  a  match  was  suddenly  set  to  some 
fireworks  placed  there  by  Sharp  the  secretary.  The  flower-pot  burst 
to  pieces  with  the  concussion,  or  was  prepared  so  as  to  explode  of  it- 
self, and  the  contract  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  testimony  to  their 
private  roguery,  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  visitors  assembled. 
If  I  have  recollected  this  incident  accurately — for  it  is  more  than 
forty  years  since  I  perused  the  tract — it  is  probable,  that  in  omitting 
it  from  the  novel,  I  may  also  have  poMed  over,  from  want  of  memory, 
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other  vMtUrs  which  might  luive  made  an  essential  addition  to  the 
story.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  m>ore  certain,  than  that  incidents  which 
are  real,  preserve  an  infinite  advantage  in  works  of  this  nature  over 
sm^  €u  oflre  fictitious.  The  tree,  however,  must  remain  where  it  has 
fallen. 

Having  occasion  to  he  in  London  in  October  18S1,  I  made  some 
researches  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  that  rich  collection,  witJi 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  Keepers,  who  manage  it  with  so  much 
credit  to  themselves  amd  advantage  to  the  puhlic,  I  recovered  two 
original  pamphlets,  which  contain  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena 
at  Woodstock  in  1649*  The  first  is  a  scUiriecU  poem,  published  in 
that  yea/r,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  legend  was  current  among 
the  people  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it  was  afterwards  made 
public.f  I  have  not  found  the  eoq>lanation  of  Joe  (hllins,  which,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hone,  resohes  the  whole  into  confederacy.  It 
might,  however,  he  recovered  by  a  stricter  search  than  I  had  leisure 
for.  In  the  meantime,  U  may  he  observed,  that  neither  the  name  qf 
Joe  OoUins,  nor  Sharp,  occurs  am^ong  the  dramatis  persona  given 
in  these  tracts,  published  whm  he  might  have  been  endangered  by 
anything  which  directed  suspicion  towards  him,  at  least  in  1649, 
and  perhaps  might  have  exposed  him  to  danger  evm  in  1660,  from 
the  maUce  of  a  powerful  though  defeated  faction.  % 


let  August  1882. 


*  See  Appendix. 

t  [Thif  if  ftlso  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Uddell  to  Aubrey,  in  ifiweOcmict  on 
8«Hral  CwrioHt  SvXffteU,  1714,  p.  18.] 

t  [Non.~It  may  be  unneoessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Woodttoek  was 
written  by  the  Author  during  hie  flnandal  difflculties,  and  under  painftQ  embarraM- 


'*  It  if  no  wonder,**  says  Mr.  Lookhart,  "that  the  book  which  it  was  known  he  had 
been  writing  during  this  crisis  of  distress,  should  haye  been  expected  with  solidtude. 
Shall  we  find  him,  asked  thousands,  to  haye  been  master  truly  of  his  genius  in  the 
moment  of  this  ordeal  t  Shall  we  trace  anything  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  imaginary  personages  and  events  T 

'*  I  know  not  how  others  interpMted  various  passages  in  Woodstock,  but  there  were 
not  a  few  that  carried  a  deep  meaning  for  such  of  Scott* s  own  friends  as  were  ao* 
quainted  with,  not  his  pecuniary  misfortune  alone,  but  the  drooping  health  of  hit 
wife,  and  the  consolation  aflbrded  him  by  the  dutiful  devotion  of  his  daughter  Anne, 
In  whose  character  and  demeanour  a  change  had  occurred  exactly  similar  to  that 
Mcribed  in  Chapter  XIIL  to  poor  Alice  Lee :  *  A  llji^t  Joyous  air,  with  someUiing  of 
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A  humorous  expression,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  for  smosement,  had  vanished 
before  the  touch  of  affliction,  and  a  calm  melancholy  supplied  its  place,  which 
seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.*  In  several  mottoes,  and  other 
scraps  of  verse,  the  curioos  reader  will  also  find  similar  traces  of  the  facts  and  feel- 
ings recorded  in  the  Author's  diary  which  he  kept  at  this  time. 

"As  to  the  novel  itself,  though  none  can  pretend  to  class  it  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  his  works,  since  we  feel  throughout  the  effects  of  the  fundamental  error, 
likened  by  Mr.  Senior  to  that  of  the  writer  who  should  lay  his  scene  at  Rome  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  introduce  Brutus  as  the  survivor,  with 
Cicero  as  his  companion  in  victory.  Yet  even  this  censor  is  forced  to  allow  that 
Woodstock  displays  certain  excellences,  not  exemplified  in  all  the  Author's  fictions, 
and  which  attest,  more  remarkably  than  any  others  could  have  done,  the  complete 
self-possession  of  the  mind  when  composing  it. 

"  Moreover,  there  is  one  character  of  considerable  importance  which  this  reviewer 
does  not  allude  to.  If  he  had  happened  to  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  Sir  Walter's 
fondness  for  dogs,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  say  something  of  the  elaborate  and 
aOtetionate  portraiture  of  old  Maida,  under  the  name  of  Bevis."] 
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It  xb  not  my  purpose  to  inform  my  readers  how  the  manuscripts  of 
that  eminent  antiquary,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rocheclippe,  DJ).,  came 
into  my  possession.  There  are  mxiny  ways  in  which  such  tilings 
happen,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  they  were  rescued  from  an  unxoorthy 
fate,  and  that  they  were  honestly  come  by.  As  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdotes  which  I  have  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  this  excel- 
lent person,  and  put  together  with  my  own  unrivalled  facility^  the 
name  of  Doctor  Rochecliffe  will  warrant  accuracy,  wherever  that  name 
happens  to  be  knovm. 

With  his  history  the  reading  part  of  the  world  are  well  acquainted ; 
and  we  might  refer  the  tyro  to  honest  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  High  Church,  and  bestows  on  him 
an  exemplary  character  in  the  Atheneo  Ozonienses,  although  the 
Doctor  was  educated  at  Carnbridge,  Englcmd^s  other  eye. 

It  is  well  known  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  early  obtained  preferment 
in  the  Church,  on  account  of  the  spirited  share  which  he  took  in  the 
controversy  with  the  Puritans ;  and  thcU  his  u>ork,  entitled  Malleus 
Hoeresisy  wets  considered  as  a  knockdoum  blow  by  all  except  those  who 
received  it.  It  was  thcU  work  which  made  him,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty.  Rector  of  Woodetock,  and  which  afterwards  secured  him  a 
place  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  ceUhrcUed  Century  White,* — and  worse 
than  being  shown  up  by  that  f anoxic  among  the  catalogues  of  ecan- 
dalous  and  malignant  priests  admitted  into  benefices  by  the  prelates, 
his  opinions  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  living  of  Woodstodc  by  the 
cueendency  of  Presbytery,  He  was  chaplain,  during  most  part  of 
the  Civil  War,  to  Sir  Henry  Lee's  regiment,  levied  for  the  service  of 
King  Charles  ;  and  it  was  said  he  ingaged  more  than  once  personally 
in  the  field.  At  lecut  it  is  certain  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  re- 
peatedly in  great  danger,  as  will  appear  from  more  passages  than 
one  in  the  following  history,  which  speaks  of  his  own  exploits,  like 
Cawxr,  in  the  third  person,  I  suspect,  however,  some  Presbyterian 
commentator  has  been  guilty  of  interpolating  two  or  three  passages. 
*  [See  footnote  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  p.  45.] 
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The  mcmuscript  was  long  in  possesnon  of  ^  Everards,  a  disHngui$hed 
farmhf  of  that  persuasion* 

During  the  Usurpation^  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  constantly  engaged 
in  one  or  other  of  the  p'evnature  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  monarchy  ; 
and  was  accounted,  for  his  audacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  depth  of 
judgm^ent,  one  of  the  greatest  undertakers  for  the  King  in  that  busy 
time ;  with  this  trifling  drawback,  ihat  the  plots  in  which  he  busied 
himself  were  almost  constantly  detected.  Nay,  it  was  suspected  that 
Cromwell  himself  sometimes  contrived  to  suggest  to  him  the  intrigues 
in  which  he  engaged,  by  which  means  the  wily  Protector  made  expert- 
m,ents  on  the  fidelity  of  dovhtftU  friends,  and  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  plots  of  declared  enemies,  which  he  thought  it  more  easy  to 
disconcert  and  disappoint  than  to  punish  severely. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  regained  his  living  of 
Woodstock,  with  other  Church  preferment,  and  gave  up  polemics  and 
political  intrigues  for  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  the  person  through  whom 
Charles  required  of  that  learned  body  solution  of  the  curioiu  problem, 
"  Why,  if  a  vessel  is  filled  brmful  of  water,  a7id  a  large  live  fish 
plunged  into  the  water,  nevertheless  it  shall  not  overflow  the  pitcher  9  " 
Doctor  Rochecliffe s  exposition  of  this  phenomenon  was  the  most  in- 
genums  and  instructive  of  four  thcU  were  given  in  ;  and  it  is  certain 
the  Doctor  must  have  gained  the  honmtr  of  the  day,  bu^  for  the 
obstinacy  of  a  plain,  dull,  country  gentleman,  who  insisted  that  the 
experiment  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  publicly  tried.  When  this 
was  done,  the  event  showed  it  would  Jiave  been  rather  msh  to  have 
adopted  the  facts  exclusively  on  the  royal  authority  ;  as  the  fish,  how- 
ever curiously  inserted  into  his  native  element,  splashed  the  water  over 
the  hall,  and  destroyed  the  credit  of  four  ingenious  essayists,  besides 
a  large  Turkey  carpet. 

Doctor  Roihediffe,  it  would  seem,  died  about  1686,  leaving  many 
papers  behind  him  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  aU,  m^ny  valuable 
anecdotes  of  secret  history,  from  which  the  following  Memoirs  have 
been  extracted,  on  which  we  intend  to  say  only  a  few  words  by  way 
of  illustration. 

The  existence  of  Rosamonds  Labyrinth,  m,entioned  in  these  pages^ 
is  attested  by  Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Quern  Elizabeth, 

"  Rosamond^ s  Labyrinth,  whose  rums,  together  with  her  Well^ 
being  paved  with  square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her  Tower, 

*  It  Is  hardly  necesMtry  to  say,  tmless  to  some  readers  of  very  literal  oapaoity, 
that  Dr.  Bocheoliffe  aud  his  manuscripts  are  alike  apocryi>UaL 
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12  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

from,  which  ihe  Labyrinth  did  nm,  are  yet  remaining,  being  vauUe 
arched  and  walled  with  stone  and  brick,  almost  inesUricably  wound 
within  one  another,  by  which,  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  laid 
about  by  the  Queen,  she  might  easily  avoid  peril  imminent,  and,  if 
need  be,  by  secret  issues  take  the  air  abroad,  m^ny  furlongs  about 
Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire"* 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantcumagoria, 
which  was  certainly  played  off  upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  who  were  sent  down  to  dispark  and  destroy  Woodstock, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I,,  was  conducted  by  means  of  the  secret 
passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient  Labyrinth  of  Rosamond,  round 
which  successive  Monarchs  had  erected  a  HunUng-secU  or  Lodge. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturbance  given  to  those  Hon- 
ourable Commissioners,  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot  in  his  Natoial 
History  of  Oxfordshire.  But  as  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  lean 
only  allude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Glanville  upon  Witches, 
who  has  extracted  it  as  a  highly  accredited  narrative  of  supemcUurcU 
dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Commissioners,  and  their  servants,  were 
hoisted  up  till  they  were  almost  inverted,  and  then  let  down  again  so 
suddenly,  as  to  m,enace  them  with  broken  bones.  Untisual  and 
horrible  noises  disturbed  (hose  sacrilegious  intromitters  with  royal 
property.  The  devU,  on  one  occasion,  brought  them  a  warming-pan  ; 
on  another,  pelted  them  with  stones  and  horses*  bones.  Tubs  of  water 
were  emptied  on  them  in  their  sleep ;  and  so  mxmy  other  pranks  of 
ihe  same  nature  played  at  their  expense,  that  they  broke  up  housekeep- 
ing, and  l^  their  intended  spoliation  only  half  completed.  The  good 
sense  of  Doctor  Plot  suspected  thai  these  feats  were  wrought  by  con- 
spiracy and  confederation,  which  Olanville  of  course  endeavours  to 
refute  with  aU  his  might ;  for  it  could  scarce  be  expected  that  he 
who  believed  in  so  convenient  a  solution  as  thcU  of  supemalural 
agency,  would  consent  to  relinquish  the  service  of  a  key,  which  will 
answer  any  lock,  however  intricate. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  Doctor  Plot  was 
perfectly  right ;  and  that  the  only  demon  who  wrought  all  these  mar- 
veU,  was  a  disguised  royalist — a  fellow  called  Trusty  Joe,  or  some 
each  name,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Park,  btU  who 
engaged  in  that  of  the  Commissioners,  on  purpose  to  subject  them  to 
his  perseeuHon,  I  think  I  have  seen  some  account  of  the  real  state 
of  A4  transaction,  and  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  v)iaard  worked 

*  Drayton'f  Bnglaiul^$  Heroioal  EpidUs,  Note  A,  on  the  Epistle,  Rosamond  to 
KingHemx. 
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hii  wonders ;  but  whether  in  a  booh,  or  a  pamphlet,  I  am  uncertain, 
I  remefmber  one  passage  particularly  to  this  purpose.  The  Commis' 
turners  honing  agreed  to  reta/in  some  articles  out  of  the  public  account, 
in  order  to  be  divided  among  themselves,  had  entered  into  an  vriden- 
ture  for  ascertaining  Uieir  share  in  the  peculaHon,  which  they  hid  in 
a  bowpot  for  security.  Now,  when  cm  assembly  of  divines,  aided  by 
the  most  strict  religious  characters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock, 
were  assembled  to  conjure  down  the  supposed  demon,  Trusty  Joe  had 
contrived  a  firework,  which  he  let  off  in  the  midst  of  the  exorcism, 
and  which  destroyed  the  bow-pot ;  and,  to  the  shame  and  confusion 
of  the  Commissioners,  threw  Uieir  secret  indenture  into  the  midst  of 
^  assembled  ghost-seers,  who  became  thus  acquamted  with  their  secret 
schemes  of  peculation. 

It  is,  however,  to  little  purpose  for  me  to  strain  my  memory  about 
ancient  and  imperfect  recollections  concerning  the  particulars  of  these 
fantastic  disturbances  at  Woodstock,  since  Doctor  Bochecliff^s  papers 
give  such  a  much  more  accurate  narrative  (horn  could  be  obtained  from 
any  account  in  existence  before  their  publicatior^.  Indeed,  I  might 
have  gone  much  morefuUy  into  this  part  of  my  subject,  for  the 
materials  are  ample ; — but,  to  tell  the  reader  a  secret,  some  friendly 
critice  were  of  opinion  they  made  the  story  hang  on  hand  ;  and  thus 
I  was  prevailed  on  to  be  more  concise  on  the  subject  than  I  might 
otherwise  hcwe  been. 

The  impcUient  reader,  perhaps,  is  by  (his  time  accusing  me  of 
keeping  the  eun  from  him  with  a  candle.  Were  the  sunshine  as 
bright,  however,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove ;  and  the  flambeau,  or  Hnk, 
a  dozen  of  times  cu  smoky,  my  fHend  must  remain  in  the  inferior 
atmosphere  a  minute  longer,  while  I  disclaim  the  idea  of  poaching 
on  another's  manor.  Hawks,  we  say  in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  pick 
out  hawh^  eyes,  or  tire  upon  each  oihei's  quarry  ;  and,  therefore,  if 
I  had  known  that,  in  its  date  and  its  characters,  this  tale  wcu  likdy 
to  interfere  with  that  recently  published  by  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary, I  should  unquestionably  have  left  Doctor  Rochecliff^s  manu- 
script in  peace  for  the  presmt  season.  But  before  I  was  aware  of 
this  circumstance,  this  little  book  was  half  through  the  press  ;  and 
I  had  only  the  alternative  of  avoiding  any  intentional  imitation,  by 
delaying  a  perusal  of  the  contemporary  work  in  question.  Some 
accidental  collision  there  must  be,  whm  works  of  a  similar  character 
are  finished  on  the  same  general  system  of  historical  manners,  and 
the  same  historical  personages  are  introduced.  Of  course,  if  each 
Jmvc  occurred,  I  shaU  be  probably  the  mtfferer.     But  my  intmtivne 
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have  hem  ai  least  irmocent^  einee  I  look  on  U  ae  one  of  the  advanr 
tages  attending  the  eonclueion  of  Woodstock,  that  the  finishing 
of  my  oum  task  will  permit  me  to  haw  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Brahblbttb  Housb,  from  which  I  have  hitherto  conscientiously 
abstained* 

*  [BrambUtye  Hcnue,  or  CavaUtn  and  Boundhtads,  a  historioal  nord  by  Hontot 
Smith,  which  appeared  in  18S0.] 
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Some  were  for  gospel  ministera, 
And  some  for  rod-coat  seculars. 
As  men  most  fit  t'  hold  forth  the  word. 
And  wield  the  one  and  th'  other  sword. 

Sutler's  Hudibras. 

Thebe  is  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
— I  am  told  so,  at  least,  for  I  never  saw  it,  having  scarce  time, 
when  at  the  place,  to  view  the  magnificence  of  Bl^iheim,  its 
painted  halls  and  tapestried  bowers,  and  then  return  in  due  season 

to  dine  in  hall  with  my  learned  friend,  the  provost  of ; 

being  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  man  wrongs  himself  ex- 
tremely, if  he  lets  his  curiosity  interfere  with  his  punctuality. 
I  had  the  church  accurately  described  to  me,  with  a  view  to  this 
work ;  but,  as  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  my  informant 
had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  it  himself,  I  shall  be  content  to  say 
that  it  is  now  a  handsome  edifice,  most  part  of  which  was  rebuilt 
forty  or  fifty  years  since,  although  it  still  contains  some  arches 
of  the  old  chantry,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  King  John.  It  is  to 
this  more  ancient  part  of  the  building  that  my  story  refers. 
On  a  morning  in  the  end  of  September,  or  bc^ning  of  October, 
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in  the  year  1652,  being  a  day  appointed  for  a  solemn  thanksgiying 
for  the  decisiye  victory  at  Worcester,  a  respectable  audience  was 
assembled  in  the  old  diantiy,  or  chapel  of  King  John.  The  con- 
dition of  the  church  and  character  of  the  audience  both  bore 
witness  to  the  rage  of  civil  war,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  sacred  edifice  showed  many  marks  of  dikpidation. 
The  windows,  once  filled  with  stained  ^lass,  had  been  dashed  to 
pieces  with  pikes  and  muskets,  as  matters  of  and  pertaining  to 
idolatry.  The  carving  on  the  reading-desk  was  damaged,  and 
two  Mr  screens  oi  beiuitiful  sculptured  oak  had  been  destroyed, 
for  the  same  pithy  and  conclusive  reason.  The  high  altar  had 
been  removed,  and  the  gilded  railing,  which  was  once  around  it, 
was  broken  down  and  carried  oC  The  effigies  of  several  tombs 
were  mutilated,  and  now  lay  scattered  about  the  church, 

Tom  fh>m  their  destined  niche — ^onworthy  meed 
Of  knightly  counsel  or  heroic  deed  ! 

The  autumn  wind  piped  through  empty  aides,  in  which  the 
r^nains  of  stakes  and  trevisses  of  rough-hewn  timber,  as  well 
as  a  quantity  of  scattered  hay  and  trampled  straw,  seemed  to 
intimate  that  the  hallowed  precincts  had  been,  upon  some  late 
emergency,  made  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of  horse.* 

The  audience,  like  the  building,  was  abated  in  splendour. 
None  of  the  ancient  and  habitual  worshippers  during  peaceful 
times,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  their  carved  galleries,  with  hands 
shadowing  their  brows,  while  composing  Uieir  minds  to  pray 
where  their  others  had  prayed,  and  after  the  same  mode  (^ 
worship.  The  eye  of  the  yeoman  and  peasant  sought  in  vain  the 
tall  form  of  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  as,  wrapped  in  his 
laced  cloak,  and  with  beard  and  whiskers  duly  composed,  he  moved 
slowly  through  the  aisles,  followed  by  the  faithful  masti^  or  blood- 
hound, which  in  old  time  had  saved  his  master  by  his  fidelity, 
and  which  r^ularly  followed  him  to  church.  Bevis,  indeed,  fell 
under  the  proverb  which  avers,  *'  He  is  a  good  dog  which  goes 
to  church ; "  for,  bating  an  occasional  temptation  to  warble  along 
with  the  accord,  he  bdbaved  himself  as  decorously  as  any  of  the 
congregation,  and  returned  as  much  edified,  perhaps,  as  most  of 
them.     The  damsels  of  Woodstock  looked  as  vainly  for  the  laced 

*  [UtUe  ramaini  now  of  this  ancient  chnich,  it  being  rebnilt  in  1786, 
except  on  the  aonthem  side,  where  a  portion  of  the  old  •tmciore,  with  s 
Nonnan  doorway,  is  still  preserved.! 
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cloaks,  jingling  spurs,  slashed  boots,  and  tall  plumes,  of  the  young 
cavaliers  of  this  and  other  high-bom  houses,  moving  through  the 
streets  and  the  churchyard  with  the  careless  ease,  which  indicates 
perhaps  rather  an  overweening  degree  of  self-confidence,  yet  shows 
graceful  when  mingled  with  good  humour  and  courtesy.  The 
good  old  dames,  too,  in  their  white  hoods  and  black  velvet  gowns 
— their  daughters,  "  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes," — where 
were  they  all  now,  who,  when  they  entered  the  churdi,  used  to 
divide  men's  thoughts  between  them  and  Heaven  ?  *'  But,  ah  ! 
Alice  Lee — so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  condescending  in  thy  loveliness 
— [thus  proceeds  a  contemporaiy  annalist,  whose  manuscript  we 
have  deciphered] — why  is  my  story  to  turn  upon  thy  fallen  for- 
tunes ?  and  why  not  rather  to  the  period  when,  in  the  very  dis- 
mounting from  your  palfrey,  you  attracted  as  many  eyes  as  if  an 
angel  had  descended, — ^as  many  blessings  as  if  the  benignant 
being  had  come  fraught  with  good  tidings !  No  creature  wert 
thou  of  an  idle  romancer's  imagination — ^no  being  fantastically 
bedizened  with  inconsistent  perfections ; — ^thy  merits  made  me 
love  thee  well — and  for  thy  faults — so  well  did  they  show  amid 
thy  good  qualities,  that  I  think  they  made  me  love  thee  better." 
With  the  house  of  Lee  had  disappeared  from  the  chantry  of 
King  John  others  of  gentle  blood  and  honoured  lineage — ^fVee- 
mantles,  Winklecombs,  Drycotts,  eta  ;  for  the  air  that  blew  over 
the  towers  of  Oxford  was  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  Puri- 
tanism, which  was  more  general  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
There  were  among  the  congregation,  however,  one  or  two  that, 
by  their  habits  and  demeanour,  seemed  country  gentlemen  of  con- 
sideration, and  there  were  also  present  some  of  the  notables  of 
the  town  of  Woodstock,  cutlers  or  glovers  chiefly,  whose  skill  in 
steel  or  leather  had  raised  them  to  a  comfortable  livelihood.  Thesi! 
dignitaries  wore  long  black  cloaks,  plaited  close  at  the  neck,  and, 
like  peaceful  citizens,  carried  their  Bibles  and  memorandum-books 
at  their  girdles,  instead  of  knife  or  sword.*  This  respectable, 
but  least  numerous  part  of  the  audience,  were  such  decent  persons 
as  had  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of  faith,  renouncing  the 
liturgy  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  living  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Bev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  much  famed  for 
the  length  and  strength  of  his  powers  of  predication.  With  these 
grave  seniors  sat  their  goodly  dames  in  ruff  and  gorget,  Hke  the 

*  This  oostom  among  the  Puritans  is  mentioned  often  in  old  plays,  and 
&au>ng  others  in  the  Widow  of  Watling  Street. 
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portraits  which  in  eatalogaes  of  paintmgs  are  designed  **  wifb  d 
a  bnigomaster ; "  and  their  pretty  daughters,  whose  study,  like 
that  of  Ohaucer's  physician,  was  not  always  in  the  Bible,  but 
who  were,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  glance  could  escape  the  vigQ- 
ance  of  their  honoured  mothers,  inattentive  themselyes,  and  the 
cause  of  inattention  in  others. 

But,  besides  these  dignified  persons,  there  were  in  the  church 
a  numerous  collection  of  the  lower  orders,  some  brought  thither 
by  curiosity,  but  many  of  them  unwashed  artificers,  bewildered 
in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  time,  and  of  as  many  Tarious 
sects  as  there  are  colours  in  the  rainbow.  The  presumption  of 
these  learned  Thebans  being  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignor- 
ance, the  last  was  total  and  the  first  boundless.  Their  behaviour 
in  the  church  was  anything  but  reverential  or  edifying.  Most 
of  them  affected  a  cynical  contempt  for  all  that  was  only  held 
sacred  by  human  sanction — the  church  was  to  these  men  but  a 
steeple-house,  the  clergyman,  an  ordinary  person;  her  ordi- 
nances, diy  bran  and  sapless  pottage,*  unfitted  for  the  spiritual- 
ised pidates  of  the  saints,  and  the  prayer,  an  address  to  Heaven, 
to  which  each  acceded  or  not  as  in  his  too  critical  judgment  he 
conceived  fit. 

The  elder  amongst  them  sat  or  lay  on  the  benches,  with  their 
high-steeple  crowned  hats  pulled  over  their  severe  and  knitted 
brows,  waiting  for  the  Presbyterian  parson,  as  mastifb  sit  in 
diunb  expectation  of  the  bull  that  is  to  be  brou^^t  to  the  stake. 
The  younger  mixed,  some  of  them,  a  bolder  license  of  manners 
witii  their  heresies ;  th^  gazed  round  on  the  women,  yawned, 
coughed,  and  whispered,  ate  apples,  and  cracked  nuts,  as  if  in 
the  gallery  of  a  theatre  ere  the  piece  commences. 

Besides  all  these,  the  congregation  contained  a  few  soldiers, 
some  in  corselets  and  steel  caps,  some  in  buff,  and  others  in  red 
coats.  These  men  of  war  haid  their  bandoleers,  with  ammuni- 
tion, slung  round  them,  and  rested  on  their  pikes  and  muskets. 
They,  too,  had  their  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  most  difficult  points 
of  religion,  and  united  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasm  witii  the 
most  determined  courage  and  resolution  in  the  field.  The 
burghers  of  Woodstock  looked  on  these  military  saints  with  no 
small  degree  of  awe ;  for  though  not  often  sullied  with  deeds  of 
plunder  or  cruelty,  they  had  the  power  of  both  absolutely  in  their 

*  Sm  a  oQiious  vindicatioB  of  this  indecent  simile  here  for  the  Commoi: 
I^yer,  in  Note  A« 
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hanH9,  and  the  peacefol  citizen  had  no  altematiye,  saye  submis^ 
sion,  to  whatever  the  ill-regulated  and  enthusiastic  imaginations 
of  their  martial  guides  might  suggest. 

After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  him,  Mr.  Holdenough 
b^an  to  walk  up  the  aisles  of  the  chapel,  not  with  the  slow 
and  dignified  carriage  with  which  the  old  Rector  was  of  yore 
wont  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  surplice,  but  with  a  hasty 
step,  like  one  who  arrives  too  late  at  an  appointment,  and 
bustles  forward  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
tall  thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
eye  indicated  some  irascibility  of  temperament.  His  dress  was 
brown,  not  black,  and  over  his  other  vestments  he  wore,  in 
honour  of  Calvin,  a  Geneva  doak  of  a  blue  colour,  which  fell 
backwards  from  his  shoulders  as  he  posted  on  to  the  pulpit. 
His  grizzled  hair  was  cut  as  short  as  shears  could  perform  the 
feat,  and  covered  with  a  black  silk  skuU-cap,  which  stuck  so 
dose  to  his  head,  that  the  two  ears  expanded  from  under  it  as 
if  they  had  been  intended  as  handles  by  which  to  lift  the  whole 
person.  Moreover,  the  worthy  divine  wore  spectacles,  and  a 
long  grizzled  peaked  beard,  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  small 
pocket-bible  with  silver  clasps.  Upon  arriving  at  the  pulpit, 
he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath,  then  began  to  ascend  the 
steps  by  two  at  a  time. 

But  his  course  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand,  which  seized 
his  cloak.  It  was  that  of  one  who  had  detached  himself  from 
the  group  of  soldiery.  He  was  a  stout  man  of  middle  stature, 
with  a  quick  eye,  and  a  countenance,  which,  though  plain,  had 
yet  an  expression  that  fixed  the  attention.  His  dress,  though 
not  strictly  military,  partook  of  that  character.  He  wore  laige 
hose  made  of  calves-leather,  and  a  tuck,  as  it  was  then  called,  or 
rapier,  of  tremendous  length,  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  a 
dagger.     The  belt  was  morocco,  garmshed  with  pistols. 

The  minister,  thus  intercepted  in  his  duty,  faced  round  upon 
the  party  who  had  seized  him,  and  demanded,  in  no  gentle  tone, 
the  meaning  of  the  interruption. 

"  Friend,''  quoth  the  intruder,  "  is  it  thy  purpose  to  hold  forth 
to  these  good  people?" 

"Ay,  marry  is  it,"  said  the  clergyman,  "and  such  is  my 
bounden  duty.  Woe  to  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel — Prithee, 
friend,  let  me  not  in  my  labour  " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man  of  warlike  mien,  "  I  am  myself  minded 
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to  hold  forth ;  therefore,  do  thou  desist,  or  if  thon  wilt  do  by 
mine  advice,  remain  and  fiructify  with  those  poor  goslings,  to 
whom  I  am  presently  about  to  shake  forth  the  crumbs  of  com- 
fortable doctrine." 

''Give  place,  thou  man  of  Satan,"  said  the  priest,  waxing 
wroth ;  "  respect  mine  order — my  doth." 

''  I  see  no  more  to  respect  in  the  cut  of  thy  doak,  or  in  the 
doth  of  which  it  is  &shioned,"  said  the  other,  "  than  thou  didst 
in  the  Bishop's  rochets — they  were  black  and  white,  thou  art 
blue  and  brown.  Sleeping  dogs  eveiy  one  of  you,  lying  down, 
loving  to  slumber — shepherds  that  starve  the  flock  but  will  not 
watch  it,  each  looking  to  his  own  gain — hum." 

Scenes  of  this  indecent  kind  were  so  common  at  the  time, 
that  no  one  thought  of  interfering ;  the  eongr^ation  looked  on 
in  silence,  the  better  dass  scandalised,  and  the  lower  orders, 
some  laughing,  and  others  backing  the  soldier  or  minister  as 
their  fancy  dictated.  Meantime  the  struggle  waxed  fiercer; 
Mr.  Holdenough  clamoured  for  assistance. 

"  Master  Mayor  of  Woodstock,"  he  exclaimed,  "  wilt  thou  be 
among  those  wicked  magistrates  who  bear  the  sword  in  vain  t 
—Citizens,  will  you  not  help  your  pastor  ? — ^Worthy  Aldermen, 
will  you  see  me  strangled  on  the  pulpit  stairs  by  this  man  of 
buff  and  Belial? — But  lo,  I  will  overcome  him,  and  cast  his 
cords  from  me." 

As  Holdenough  spoke,  he  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit 
stairs,  holding  hard  on  the  banisters.  His  tormentor  held  fast 
by  the  skirts  of  the  cloak,  which  went  nigh  to  the  choking  of 
the  wearer,  until,  as  he  spoke  the  words  last  mentioned,  in  a 
half-fltrangled  voice,  Mr.  Holdenough  dexterously  slipped  the 
strmg  which  tied  it  round  his  neck,  so  that  the  garment  suddenly 
gave  way ;  the  soldier  fell  backwards  down  the  steps,  and  the 
liberated  divine  skipped  into  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  give  forth 
a  psalm  of  triumph  over  his  prostrate  adversary.  But  a  great 
hubbub  in  the  church  marred  his  exultation,  and  although  he 
and  his  faithful  clerk  continued  to  sing  the  hymn  of  victory, 
their  notes  were  only  heard  by  fits,  like  the  whistle  of  a  curlew 
during  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  as  follows : — The  Mayor  was  a 
zealous  Presbyterian,  and  witnessed  the  intrusion  of  the  soldier 
with  great  indignation  from  the  very  beginning,  though  he 
hesitated  to  interfere  with  an  armed  man  while  on  his  legs  and 
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capable  of  resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the  champion 
of  independency  sprawling  on  his  back,  with  the  divine's  (Geneva 
cloak  fluttering  in  his  hands,  than  the  magistrate  rushed  forward, 
exclaiming  that  such  insolence  was  not  to  be  endured, 'and 
ordered  his  constables  to  seize  the  prostrate  champion,  proclaim- 
ing, in  the  magnanimity  of  wrath,  "  I  will  commit  every  red- 
coat of  them  fdl — I  will  commit  him  were  he  Noll  Cromwell 
himself  1" 

The  worthy  Mayor's  indignation  had  overmastered  his  reason 
when  he  made  this  mistimed  vaunt ;  for  three  soldiers,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  motionless  like  statues,  made  each  a  stride  in 
advance,  which  placed  them  betwixt  the  municipal  officers  and 
the  soldier,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rising ;  then  making  at  once 
the  movement  of  resting  arms  according  to  the  manual  as  then 
practised,  their  musket-buts  rang  on  the  church  pavement,  within 
an  inch  of  the  gouty  toes  of  Master  Mayor.  The  energetic 
magistrate,  whose  efforts  in  favour  of  order  were  thus  checked, 
cast  one  glance  on  his  supporters,  but  that  was  enough  to  show 
him  that  force  was  not  on  his  side.  All  had  shrunk  back  on 
hearing  that  ominous  clatter  of  stone  and  iron.  He  was  obliged 
to  descend  to  expostulation. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  masters  1 "  said  he ;  "is  it  like  a 
decent  and  God-fearing  soldiery,  who  have  wrought  such  things 
for  the  land  as  have  never  before  been  heard  of,  to  brawl  and 
riot  in  the  church,  or  to  aid,  abet,  and  comfort  a  profane  fellow, 
who  hath,  upon  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  excluded  the  minister 
from  his  own  pulpit  1 " 

"  We  have  nought  to  do  with  thy  church,  as  thou  call'st  it," 
said  he  who,  by  a  small  feather  in  front  of  his  morion,  appeared 
to  be  the  corporal  of  the  party ; — "  we  see  not  why  men  of  gifts 
should  not  be  heard  within  these  citadels  of  superstition,  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  the  men  of  crape  of  old,  and  the  men  of  cloak 
now.  Wherefore,  we  will  pluck  yon  Jack  Presbyter  out  of  his 
wooden  sentinel-box,  and  our  own  watchman  shall  relieve  the 
guard,  and  mount  thereon,  and  cry  aloud  and  spare  not." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  if  such  be  your  pur- 
pose, we  have  not  the  means  to  withstand  you,  being,  as  you 
see,  peaceful  and  quiet  men — But  let  me  first  speak  with  this 
worthy  minister,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  to  persuade  him  to 
yield  up  his  place  for  the  time  without  farther  scandal." 

The  peace-making  Mayor  then  interrupted  the  quavering  of 
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Holdenough  and  the  clerk,  and  prayed  both  to  retire,  else  there 
would,  he  said,  be  certainly  strife. 

"  Strife ! "  replied  the  Presbyterian  divine,  with  scorn ;  "  no 
fear  of  strife  among  men  that  dare  not  testify  against  this  open 
profanation  of  the  Church,  and  daring  display  of  heresy.  Would 
your  neighbours  of  Banbuiy  have  brooked  such  an  insult ) " 

"Come,  come,  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Mayor,  "put 
us  not  to  mutiny  and  cry  Clubs.  I  tell  you  once  more,  we  are 
not  men  of  war  or  blood." 

"  Not  more  than  may  be  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  needle," 
said  the  preacher,  scomMly. — "  Ye  tailors  of  Woodstock  ! — ^for 
what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor  working  on  kidskin ) — I  forsake 
you,  in  scorn  of  your  fiEiint  hearts  and  feeble  hands,  and  will 
seek  me  elsewhere  a  flock  which  will  not  fly  from  their  shep- 
herd at  the  braying  of  the  first  wild  ass  which  cometh  from  out 
the  great  desert." 

So  saying,  the  aggrieved  divine  departed  from  his  pulpit,  and 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  left  the  church  as  hastily  as  he 
had  entered  it,  though  with  a  different  reason  for  his  speed. 
The  citizens  saw  his  retreat  with  sorrow,  and  not  without  a 
compunctious  feeling,  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  not  playing 
the  most  courageous  part  in  the  world.  The  Mayor  himself  and 
several  others  left  the  church,  to  follow  and  appease  him. 

The  independent  orator,  late  prostrate,  was  now  triumphant, 
and  inducting  himself  into  the  pulpit  without  further  cere- 
mony, he  pulled  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  selected  his  text 
from  the  forty-fifth  psabn, — "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
0  most  mighty,  witii  thy  glory  and  thy  nugesty :  and  in  thy 
nugesty  ride  prosperously." — Upon  this  theme,  he  commenced 
one  of  those  wild  declamations  common  at  the  period,  in  which 
men  were  accustomed  to  wrest  and  pervert  the  language  of 
Scripture,  by  adapting  it  to  modem  events.*  The  language 
which,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  applied  to  King  David,  and 
typically  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  military  orator,  most  properly  to  be  interpreted 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  victorious  general  of  the  in^EUit  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  never  destined  to  come  of  age.  "  Oird 
on  thy  sword!"  exdaimed  the  preacher,  emphatically;  "and 
was  not  that  a  pretty  bit  of  steel  as  ever  dangled  from  a  corselet, 
or  i-un^  agiunst  a  steel  saddle)  Ay,  ye  prick  up  your  ears  now^ 
*  Note  A.    Book  of  Oommon  Prayer. 
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ye  cutlers  of  Woodstock,  as  if  ye  should  know  something  of  a 
good  fox  broadsword — Did  you  forge  it,  I  trow  t — was  the  steel 
quenched  with  water  from  Rosamond's  well,  or  the -blade  blest 
by  the  old  cuckoldy  prieBt  of  Oodstow  t  Tou  would  haye  us 
think,  I  warrant  me,  that  you  wrought  it  and  welded  it,  grinded 
and  polished  it,  and  all  the  while  it  never  came  on  a  Woodstock 
stithy !  You  were  all  too  busy  making  whittles  for  the  laiy 
crape-men  of  Oxford,  bouncing  priests,  whose  ^ee  were  so  closed 
up  with  fat,  that  they  could  not  see  Destruction  till  she  had 
them  by  the  throat.  But  I  can  tell  you  where  the  sword  wab 
forged,  and  tempered,  and  welded,  and  grinded,  and  polished. 
When  you  were,  as  I  said  before,  ma^ng  whittles  for  fedse 
priests,  and  daggers  for  dissolute  Q—d  d — ^n-me  cavaliers,  to  cut 
the  people  of  England's  throat  with — it  was  forged  at  Long 
Marston  Moor,  where  blows  went  &ster  than  ever  rung  hammer 
on  anvil — and  it  was  tempered  at  Naseby,  in  the  best  blood  of 
the  cavaliers — and  it  was  welded  in  Ireland  against  the  walls  of 
Drogheda — and  it  was  grinded  on  Scottish  lives  at  Dunbar — 
and  now  of  late  it  was  polished  in  Worcester,  till  it  shines  as 
bright  as  the  sun  in  the  middle  heaven,  and  there  is  no  light  in 
England  that  shall  come  nigh  unto  it.'' 

Here  the  military  part  of  the  congr^ation  raised  a  hum  of 
approbation,  which,  being  a  sound  like  tiie  "  hear,  hear,"  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  was  calculated  to  heighten  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  by  intimating  the  sympatibiy  of  the 
audience.  "  And  then,"  resumed  the  preacher,  rising  in  energy 
as  he  found  that  his  audience  partook  in  these  feelings,  "  what 
saith  the  text ) — Ride  on  prosperously — do  not  stop — do  not  call 
a  halt — do  not  qidt  the  saddle — ^pursue  the  scattered  fliers — 
sound  the  trumpet — not  a  levant  or  a  flourish,  but  a  point  of 
war — sound,  boot  and  saddle — ^to  horse  and  away — a  charge  1 — 
foUow  after  the  young  Man ! — what  part  have  we  in  him  f — 
Slay,  take,  destroy,  divide  the  spoil !  Blessed  art  thou,  Oliver, 
on  account  of  thine  honour — thy  cause  is  clear,  thy  call  is 
undoubted — never  has  defeat  come  near  thy  leading-sta£^  nor 
disaster  attended  thy  banner.  Ride  on,  flower  of  England's 
soldiers !  ride  on,  chosen  leader  of  GKxi's  champions !  gird  up 
the  loins  of  thy  resolution,  and  be  stedfast  to  the  mark  of  thy 
high  calling  1" 

Another  deep  and  stem  hum,  echoed  by  the  ancient  embow'd 
orchetf  of  the  old  chantry,  gave  him  an  opportuni^  :£  an 
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instanf  fl  repose ;  when  the  people  of  Woodstock  heard  him,  and 
not  without  anxiety,  torn  the  stream  of  his  oratory  into  another 
channel. 

''  But,  wherefore,  ye  people  of  Woodstock,  do  I  say  these 
things  to  yon,  who  claim  no  portion  in  our  David,  no  interest 
in  England's  son  of  Jesse? — ^You,  who  were  fighting  as  well 
as  your  might  could  (and  it  was  not  very  formidable)  for  the 
late  Man,  under  that  old  bloodthirsty  papist.  Sir  Jacob  Aston 
— are  you  not  now  plotting,  or  ready  to  plot,  for  the  restoring, 
as  ye  call  it,  of  the  young  Man,  the  unclean  son  of  tiie 
slaughtered  lyrant — the  fugitive  after  whom  the  true  hearts 
of  England  are  now  following,  that  they  may  take  and  slay 
him? — 'Why  should  your  rider  turn  his  bridle  our  way?*  say 
you  in  your  hearts ;  '  we  will  none  of  him ;  if  we  may  help 
ourselves,  we  will  rather  turn  us  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of 
monarchy,  with  the  sow  that  was  washed  but  newly.'  Gome, 
men  of  Woodstock,  I  will  ask,  and  do  you  answer  me.  Hunger 
ye  still  after  the  flesh-pots  of  the  monks  of  Godstow?  and  ye 
will  say.  Nay ; — ^but  wherefore,  except  that  the  pots  are  cracked 
and  broken,  and  the  fire  is  extinguished  wherewith  thy  oven 
used  to  boil  ?  And  again,  I  ask,  drink  ye  still  of  the  well  of 
the  fornications  of  the  fair  Rosamond? — ^ye  will  say,  Nay, — ^but 
wherefore  ?  " 

Here  the  orator,  ere  he  could  answer  the  question  in*  his  own 
way,  was  surprised  by  the  following  reply,  very  pithily  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  the  congr^ation : — "  Because  you,  and  the 
like  of  you,  have  left  us  no  brandy  te  mix  with  it.^ 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  audacious  speaker,  who  stood  beside 
one  of  the  thick  sturdy  Saxon  pillars,  which  he  himself  some- 
what resembled,  being  short  of  stature,  but  veiy  strongly  made, 
a  squat  broad  Little  John  sort  of  figure,  leaning  on  a  quarter- 
staff,  and  wearing  a  jerkin,  which,  though  now  sorely  stained 
and  discoloured,  had  once  been  of  the  Lincoln  green,  and  showed 
remnants  of  having  been  laced.  There  was  an  air  of  careless, 
good-humoured  audacity  about  the  fellow ;  and,  though  under 
militaiy  restraint,  there  were  some  of  the  citizens  who  could 
not  help  crying  out, — "  Well  said,  Joceline  Joliffe  1 " 

**  Jolly  Joceline,  call  ye  him  ? "  proceeded  the  preacher,  with« 
out  showing  either  confusion  or  displeasure  at  the  interruption, 
— *'  I  will  make  him  Joceline  of  the  jail,  if  he  interrupts  me 
Afiiain.    One  of  your  park-keepers,  I  warrant,  that  cannevec 
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forget  ihey  hare  borne  0.  R.  upon  their  badges  and  bn^e-homs, 
even  as  a  dog  bears  his  owner's  name  on  his  collar — a  pretty 
emblem  for  Christian  men!  But  the  brute  beast  hath  the 
better  of  him, — the  brute  weareth  his  own  coat,  and  the  caitiff 
thrall  wears  his  master's.  I  haye  seen  such  a  wag  make  a 
Tq)e's  end  wag  ere  now. — Where  was  I  ? — Oh,  rebuking  you  for 
your  backslidJTigs,  men  of  Woodstock. — ^Yes,  then,  ye  will  say 
ye  haye  renounced  Popery,  and  ye  haye  renounced  Prelacy,  and 
then  ye  wipe  your  mouUi  like  Pharisees,  as  ye  are ;  and  who 
but  you  for  purity  of  religion !  But,  I  tell  you,  ye  are  but  like 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  who  broke  down  the  house  of  Baal,  yet 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  Eyen  so  ye  eat  not 
fish  on  Friday  with  the  blinded  Papists,  nor  minced-pies  on  the 
25th  day  of  December,  like  the  slothful  Prelatists ;  but  ye  will 
gorge  on  sack-posset  each  night  in  the  year  with  your  blind 
Presbyterian  guide,  and  ye  will  speak  eyil  of  dignities,  and  reyile 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  ye  will  glorify  yourselyes  in  your  park 
of  Woodstock,  and  say,  '  Was  it  not  walled  in  first  of  any  other 
in  England,  and  that  by  Henry  son  of  William  called  the  Con- 
queror V  And  ye  haye  a  princely  Lodge  therein,  and  call  the 
same  a  Royal  Lodge ;  and  ye  haye  an  oak  which  ye  call  the 
King's  Oak ;  and  ye  steal  and  eat  the  yenison  of  the  park,  and 
ye  say,  '  This  is  the  king's  yenison,  we  will  wash  it  down  with 
a  cup  to  the  king's  health — better  we  eat  it  than  those  round- 
headed  Commonwealth  knayee.'  But  listen  unto  me  and  take 
warning.  For  these  things  come  we  to  controyersy  with  you. 
And  our  name  shall  be  a  cannon-^ot,  before  which  your  Lodge, 
in  the  pleasantness  whereof  ye  take  pastime,  shall  be  blown  into 
ruins ;  and  we  will  be  as  a  wedge  to  split  asunder  the  King's 
Oak  into  billets  to  heat  a  brown  baker's  oyen;  and  we  wiU 
dispark  your  park,  and  slay  your  deer,  and  eat  them  ourselyes, 
neither  shall  you  haye  any  portion  thereof,  whether  in  neck  or 
haunch.  Ye  shall  not  haft  a  tenpenny  Imife  with  the  horns 
thereof,  neither  shall  ye  cut  a  pair  of  breeches  out  of  the  hide, 
for  all  ye  be  cutlers  and  gloyers ;  and  ye  shall  haye  no  comfort 
or  support  neither  from  the  sequestered  traitor  Henry  Lee,  who 
called  himself  Ranger  of  Woodstock,  nor  from  any  on  his  behalf; 
for  they  are  coming  hither  who  shall  be  called  Mahar-shalal- 
hash-baz,  because  he  maketh  haste  to  the  spoil" 

Here  ended  this  wild  efiusion,  the  ktter  part  of  which  fell 
heayy  on  the  souls  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Woodstock,  as  tend- 
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ing  to  confirm  a  report  of  an  unpleasing  nature  which  had 
been  lately  circulated.  The  communication  with  Lond<m  was 
indeed  slow,  and  the  news  which  it  transmitted  were  uncertain ; 
no  lees  uncertain  were  the  times  themselves,  and  the  rumours 
which  were  circulated,  exaggerated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  so 
many  various  factions.  But  the  general  stream  of  report,  so  fai 
as  Woodstock  was  concerned,  had  of  late  run  unifonnly  in  one 
direction.  Day  after  day  they  had  been  informed,  that  the  &tal 
fiat  of  Parliament  had  gone  out,  for  selling  the  park  of  Wood- 
stock, destroying  its  lodge,  disparking  its  forest,  and  erasing,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  erased,  aU  traces  of  its  ancient  fiune.  HLmy 
of  the  citizens  were  likely  to  be  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  as 
several  of  them  ei^oyed,  either  by  sufferance  or  light,  various 
convenient  privileges  of  pasturage,  cutting  firewood,  and  the  like, 
in  the  royal  chase ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  borough 
were  hurt  to  think,  that  the  scenery  of  the  place  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed, its  edifices  ruined,  and  its  honours  rent<away.  This  is 
a  patriotic  sensation  often  found  in  such  places,  which  ancient 
distinctions  and  long-cherished  recollections  of  former  days, 
render  so  different  from  towns  of  recent  date.  The  natives  of 
Woodstock  felt  it  in  the  fullest  force.  They  had  trembled  at 
the  anticipated  calamity ;  but  now,  when  it  was  announced  by 
the  appearance  of  those  dark,  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  omni- 
potent soldiers — ^now  that  they  heard  it  proclaimed  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  their  militaiy  preachers — ^they  considered  their  fate  as 
inevitable.  The  causes  of  disagreement  among  themselves  were 
for  the  time  forgotten,  as  the  congregation,  dismissed  without 
psalmody  or  benediction,  went  slowly  and  mournfully  homeward, 
each  to  his  own  place  of  abode. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Gome  fortb,  old  man— Thy  daughter's  ride 

Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee : 
When  time  hath  qaell'd  the  oak's  bold  pride, 

The  youthful  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 

Whiqt  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  military  orator  wiped  his 
brow ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  coolness  of  the  weather,  he  was 
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heatod  with  the  yehemence  of  his  speech  and  action.  He  then 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the 
corporal  who  commanded  the  paity  of  soldiers,  who,  replying 
by  a  sober  nod  of  intelligence,  drew  his  men  together,  and 
marched  them  in  order  to  their  quarters  in  the  town. 

The  preacher  himself,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened, left  the  church  and  sauntered  through  the  streets  of 
Woodstock,  with  the  air  of  a  stranger  who  was  viewing  the 
town,  without  seeming  to  observe  that  he  was  himself  in  his 
turn  anxiously  surveyed  by  the  citizens,  whose  furtive  yet  fre- 
quent glances  seemed  to  regard  him  as  something  alike  suspected 
and  dreadful,  yet  on  no  account  to  be  provoked.  He  heeded 
them  not,  but  stalked  on  in  the  manner  affected  by  the  dis- 
tinguished fanatics  of  the  day ;  a  stiff  solemn  pace,  a  severe 
and  at  the  same  time  a  contemplative  -look,  like  that  of  a  man 
discomposed  at  the  interruptions  which  ea^rthly  objects  forced 
upon  him,  obliging  him  by  their  intrusion  to  withdraw  his 
thoughts  for  an  instant  from  celestial  things.  Innocent  plea- 
sures of  what  kind  soever  they  held  in  suspicion  and  contempt, 
and  innocent  mirth  th^  abominated.  It  was,  however,  a  cast 
of  mind  that  formed  men  for  great  and  manly  actions,  as  it 
adopted  principle,  and  that  of  an  unselfish  character,  for  the 
ruling  motive,  instead  of  the  gratificat^n  of  passion.  Some  of 
these  men  were  indeed  hypocrites,  using  the  cloak  of  religion 
only  as  a  covering  for  their  ambition;  but  many  really  pos- 
sessed the  devotional  character,  and  the  severe  republican  virtue, 
which  others  only  affected.  By  far  the  greater  number  hovered 
between  these  extremes,  felt  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of 
religion,  and  complied  with  the  times  in  affecting  a  great  deal. 

The  individual,  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity,  written  as  they 
were  upon  his  brow  and  gait,  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
digression,  reached  at  length  the  extremity  of  the  principal 
street,  which  terminates  upon  the  park  of  Woodstock.  A 
battlemented  portal  of  Qothic  appearance  defended  the  entrance 
to  the  avenue.  It  was  of  mixed  architecture,  but  on  the  whole, 
though  composed  of  the  styles  of  the  different  ages  when  it  had 
received  additions,  had  a  striking  and  imposing  effect.  An  im- 
mense gate,  composed  of  rails  of  hanmiered  iron,  with  many  a 
flourish  and  scroll,  displaying  as  its  uppermost  ornament  the  ill- 
feted  cypher  of  0.  R.,  was  now  decayed,  being  partly  wasted 
with  rust,  partly  by  violence. 
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The  stranger  pftused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should 
demand  or  essay  entrance.  He  looked  through  the  grating 
dawn  an  ayenue  skirted  by  majestic  oaks,  which  led  onward 
with  a  gentle  cuire,  as  if  into  the  depths  of  some  ample  and 
ancient  forest.  The  wicket  of  the  large  iron  gate  bdng  left 
unwittingly  open,  the  soldier  was  tempted  to  ^ter,  yet  with 
some  hesitation,  as  he  that  intrudes  upon  ground  which  he  con- 
jectures may  be  prohibited — indeed  his  mannw  showed  more 
reverence  for  the  scene  than  could  have  been  expected  from  his 
condition  and  character.  He  slackened  his  stately  and  conse- 
quential pace,  and  at  length  stood  still,  and  looked  around  him. 

Not  far  from  the  gate,  he  saw  rising  from  the  trees  one  or 
two  ancient  and  venerable  turrets,  beaj^ng  each  its  own  vane  of 
rare  device  glittering  in  the  autunm  sun.  These  indicated  the 
ancient  hunting  seat,  or  Lodge,  as  it  was  called,  which  had, 
since  the  time  of  Heniy  II.,  been  occasionaUy  the  residence  of 
the  EngUsh  monarchs,  when  it  pleased  them  to  visit  the  woods 
of  Oxford,  which  then  so  abounded  with  game,  that,  according 
to  old  Fuller,  huntsmen  and  falconers  were  nowhere  better 
pleased.  The  situation  which  the  Lodge  occupied  was  a  piece 
of  flat  ground,  now  planted  with  sycamores,  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  that  magnificent  spot  where  the  spectator  first  stops 
to  gaze  upon  Blenheim,  to  think  of  Marlborough's  victories, 
and  to  applaud  or  criticise  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  Van- 
brugh*8  style. 

There,  too,  paused  our  militaiy  preacher,  but  with  other 
thoughts,  and  for  other  purpose,  than  to  admire  the  scene 
around  him.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  when  he  behdd  two 
persons,  a  male  and  a  female,  approaching  slowly,  and  so  deeply 
engaged  in  their  own  conversation  that  they  did  not  raise  their 
eyes  to  observe  that  there  stood  a  stranger  in  the  path  before 
them.  The  soldier  took  advantage  of  their  state  of  abstracti<ni, 
and,  desirous  at  once  to  watch  their  motions,  and  avoid  their 
observation,  he  glided  beneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which 
skirted  the  path,  and  whose  boughs,  sweeping  the  ground  on 
every  side,  ensured  him  against  discoveiy,  imless  in  case  of  an 
actual  search. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentleman  and  lady  continued  to  ad- 
vance, directing  their  course  to  a  rustic  seat,  which  still  enjoyed 
the  sunbeams,  and  was  placed  ac^acent  to  the  tree  where  the 
stranger  was  concealed. 
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The  man  was  elderly,  jet  seemed  bent  more  bj  sorrow  and 
infirmity  than  by  the  weight  of  years.  He  wore  a  mourning 
doak,  over  a  dress  of  the  same  melancholy  colour,  cut  in  that 
picturesque  form  which  Yandyck  has  rendered  immortal  But 
although  the  dress  was  handsome,  it  was  put  on  and  worn  with 
a  carelessness  which  showed  the  mind  of  the  wearer  ill  at  ease. 
His  aged,  yet  still  handsome  countenance,  had  the  same  air  of 
consequence  which  distinguished  his  dress  and  his  gait  A 
striking  part  of  his  appearance  was  a  long  white  beard,  which 
descended  far  over  the  breast  of  his  slashed  doublet,  and  looked 
singular  from  its  contrast  in  colour  with  his  habit. 

The  young  lady,  by  whom  this  yenerable  gentleman  seemed 
to  be  in  some  d^ree  supported  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm,  was 
a  slight  and  sylphlike  form,  with  a  person  so  delicately  made, 
and  so  beautifhl  in  countenance  that  it  seemed  the  earth  on  which 
she  walked  was  too  grossly  massiye  a  support  for  a  creature  so 
aerial  But  mortal  beauty  must  share  human  sorrows.  The 
eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed  tokens  of  tears ;  her  colour 
was  heightened  as  she  listened  to  her  aged  companion ;  and  it 
was  plain,  from  his  melancholy  yet  displeased  look,  that  the  con- 
versation was  as  distressing  to  himself  as  to  her.  When  they 
sat  down  on  the  bench  we  haye  mentioned,  the  gentleman's  dis- 
course could  be  distinctly  overheard  by  the  eavesdropping 
soldier,  but  the  answers  of  the  young  lady  reached  his  ear  rather 
less  distinctly. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  endured  !"  said  the  old  man,  passionately ; 
''  it  would  stir  up  a  paralytic  wretch  to  start  up  a  soldier.  My 
people  have  been  thinned,  I  grant  you,  or  have  fiedlen  off  from 
me  in  these  times — I  owe  them  no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves ; 
what  should  they  do  waiting  on  me  when  the  pantiy  has  no 
bread  and  the  bntteiy  no  iJet  But  we  have  still  about  us 
some  rugged  foresters  of  the  old  Woodstock  breed — old  as  my- 
self most  of  them — ^what  of  that)  old  wood  seldom  warps  in 
the  wetting ; — I  will  hold  out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  first  tame  that  I  have  held  it  against  ten  times  the  strength 
that  we  hear  of  now." 

''Alas !  my  dear  father !'' — said  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  intimate  his  proposal  of  ddbnoe  to  be  alto- 
gether desperate. 

''And   why  alasV'  said   the   gentleman,  angrily:  "is  it 
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because  I  shot  my  door  against  a  score  or  two  of  these  bTood- 
thirsiy  hypoCTitesf 

"  Bat  their  masters  can  as  easily  send  a  regiment  or  an  army, 
if  th^  will,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  and  what  good  would  your 
present  defence  do,  excepting  to  exasperate  tiiem  to  your  utter 
destruction  t" 

"Be  it  so,  Alice,"  replied  her  &ther;  "I  have  lived  my 
time,  and  beyond  it.  I  have  outlived  the  kindest  and  most 
princelike  of  masters.  What  do  I  do  on  the  earth  sioce  the 
dismal  thirtieth  of  Januaiy  2  The  parricide  of  that  day  was  a 
signal  to  all  true  servants  of  Charles  Stewart  to  avenge  his 
death,  or  die  as  soon  after  as  they  could  find  a  worthy  cfppoT- 
tunity." 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  sir,"  said  Alice  Lee ;  "  it  does  not  be- 
come your  gravity  and  your  worth  to  throw  away  that  life  which 
may  yet  be  of  service  to  your  king  and  country, — it  will  not 
and  cannot  always  be  thus.  Englimd  will  not  long  endure  the 
rulers  which  these  bad  times  have  assigned  her.  In  the  mean- 
whUe-^piere  a  few  words  escaped  the  listener's  ears] — and  be- 
ware of  that  impatience,  which  makes  bad  worse." 

"Worse?"  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man,  "  TFhat  can  be 
worse)  Is  it  not  at  the  worst  already)  Will  not  these  people 
expel  us  from  the  only  shelter  we  have  left — dilapidate  what 
remains  of  royal  property  under  my  charge — ^make  the  palace  of 
princes  into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths  and 
thank  God,  as  if  they  had  done  an  alms-deed  ?" 

"Still,"  said  his  daughter,  "there  is  hope  behind,  and  I 
trust  the  King  is  ere  this  out  of  their  reach — ^We  have  reason 
to  think  well  of  my  brother  Albert's  safety." 

"  Ay,  Albert !  there  again,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach ;  "  had  it  not  been  for  thy  entreaties  I  had  gone  to 
Worcester  myself;  but  I  must  needs  lie  here  like  a  worthless 
hound  when  the  hunt  is  up,  when  who  knows  what  service  I 
might  have  shown?  An  old  man's  head  is  sometimes  useful 
when  his  arm  is  but  little  worth.  But  you  and  Albert  were  so 
desirous  that  he  should  go  alone — and  now,  who  can  say  what 
has  become  of  him  f " 

"  Nay,  nay,  father,"  said  Alice,  "  we  have  good  hope  that 
Albert  escaped  from  that  &tal  day ;  young  Abney  saw  him  a 
mile  from  the  field." 

"  Young  Abney  lied,  I  believe,"  said  the  father,  in  the  same 
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humour  of  oontradictton — "  Young  Abney's  tongue  seems  quicker 
than  his  hands,  but  far  slower  than  his  horse's  heels  when  he 
leaves  the  roundheads  behind  him.  I  would  rather  Albert's 
dead  body  were  laid  between  Gharles  and  Oromwell,  than  hear 
he  fled  as  early  as  young  Abney/' 

"  My  dearest  fetther/'  said  the  young  lady,  weeping  as  she 
spoke,  '*  what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you  t" 

«  Comfort  me,  say'st  tiiou,  girl  9  I  am  sick  of  comfort — ^an 
honourable  death,  with  the  ruins  of  Woodstock  for  my  monu- 
ment, were  ^e  only  comfort  to  old  Henry  Lee.  Yes,  by  the 
memory  of  my  Others !  I  will  make  good  the  Lodge  against 
these  rebellious  robbers." 

"  Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  father,"  said  the  maiden,  ''  and  sub- 
mit to  that  which  we  cannot  gainsay.     My  undo  Eyerard'' 

Here  the  old  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  words.  "  Thy 
unde  Eyerard,  wench ! — Well,  get  on. — ^What  of  thy  precious 
and  loying  uncle  Eyerard )" 

**  Nothlog,  sir,"  she  said,  "  if  the  subject  displeases  you." 

'^  Displeases  me  V*  he  replied,  "  why  should  it  displease  me  1 
or  if  it  did,  why  shouldst  thou,  or  any  one,  affect  to  care  about 
it)  What  is  it  that  hath  happened  of  late  years — ^what  is  it 
can  be  thought  to  happen  that  astrologer  can  guess  at,  which 
can  give  pleasure  to  us?" 

"  Fate,"  she  replied,  "  may  have  in  store  the  jqyfid  restora- 
tion of  our  banished  Prince." 

"  Too  late  for  my  time,  Alice,"  said  the  knight ;  "  if  there  be 
such  a  white  page  in  the  heavenly  book^  it  will  not  be  turned 
until  long  after  my  day. — ^But  I  see  thou  wouldst  escape  me. — 
In  a  word,  what  of  thy  unde  Everard  V* 

**  Nay,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  God  knows  I  would  rather  be  silent 
for  ever,  thsn  speak  what  might,  as  you  would  take  it,  add  to 
your  present  distemperature." 

"  Distemperature !"  said  her  father ;  "  Oh,  thou  art  a  sweet- 
lipped  physician,  and  wouldst,  I  warrant  me,  drop  nought  but 
sweet  balm,  and  honey,  and  oU,  on  my  distemperature — if  that 
is  the  phrase  for  an  old  man's  ailment,  when  he  is  well-nigh 
heart-broken. — Once  more,  what  of  thy  uncle  Everard  1" 

His  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  high  and  peevish  tone  of 
voice ;  and  Alice  Lee  answered  her  father  in  a  trembling  and 
submissive  tone. 
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"  I  only  meant  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  well  assured  that  my 
unde  Everard,  when  we  quit  this  place  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  kicked  out  of  it  by  crop-eared 
canting  villains  like  himself. — But  on  with  thy  bountiful  unde 
— ^what  will  he  do  1 — ^wiH  he  give  us  the  remains  of  his  wor- 
shipful and  economical  housekeeping,  the  fragments  of  a  thrice- 
sacked  capon  twice  a-week,  and  a  plentiful  fast  on  the  other 
five  days? — ^Will  he  give  us  beds. beside  his  half-starved  nags, 
and  put  them  under  a  short  allowance  of  straw,  that  his  sister's 
husband — that  I  should  have  called  my  deceased  angel  by  such 
a  name ! — and  his  sister's  dau^ter,  may  not  sleep  on  the  stones  f 
Or  will  he  send  us  a  noble  each,  with  a  warning  to  make  it  last, 
for  he  had  never  known  the  ready-penny  so  hard  to  come  by  1 
Or  what  else  will  your  uncle  Everard  do  for  us?  Get  us  a 
furlough  to  beg?    Why,  I  can  do  that  without  him." 

"You  nusoonstrue  him  much,"  answered  Alice,  with  more 
spirit  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed;  "and  would  you  but 
question  your  own  heart,  you  would  acknowledge — I  speak 
with  reverence — that  your  tongue  utters  what  your  better 
judgment  would  disown.  My  unde  Everard  is  neither  a  miser 
nor  a  hypocrite — neither  so  fond  of  the  goods  of  this  world 
that  he  would  not  supply  our  distresses  amply,  nor  so  wedded 
to  fanatical  opinions  as  to  exclude  charity  for  other  sects  beside 
his  own." 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  Church  of  England  is  &  sect  with  him,  I  doubt 
not,  and  perhaps  with  thee  too,  Alice,"  said  the  knight.  "  What 
is  a  Muggletonian,  or  a  Banter,  or  a  Brownist,  but  a  sectary  ? 
and  thy  phrase  places  them  all,  with  Jack  Presbyter  himself,  on 
the  same  footing  with  our  learned  prelates  and  religious  dergy  1 
Such  is  the  cant  of  the  day  thou  livest  in,  and  why  shouldst  thou 
not  talk  like  one  of  the  wise  virgins  and  psalm-singing  sisters, 
since,  though  thou  hast  a  profane  old  cavalier  for  a  ^Either,  thou 
art  own  niece  to  pious  uncle  Everard  ?" 

"  If  you  speak  thus,  my  dear  father,"  said  Alice,  "  what  can 
I  answer  you?  Hear  me  but  one  patient  word^  and  I  shall 
have  discharged  my  unde  Everard's  commission." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  commission,  then  ?  Surely,  I  suspected  so  much 
from  the  beginning — ^nay,  have  some  sharp  guess  touching  the 
ambassador  also.— Come,  madam,  the  medktor,  do  your  errand, 
and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  patience." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter,  "  my  unde  Everard  desires 
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you  would  be  courteous  to  the  commissioners,  who  come  here 
to  sequestrate  the  parks  and  the  property ;  or,  at  least,  heed- 
fully  to  abstain  from  giving  them  obstacle  or  opposition:  it 
can,  he  says,  do  no  good,  eyen  on  your  own  prindplee,  and  it 
will  give  a  pretext  for  proceeding  against  you  as  one  in  the 
worst  degree  of  malignity,  which  he  thinks  may  otherwise  be 
prevented.  Nay,  he  has  good  hope,  that  if  you  follow  his 
counsel,  the  committee  may,  through  the  interest  he  possesses, 
be  inclined  to  remove  the  sequestration  of  your  estate  on  a 
moderate  fine.  Thus  says  my  uncle;  and  having  communi- 
cated his  advice,  I  have  no  occasion  to  urge  your  patience  with 
fiuther  argument." 

"  It  is  well  thou  dost  not,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in 
a  tone  of  suppressed  anger ;  ^*  for,  by  the  blo9sed  Bood,  thou 
hast  well-nigh  led  me  into  the  heresy  of  thinking  thee  no 
daughter  of  mine. — ^Ah  !  my  beloved  companion,  who  art  now 
far  from  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  this  weary  world,  couldst 
thou  have  thought  that  the  daughter  thou  didst  cla^  to  thy 
bosom,  would,  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Job,  become  a  temptress 
to  her  father  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  recommend  to  him 
to  make  his  conscience  truckle  to  his  interest,  and  to  beg  back 
at  the  bloody  hands  of  his  master's,  and  perhaps  his  son's 
murderers,  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  royal  property  he  has 
been  robbed  of  1 — Why,  wench,  if  I  must  beg,  think'st  thou  I 
will  sue  to  those  who  have  made  me  a  mendicant  ?  No.  I  will 
never  showmy  grey  beard,  worn  in  sorrow  for  my  sovereign's  death, 
to  move  the  compassion  of  some  proud  sequestrator,  who  perhaps 
was  one  of  the  parricides.  No.  If  Henry  Lee  must  sue  for 
food,  it  shalL  be  of  some  sound  loyalist  like  himself,  who,  having 
but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will  not  nevertheless  refrise  to  share 
it  with  him.  For  his  daughter,  she  may  wander  h^  own  way, 
which  leads  her  to  a  refuge  with  her  wealthy  roundhead 
kinsfolk;  but  let  her  no  more  call  him  £etther,  whose  honest 
indigence  she  has  refused  to  share  !" 

"  You  do  me  iiyustice,  sir,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a 
voice  animated  yet  faltering,  "cruel  iiyustice.  God  knows, 
your  way  is  my  way,  though  it  lead  to  ruin  and  beggary ;  and 
while  you  tread  it,  my  arm  shall  support  you  while  you  will 
accept  an  aid  so  feeble." 

"  Thou  word'st  me,  girl,"  answered  the  old  cavalier,  "  thou 
word'st  me,  as  Will  Shakspeare  says — thou  speakest  of  lending 
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me  thy  ami ;  but  thy  secret  thought  ib  thyself  to  hang  upon 
Marklmm  Everard's." 

**  My  father,  my  father/'  answered  Alice,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
grief,  ''what  can  thus  have  altered  your  dear  judgment  and 
kindly  heart  1 — ^Accursed  be  these  civil  commotions ;  not  only 
do  they  destroy  men's  bodies,  but  they  pervert  their  souls ;  and 
the  brave,  the  noble,'  the  generous,  become  suspicious,  harsh, 
and  mean  !  Why  upbraid  me  with  Markham  Everard  1  Have 
I  seen  or  spoken  to  him  since  you  forbid  him  my  company,  with 
terms  less  kind — I  will  speak  it  truly — than  was  due  even  to  the 
relationship  betwixt  you )  Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  that 
young  man  my  duty  to  yon  t  Elnow,  that  were  I  capable  of 
such  criminal  weakness,  Markham  Everard  were  the  first  to 
despise  me  for  it" 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not  hide 
her  sobs,  nor  conceal  the  distress  they  intimated.  The  old  man 
was  moved, 

"  I  cannot  tell,''  he  said, "  what  to  think  of  it.  Thou  seem'st 
sincere,  and  wert  ever  a  good  and  kindly  daughter — ^how  thou 
hast  let  that  rebel  youth  creep  into  thy  heart  I  wot  not ;  per- 
haps it  is  a  punishment  on  me,  who  thought  the  loyalty  of  my 
house  was  like  undefiled  ermine.  Yet  here  is  a  damned  spot, 
and  on  the  fairest  gem  of  all — my  own  dear  Alice.  But  do  not 
weep — we  have  enou^^  to  vex  us.  Where  is  it  that  Shakspeare 
hath  it : — 

'  Gentle  daughter, 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs  ; 
Put  you  not  on  the  temper  of  the  times, 
Nor  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome.'  '* 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "  to  hear  you  quote 
your  favourite  again,  sir.  Oiu:  little  jars  are  ever  well-nigh 
ended  when  Shakspeare  comes  in  play." 

"  His  book  was  the  closet  companion  of  my  blessed  master," 
said  Sir  Henry  Lee;  "after  the  Bible  (with  reverence  for 
naming  them  together)  he  felt  more  comfort  in  it  than  in  any 
other ;  and  as  I  have  shared  his  disease,  why,  it  is  natural  I 
should  take  his  medicine.  Albeit,  I  pretend  not  to  my  master's 
art  in  explaining  the  dark  passages ;  for  I  am  but  a  rude  man, 
and  rustically  brought  up  to  arms  and  hunting." 

"You  have  seen  Shakspeare  yourself,  sir?"  said  the  youn^ 
Uuly. 
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**  Silly  wench/'  replied  the  knight,  "  he  died  when  I  was  a 
mere  child — thou  hast  heard  me  say  so  twenty  times;  but 
thou  wouldst  lead  the  old  man  away  ^m  the  tender  subject. 
Well,  though  I  am  not  blind,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  follow. 
Ben  Jonson  I  knew,  and  could  tell  thee  many  a  tale  of  our 
meetings  at  the  Mermaid,  where,  if  there  was  much  wine,  there 
was  much  wit  also.  We  did  not  sit  blowing  tobacco  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of  our  eyes  as  we 
turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  wine-pot.  Old  Ben  adopted  me  as 
one  of  his  sons  in  the  muses.  I  have  shown  you,  have  I  not, 
the  verses,  *  To  my  much  beloved  son,  the  worshipful  Sir  Heniy 
Lee  of  Ditchley,  Knight  and  Baronet  1'" 

*^  I  do  not  remember  them  at  present,  sir,"  replied  Alice. 

*'  I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,"  said  her  father ;  **  but  no  matter — 
thou  canst  not  get  any  more  fooling  out  of  me  just  now.  The 
Evil  Spirit  hath  left  Saul  for  the  present.  We  are  now  to 
think  what  is  to  be  done  about  leaving  Woodstock— or  defend- 
ing it  1" 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  Alice,  "  can  you  still  nourish  a 
moment's  hope  of  making  good  the  place  Y  " 

"I  know  not,  wench,"  replied  Sir  Henry;  "I  would  fain 
have  a  parting  blow  with  them,  'tis  certain — and  who  knows 
where  a  blessing  may  alight  ?  But  then,  my  poor  knaves  that 
must  take  part  with  me  in  so  hopeless  a  quarrel — that  thought 
hampers  me  I  confess." 

'*  Oh,  let  it  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Alice ;  ^*  there  are  soldiers  in 
the  town,  and  there  are  three  regiments  at  Oxford  I " 

"  Ah,  poor  Oxford  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  whose  vacillating 
state  of  mind  was  turned  by  a  word  to  any  new  subject  that 
was  suggested, — "  Seat  of  learning  and  loyalty !  these  rude 
soldiers  are  unfit  inmates  for  thy  learned  halls  and  poetical 
bowers ;  but  thy  pure  and  brilliant  lamp  shall  defy  the  foul 
breath  of  a  thousand  churls,  were  they  to  blow  at  it  like  Boreas. 
The  burning  bush  shall  not  be  consumed,  even  by  the  heat  of 
this  persecution." 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  recol- 
lect, that  any  stirring  of  the  royalists  at  this  unpropitious 
moment  will  make  tiiem  deal  yet  more  harshly  wi^  the 
University,  which  they  consider  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  every 
thing  which  moves  for  the  King  in  these  parts." 

"  It  is  true,  wench,"  replied  the  knight ;  ^'  and  small  cause 
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would  make  the  Tillains  sequestrate  the  poor  remains  which  the 
civil  wars  have  left  to  the  colleges.  That,  and  the  risk  of  my 
poor  fellows — Well !  thou  hast  disarmed  me,  girl.  I  will  be  as 
patient  and  calm  as  a  martyr." 

"  Pray  €rod  you  keep  your  word,  sir ! "  replied  his  daughter ; 
"  but  you  are  ever  so  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  any  of  these 
men,  that" 

"  Would  you  make  a  child  of  me,  Alice  1 "  said  Sir  Henry. 
"  Why,  know  you  not  that  I  can  look  upon  a  viper,  or  a  toad, 
or  a  bunch  of  engendering  adders,  without  any  worse  fueling 
than  a  little  disgust  1  and  though  a  roundhead,  and  especially 
a  red-coat,  are  in  my  opinion  more  poisonous  than  vipers,  more 
loathsome  than  toads,  more  hateful  than  knotted  adders,  yet 
can  I  overcome  my  nature  so  far,  that  should  one  of  them 
appear  at  this  moment,  thyself  should  see  how  civilly  I  would 
entreat  him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  military  preacher  abandoned  his  leafy  screen, 
and  stalking  forward,  stood  imexpectedly  before  the  old  cavalier, 
who  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  had  thought  his  expressions  had 
actually  raised  a  devil. 

"  Who  art  thou  ? "  at  length  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  raised  and 
angry  voice,  while  his  daughter  clung  to  his  arm  in  terror,  little 
confident  that  her  father's  pacific  resolutions  would  abide  the 
shock  of  this  unwelcome  apparition. 

"  I  am  one,"  replied  the  soldier,  **  who  neither  fear  nor  shame- 
to  call  myself  a  poor  day-labourer  in  the  great  work  of  England 
— umph . — Ay,  a  simple  and  sincere  upholder  of  the  good  old 
cause." 

"  And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here  f "  said  the  old  knight, 
fiercely. 

"  The  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners," answered  the  soldier. 

"  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes,"  said  the 
cavalier ;  "  but  who  be  your  Commissioners,  man  ? " 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll,  which  Sir 
Henry  took  from  him  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  it 
were  a  letter  from  a  pest-house :  and  held  it  at  as  much  distance 
from  his  eyes,  as  his  purpose  of  reading  it  would  permit.  He 
then  read  aloud,  and  as  he  named  the  parties  one  by  one,  he 
added  a  short  commentary  on  each  name,  addressed,  indeed,  to 
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Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  showed  he  cared  not  for  its  being 
heard  by  the  soldier. 

^^  Desborough — the  ploughman  Desborough  ^as  grovelling  a 
clown  as  is  in  England — a  fellow  that  would  be  best  at  home, 
like  an  ancient  Scythian,  under  the  tilt  of  a  waggon — d — ^n  him. 
Harrison — a  bloody-minded,  ranting  enthusiast,  who  read  the 
Bible  to  such  purpose,  that  he  never  lacked  a  text  to  justify  a 
murder — d — ^n  him  too,  Bletson — a  true-blue  Commonwealth's 
man,  one  of  Harrison's  Rota  Club,  with  his  noddle  full  of  new 
fangled  notions  about  government,  the  clearest  object  of  which 
is  to  establish  the  tail  upon  the  head  ;  a  fellow  who  leaves  you 
the  statutes  and  law  of  old  England,  to  prate  of  Home  and 
Greece — sees  the  Areopagus  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  takes  old 
Noll  for  a  Boman  consul — Adad,  he  is  like  to  prove  a  dictator 
amongst  them  instead.     Never  mind — d — ^n  Bletson  too." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  willingly  be  civil,  but 
it  consists  not  with  my  duty  to  hear  these  godly  men,  in  whose 
service  I  am,  spoken  of  allber  this  irreverent  and  unbecoming 
fashion.  And  albeit  I  know  that  you  malignants  think  you 
have  a  right  to  make  free  with  that  damnation,  which  you 
seem  to  use  as  your  own  portion,  yet  it  is  superfluous  to  invoke 
it  against  others,  who  have  better  hopes  in  their  thoughts,  and 
better  words  in  their  mouths." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  canting  varlet,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  and 
yet  thou  art  right  in  some  sense — ^for  it  is  superfluous  to  curse 
men  who  already  are  damned  as  black  as  the  smoke  of  hell 
iteelf." 

"I  prithee  forbear,"  continued  the  soldier,  "for  manners' 
sake,  if  not  for  conscience  —  grisly  oaths  suit  ill  with  grey 
beards." 

"  Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,"  said  the  knight ; 
"  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  can  folbw  good  counsel,  though  old 
Nick  gives  it.  And  so,  friend,  touching  these  same  Commis- 
sioners, bear  them  this  message ;  that  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper 
of  Woodstock  Park,  with  right  of  waif  and  stray,  vert  and 
venison,  as  complete  as  any  of  them  have  to  their  estate — that 
is,  if  they  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  have  gained  by 
plundering  honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  will  give  place  to 
those  who  have  made  their  might  their  right,  and  will  not 
expose  the  lives  of  good  and  true  men,  where  the  odds  are  so 
much  against  them.     And  he  protests  that  he  makes  this  sur- 
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render,  neither  as  acknowledging  of  these  so  termed  Commis^ 
sioners,  nor  aa  for  his  own  individual  part  fearing  their  force, 
but  purely  to  avoid  the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  so  much 
hath  been  spilt  in  these  late  times." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  steward  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
"  and  therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  us  walk  together  into  the  house, 
that  thou  may'st  deliver  up  unto  me  the  vessels,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  belonging  unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who 
committed  them  to  thy  keeping." 

"  What  vessels  ?  "  exclaimed  the  fiery  old  knight ;  "  and  be- 
longing to  whom  1  Unbaptized  dog,  speak  civil  of  the  Martyr 
in  my  presence,  or  I  will  do  a  deed  misbecoming  of  me  on  that 
caitiff  corpse  of  thine ! " — And  shaking  his  daughter  from  his 
right  arm,  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier. 

His  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper  completely, 
and  waving  his  hand  to  add  impression  to  his  speech,  he  said, 
with  a  calmness  which  aggravated  Sir  Henry's  wrath,  **  Nay, 
good  friend,  I  prithee  be  still,  and  brawl  not — ^it  becomes  not 
grey  hairs  and  feeble  arms  to  rail  and  rant  like  drunkards. 
Put  me  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defence,  but 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Seest  thou  not  that  the  Lord 
hath  decided  this  great  controversy  in  favour  of  us  and  ours, 
against  thee  and  thine?  Wherefore,  render  up  thy  steward- 
ship peacefully,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  chattels  of  the  Man, 
Charles  Stewart." 

"  Patience  is  a  good  nag,  but  she  will  bolt,"  said  the  knight, 
unable  longer  to  rein  in  his  wrath.  He  plucked  his  sheathed 
rapier  from  his  side,  struck  the  soldier  a  severe  blow  with  it, 
and  instantly  drawing  it,  and  throwing  the  scabbard  over  the 
trees,  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  with  his  sword's 
point  within  half-aryard  of  the  steward's  body.  The  latter 
stepped  back  with  activity,  threw  his  long  doak  from  his 
shoidders,  and  drawing  his  long  tuck,  stood  upon  his  guard. 
The  swords  clashed  smartly  together,  while  Alice,  in  her  terror, 
screamed  wildly  for  assistance.  But  the  combat  was  of  short 
duration.  The  old  cavalier  had  attacked  a  man  as  cunning  of 
fence  as  he  himself,  or  a  little  more  so,  and  possessing  all  the 
strength  and  activity  of  which  time  had  deprived  Sir  Henry, 
and  the  calmness  which  the  other  had  lost  in  his  passion.  They 
had  scarce  exchanged  three  passes  ere  the  sword  of  the  knight 
flew  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it  had  pone  in  Pe^irch  of  the  srablvxrd  ; 
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and,  burning  with  shame  and  anger.  Sir  Henry  stood  disarmed, 
at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  The  republican  showed  no  pup> 
pose  of  abusing  his  victory;  nor  did  he,  either  during  the  combat, 
or  after  the  victory  was  won,  in  any  respect  alter  the  sour  and 
grave  composure  which  reigned  upon  his  countenance — a  combat 
of  life  and  death  seemed  to  him  a  thing  as  familiar,  and  as  little 
to  be  feared,  as  an  ordinary  bout  with  foils. 

"  Thou  art  delivered  into  my  hands,"  he  said,  "  and  by  the  law 
of  arms  I  might  smite  thee  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as  Asahel 
was  struck  dead  by  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  as  he  followed  the 
chase  on  the  hill  of  AmmtJi,  that  lieth  before  Giah,  in  the  way 
of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon ;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  thy 
remaining  drops  of  blood.  True  it  is,  thou  art  the  captive  of 
my  sword  and  of  my  spear ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  there 
may  be  a  turning  from  thine  evil  ways,  and  a  returning  to 
those  which  are  good,  if  the  Lord  enlarge  thy  date  for  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  wherefore  should  it  be  shortened  by 
a  poor  sinful  mortal  who  is,  speaking  truly,  but  thy  fellow- 
worm?" 

Sir  Henry  Lee  remained  still  confused,  and  unable  to  answer, 
when  there  arrived  a  fourth  person,  whom  the  cries  of  Alice 
had  summoned  to  the  spot.  This  was  Joceline  Joliffe,  one  of 
the  under-keepers  of  the  walk,  who,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
brandished  his  quarterstaff,  a  weapon  from  which  he  never 
parted,  and  having  made  it  describe  the  figure  of  eight  in  a 
flouriah  through  the  ah:,  would  have  brought  it  down  with  a 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  steward,  had  not  Sir  Henry 
interposed. 

''  We  must  trail  bats  now,  Joceline— our  time  of  shouldering 
them  is  past.  It  skills  not  striving  against  the  stream — ^the 
devil  rules  the  roast,  and  makes  our  slaves  our  tutors." 

At  this  moment  another  auxiliary  rushed  out  of  the  thicket 
to  the  knight's  assistance.  It  was  a  large  wolf-dog,  in  strength 
a  mastiff,  in  form  and  almost  in  fleetness  a  greyhound.  Bevis 
was  the  noblest  of  the  kind  which  ever  pulled  down  a  stag, 
tawny-coloured  like  a  lion,  with  a  black  muzzle  and  black  feet, 
just  edged  with  a  line  of  white  round  the  toes.  He  was  as 
tractable  as  he  was  strong  and  bold.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
rush  upon  the  soldier,  the  words,  "Peace,  Bevis!"  from  Sir 
Henry,  converted  the  lion  into  a  lamb,  and,  instead  of  pulling 
the  soldier  down,  he  walked  round  and  round,  and  snuffed,  as 
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if  using  all  his  sagacity  to  discover  who  the  stranger  could 
be,  towards  whom,  though  of  so  questionable  an  appearance, 
he  was  ei^'oined  forbearance.  Apparently  he  was  satisfied, 
for  he  laid  aside  his  doubtful  and  threatening  demonstrations, 
lowered  his  ears,  smoothed  down  his  bristles,  and  wagged  his 
tail 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  great  respect  for  the  sagacity  of  his 
favourite,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Alice,  "  Bevis  is  of  thy  opinion, 
and  counsels  submission.  There  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  in  this 
to  punish  the  pride,  ever  the  fault  of  our  house. — Friend,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  soldier,  "  thou  hast  given  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  a  lesson,  which  ten  years  of  constant  misf(»*tune 
have  been  unable  fully  to  teach  me.  Thou  hast  distinctly 
shown  me  the  folly  of  thinking  that  a  good  cause  can  strengthen 
a  weak  arm.  God  forgive  me  for  the  thought,  but  I  could 
almost  turn  infidel,  and  believe  that  Heaven's  blessing  goes 
ever  with  the  longest  sword ;  but  it  will  not  be  always  thus. 
God  knows  his  time. — Reach  me  my  Toledo,  Joceline,  yonder 
it  lies ;  and  the  scabbard,  see  where  it  hangs  on  the  tree. — ^Do 
not  pull  at  my  cloak,  Alice,  and  look  so  miserably  frightened ; 
I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  betake  me  to  bright  steel  again,  I 
promise  thee. — For  thee,  good  fellow,  I  thank  thee,  and  will 
make  way  for  thy  masters  without  farther  dispute  or  ceremony. 
Joceline  Jolifie  is  nearer  thy  degree  than  I  am,  and  will  make 
surrender  to  thee  of  the  Lodge  and  household  stuff. — ^Withhold 
nothing,  Joliffe  —  let  them  have  all  For  me,  I  will  never 
cross  the  threshold  again — ^but  where  to  rest  for  a  night  1  I 
would  trouble  no  one  in  Woodstock — ^hum — ay — it  shall  be  so. 
Alice  and  I,  Joceline,  will  go  down  to  thy  hut  by  Rosamond's 
well ;  we  will  borrow  the  shelter  of  thy  roof  for  one  night  at 
least ;  thou  wilt  give  us  welcome,  wilt  thou  not  ? — How  now — 
a  clouded  brow?" 

Joceline  certainly  looked  embarrassed,  directed  first  a  glance  to 
Alice,  then  looked  to  heaven,  then  to  earth,  and  last  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  then  murmured  out,  "  Certainly — 
without  question — might  he  but  run  down  to  put  the  house  in 
order." 

"  Order  enough — order  enough — for  those  that  may  soon  be 
glad  of  clean  straw  in  a  bam,"  said  the  knight ;  **  but  if  thou 
hast  an  ill-wiU  to  harbour  any  obnoxious  or  maUgnant  persons, 
OS  the  phrase  goes,  never  shame  to  speak  it  out,  man.     'Tis 
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true,  I  took  thee  up  when  thou  wert  but  a  ragged  Robin,* 
made  a  keeper  of  thee,  and  so  forth.  What  of  that  1  Sailors 
think  no  longer  of  the  wind  than  when  it  forwards  them  on 
the  voyage — thy  betters  turn  with  the  tide,  why  should  not 
such  a  poor  knave  as  thou  1" 

"God  pardon  your  honour  for  your  harsh  judgment,"  said 
JolifTe.  "  The  hut  is  yours,  such  as  it  is,  and  should  be  were 
it  a  king's  palace,  as  I  wish  it  were  even  for  your  honour's  sake, 
and  Mistress  Alice's — only  I  could  wish  your  honour  would 
condescend  to  let  me  step  down  before,  in  case  any  neighbour 
be  there— or— or — just  to  put  matters  something  into  order  for 
Mistress  Alice  and  your  honour — just  to  make  things  something 
seemly  and  shapely." 

"Not  a  whit  necessary,"  said  the  knight,  while  Alice  had 
much  trouble  in  concealing  her  agitation.  "  If  thy  matters  are 
unseemly,  they  are  fitter  for  a  defeated  knight — if  they  are  un- 
shapely, why,  the  liker  to  the  rest  of  a  world,  which  is  all  un- 
shaped.     Oo  thou  with  that  man. — ^What  is  thy  name,  friend  1" 

"  Joseph  Tomkins  is  my  name  in  the  fiesh,"  said  the  steward. 
"  Men  cflJl  me  Honest  Joe,  and  trusty  Tomkins." 

"  If  thou  hast  deserved  such  names,  considering  what  trade 
thou  hast  driven,  thou  art  a  jewel  indeed,"  said  the  knight ; 
"  yet  if  thou  hast  not,  never  blush  for  the  matter,  Joseph,  for 
if  thou  art  not  in  truth  honest,  thou  hast  all  the  better  chance 
to  keep  the  fame  of  it — the  title  and  the  thing  itself  have  long 
walked  separate  ways.  Farewell  to  thee, — and  farewell  to  fair 
Woodstock !" 

So  saying,  the  old  knight  turned  round,  and  pulling  his 
daughter's  arm  through  his  own,  they  walked  onward  into  the 
forest,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced  to 
the  reader. 

*  The  keeper's  foUowera  In  the  New  Forest  are  called  in  popular  language 
ragged  Rohins. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Now,  ye  wild  blades,  that  make  loose  inns  your  siaijo. 
To  vapour  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad  age, 
Stout  Edgehill  fight,  the  Newberries  and  the  West, 
And  northern  clashes,  where  you  still  fought  best ; 
Your  strange  escapes,  your  dangers  void  of  fear, 
■  When  bullets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear. 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  you  I  speak. 

Leqeitd  of  Captain  Joincs. 

Joseph  Tomkins  and  JoMe  the  keeper  remained  for  some 
time  in  silence,  as  they  stood  together  looking  along  the  path 
in  which  the  figures  of  the  knight  of  Ditchley  and  pretty  Mis- 
tress Alice  had  disappeared  behind  the  trees.  They  then  gazed 
on  each  other  in  doubt,  as  men  who  scarce  knew  whether  they 
stood  on  hostile  or  on  friendly  terms  together,  and  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  open  a  conversation.  They  heard  the  knight's 
whistle  sunmion  Bevis ;  but  though  the  good  hound  turned  his 
head  and  pricked  his  ears  at  the  sound,  yet  he  did  not  obey  the 
call,  but  continued  to  snuff  around  Joseph  Tomkins's  cloak. 

"  Thou  art  a  rare  one,  I  fear  me,"  said  the  keeper,  looking 
to  his  new  acquaintance.  ''I  have  heard  of  men  who  have 
charms  to  steal  both  dogs  and  deer." 

"  Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  qualities,  friend,"  said  Joseph 
Tomkins,  "  but  bethink  thee  of  doing  thy  master's  bidding." 

Joceline  did  not  immediately  answer,  but  at  length,  as  if 
in  sign  of  truce,  stuck  the  end  of  his  quarterstaff  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  leant  upon  it  as  he  said  gruflBy, — "  So,  my  tough 
old  knight  and  you  were  at  drawn  bilbo,  by  way  of  afternoon 
service,  sir  preacher — ^Well  for  you  I  came  not  up  till  the  blades 
were  done  jingling,  or  I  had  rung  even-song  upon  your  pate," 

The  Independent  smiled  grimly,  as  he  replied,  "  Nay,  friend, 
it  is  well  for  thyself,  for  never  should  sexton  have  been  better 
paid  for  the  knell  he  tolled.  Nevertheless,  why  should  there 
be  war  betwixt  us,  or  my  hand  be  against  thine  ?  Thou  art 
but  a  poor  knave,  doing  thy  master's  order,  nor  have  I  any 
desire  that  my  own  blood  or  thine  should  be  shed  touching 
this  matter. — Thou  art,  I  understand,  to  give  me  peacefiil  pos- 
session of  the  Palace  of  Woodstock,  so  called — though  there  is 
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now  no  palace  in  England,  no,  nor  shall  be  in  the  days  that 
come  after,  until  we  shall  enter  the  palace  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  reign  of  the  Saints  shall  commence  on  earth." 

"Pretty  well  begun  already,  friend  Tomkins,"  said  the 
keeper  ;  "  you  are  little  short  of  being  kings  already  upon  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands ;  and  for  your  Jerusalem  I  wot  not, 
but  Woodstock  is  a  pretty  nest-egg  to  begin  with. — Well,  will 
you  shog — will  you  on — will  you  take  sasine  and  livery? — 
You  heard  my  orders." 

"  Umph — I  know  not,"  said  Tomkins.  "  I  must  beware  of 
ambuscades,  and  I  am  alone  here.  Moreov^,  it  is  the  High 
Thanksgiving  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  owned  to  by  the 
army — also  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  may  want  to 
recover  some  of  their  clothes  and  personal  property,  and  I 
would  not  that  they  were  baulked  on  my  account.  Wherefore, 
if  thou  wilt  deliver  me  possession  to-morrow  morning,  it  shall 
be  done  in  personal  presence  of  my  own  followers,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  man  the  Mayor,  so  that  the  transfer  may  be  made 
before  witnesses ;  whereas,  were  there  none  with  us  but  thou 
to  deliver,  and  I  to  take  possession,  the  men  of  Belial  might 
say,  Gro  to.  Trusty  Tomkins  hath  been  an  Edomite — Honest 
Joe  hath  been  as  an  Ishmaelite,  rising  up  early  and  dividing 
the  spoil  with  them  that  served  the  Man — ^yea,  they  that  wore 
beards  and  green  jerkins,  as  in  remembrance  of  the  Man  and 
of  his  government." 

Joceline  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  upon  the  soldier  as  he 
spoke,  as  if  in  design  to  discover  whether  there  was  fair  play 
in  his  mind  or  not.  He  then  applied  his  five  fingers  to  scratch 
a  large  shock  head  of  hair,  as  if  that  operation  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  "This  is  all  fair 
sounding,  brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  there  are 
some  silver  mugs,  and  platters,  and  fiagons,  and  so  forth,  in 
yonder  house,  which  have  survived  the  geneitd  sweep  that  sent 
all  our  plate  to  the  smelting-pot,  to  put  our  knight's  troop  on 
horseback.  Now,  if  thou  takest  not  these  off  my  hand,  I  may 
come  to  trouble,  since  it  may  be  thought  I  have  minished  their 
numbers. — ^Whereas,  I  being  as  honest  a  fellow" 

"  As  ever  stole  venison,"  said  Tomkins  — "  nay,  I  do  owe  thee 
an  interruption." 

"Go  to,  then,"  replied  the' keeper;  "if  a  stag  may  have 
come  to  mischance  in  my  walk,  it  was  no  way  in  the  course  of 
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dishonesty,  but  merely  to  keep  my  old  dame's  pan  from  rust- 
ing ;  but  for  silver  porringers,  tankards,  and  such  like,  I  would 
as  soon  have  drunk  the  melted  silver,  as  stolen  the  vessel  made 
out  of  it.  So  that  I  would  not  wish  blame  or  suspicion  fell  ou 
me  in  this  matter.  And,  therefore,  if  you  will  have  the  things 
rendered  even  now, — why  so — and  if  not,  hold  me  blameless." 

"  Ay,  truly  ? "  said  Tomkins ;  "  and  who  is  to  hold  me  blame- 
less, if  they  should  see  cause  to  think  anything  minished  1  Not 
the  right  worshipful  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  property  of 
the  estate  is  as  their  own ;  therefore,  as  thou  say'st,  we  must 
walk  warily  in  the  matter.  To  lock  up  the  house  and  leave  it, 
were  but  the  work  of  simple  ones.  What  say'st  thou  to  spend 
the  night  there,  and  then  nothing  can  be  touched  without  the 
knowledge  of  us  both  ? " 

"  Why,  concerning  that,"  answered  the  keeper,  "  I  should  be 
at  my  hut  to  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old 
knight  and  Mistress  Alice,  for  my  old  dame  Joan  is  something 
dunny,  and  will  scarce  know  how  to  manage — and  yet,  to  speak 
the  truth,  by  the  mass  I  would  rather  not  see  Sir  Henry  to- 
night, since  what  has  happened  to-day  hath  roused  his  spleen, 
and  it  is  a  peradventure  he  may  have  met  something  at  the  hut 
which  iwill  scarce  tend  to  cool  it." 

''It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tomkins,  " that,  being  a  gentleman  of 
such  grave  and  goodly  presence,  he  should  be  such  a  malignant 
cavalier,  and  that  he  should,  like  the  rest  of  that  generation  of 
vipers,  have  clothed  himself  with  curses  as  with  a  garment." 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tough  old  knight  hath  a 
habit  of  swearing,"  said  the  keeper,  grinning  at  a  pun,  which 
has  been  repeated  since  his  time ;  "  but  who  can  help  it  1  it 
comes  of  use  and  wont.  Were  you  now,  in  your  bodily  self,  to 
light  suddenly  on  a  Maypole,  with  all  the  blithe  morns-dancers 
prancing  around  it  to  the  merry  pipe  and  tabor,  with  bells 
jingling,  ribands  fluttering,  lads  frisking  and  laughing,  lasses 
leaping  till  you  might  see  where  the  scarlet  garter  fastened  the 
light  blue  hose,  I  think  some  feeling,  resembling  eith^  natural 
sociality,  or  old  use  and  wont,  would  get  the  better,  friend,  even 
of  thy  gravity,  and  thou  wouldst  fling  thy  cuckoldy  steeple-hat 
one  way,  and  that  bloodthirsty  long  sword  another,  and  trip  like 
the  noodles  of  Hogs-Norton,  when  the  pigs  play  on  the  organ." 

The  Independent  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  keeper,  and 
replied,  "  How  now,  Mr.  Green  Jerkin  1  what  language  is  thia  to 
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one  whose  hand  is  ^t  the  plough  t  I  advise  thee  to  put  oorb  on 
thy  tongue,  lest  thy  ribs  pay  the  forfeit." 

*'  Nay,  do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  me,  brother,**  answered 
Joceline ;  *'  remember  thou  hast  not  the  old  knight  of  sizty-fiye 
to  deal  with,  but  a  fellow  as  bitter  and  prompt  as  thyself — ^it 
may  be  a  little  more  so — ^younger,  at  all  er^ts — and  prithee, 
why  shouldst  thou  take  such  umbrage  at  a  Maypole  1  I  would 
thou  hadst  known  one  Phil  Hazeldine  of  these  parts — He  was 
the  best  morris-dancer  betwixt  Oxford  and  Burford.'' 

"  The  more  shame  to  him,"  answered  the  Independent ;  "  and 
I  trust  he  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  made  himself  (as, 
if  a  man  of  action,  he  easily  might)  fit  for  better  company  than 
wood-hunters,  deer-stealers,  Maid  Marions,  swash-bucklers,  de- 
boshed  reveUers,  bloody  brawlers,  maskers,  and  mummers,  lewd 
men  and  light  women,  fools  and  fiddlers,  and  carnal  self-jdeasers 
of  every  description." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  you  are  out  of  breath  in  time ; 
for  here  we  stand  before  the  famous  Maypole  of  Woodstock." 

They  paused  in  an  open  space  of  meadow-land,  beautifully 
skirted  by  large  oaks  and  sycamores,  one  of  which,  as  king  of  the 
forest,  stood  a  little  detached  from  the  rest,  as  if  scorning  the 
vicinity  of  any  rival.  It  was  scathed  and  gnarled  in  the  branches, 
but  the  immense  trunk  stiU  showed  to  what  gigantic  size  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  can  attain  in  the  groves  of  merry  England. 

"  That  is  called  the  King's  Oak,"  said  Joceline ;  "  the  oldest 
men  of  Woodstock  know  not  how  old  it  is ;  they  say  Heairy  used 
to  sit  under  it  with  fair  Rosamond,  and  see  the  lasses  dance,  and 
the  lads  of  the  village  run  races,  and  wresiie  for  belts  or  bonnets." 

''  I  nothing  doubt  it,  friend,"  said  Tomkins ;  "  a  tyrant  and  a 
harlot  were  fitting  patron  and  pa1ax>nees  for  such  vanities." 

"  Thou  mayst  say  thy  say,  friend,"  replied  the  ke^)er,  "  so 
thou  lettest  me  say  mine.  There  stands  the  Maypole,  as  thou 
seest,  half  a  flight-shot  firom  the  King's  Oak,  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow.  The  King  gave  ten  shillings  frt>m  the  customs  of 
Woodstock  to  make  a  new  one  yearly,  besides  a  tree  fitted  for 
the  purpose  out  of  the  forest.  Now  it  is  warped,  and  withered, 
and  twisted,  like  a  wasted  brier-rod.  The  green,  too,  used  to  be 
close-shaved,  and  rolled  till  it  was  smooth  as  a  velvet  mantle — 
now  it  is  rough  and  overgrown." 

"Well,  well,  friend  Joceline,"  sfud  the  Independent,  "but 
where  was  the  edification  of  all  this? — ^what  use  of  doctrine 
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oould  be  derived  from  a  pipe  and  tabor?  or  was  there  crer 
aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bagpipe  1 " 

"You  may  ask  better  scholars  that,"  said  Joceline;  "but 
methinks  men  cannot  be  always  grave,  and  with  the  hat  over 
their  brow.  A  young  maiden  will  laugh  as  a  tender  flower  will 
blow — ay,  and  a  lad  will  like  her  the  better  for  it ;  just  as  the 
same  blithe  Spring  that  makes  the  young  birds  whistle,  bids  the 
blithe  fawns  skip.  There  have  come  worse  days  since  the  jolly 
old  times  have  gone  by : — I  teU  thee,  that  in  the  holidays  which 
you,  Mr.  Longsword,  have  put  down,  I  have  seen  this  greensward 
alive  with  merry  maidens  and  manly  fellowa  The  good  old  rector 
himself  thought  it  was  no  sin  to  come  for  a  while  and  look  on, 
and  his  goodly  cassock  and  scarf  kept  us  all  in  good  order,  and 
taught  US  to  limit  our  mirth  within  the  bounds  of  discretion. 
We  might,  it  may  be,  crack  a  broad  jest,  or  pledge  a  friendly  cup 
a  turn  too  often,  but  it  was  in  mirth  and  good  neighbourhood — 
Ay,  and  if  there  was  a  bout  at  single-stick,  or  a  bellyfrd  of  boxing, 
it  was  all  for  love  and  kindness ;  and  better  a  few  dry  blows  in 
drink,  than  the  bloody  doings  we  have  had  in  sober  earnest,  since 
the  presbyter's  cap  got  above  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  we  ex- 
changed our  goodly  rectors  and  learned  doctors,  whose  sermons 
were  all  bolstered  up  with  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as  might 
have  confounded  the  devil  himself,  for  weavers  and  cobblers,  and 
such  other  pulpit  volunteers,  as — as  we  heard  this  morning — It 
will  out." 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  with  patience  scarcely 
to  have  been  expected,  "  I  quarrel  not  with  thee  for  nauseating 
my  doctrine.  If  thine  ear  is  so  much  tickled  with  tabor  tunes 
and  morris  tripping,  tndy  it  is  not  likely  thou  shouldst  find 
pleasant  savour  in  more  wholesome  and  sober  food.  But  let  us 
to  the  Lodge,  that  we  may  go  about  our  business  there  before 
the  sun  sets." 

"  Troth,  and  that  may  be  advisable  for  more  reasons  than  one," 
said  the  keeper ;  "  for  there  have  been  tales  about  the  Lodge 
which  have  made  men  afeard  to  harbour  there  after  nightfall." 

"  Were  not  yon  old  knight,  and  yonder  damsel  his  daughter, 
wont  to  dwell  there  V  said  the  Independent.  "  My  information 
said  so." 

"  Ay,  truly  did  they,"  said  Joceline ;  "  and  while  they  kept  a 
jolly  household  all  went  well  enough ;  for  nothing  banishes  fear 
like  good  ale.     But  after  the  best  of  our  men  went  to  the  wars, 
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and  were  slain  at  Naseby  fight,  they  who  were  left  found  the 
Lodge  more  lonesome,  and  the  old  knight  has  been  much  deserted 
of  his  servants : — ^marry,  it  might  be,  that  he  has  lacked  silver 
of  late  to  pay  groom  and  lackey." 

"  A  potential  reason  for  the  diminution  of  a  household,"  said 
the  soldier. 

"  Right,  sir,  even  so,"  replied  the  keeper.  "  They  spoke  of 
steps  in  the  great  gallery,  heard  by  dead  of  the  night,  and  voices 
that  whispered  at  noon  in  the  matted  chambers ;  and  the  servants 
pretended  that  these  things  scared  them  away ;  but,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  when  Martinmas  and  Whitsuntide  came  round  without 
a  penny-fee,  the  old  blue-bottles  of  serving-men  b^an  to  think 
of  creeping  elsewhere  before  the  Arost  chilled  them. — No  devil  so 
frightful  as  that  which  dances  in  the  pocket  where  there  is  no 
cross  to  keep  hiffi  out." 

"  You  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  petty  household  1 "  said  the 


"Ay,  marry  .were  we,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  we  kept  some 
half-score  together,  what  with  blue-bottles  in  the  Lodge,  what 
with  green  caterpillars  of  the  chase,  like  him  who  is  yours  to 
command ;  we  stuck  together  till  we  found  a  call  to  take  a 
morning's  ride  somewhere  or  other." 

"  To  the  town  of  Worcester,"  said  the  soldier,  "  where  you 
were  crushed  like  vermin  and  palmer  worms,  as  you  are." 

"  You  may  say  your  pleasure,"  replied  the  keeper;  "  I'll  never 
contradict  a  man  who  has  got  my  head  under  his  belt.  Our 
backs  are  at  the  wall,  or  you  would  not  be  here." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  "  thou  nskest  nothing  by 
thy  freedom  and  trust  in  me.  I  can  be  hon  camarado  to  a  good 
soldier,  although  I  have  striven  with  him  even  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. — But  here  we  are  in  front  of  the  Lodge." 

They  stood  accordingly  in  front  of  the  old  Crothic  building, 
irregularly  constructed,  and  at  different  times,  as  the  humour  of 
the  English  monarchs  led  them  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Wood- 
stock Chase,  and  to  make  such  improvements  for  their  own 
accommodation,  as  the  increasing  luxury  of  each  age  required. 
The  oldec^t  part  of  the  structure  had  been  named  by  tradition 
Fair  Rosamond's  Tower ;  it  was  a  small  turret  of  great  height, 
with  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of  massive  thickness.  The 
Tower  had  no  opening  to  the  ground,  or  means  of  descending,  a 
great  part  of  the  lower  portion  being  solid  mason-work.    It  was 
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traditdonally  said  to  have  been  accessible  only  1^  a  sort  of  small 
drawbridge,  which  might  be  dropped  at  pleasure  from  a  little 
portal  near  the  summit  of  the  turret,  to  the  battlements  of  an- 
other tower  of  the  same  construction,  but  twenty  feet  lower,  and 
containing  only  a  winding  staircase,  called  in  Woodstock  Love's 
Ladder ;  because  it  is  said,  that  by  ascending  this  staircase  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  then  making  use  of  the  drawbridge,  Henry 
obtained  access  to  the  chamber  of  his  paramour. 

This  tradition  had  been  keenly  impugned  by  Dr.  Rochediffe, 
the  former  rector  of  Woodstock,  who  insisted  that  what  was 
called  Rosamond's  Tower  was  merely  an  interior  keep,  or  citadel, 
to  which  the  lord  or  warden  of  the  castle  might  retreat,  when 
other  points  of  safety  failed  him ;  and  either  protract  his  defence, 
or,  at  the  worst,  stipulate  for  reasonable  terms  of  surrender.  The 
people  of  Woodstock,  jealous  of  their  ancient  tr^tions,  did  not 
relish  this  new  mode  of  explaining  them  away ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  Mayor,  whom  we  have  already  introduced,  became 
Presbyterian,  in  revenge  of  the  doubts  cast  by  the  rector  upon 
this  important  subject,  rather  choosing  to  give  up  the  Liturgy 
than  hLs  fixed  belief  in  Rosamond's  Tower  and  Love's  Ladder. 

The  rest  of  the  Lodge  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  of 
different  ages ;  comprehending  a  nest  of  litUe  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  which  corresponded  with  each  other, 
sometimes  within-doors,  sometimes  by  crossing  the  courts,  and 
frequently  id  both  ways.  The  different  heights  of  the  buildings 
announced  that  they  could  only  be  connected  by  the  usual 
variety  of  staircases,  which  exercised  the  limbs  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  and  seem  sometimes  to 
have  been  contrived  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  varied  and  multiplied  fronts  of  this  irr^^ular  building 
were,  as  Dr.  Rochediffe  was  wont  to  say,  an  absolute  banquet 
to  the  architectural  antiquary,  as  they  certainly  contained  sped- 
mens  of  every  style  which  existed,  from  the  pure  Norman  of 
Heniy  of  Ai^jou,  down  to  the  composite,  half  (Gothic  half 
classical  architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  Accord- 
ingly, the  rector  was  himself  as  much  enamoured  of  Woodstock 
as  ever  was  Henry  of  Fair  Rosamond;  and  as  his  intimacy 
witli  Sir  Henry  Lee  permitted  him  entrance  at  aU  times  to  the 
Royal  Lodge,  he  used  to  spend  whole  days  in  wandering  about 
the  antique  apartments,  examining,  measuring,  studying,  and 
finding  out  excellent  reasons  for    architectural  pecoliaritiei^ 
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which  probably  only  owed  their  existence  to  the  freakifih  fancy 
of  a  €k)thic  artist.  But  the  old  antiquary  had  been  expelled 
fit)m  his  living  by  the  intolerance  and  troubles  of  the  times, 
and  his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  would  have  con- 
sidered an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  profane  sculpture  and 
architecture  of  blinded  and  bloodthirsty  papists,  together  with 
the  history  of  the  dissolute  amours  of  old  Norman  monarchs, 
as  little  better  than  a  bowing  down  before  the  calves  of  Bethel, 
and  a  drinking  of  the  cup  of  abominations. — ^We  return  to  the 
course  of  our  story, 

"There  is,"  said  the  Independ^t  Tomkins,  after  he  had 
carefully  perused  the  front  of  the  building,  "many  a  rare 
monument  of  olden  wickedness  about  this  miscalled  Royal 
Lodge ;  verily,  I  shall  rejoice  much  to  see  the  same  destroyed, 
yea,  burned  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  brook 
Kedron,  or  any  other  brook,  that  the  land  may  be  cleansed 
from  the  memory  thereof,  neither  remember  the  iniquity  with 
which  their  fathers  have  sinned." 

The  keeper  heard  him  with  secret  indignation,  and  began  to 
consider  with  himself,  whether,  as  they  stood  but  one  to  one, 
and  without  chance  of  speedy  interference,  he  was  not  called 
upon,  by  his  official  duty,  to  castigate  the  rebel  who  used  lan^ 
guage  so  defamatory.  But  he  fortunately  recollected  that  the 
strife  must  be  a  doubtful  one — ^that  the  advantage  of  arms  was 
against  him — and  that,  in  especial,  even  if  he  should  succeed 
in  the  combat,  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  severe  retaliation.  It 
must  be  owned,  too,  that  there  was  something  about  the  Inde- 
pendent so  dark  and  mysterious,  so  grim  and  grave,  that  the 
more  open  spirit  of  the  keeper  felt  oppressed,  and,  if  not  over- 
awed, at  least  kept  in  doubt  concerning  him ;  and  he  thought 
it  wisest,  as  well  as  safest,  for  his  master  and  himself,  to  avoid 
all  subjects  of  dispute,  and  know  better  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  before  he  made  either  friend  or  enemy  of  him. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Lodge  was  strongly  bolted,  but  the 
wicket  opened  on  Joceline's  raising  the  latch.  There  was  a 
short  passage  of  ten  feet,  which  had  been  formerly  closed  by  a 
portcullis  at  the  inner  end,  while  three  loopholes  opened  on 
either  side,  through  which  any  daring  intruder  might  be 
annoyed,  who,  having  surprised  the  first  gate,  must  be  thus 
exposed  to  a  severe  fire  before  he  could  force  the  second.  But 
the  machinery  of  the  portcullis  was  damaged,  and  it  now 
yoL.  XXI.  « 
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remained  a  fixture,  brandisliiiig  its  jaw,  well  ftimished  with  iron 
fangs,  but  incapable  of  dropping  it  across  the  path  of  invasion. 

The  way,  therefore,  lay  open  to  the  great  hall  or  outer  vesti- 
bule of  the  Lodge.  One  end  of  this  long  and  dusky  apartment 
was  entirely  occupied  by  a  gallery,  which  had  in  ancient  times 
served  to  accommodate  the  musicians  and  minstrels.  There 
was  a  clumsy  staircase  at  either  side  of  it,  composed  of  entire 
logs  of  a  foot  square ;  and  in  each  angle  of  the  ascent  was 
placed,  by  way  of  sentinel,  the  figure  of  a  Norman  foot-soldier, 
having  an  open  casque  on  his  head,  which  displayed  features 
as  stem  as  the  painter's  genius  could  devise.  Their  arms  were 
buff-jackets,  or  shirts  of  mail,  round  bucklers,  with  spikes  in 
the  centre,  and  buskins  which  adorned  and  defended  the  feet 
and  ankles,  but  left  the  knees  bare.  These  wooden  warders 
held  great  swords  or  maces  in  their  hands,  like  militaiy  guards 
on  duty.  Many  an  empty  hook  and  brace,  along  the  walls  of 
the  gloomy  apartment,  marked  the  spots  from  which  arms, 
long  preserved  as  trophies,  had  been,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
wars,  once  more  taken  down,  to  do  service  in  the  field,  like 
veterans  whom  extremity  of  danger  recaUs  to  battle.  On  other 
rusty  fastenings  were  still  displayed  the  hunting  trophies  of 
the  monarchs  to  whom  the  Lodge  belonged,  and  of  the  silvan 
knights  to  whose  care  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  confided. 

At  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  a  huge,  heavy,  stone-wrought 
chimney-piece  projected  itself  ten  feet  from  the  wall,  adorned 
with  many  a  cipher,  and  many  a  scutcheon  of  the  Royal  House 
of  England.  Ibi  its  present  state,  it  yawned  like  the  arched 
mouth  of  a  funeral  vault,  or  perhaps  might  be  compared  to  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  But  the  sable  complexion 
of  the  massive  stone-work,  and  all  around  it,  showed  that  the 
time  had  been  when  it  sent  its  huge  fires  blazing  up  the  huge 
chimney,  besides  puffing  many  a  volume  of  smoke  over  the 
heads  of  the  jovial  guests,  whose  royalty  or  nobility  did  not 
render  them  sensitive  enough  to  quarrel  with  such  slight  incon- 
venience. On  these  occasions  it  was  the  tradition  of  the 
house,  that  two  cart-loads  of  wood  was  the  regular  allowance 
for  the  fire  between  noon  and  curfew,  and  the  andirons,  or 
dogs,  as  they  were  termed,  constructed  for  retaining  the  blazing 
firewood  on  the  hearth,  were  wrought  in  the  shape  of  lions  of 
such  gigantic  size  as  might  well  warrant  the  legend.  There 
were  long  seats  of  stone  within  the  chimney,  where,  in  despite 
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of  the  tremendous  heat,  monarchs  were  sometimes  said  to  have 
taken  their  station,  and  amused  themselves  with  broiling  the 
umhUsy  or  dowsets,  of  the  deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with 
their  own  royal  hands,  when  happy  the  courtier  who  was  in- 
vited to  taste  the  royal  cookery..  Tradition  was  here  also  ready 
with  her  record,  to  show  what  merry  jibes,  such  as  might  be 
exchanged  between  prince  and  peer,  had  flown  about  at  the  jolly 
banquet  which  followed  the  Michaelmas  hunt.  She  could  tell, 
too,  exactly,  where  King  Stephen  sat  when  he  darned  his  own 
princely  hose,  and  knew  most  of  the  odd  tricks  he  had  put  upon 
little  Winkin,  the  tailor  of  Woodstock. 

Most  of  this  rude  revelry  belonged  to  the  Plantagenet  times. 
When  the  House  of  Tudor  acceded  to  the  throne,  they  were  more 
chary  of  their  royal  presence,  and  feasted  in  halls  and  chambers 
for  within,  abandoning  the  outmost  hall  to  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  who  mounted  their  watch  there,  and  passed  away  the 
night  with  wassail  and  mirth,  exchanged  sometimes  for  frightful 
tales  of  apparitions  and  sorceries,  which  made  some  of  those 
grow  pale,  in  whose  ears  the  trumpet  of  a  French  foeman  would 
have  sounded  as  jollily  as  a  summons  to  the  woodland  chase. 

Joceline  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  to  his 
gloomy  companion  more  briefly  than  we  have  detailed  them  to 
the  reader.  The  Independent  seemed  to  listen  with  some  in- 
terest at  first,  but  flinging  it  suddenly  aside,  he  said  in  a  solemn 
tone,  '*  Perish,  Babylon,  as  thy  master  Nebuchadnezzar  hath 
perished !  He  is  a  wanderer,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  waste  place — 
yea,  and  a  wilderness — yea,  a  desert  of  salt,  in  which  there 
shall  be  thirst  and  famine." 

"  There  is  like  to  be  enough  of  both  to-night,"  said  Joceline, 
*'  unless  the  good  knight's  larder  be  somewhat  fuller  than  it  is 
wont." 

"  We  must  care  for  the  creature  comforts,"  said  the  Inde- 
pendent, '^  but  in  due  season,  when  our  duties  are  done. 
Whither  lead  these  entrances  1" 

"  That  to  the  right,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  leads  to  what  are 
called  the  state-apartments,  not  used  since  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  when  his  blessed  Majesty" 

"How,  sir!"  interrupted  the  Independent  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "dost  thou  speak  of  Charles  Stewart  as  blessing,  or 
blessed  ? — ^beware  the  proclamation  to  that  eff*ect." 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  keeper,  suppressing  his 
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disposition  to  make  a  harsher  reply.  ''My  business  is  with 
bolts  and  bucks,  not  with  titles  and  state  afl^edrs.  But  yet, 
whatever  may  have  happened  since,  that  poor  King  was  fol- 
lowed with  blessings  enough  from  Woodstock,  for  he  left  a 
glove  full  of  broad  pieces  for  the  poor  of  the  place  " 

"  Peace,  friend,"  said  the  Independent ;  "  I  will  think  thee 
else  one  of  those  besotted  and  blinded  papists,  who  hold,  that 
bestowing  of  alms  is  an  atonement  and  washing  away  of  the 
wrongs  and  oppressions  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  alms- 
giver.  Thou  sayest,  then,  these  were  the  apartments  of  Charles 
Stewart]" 

"  And  of  his  father,  James,  before  him,  and  Elizabeth,  before 
him,  and  bluff  King  Henry,  who  builded  that  wing,  before 
them  all." 

"  And  there,  I  suppose,  the  knight  and  his  daughter  dwelt  V* 

"  No,"  replied  Joceline ;  "  Sir  Heniy  Lee  had  too  much  reve- 
rence for — for  things  which  are  now  thought  worth  no  reverence 
at  all — Besides,  the  state-rooms  are  unaired,  and  in  indifferent 
order,  since  of  late  years.  The  Knight  Ranger's  apartment  lies 
by  that  passage  to  the  left." 

"  And  whither  goes  yonder  stair,  which  seems  both  to  lead 
upwards  and  downwards  1 " 

"  Upwards,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  it  leads  to  many  apartments, 
used  for  various  purposes,  of  sleeping,  and  other  accommodation. 
Downwards,  to  the  Idtchen,  offices,  and  vaults  of  the  castle,  which, 
at  this  time  of  the  evening,  you  cannot  see  without  lights." 

"  We  will  to  the  apartments  of  your  knight,  then,"  said  the 
Independent.     "  Is  there  fitting  accommodation  there  ?" 

"  Such  as  has  served  a  person  of  condition,  whose  lodging  is 
now  worse  appointed,"  answered  the  honest  keeper,  his  bile  rising 
BO  fast  that  he  added,  in  a  muttering  and  inaudible  tone,  "so  it 
may  well  serve  a  crop-eared  knave  like  thee." 

He  acted  as  the  usher,  however,  and  led  on  towards  the 
ranger's  apartments. 

This  suite  opened  by  a  short  passage  from  the  hall,  secured  at 
time  of  need  by  two  oaken  doors,  which  could  be  fastened  by  large 
bars  of  the  same,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  entered 
into  square  holes,  contrived  for  their  reception  on  the  other  side 
of  the  portal  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  a  smaU  anteroom  re- 
ceived them,  into  which  opened  the  sitting  apartment  of  the  good 
knight — ^which,  in  the  style  of  the  times,  might  have  been  termed 
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a  £ur  summer  parlour — ^lighted  by  two  oriel  windows,  so  placed 
as  to  command  each  of  them  a  separate  avenue,  leading  distant 
and  deep  into  the  forest.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  apart- 
ment, besides  two  or  three  funily  portraits  of  less  interest,  was 
a  tall  full-length  picture,  that  hung  above  the  chimney-piece, 
which,  like  that  in  the  hall,  was  of  heavy  stone-work,  orna- 
mented with  carved  scutcheons,  emblazoned  with  various  devices. 
The  portrait  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  com- 
plete plate  armour,  and  painted  in  the  harsh  and  dry  manner  of 
Holbein — ^probably,  indeed,  the  work  of  that  artist,  as  the  dates 
corresponded.  The  formal  and  marked  angles,  points,  and 
projections  of  the  armour,  were  a  good  subject  for  the  harsh 
pencil  of  that  early  school  The  &ce  of  the  knight  was,  from 
the  flEding  of  the  colours,  pale  and  dim,  like  that  of  some  being 
from  the  other  world,  yet  the  lines  expressed  forcibly  pride  and 
exultation. 

He  pointed  with  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon,  to  the  back- 
ground, where,  in  such  perspective  as  the  artist  possessed,  were 
depicted  the  remains  of  a  burning  church,  or  monastery,  and 
four  or  five  soldiers,  in  red  cassocks,  bearing  away  in  triumph 
what  seemed  a  brazen  font  or  laver.  Above  their  heads  might 
be  traced  in  scroll,  "Ir«e  Victor  sic  voluii"  Eight  opposite  to 
the  picture,  hung,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  a  complete  set  of 
tilting  armour,  the  black  and  gold  colours  and  ornaments  of 
which  exactly  corresponded  with  those  exhibited  in  the  portrait. 

The  picture  was  one  of  those  which,  from  something  marked 
in  the  features  and  expression,  attract  the  observation  even  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  art.  The  Independent  looked  at  it 
until  a'smile  passed  transiently  over  his  clouded  brow.  Whether 
he  smiled  to  see  the  grim  old  cavalier  employed  in  desecrating 
a  religious  house — (an  occupation  much  conforming  to  the 
practice  of  his  own  sect) — whether  he  smiled  in  contempt  of 
the  old  painter's  harsh  and  dry  mode  of  working— or  whether 
the  sight  of  this  remarkable  portrait  revived  some  other  ideas, 
the  under-keeper  could  not  decide. 

The  smile  passed  away  in  an  instant,  as  the  soldier  looked  to 
the  oriel  windows.  The  recesses  within  them  were  raised  a  step 
or  two  from  the  walL  In  one  was  placed  a  walnut-tree  reading 
desk,  and  a  huge  stuffed  arm-chair,  covered  with  Spanish  leather. 
A  little  cabinet  stood  beside,  with  some  of  its  shuttles  and  drawers 
open,  displaying  hawks'  bells,  dog- whistles,  instruments  for  trimr 
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ming  falcons'  feathers,  bridle-bits  of  rarions  constractions,  and 
other  trifles  connected  with  silvan  sport. 

The  other  little  recess  was  differently  furnished.  There  lay 
some  articles  of  needlework  on  a  smidl  table,  besides  a  lute^ 
with  a  book  having  some  airs  written  down  in  it,  and  a  frame 
for  working  embroidery.  Some  tapestry  was  displayed  around 
the  recess,  with  more  attention  to  ornament  than  was  visible  in 
the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  the  arrangement  of  a  few  bow-pots, 
with  such  flowers  as  the  fading  season  afforded,  showed  also  the 
superintendence  of  female  taste. 

Tomkins  cast  an  eye  of  careless  regard  upon  these  subjects  of 
female  occupation,  then  stepped  into  the  farther  window,  and 
began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  which  lay  open  on  the 
reading-desk,  apparently  Trith  some  interest.  Joceline,  who  had 
determined  to  watch  his  motions  without  interfering  with  them, 
was  standing  at  some  distance  in  dejected  silence,  when  a  door 
behind  the  tapestry  suddenly  opened,  and  a  pretty  village  maid 
tripped  out  with  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  about 
some  household  duty. 

"  How  now,  Sir  Impudence  1 "  she  said  to  Joceline,  in  a  smart 
tone ;  "  what  do  you  here  prowling  about  the  ap»tments  when 
the  master  is  not  at  home  1 " 

But  instead  of  the  answer  which  perhaps  she  expected,  Joce- 
line Joliffe  cast  a  mournful  glance  towaids  the  soldier  in  the 
oriel  window,  as  if  to  make  what  he  said  fully  intelligible,  and 
replied  with  a  dejected  appearance  and  voice,  "  Alack,  my  pretty 
Phoebe,  there  come  those  here  that  have  more  right  or  might 
than  any  of  us,  and  will  use  little  ceremony  in  coming  \fhen 
they  will,  and  staying  while  they  please. 

He  darted  another  glance  at  Tomkins,  who  still  seemed  busy 
with  the  book  before  him,  then  sidled  close  to  the  astonished 
girl,  who  had  continued  looking  alternately  at  the  keeper  and  at 
the  stranger,  as  if  she  had  been  unable  to  understand  the  words 
of  the  first,  ot  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  second  being 
present." 

"  Go,"  whispered  Joliffe,  approaching  his  mouth  so  near  her 
cheek,  that  his  breath  waved  the  curls  of  her  hair ;  "  go,  my 
dearest  Phoebe,  trip  it  as  fast  as  a  fewn  down  to  my  lodge — ^I 
wiU  soon  be  there,  and  " 

"  Your  lodge,  indeed !"  said  Phoebe ;  "  you  are  very  bold, 
for  a  poor  killbuck  that  never  frightened  anything  before  save 
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a  dtm  deer — Your  lodge,  indeed  ! — I  am  like  to  go  there,  I 
think." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Phoebe — here  is  no  time  for  jesting.  Down 
to  my  hut,  I  saj,  like  a  deer,  for  the  knight  and  Mrs.  Alice  are 
both  there,  and  I  fear  will  not  return  hither  again. — All's 
naught,  girl — and  our  evil  days  are  come  at  last  with  a  ven- 
geance— we  are  fiurly  at  bay  and  fairly  hunted  down." 

''Can  this  be,  Jocelinel"  said  the  poor  girl,  turning  to  the 
keeper,  with  an  expression  of  fright  in  her  oountenance,  which 
she  had  hitherto  averted  in  rural  coquetry. 

"  As  sure,  my  dearest  Phoebe,  as  " 

The  rest  of  the  asseveration  was  lost  in  Phoebe's  ear,  so 
closely  did  the  keeper's  lips  approach  it;  and  if  they  approached 
so  very  near  as  to  touch  her  cheek,  grief,  like  impatience,  hath 
its  privileges,  and  poor  Phoebe  had  enough  of  serious  alarm  to 
prevent  her  from  demurring  upon  such  a  trifle. 

But  no  trifle  was  the  approach  of  Joceline's  lips  to  Phoebe's 
pretty  though  sunburnt  cheek,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, who,  a  little  before  the  object  of  Joceline's  vigilance, 
had  been  more  lately  in  his  turn  the  observer  of  the  keepei^s 
demeanour,  so  soon  as  the  interview  betwixt  Phoebe  and  him 
had  become  so  interesting.  And  when  he  remarked  the  close- 
ness of  Joceline's  argument,  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch  of 
harshness  that  would  have  rivalled  that  of  an  ungreased  and 
rusty  saw,  and  which  at  once  made  Joceline  and  Phoebe  spring 
six  feet  apart,  each  in  contrary  directions,  and  if  Cupid  was  of 
the  party  must  have  sent  him  out  at  the  window  like  a  wild 
duck  flying  from  a  culverin.  Instantly  throwing  himself  into 
the  attitude  of  a  preacher  and  a  reprover  of  vice,  "  How  now  1 " 
he  exclaimed,  "  shameless  and  impudent  as  you  are  ! — What — 
chambering  and  wantoning  in  our  very  presence  ! — How — would 
you  play  your  pranks  before  the  steward  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  as  ye  would  in  a  booth  at 
the  fulsome  fair,  or  amidst  the  trappings  and  tracings  of  a 
profane  dancing  school,  where  the  scoundrel  minstrels  make  their 
ungodly  weapons  to  squeak,  'Kiss  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's 
blind?* — But  here,"  he  said,  dealing  a  perilous  thump  upon 
the  volume — ^*  Here  is  the  King  and  high  priest  of  those  vices 
and  follies ! — Here  is  he,  whom  men  of  folly  profanely  call 
nature's  miracle ! — Here  is  he,  whom  princes  chose  for  their 
cabinet-keeper,  and  whom  maids  of  honour  take  for  their  bed- 
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fellow  ! — Here  is  the  prime  teacher  of  fine  words,  foppery  and 
folly — Here!" — (dealing  another  thump  upon  the  volume — 
and  oh !  revered  of  the  Roxburghe,  it  was  the  first  folio — ^beloved 
of  the  Bannatyne,  it  was  Hemmings  and  Ck)ndel  * — it  was  the 
editio  princeps}—**  On  thee,"  he  continued — "  on  thee,  William 
ShakE^)eare,  I  charge  whatever  of  such  lawless  idleness  and  im- 
modest folly  hath  defiled  the  land  since  thy  day  ! " 

''  By  the  mass,  a  heavy  accusation,"  said  Joceline,  the  bold 
recklessness  of  whose  temper  could  not  be  long  overawed ;  "  odds 
pitlikins,  is  our  master's  old  favourite.  Will  of  Stratford,  to 
answer  for  every  buss  that  has  been  snatched  since  James's  time  1 
— a  perilous  reckoning  truly — ^but  I  wonder  who  is  sponsible  for 
what  lads  and  lasses  did  bdbre  his  day  t " 

"  Scoff  not,"  said  the  soldier,  "  lest  I,  being  called  thereto  by 
the  voice  within  me,  do  deal  with  thee  as  a  sc<»ner.  Verily,  I 
say,  that  since  the  devil  fell  firom  Heaven,  he  never  lacked  agents 
on  earth ;  yet  nowhere  hath  he  met  with  a  wizard  having  such 
infinite  power  over  men's  souls  as  this  pestilent  fellow  Shak- 
speare.  Seeks  a  wife  a  foul  example  for  adultery,  here  she  shall 
find  it — Would  a  man  know  how  to  train  his  fellow  to  be  a 
murderer,  here  shall  he  find  tutoring — Would  a  lady  marry  a 
heathen  negro,  she  shall  have  chronicled  example  for  it — ^Would 
any  one  scorn  at  his  Maker,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  jest  in 
this  book — Would  he  defy  his  brother  in  the  flesh,  he  shall  be 
accommodated  with  a  challenge — Would  you  be  drunk,  Shak- 
speare  will  cheer  you  with  a  cup— Would  you  plunge  in  sensual 
pleasures,  he  will  soothe  you  to  indulgence,  as  with  the  lasci- 
vious sounds  of  a  lute.  This,  I  say,  this  book  is  the  well-head 
and  source  of  aU  those  evils  which  have  overrun  the  land  like  a 
torrent,  making  men  scoffers,  doubters,  deniers,  murderers, 
makebates,  and  lovers  of  the  wine-pot,  haunting  unclean  places, 
and  sitting  long  at  the  evening-wine.  Away  with  him,  away 
with  him,  men  of  England !  to  Tophet  with  his  wicked  bool^ 
and  to  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  with  his  accursed  bones  1  Verily  but 
that  our  march  was  hasty  when  we  passed  Stratford,  in  the 
year  1643,  with  Sir  William  Waller ;  but  that  our  march  was 
hasty" 

"  Because  Prince  Rupert  was  after  you  with  his  cavaliers," 
muttered  the  incorrigible  Joceline. 

"  I  say,"  continued  the  zealous  trooper,  raising  his  voice  and 
*  Hemming  and  OondeO,  1628. 
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extending  his  arm — "  but  that  our  march  was  by  c(Hnmand 
hasty,  and  that  we  turned  not  aside  in  our  riding,  closing  our 
ranks  each  one  upon  the  other  as  becomes  men  of  war,  I  had  torn 
on  that  day  the  bones  of  that  preceptor  of  vice  and  debauchery 
from  the  grave,  and  given  them  to  the  next  dunghilL  I 
would  have  made  his  memory  a  scoff  and  a  hissing  1 " 

"  That  IB  the  bitterest  thing  he  has  said  yet,"  observed  the 
keeper.  "  Poor  Will  would  have  liked  the  hissing  worse  than 
all  the  rest." 

"  Will  the  gentleman  say  any  more  1 "  inquired  Phoobe  in  a 
whisper.  *^  Lack-a-day,  he  talks  brave  words,  if  one  knew  but 
what  they  meant.  But  it  is  a  mercy  our  good  knight  did  not 
see  him  ru£Q[e  the  book  at  that  rate — Mercy  on  us,  there  would 
certainly  have  be^i  bloodshed. — But  oh,  the  father — see  how 
he  is  twisting  his  face  about ! — Is  he  ill  of  the  colic,  think'st 
thou,  Joceline  ?   Or,  may  I  offer  him  a  glass  of  strong  waters ) " 

''  Hark  thee  hither,  wench ! "  said  the  keeper,  ^*  he  is  but 
loading  his  blunderbuss  for  another  volley ;  and  while  he  turns 
up  his  eyes,  and  twists  about  his  face,  and  clenches  his  fist,  and 
shufSes  and  tramples  with  his  feet  in  that  fashion,  he  is  bound 
to  take  no  notice  of  anything.  I  would  be  sworn  to  cut  his 
purse,  if  he  had  one,  from  his  side,  without  his  feeling  it." 

''  La !  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  **  and  if  he  abides  here  in  this 
turn  of  times,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  will  be  easily  served." 

"  Care  not  thou  about  that,"  said  Joliffe ;  "  but  tell  me  softly 
and  hastily  what  is  in  the  pantry  ? " 

"  Small  housekeeping  enough,"  said  Phoebe ;  '*  a  cold  capon 
and  some  comfits,  and  the  great  standing  venison  pasty,  with 
plenty  of  spice — ^a  manchet  or  two  besides,  and  that  is  aU." 

"  Well,  it  will  serve  for  a  pinch — wrap  thy  doak  round  thy 
comely  body — get  a  basket  and  a  brace  of  trenchers  and  towels, 
they  are  heinously  impoverished  down  yonder — carry  down  the 
capon  and  the  manchets — the  pasty  must  abide  with  this  same 
soldier  and  me,  and  the  pie-crust  will  serve  us  for  bread." 

"  Rarely,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  I  made  the  paste  myself — ^it  is  as 
thick  as  the  walls  of  Fair  Bosamond's  Tower." 

"  Which  two  pairs  of  jaws  would  be  long  in  gnawing  through, 
work  hard  as  they  might,"  said  the  keeper.  **  But  what  liquor 
is  there?" 

"  Only  a  bottle  of  Alicant,  and  one  of  sack,  with  the  stcme 
jug  of  strong  waters,"  answered  Phoeba 
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"  Put  the  wine-flaakfl  into  thy  basket,"  said  Jooeline,  "  the 
knight  must  not  lack  his  evening  draught — and  down  with  thee 
to  the  hut  like  a  lapwing.  There  is  enough  for  supper,  and 
to-morrow  is  a  new  day. — Ha!  by  heaven  I  thought  yonder 
man's  eye  watched  us — No — ^he  only  rolled  it  round  him  in  a 
brown  study — Deep  enough  doubtless,  as  they  all  are. — But 
d — ^n  him,  he  must  be  bottomless  if  I  cannot  sound  him  before 
the  night* s  out. — Hie  thee  away,  Phoebe." 

But  Phoabe  was  a  rural  coquette,  and,  aware  that  Joceline's 
situation  gave  him  no  advantage  of  avenging  the  challenge  in 
a  fitting  way,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Do  you  think  our 
knight's  friend,  Shakspeare,  really  found  out  all  these  naughty 
devices  the  gentleman  spoke  of)" 

Off  she  darted  while  she  spoke,  while  Joliffe  menaced  future 
vengeance  with  his  finger,  as  he  muttered,  "Go  thy  way, 
Phoebe  Mayflower,  the  lightest-footed  aiftl  lightest -hearted 
wench  that  ever  tripped  the  sod  in  Woodstock  Park ! — ^Afber 
her,  Bevis,  and  bring  her  safe  to  our  master  at  the  hut." 

The  laige  greyhound  arose  like  a  human  servitor  who  had 
received  an  order,  and  followed  Phoebe  through  the  hall,  first 
licking  her  hand  to  make  her  sensible  of  lus  presence,  and  then 
putting  himself  to  a  slow  trot,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  light  pace  of  her  whom  he  convoyed,  whom  Joceline 
had  not  extolled  for  her  activity  without  due  reason.  While 
Phoebe  and  her  guardian  thread  the  forest  glades,  we  return  to 
the  Lodge. 

The  Independent  now  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  a  reverie. 
"  Is  the  young  woman  gone  ? "  said  he. 

"  Ay,  many  is  she,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  and  if  your  worship 
hath  farther  commands,  you  must  rest  contented  with  male 
attendanoa" 

"Commands — umph — I  think  the  damsel  might  have  tar- 
ried for  another  exhortation,"  said  the  soldier — "  truly,  I  profess 
my  mind  was  much  inclined  toward  her  for  her  edification." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Joliffe,  "  she  will  be  at  church  next  Sun- 
day, and  if  your  military  reverence  is  pleased  again  to  hold 
fortJi  amongst  us,  she  will  have  use  of  the  doctrine  with  the 
rest.  But  young  maidens  of  these  parts  hear  no  private  homi- 
Ues. — ^And  what  is  now  your  pleasure  1  Will  you  look  at  the 
other  rooms^  and  at  the  few  plate  articles  which  have  been 
left]" 
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'^Umph — no/'sud  the  Independent — '4t  wears  late,  and 
gets  dark — thou  hast  the  means  of  giving  us  beds,  friend ) " 

"  Better  you  never  slept  in,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"  And  wood  for  a  fire,  and  a  light,  and  some  small  pittance 
of  creatureHX)mfort8  for  refreshment  of  the  outward  man?" 
continued  the  soldier. 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  keeper,  displaying  a  prudent 
anxiety  to  gratify  this  important  personage. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  stan^g  candlestick  was  placed  on 
an  oaken  table.  The  mighty  venison  pasty,  adorned  with 
parsley,  was  placed  on  the  board  on  a  clean  napkin ;  the  stone 
bottle  of  strong  waters,  with  a  black-jack  full  of  ale,  formed 
comfortable  appendages ;  and  to  this  meal  sat  down  in  social 
manner  the  soldier,  occupying  a  great  elbow-chair,  and  the 
keeper,  at  his  invitation,  using  the  more  lowly  accommodation 
of  a  stool,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Thus  agreeably 
employed,  our  history  leaves  them  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Yon  path  of  greensward 
Winds  round  by  spany  grot  and  gay  payilion ; 
There  is  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  foot, 
There's  ready  shelter  from  each  breeze  or  shower.  — 
Bnt  dnty  guides  not  that  way — see  her  stand, 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon  difib. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  blood  must  mark  thy  footsteps, 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must  bear  the  storm, 
And  thy  shrunk  form  endure  heat,  cold,  and  hunger ; 
Bnt  she  wiU  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights. 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky, 
While  earthly  things  lie  stretch'd  beneath  his  feet, 

Diminiah'd,  shrunk,  and  valueless 

Anonymous. 

Thb  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  after  his  scuffle  with  the 
Commonwealth  soldier.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  daughter  Alice, 
had  departed  to  take  refuge  in  the  hut  of  the  stout  keeper  Joce- 
line  Joliffe.  They  walked  slow,  as  before,  for  the  old  knight 
was  at  once  oppressed  by  perceiving  these  last  vestiges  of  royalty 
fall  into  the  hands  of  republicans,  and  by  the  recollection  of  his 
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recent  defeat.  At  times  he  paused,  and  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  bosom,  recalled  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  expulsion 
from  a  house  so  long  his  home.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  like  the 
champions  of  romance  of  whom  he  had  sometimes  read,  he  him- 
self was  retiring  from  the  post  which  it  was  his  duty  to  goard, 
defeated  by  a  Paynim  knight,  for  whom  the  adventure  had  been 
reserved  by  fate.  Alice  had  her  own  painful  subjects  of  recollec- 
tion, nor  had  the  tenor  of  her  last  conversation  with  her  fi&ther 
been  so  pleasant  as  to  make  her  anxious  to  renew  it  until  his 
temper  idiould  be  more  composed ;  for  with  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion, and  much  love  to  his  daughter,  age  and  misfortunes,  which 
of  late  came  thicker  and  thicker,  had  given  to  the  good  knight's 
passions  a  wayward  irritability  unknown  to  his  better  days.  His 
daughter,  and  one  or  two  attached  servants,  who  still  followed 
his  decayed  fortunes,  soothed  his  frailty  as  much  as  possible,  and 
pitied  him  even  while  they  suffered  under  its  effects. 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  he  referred  to  an 
incident  already  noticed.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  Bevis 
should  have  followed  Joceline  and  that  fellow  rather  than  me." 

"  Assure  yourself,  sir,"  replied  Alice,  "  that  his  sagacity  saw 
in  this  man  a  stranger  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  watch 
circumspectly,  and  therefore  he  remained  with  Joceline." 

"  Not  so,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry ;  "  he  leaves  me  because 
my  fortunes  have  fled  frx)m  me.  There  is  a  feeling  in  nature, 
affecting  even  the  instinct,  as  it  is  called,  of  dumb  animals,  which 
teaches  them  to  fly  from  misfortune.  The  very  deer  there  will 
butt  a  sick  or  wounded  buck  from  the  herd ;  hurt  a  dog,  and  the 
whole  kennel  will  fall  on  him  and  worry  him ;  flshes  devour  their 
own  kind  when  they  are  wounded  with  a  spear ;  cut  a  crow's 
wing,  or  break  its  leg,  the  others  will  buffet  it  to  death." 

*'  That  may  be  true  of  the  more  irrational  kinds  of  animals 
among  each  other,"  said  Alice,  "  for  their  whole  life  is  well-nigh 
a  warfare ;  but  the  dog  leaves  his  own  race  to  attach  himself  to 
ours ;  forsakes,  for  his  master,  the  company,  food,  and  pleasure 
of  his  own  kind ;  and  surely  the  fidelity  of  such  a  devoted  and 
voluntary  servant  as  Bevis  hath  been  in  particular,  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  suspected." 

'^  I  am  not  angry  with  the  dog,  Alice ;  I  am  only  sony,"  re- 
plied her  father.  "  I  have  read  in  faithful  chronicles  that  when 
Eichard  II.  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  were  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
a  dog  of  the  same  kind  deserted  the  King,  whom  he  had  always 
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attended  upon,  and  attached  himself  to  Henry,  whom  he  then 
saw  for  the  first  time.  Richard  foretold,  from  the  desertion  of 
his  favourite,  his  approaching  deposition.*  The  dog  was  after- 
wards kept  at  Wooditock,  and  Bevis  is  said  to  be  of  his  breed, 
which  was  heedfuUy  kept  up.  What  I  might  foretell  of  mischief 
from  his  desertion,  I  cannot  guess,  but  my  mind  assures  me  it 
bodes  no  good." 

There  was  a  distant  rustling  among  the  withered  leaves,  a 
bouncing  or  galloping  sound  on  the  path,  and  the  favourite  dog 
instantly  joined  his  master. 

"  Come  into  court,  old  knave,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully,  "  and 
defend  thy  character,  which  is  well-nigh  endangered  by  this 
absence."  But  the  dog  only  paid  her  courtesy  by  gamboling 
around  them,  and  instantly  plunged  back  again  as  fast  as  he 
could  scamper. 

"  How  now,  knave  1 "  said  the  knight ;  "  thou  art  too  well 
trained,  surely,  to  take  up  the  chase  without  orders."  A  minute 
more  showed  them  Phcebe  Mayflower  approaching,  her  light  pace 
so  little  impeded  by  the  burden  which  she  bore,  that  she  joined 
her  master  and  young  mistress  just  as  they  arrivcKi  at  the  keeper's 
hut,  which  was  the  boimdary  of  their  journey.  Bevis,  who 
had  shot  ahead  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Sir  Henry,  his  master, 
had  returned  again  to  his  immediate  duty,  the  escorting  Phoebe 
and  her  cargo  of  provisions.  The  whole  party  stood  presently 
assembled  before  the  door  of  the  keeper's  hut. 

In  better  times  a  substantial  stone  habitation,  fit  for  the 
yeoman-keeper  of  a  royal  walk,  had  adorned  this  place.  A  fair 
spring  gushed  out  near  the  spot,  and  once  traversed  yards  and 
courts,  attached  to  well-built  and  convenient  kennels  and  mews. 
But  in  some  of  the  skirmishes  which  were  common  during  the 
civil  wars,  this  little  silvan  dwelling  had  been  attacked  and 
defended,  stormed  and  burnt.  A  neighbouring  squire,  of  the 
Parliament  side  of  the  question,  took  advantage  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  absence,  who  was  then  in  Charles's  camp,  and  of  the  decay 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  had,  without  scruple,  carried  off  the  hewn 
stones,  and  such  building  materials  as  the  fire  left  unconsimied, 
and  repaired  his  own  manor-house  with  them.  The  yeoman- 
keeper,  therefore,  our  friend  Joceline,  had  constructed,  for  his 
own  accommodation,  and  that  of  the  old  woman  he  called  his 
dame,  a  wattled  hut,  such  as  his  own  labour,  with  that  of  a 
*  The  story  occurs,  I  think,  in  FroissartV  Chronicle. 
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neighbour  or  two,  had  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
walls  were  plastered  with  clay,  white-washed,  and  covered  with 
vines  and  other  creeping  plants ;  the  roof  was  neatly  thatched, 
and  the  whole,  though  merely  a  hut,  had,  by  the  neat-handed 
Jolifife,  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  di^^race  the  condition  of  the 
dweller. 

The  knight  advanced  to  the  entrance ;  but  the  ingenuity  of 
the  architect,  for  want  of  a  better  lock  to  the  door,  which  itself 
was  but  of  wattles  curiously  twisted,  had  contrived  a  mode  of 
securing  the  latch  on  the  inside  vdth  a  pin,  which  prevented 
it  from  rising ;  and  in  this  manner  it  was  at  present  fastened. 
Conceiving  that  this  was  some  precaution  of  Joliffe's  old  house- 
keeper, of  whose  dea&ess  they  were  all  aware,  Sir  Henry  raised 
his  voice  to  demand  admittance,  but  in  vain.  Irritated  at  this 
delay,  he  pressed  the  door  at  once  with  foot  and  hand  in  a  way 
which  the  frail  barrier  was  unable  to  resist ;  it  gave  w^  accord- 
ingly, and  the  knight  thus  forcibly  entered  the  kitchen,  or  out- 
ward apartment,  of  his  servant.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor,  and 
^ith  a  posture  which  indicated  embarrassment,  stood  a  youthful 
stranger  in  a  riding-suit. 

"  This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,"  said  the  knight, 
seizing  the  stranger  by  the  collar,  '^  but  I  am  still  Ranger  of 
Woodstock  for  this  night  at  least — Who  or  what  art  thou  1" 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  which  his  face  waa 
mufSed,  and  at  the  same  time  fell  on  one  knee. 

''  Your  poor  kinsman,  Markham  Everard,''  he  said,  "  who 
came  hither  for  your  sake,  although  he  fears  you  vnll  scarce 
make  him  welcome  for  his  own." 

Sir  Heniy  started  back,  but  recovered  himself  in  an  instant, 
as  one  who  recollected  that  he  had  a  part  of  dignity  to  perform. 
He  stood  erect,  therefore,  and  replied,  with  considerable  assump- 
tion of  stately  ceremony : 

"  Fair  kinsman,  it  pleases  me  that  you  are  come  to  Woodstock 
upon  the  very  first  night  that,  for  many  years  which  have  parsed, 
is  likely  to  promise  you  a  worthy  or  a  welcome  reception." 

"  Now  God  grant  it  be  so,  that  I  rightly  hear  and  duly  under- 
stand you,"  said  the  young  man ;  while  Alice,  though  she  was 
silent,  kept  her  looks  fixed  cm  her  father's  face,  as  if  desirous  to 
know  whether  his  meaning  was  kind  towards  his  nephew,  which 
her  knowledge  of  his  character  inclined  her  greatly  to  doubt 

The  knight  meanwhile  darted  a  sardonic  look,  first  on  his 
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nephew,  then  on  his  daughter,  and  proceeded — "  I  need  not,  I 
presume,  inform  Mr.  Markham  Everard,  that  it  cannot  be  our 
purpose  to  entertain  him,  or  even  to  offer  him  a  seat,  in  this 
poor  hut." 

"  I  will  attend  you  most  willingly  to  the  Lodge,"  said  the 
young  gentleman.  "  I  had,  indeed,  judged  you  were  already 
there  for  the  evening,  and  feared  to  intrude  upon  you.  But  if 
you  would  permit  me,  my  dearest  uncle,  to  escort  my  kins- 
woman and  you  back  to  the  Lodge,  believe  me,  amongst  all 
which  you  have  so  often  done  of  good  and  kind,  you  never  con- 
ferred benefit  that  will  be  so  dearly  prized." 

"  You  mistake  me  greatly,  Mr.  Markham  Everard,"  replied 
the  knight.  ''It  is  not  our  purpose  to  return  to  the  Lodge 
to-night,  nor,  by  Our  Lady,  to-morrow  neither.  I  meant  but 
to  intimate  to  you  in  all  courtesy,  that  at  Woodstock  Lodge 
you  will  find  those  for  whom  you  are  fitting  society,  and  who, 
doubtless,  will  afford  you  a  willing  welcome ;  which  I,  sir,  in 
this  my  present  retreat,  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  a  person  of 
your  consequence." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  to  Alice, 
"  teU  me  how  I  am  to  understand  language  so  mysterious." 

Alice,  to  prevent  his  increasing  the  restrained  anger  of  her 
father,  compelled  herself  to  answer,  though  it  waa  with  difl&culty, 
"  We  are  expelled  firom  the  Lodge  by  soldiers." 

"  Expelled — ^by  soldiers ! "  exclaimed  Everard,  in  surprise — 
"  there  is  no  legal  warrant  for  this." 

''  None  at  all,"  answered  the  knight,  in  the  same  tone  of 
cutting  irony  which  he  had  all  along  used,  *'  and  yet  as  lawful 
a  warrant,  as  for  aught  that  has  been  wrought  in  England  this 
twelvemonth  and  more.  You  are,  I  think,  or  were,  an  Inns- 
of-Oourt-man — marry,  sir,  your  enjoyment  of  your  profession  is 
like  that  lease  which  a  prodigal  wishes  to  have  of  a  wealthy 
widow.  You  have  already  survived  the  law  which  you  studied, 
and  its  expiry  doubtless  has  not  been  without  a  legacy — some 
decent  pickings,  some  merciful  increases,  as  the  phrase  goes. 
You  have  deserved  it  two  ways — ^you  wore  buff  and  bandoleer, 
as  well  as  wielded  pen  and  ink — I  have  not  heard  if  you  held 
forth  too." 

"  Think  of  me  and  speak  of  me  as  harshly  as  you  will,  sir," 
said  Everard,  submissively.  ''  I  have  but,  in  this  evil  time, 
guided  myself  by  my  conscience,  and  my  father's  commands." 
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"  0,  an  you  talk  of  conscience,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  must 
have  mine  eye  upon  you,  as  Hamlet  says.  Never  yet  did  Puritan 
cheat  so  grossly  as  when  he  was  appealing  to  his  conscience ;  and 
as  for  thy  father" 

He  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  tone  of  the  same  invective,  when 
the  young  man  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  you  have  ever  been  thought  noble — Say  of  me  what 
you  will,  but  speak  not  of  my  father  what  the  ear  of  a  son 
should  not  endure,  and  which  yet  his  arm  cannot  resent.  To 
do  me  such  wrong  is  to  insult  an  unarmed  man,  or  to  beat  a 
captive." 

Sir  Heniy  paused,  as  if  struck  by  the  remark.  "  Thou  hast 
spoken  truth  in  that,  Mark,  wert  thou  the  blackest  Puritan  whom 
hell  ever  vomited,  to  distract  an  unhappy  countiy." 

"  Be  that  as  you  will  to  think  it,"  replied  Everard ;  "  but  let 
me  not  leave  you  to  the  shelter  of  this  wretched  hovel.  The 
night  is  drawing  to  storm — ^let  me  but  conduct  you  to  the  Lodge, 
and  expel  those  intruders,  who  can,  as  yet  at  least,  have  no 
warrant  for  what  they  do.  I  will  not  linger  a  moment  behind 
them,  save  just  to  deliver  my  father's  message. — Grant  me  but 
this  much,  for  the  love  you  once  bore  me  ! " 

"Yes,  Mark,"  answered  his  uncle  firmly,  but  sorrowfully, 
"  thou  speakest  truth — I  did  love  thee  once.  The  bright-haired 
boy  whom  I  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  hunt — ^whose  hours  of 
happiness  were  spent  with  me,  wherever  those  of  graver  labours 
were  employed — I  did  love  that  boy — ^ay,  and  I  am  weak  enough 
to  love  even  the  memory  of  what  he  was. — But  he  is  gone, 
Mark — he  is  gone ;  and  in  his  room  I  only  behold  an  avowed 
and  determined  rebel  to  his  religion  and  to  his  king — a  rebel 
more  detestable  on  account  of  his  success,  the  more  infamous 
through  the  plundered  wealth  with  which  he  hopes  to  gild  his 
villany. — But  I  am  poor,  thou  think'st,  and  should  hold  my 
peace,  lest  men  say,  *  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should.* — Know, 
however,  that,  indigent  and  plimdered  as  I  am,  I  feel  myself 
dishonoured  in  holding  even  but  this  much  talk  with  the  tool  of 
usurping  rebels. — Go  to  the  Lodge,  if  thou  wilt — ^yonder  lies  the 
way — but  think  not  that,  to  regain  my  dwelling  there,  or  all  the 
wealth  I  ever  possessed  in  my  wealthiest  days,  I  would  willingly 
accompany  thee  three  steps  on  the  greensward.  If  I  must  be 
thy  companion,  it  shall  be  only  when  thy  red-coats  have  tied  my 
hands  behind  me,  and  bound  ray  legs  beneath  my  horse's  belly. 
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TLou  mayst  be  mj  fellow  traveller  then,  I  grant  thee,  if  thou 
wilt,  but  not  sooner." 

Alice,  who  suffered  crueUy  during  this  dialogue,  and  was  well 
aware  that  farther  argument  would  only  kindle  the  knight's  re- 
sentment still  more  highly,  ventured  at  last,  in  her  anxiety,  to 
make  a  sign  to  her  cousin  to  break  off  the  interview,  and  to 
retire,  since  her  father  commanded  his  absence  in  a  manner  so 
peremptory.  Unhappily,  she  was  observed  by  Sir  Henry,  who, 
concluding  that  what  he  saw  was  evidence  of  a  private  under- 
standing betwixt  the  cousins,  his  wrath  acquired  new  f^el,  and 
it  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  self-oonmiand,  and  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  to  enable  him  to 
veil  his  real  fuiy  under  the  same  ironical  manner  which  he  had 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  angry  interview. 

"  If  thou  art  afraid,"  he  said,  "  to  trace  our  forest  glades  by 
night,  respected  stranger,  to  whom  I  am  perhaps  bound  to  do 
honour  as  my  successor  in  the  charge  of  these  walks,  here  seems 
to  be  a  modest  damsel,  who  will  be  most  willing  to  wait  on  thee, 
and  be  thy  bow-bearer. — Only,  for  her  mother's  sake,  let  there 
pass  some  slight  form  of  marriage  between  you — ^Ye  need  no 
license  or  priest  in  these  happy  days,  but  may  be  buckled  like 
beggars  in  a  ditch,  with  a  hedge  for  a  church-roof,  and  a  tinker 
for  a  priest.  .  I  crave  pardon  of  you  for  making  such  an  officious 
and  simple  request — perhaps  you  are  a  Ranter — or  one  of  the 
family  of  Love,  or  hold  marriage  rites  as  unnecessary,  as  Enipper- 
doling,,  or  Jack,  of  Leyden  1 " 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  forbear  such  dreadful  jesting,  my  father  1 
and  do  you,  Markham,  begone,  in  Gk>d's  name,  and  leave  us  to 
our  hie — your  presence  makes  my  father  rave." 

"  Jesting ! "  said  Sir  Henry,  **  I  was  never  more  serious — 
Raving! — I  was  never  more  composed — I  could  never  brook 
that  falsehood  should  approach  me — I  would  no  more  bear  by 
my  side  a  dishonoured  dwighter  than  a  dishonoured  sword  ;  and 
this  unhappy  day  hath  shown  that  both  can  fail." 

"  Sir  Henry,"  said  young  Everard,  "  load  not  your  soul  with 
a  heavy  crime,  which  be  assured  you  do,  in  treating  your 
daughter  thus  unjustly.  It  is  long  now  since  you  denied  her  to 
me,  when  we  were  poor  and  you  were  powerful  I  acquiesced 
in  your  prohibition  of  all  suit  and  intercourse.  Qod  Imoweth 
what  I  suffered — ^but  I  acquiesced.  Neither  is  it  to  renew  my 
suit  that  I  now  come  hither,  and  have,  I  do  acknowledge, 
VOL.  XXL  ? 
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sought  speech  of  her — ^not  for  her  own  sake  only,  but  for  joan 
also.  Destruction  hovers  over  yon,  ready  to  dose  her  pinions  to 
stoop,  and  her  talons  to  clutch — ^Yes,  sir,  look  contemptuous  as 
you  will,  such  is  the  case ;  and  it  is  to.  protect  both  you  and  her 
that  I  am  here/' 

"  You  refiise  then  my  free  gift,"  said  Sir  Heniy  Lee ;  "  or 
perhaps  you  think  it  loaded  with  too  hard  conditions)^ 

*'  Shame,  shame  on  yon.  Sir  Henry ;"  said  Everard,  waxing 
warm  in  his  turn ;  "  have  your  political  prejudices  so  utterly 
warped  every  feeling  of  a  fother,  that  you  can  speak  with  bitt^ 
mockeiy  and  scorn  of  what  concerns  your  own  daughter's 
honour? — Hold  up  your  head,  fair  Alice,  and  tell  your  fiftther 
he  has  forgotten  nature  in  his  fiintastic  spirit  of  loyalty. — 
Know,  Sir  Henry,  that  though  I  would  prefer  your  daughter's 
hand  to  every  blessing  which  Heaven  could  bestow  on  me,  I 
would  not  accept  it — my  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to 
do  so — when  I  knew  it  must  withdraw  her  from  her  duty  to 
you." 

"  Your  conscience  is  over  scrupulous,  young  man ; — carry  it 
to  some  dissenting  rabbi,  and  he  who  takes  all  that  comes  to 
net,  will  teach  thee  it  is  sinning  against  our  mercies  to  refrise 
any  good  thing  that  is  freely  offered  to  us." 

"  When  it  is  freely  offered,  and  kindly  offered — ^not  when  the 
offer  is  made  in  irony  and  insult — Fare  thee  well,  Alice — if 
aught  could  make  me  desire  to  profit  by  thy  father's  wild  wish 
to  cast  thee  from  him  in  a  moment  of  unworthy  suspicion,  it 
would  be  that,  while  indulging  in  such  sentiments,  Sir  Henry 
Lee  la  tyrannically  oppressing  the  creature,  who  of  all  others  is 
most  dependent  on  his  kindness — ^who  of  all  others  will  most 
feel  his  severity,  and  whom,  of  all  others,  he  is  most  bound  to 
cherish  and  support." 

**  Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mr.  Everard,"  exclaimed  Aliee,  aroused 
from  her  timidity  by  a  dread  of  the  consequences  not  unlikely 
to  ensue,  where  civil  war  sets  relations,  as  well  as  feUow-citizens, 
in  opposition  to  each  other. — "  Oh,  begone,  I  coBjure  you, 
begone  !  Nothing  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  father's  kindness, 
but  these  unhappy  family  divisions — but  your  ill-timed  presence 
here — for  Heaven's  sake,  leave  us  ! " 

"Soh,  mistress  !"  answered  the  hot  old  cavalier,  "you  play 
lady  paramount  already ;  and  who  but  you  ! — ^you  would  dictate 
to  our  train,  I  warrant,  like  Gondii  and  Regan !     But  I  tell 
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thee,  no  man  shall  leave  my  house — and,  hmnble  as  it  is,  (^m  is 
now  my  house — while  he  has  aught  to  say  to  me  that  is  to  be 
spoken,  as  this  young  man  now  speaks,  with  a  bent  brow  and  a 
lofty  tone — Speak  out,  sir,  and  say  your  worst ! " 

"  Fear  not  my  temper,  Mrs.  Alice,"  said  Everard,  with  equal 
finnness  and  placidity  of  manner  -,  *^  and  you.  Sir  Henry,  do  not 
think  that  if  I  speak  firmly,  I  mean  therefore  to  speak  in  anger, 
or  officiously.  You  have  taxed  me  with  much,  and,  were  I 
guided  by  ite  wild  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  much  which, 
even  from  so  near  a  relative,  I  ought  not,  as  being  by  birth, 
and  in  the  world's  estimation,  a  gentleman,  to  pass  over  with- 
out reply.     Is  it  your  pleasure  to  give  me  patient  hearing  ? " 

"If  you  stand  on  your  defence,"  answered  the  stout  old 
knight,  "  God  forbid  that  you  should  not  challenge  a  patient 
hearing — ay,  though  your  pleading  were  two  parts  disloyalty 
and  one  blasphemy — Only,  be  brief — this  has  already  lasted 
but  too  long." 

"  I  will.  Sir  Heniy,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "yet  it  is  hard 
to  crowd  into  a  few  sentences  the  defence  of  a  life  which, 
though  short,  has  been  a  busy  one — too  busy,  your  indignant 
gesture  would  assert.  But  I  deny  it ;  I  have  drawn  my  sword 
neither  hastily,  nor  without  due  consideration,  for  a  people  whose 
rights  have  been  trampled  on,  and  whose  consciences  have  been 
oppressed — Frown  not,  sir — such  is  not  your  view  of  the  contest, 
but  such  is  mine.  For  my  religious  principles,  at  which  you 
have  scoffed,  believe  me,  that  though  they  depend  not  on  set 
forms,  they  are  no  lees  sincere  than  your  own,  and  thus  far 
purer — excuse  the  word — that  they  are  unmingled  with  the 
bloodthirsty  dictates  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  yon  and  others 
have  called  the  code  of  chivalrous  honour.  Not  my  own  natural 
disposition,  but  the  better  doctrine  which  my  cre^  has  taught, 
enables  me  to  bear  your  harsh  revilings  without  answering  in  a 
similar  tone  of  wrath  and  reproach.  You  may  carry  insult  to 
extremity  against  me  at  your  pleasure — not  on  account  of  our 
relationship  alone,  but  because  I  am  bound  in  charity  to  endure 
it.  This,  Sir  Henry,  is  much  from  one  of  our  house.  But,  with 
forbearance  far  more  than  this  requires,  I  can  refuse  at  your 
hands  the  gift,  which,  most  of  all  things  under  heaven,  I  should 
desire  to  obtain,  because  duty  calls  upon  her  to  sustain  and 
comfort  you,  and  because  it  were  sin  to  permit  you,  in  your 
blindness,  to  spurn  your  comforter  from  your  side. — Farewell, 
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sir — not  in  anger — ^but  in  pity — We  may  meet  in  a  better  time, 
when  your  heart  and  your  principles  shall  master  the  imhappy 
prejudices  by  which  they  are  now  oyerdouded. — Farewell — faie- 
weD;  Alice!" 

The  last  words  were  repeated  twice,  and  in  a  tone  of  feeling 
and  passionate  grief,  which  differed  utterly  from  the  steady  and 
almost  severe  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  Sir  Henry  Lee. 
He  turned  and  left  the  hut  so  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  last 
words ;  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  tenderness  which  had  mingled 
with  his  accents,  the  young  Ck)mmonwealth's-man  turned  and 
walked  sternly  and  resolvedly  forth  into  the  moonlight,  which 
now  was  spreading  its  broad  light  and  autumnal  shadows  over 
the  woodland. 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Alice,  who  had  been  during  the  whole 
scene  in  the  utmost  terror  that  her  father  might  have  been 
hurried,  by  his  natural  heat  of  temper,  from  violence  of  language 
into  violence  of  action,  sunk  down  upon  a  settle  twisted  out  of 
willow  boughs,  like  most  of  Joceline's  few  movables,  and  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  tears  which  accompanied  the  thanks 
she  rendered  in  broken  accents  to  Heaven,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  near  alliance  and  relationship  of  the  parties,  some  fatal  deed 
had  not  closed  an  interview  so  perilous  and  so  angry.  Phoebe 
Mayflower  blubbered  heartily  for  company,  though  she  under- 
stood but  little  of  what  had  passed ;  just,  indeed,  enough  to 
enable  her  afterwards  to  report  to  some  half-dozen  particular 
friends,  that  her  old  master.  Sir  Henry,  had  been  perilous  angry, 
and  almost  fought  with  young  Master  Everard,  because  he  had 
well-nigh  carried  away  her  young  mistress. — "  And  what  could 
he  have  done  better T'  said  Phoebe,  ''seeing  the  old  man  had 
nothing  left  either  for  Mrs.  Alice  or  himself;  and  a»  for  Mr. 
Mark  Everard  and  our  young  lady,  oh  !  they  had  spoken  such 
loving  things  to  each  other  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Argalus  and  Parthenia,*  who,  as  the  story-book  tells,  were  the 
truest  pair  of  lovers  in  all  Arcadia,  and  Oxfordshire  to  boot." 

Old  Goody  Jellycot  had  poppcKl  her  scarlet  hood  into  the 
kitchen  more  than  once  while  the  scene  was  proceeding ;  but, 
as  the  worthy  dame  was  parcel  blind  and  more  than  parcel 
deaf,  knowledge  was  excluded  by  two  principal  entrances ;  and 
though  she  comprehended,  by  a  sort  of  general  instinct,  that 

*  ['*  The  most  pleasant  and  delightful  history  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia  *' 
was  a  chap-book,  very  popular  in  the  seventeenth  centui).] 
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the  gentlefolk  were  at  high  words,  yet  why  they  chose  Jooeline'a 
hut  for  the  scene  of  their  dispute  was  as  great  a  mysteiy  as  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  old  cavalier's  mood,  thus  con- 
tradicted, as  his  most  darling  principles  had  been,  by  the  last 
words  of  his  departing  nephew  1  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
less  thoroughly  moved  than  his  daughter  expected;  and  in  all 
probability  his  nephew's  bold  defence  of  his  religious  and  poli- 
tical opinions  rather  pacified  than  aggravated  his  displeasure. 
Although  sufficiently  impatient  of  contradiction,  still  evasion 
and  subterfuge  were  more  alien  to  the  blunt  old  Banger's  nature 
than  manly  vindication  and  direct  opposition ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  say,  that  he  ever  loved  the  buck  best  who  stood  boldest  at 
bay.  He  graced  his  nephew's  departure,  however,  with  a  quo- 
tation ^m  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  many  others  do,  he  was  wont 
to  quote  from  a  sort  of  habit  and  respect,  as  a  favourite  of  his 
unfortunate  master,  without  having  either  much  real  taste  for 
his  works,  or  great  skill  in  applying  the  passages  which  he 
retained  on  his  memory. 

"Mark,"  he  said,  "mark  this,  Alice — the  devil  can  quote 
Scripture  for  his  purpose.  Why,  this  young  fanatic  cousin  of 
thine,  with  no  more  beard  than  I  have  seen  on  a  clown  playing 
Maid  Marion  on  May-day,  when  the  village  barber  had  shaved 
him  in  too  great  a  hurry,  shall  match  any  bearded  Presbyterian 
or  Independent  of  them  all,  in  laying  down  his  doctrines  and 
his  uses,  and  bethumping  us  with  his  texts  and  his  homilies. 
I  would  worthy  and  learned  Doctor  Rocheclifie  had  been  here, 
with  his  battery  ready  mounted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
Septuagint,  and  what  not — he  would  have  battered  the  presby- 
terian  spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion.  However,  I  am  glad 
the  young  man  is  no  sneaker ;  for,  were  a  man  of  the  devil's 
opinion  in  religion,  and  of  Old  Noll's  in  politics,  he  were  better 
open  on  it  frdl  cry,  than  deceive  you  by  hunting  counter,  or 
running  a  false  scent.  Come — wipe  thine  eyes — ^the  fray  is 
over,  and  not  like  to  be  stirred  again  soon,  I  trust," 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Alice  rose,  and,  bewildered  as 
she  was,  endeavoured  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  their 
meal  and  their  repose  in  their  new  habitation.  But  her  tears 
fell  so  fast,  they  marred  her  counterfeited  diligence ;  and  it  was 
well  for  her  that  Phoebe,  though  too  ignorant  and  too  simple  to 
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comprehend  the  extent  of  her  distress,  could  afford  her  material 
assistance,  in  lack  of  mere  sympathy. 

With  great  readiness  and  address,  the  damsel  set  about  every- 
thing that  was  requisite  for  preparing  the  supper  and  the  beds ; 
now  screaming  into  Dame  Jellycot's  ear,  now  whispering  into 
her  mistress's,  and  artfully  managing,  as  if  she  was  merely  the 
agent,  under  Alice's  orders.  When  the  cold  viands  were  set 
forth.  Sir  Henry  Lee  kindly  pressed  his  daughter  to  take  refresh- 
ment, as  if  to  make  up,  indirectly,  for  his  previous  harshness 
towards  her ;  while  he  himself,  like  an  experienced  campaigner, 
showed,  that  neither  the  mortifications  nor  brawls  of  the  day, 
nor  the  thoughts  of  what  was  to  come  to-morrow,  could  duninish 
his  appetite  for  supper,  which  was  his  favourite  meal.  He  ate 
up  two-thirds  of  the  capon,  and,  devoting  the  first  bumper  to 
the  happy  restoration  of  Charles,  second  of  the  name,  he  finished 
a  quart  of  wine ;  for  he  belonged  to  a  school  accustomed  to  feed 
the  flame  of  their  loyalty  with  copious  brimmers.  He  even  sang 
a  verse  of  "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,"  in  which 
Phoebe,  half-sobbing,  and  Dame  Jellycot,  screaming  against  time 
and  tune,  were  contented  to  lend  their  aid,  to  cover  Mistress 
Alice's  silence. 

At  length  the  jovial  knight  betook  himself  to  his  rest  on  the 
keeper's  straw  pallet,  in  a  recess  acyoining  to  the  kitchen,  and, 
imaffected  by  his  change  of  dwelling,  slept  fast  and  deep.  Alice 
had  less  quiet  rest  in  old  Goody  Jellyoot's  wicker  couch,  in  the 
inner  apartment ;  while  the  dame  and  Phoebe  slept  on  a  mattress, 
stuffed  with  dry  leaves,  in  the  same  chamber,  soundly  as  those 
whose  daily  toil  gains  their  daily  bread,  and  whom  morning  calls 
up  only  to  renew  the  toils  of  yesterday. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

My  tongne  pads  sloivly  under  this  new  language^ 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  phrases. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hang 
Upon  the  native  glibness  of  my  language 
Like  Saul's  plate-armour  on  the  shepherd  boy, 
Encumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

J.  B. 

As  Markham  Everard  pursued  his  way  towards  the  Lodge, 
through  one  of  the  long  sweeping  glades  which  trayersed  the 
forest,  varying  in  breadth,  till  the  trees  were  now  so  close  that 
the  boughs  made  darkness  over  his  head,  then  receding  farther 
to  let  in  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  anon  opening  yet  wider  into 
little  meadows,  or  savannas,  on  which  the  moonbeams  lay  in 
silvery  silence ;  as  he  thus  proceeded  on  his  lonely  course,  the 
various  effects  produced  by  that  delicious  light  on  the  oaks,  whose 
dark  leaves,  gnarled  branches,  and  massive  trunks  it  gilded,  more 
or  less  partially,  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  a  poet  or  a 
painter. 

But  if  Everard  thought  of  anything  saving  the  painful  scene 
in  which  he  had  just  played  his  part,  and  of  which  the  result 
seemed  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  it  was  of  the  necessary 
guard  to  be  observed  in  his  night-walk.  The  times  were  danger- 
ous and  unsettled;  the  roads  full  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  royalists,  who  made  their  political  opinions  a  pretext 
for  disturbing  the  country  with  marauding  parties  and  robberies. 
Deer-stealers  also,  who  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti,  had  of  late 
infested  Woodstock  Chase.  In  short,  the  dangers  of  the  place 
and  period  were  such,  that  Markham  Everard  wore  his  loieuled 
pistols  at  his  belt,  and  carried  his  drawn  sword  under  his  arm, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  whatever  peril  should  cross  his 
path. 

He  heard  the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  ring  curfew,  just  as 
he  was  crossing  one  of  the  little  meadows  we  have  described, 
and  they  ceased  as  he  entered  an  overshadowed  and  twilight  part 
of  the  path  beyond.  It  was  there  that  he  heard  some  one  whist- 
ling ;  and,  as  the  sound  became  clearer,  it  was  plain  the  person 
was  advancing  towards  him.     This  could  hardly  be  a  friend ; 
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for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  rejected,  generally  speaking, 
all  music,  unless  psalmody.  "  Jf  a  man  is  merry,  let  him  sing 
psalms,"  was  a  text  which  they  were  pleased  to  interpret  as  liter- 
ally and  to  as  little  purpose  as  they  did  some  others ;  yet  it  was 
too  continued  a  sound  to  be  a  signal  amongst  night-walkers,  and 
too  light  and  cheerful  to  argue  any  purpose  of  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  traveller,  who  presently  exchanged  his  whistling  for 
singmg,  and  trolled  forth  the  following  stanza  to  a  jolly  tune,  with 
which  the  old  cavaliers  were  wont  to  wake  the  night-owl  .• — 

*  Hey  for  cavaliers  !  Ho  for  cavaliera  ! 
Pray  for  cayaliers ! 

Rub  a  dub — ^rub  a  dub  t 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub^ 
Oliver  smokes  for  fear. 

"  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  Everard,  uncocking  the  pistol 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  belt,  but  continuing  to  hold  it  in 
his  hand.     Then  came  another  fragment : — 

Hash  them — slash  them — 
All  to  pieces  dash  them. 

"  So  ho ! "  cried  Markham,  "  who  goes  there,  and  for  whom  t " 

"  For  Church  and  King,"  answered  a  voice,  which  presently 
added,  "  No,  d — ^n  me — I  mean  against  Church  and  King,  and 
for  the  people  that  are  uppermost — I  forget  which  they  are." 

"  Boger  Wildrake,  as  I  guess  9 "  said  Everard. 

"  The  same — Gentleman ;  of  Squattlesea-mere,  in  the  moist 
county  of  Lincoln." 

"Wildrake!"  said  Markham — "Wildgoose  you  should  be 
palled.  You  have  been  moistening  your  own  throat  to  some 
purpose,  and  using  it  to  gabble  tunes  very  suitable  to  the  times, 
to  be  sure ! " 

"  Faith,  the  tune's  a  pretty  tune  enough,  Mark,  only  out  of 
fashion  a  little — the  more's  the  pity." 

"What  could  I  expect,"  said  Everard,  "but  to  meet  some 
ranting,  drunken  cavalier,  as  desperate  and  dangerous  as  night 
and  sack  usually  make  them  ?  What  if  I  had  rewarded  your 
melody  by  a  ball  in  the  gullet  1 " 

"  Why,  there  would  have  been  a  piper  paid — that's  all,"  said 
Wildrake.  "  But  wherefore  come  you  this  way  now?  I  waa 
about  to  seek  you  at  the  hut" 
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"  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it — I  will  tell  you  the  cause 
hereafter,"  replied  Markham. 

"  What !  the  old  play-hunting  cavalier  was  cross,  or  Chloe 
was  unkind  ? " 

"  Jest  not,  Wildrake — it  is  all  over  with  me,"  said  Everard. 

"The  devil  it  is,"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  "and  you  take  it 
thus  quietly ! — Zounds  !  let  us  back  together — Fll  plead  your 
cause  for  you — I  know  how  to  tickle  up  an  old  knight  and  a 
pretty  maiden — Let  me  alone  for  putting  you  rectus  in  curia, 
you  canting  rogue. — D — ^n  me,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  says  I,  your 
nephew  is  a  piece  of  a  Puritan — ^it  won't  deny — ^but  I'll  uphold 
him  a  gentleman  and  a  pretty  fellow,  for  all  that. — Madam, 
says  I,  you  may  think  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm-singing 
weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and  with  that  rascally  brown  cloak ; 
that  band,  which  looks  like  a  baby's  dout,  and  those  loose 
boots,  which  have  a  whole  calf-skin  in  each  of  them, — ^but  let 
him  wear  on  the  one  side  of  his  head  a  castor,  with  a  plume 
befitting  his  quality ;  give  him  a  good  Toledo  by  his  side,  with 
a  broidered  belt  and  an  inlaid  hilt,  instead  of  the  ton  of  iron 
contained  in  that  basket-hilted  black  Andrew  Ferrara ;  put  a 
few  smart  words  in  his  mouth — and,  blood  and  wounds !  madam, 
says  I" 

"  Prithee,  truce  with  this  nonsense,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard, 
"  and  tell  me  if  you  are  sober  enough  to  hear  a  few  words  of 
sober  reason  1 " 

"  Pshaw !  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace  of  quarts  with  yonder 
puritanic,  roundheaded  soldiers,  up  yonder  at  the  town ;  and  rat 
me  but  I  passed  myself  for  the  best  man  of  the  party ;  twanged 
my  nose,  and  turned  up  my  eyes,  as  I  took  my  can — Pah  !  the 
very  wine  tasted  of  hypocrisy.  I  think  the  rogue  corporal  smoked 
something  at  last — as  for  the  common  fellows,  never  stir,  but 
they  asked  me  to  say  grace  over  another  quart  1 " 

"  This  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  about,  Wild- 
rake," said  Markham — "You  hold  me,  I  am  sure,  for  your 
friend  1" 

"  True  as  steel — Chums  at  Ck)llege  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn — 
we  have  been  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Orestes 
and  Pylades ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  whole  with  a  puritanic  touch, 
David  and  Jonathan,  all  in  one  breath.  Not  even  politics,  the 
wedge  that  rends  families  and  friendships  asunder,  as  iron  rives 
oak,  have  been  able  to  split  us." 
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"  True,"  answered  Markham ;  "  and  when  yoti  followed  the 
King  to  Nottingham,  and  I  enrolled  under  Essex,  we  swore,  at 
our  parting,  that  whichever  side  was  yictorious,  he  of  us  who 
adhered  to  it  should  protect  his  less  fortunate  comrade." 

"  Surely,  man,  surely ;  and  have  you  not  protected  me  accord- 
ingly f  Did  you  not  save  me  from  hanging  1  and  am  I  not  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  bread  I  eat  1 " 

"  I  have  but  done  that  which,  had  the  times  been  otherwise, 
you,  my  dear  Wildrake,  would,  I  am  sure,  have  done  for  me 
But,  as  I  said,  that  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  yon  about 
Why  render  the  task  of  protecting  you  more  difficult  than  it 
must  necessarily  be  at  any  rate  1  Why  thrust  thyself  into  the 
company  of  soldiers,  or  such  like,  where  thou  art  sure  to  be 
warmed  into  betraying  thyself  1  Why  come  hollowing  and  whoop- 
ing out  cavalier  ditties,  like  a  drunken  trooper  of  Prince  Rupert, 
or  one  of  Wilmot's  swaggering  body-guards  ? " 

"  Because  I  may  have  been  both  one  and  t'other  in  my  day, 
for  aught  that  you  know,"  replied  Wildrake.  "  But,  oddsfish  I 
is  it  necessary  I  should  always  be  reminding  you,  that  our  obli- 
gation of  mutual  protection,  our  league  of  offensive  and  defensive, 
as  I  may  call  it,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  reference 
to  the  politics  or  religion  of  the  party  protected,  or  the  least 
obligation  on  him  to  conform  to  those  of  his  friend  t " 

"  True,"  said  Everard ;  "  but  with  this  most  necessary  qua- 
lification, that  the  party  should  submit  to  such  outward  con- 
formity to  the  times  as  should  make  it  more  easy  and  safe  for 
his  friend  to  be  of  service  to  him.  Now,  you  are  perpetually 
breaking  forth,  to  the  hazard  of  your  own  safety  and  my  credit" 

"  I  tell  you,  Mark,  and  I  would  tell  your  namesake  the  apostle, 
that  you  are  hard  on  me.  You  have  practised  sobriety  and 
hypocrisy  from  your  hanging  sleeves  till  your  Gkneva  cassock — 
from  the  cradle  to  this  day, — and  it  is  a  thing  of  nature  to  you ; 
and  you  are  surprised  that  a  rough,  rattling,  honest  fellow,  accus- 
tomed to  speak  truth  all  his  life,  and  especially  when  he  found 
it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  cannot  be  so  perfect  a  prig  as  thyself 
— Zooks  !  there  is  no  equality  betwixt  us — ^A  trained  diver  might 
as  well,  because  he  can  retain  his  breath  for  ten  minutes  with- 
out inconvenience,  upbraid  a  poor  devil  for  being  like  to  burst  in 
twenty  seconds,  at  the  bottom  of  ten  fathoms  water — ^And,  after 
all,  considering  the  guise  is  so  new  to  me,  I  think  I  bear  myself 
indifferently  well — try  me  1" 
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"Are  there  any  more  news  from  Worcester  fight  1"  asked 
Everard,  in  a  tone  so  serious  that  it  imposed  on  his  companion, 
who  replied  in  his  genuine  character — 

"  Worse  ! — d — n  me,  worse  an  hundred  times  than  reported 
— totally  broken.  Noll  hath  certainly  sold  himself  to  the  devil, 
and  his  lease  will  have  an  end  one  day — that  is  all  our  present 
comfort." 

**  What !  and  would  this  be  your  answer  to  the  first  redcoat 
who  asked  the  question  ? ''  said  Everard.  "  Methinks  you  would 
find  a  speedy  passport  to  the  next  corps  de  garde." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  thought  you  asked  me 
in  your  own  person. — Lack-a-day  !  a  great  mercy — a  glorifying 
mercy — a  crowning  mercy — a  vouchsafing — an  uplifting — I 
profess  the  malignants  are  scattered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba — 
smitten,  hip  and  thigh,  even  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ! " 

"  Hear  you  aught  of  Colonel  Thomhaugh's  wounds  1 " 

"  He  is  dead,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  that's  one  comfort — 
the  roundheaded  rascal . — Nay,  hold  !  it  was  but  a  trip  of  the 
tongue — I  meant,  the  sweet  godly  youth." 

"  And  hear  you  aught  of  the  young  man,  King  of  Scotland, 
as  they  call  him  ? "  said  Everard. 

"Nothing,  but  that  he  is  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains.  May  Qod  deliver  him,  and  confound  his  enemies  ! 
— Zoons,  Mark  Everard,  I  can  fool  it  no  longer.  Do  you  not 
remember,  that  at  the  Lincoln*8-Inn  gambols — though  you  did 
not  mingle  much  in  them,  I  think — I  used  always  to  play  as 
well  as  any  of  them  when  it  came  to  the  action,  but  they  could 
never  get  me  to  rehearse  conformably.  It's  the  same  at  this 
day.  I  hear  your  voice,  and  I  answer  to  it  in  the  true  tone  of 
my  heart ;  but  when  I  am  in  the  company  of  your  snuffling 
friends,  you  have  seen  me  act  my  part  indifferent  well." 

"  But  indifferent,  indeed,"  replied  Everard ;  "  however,  there 
is  little  call  on  you  to  do  aught,  save  to  be  modest  and  silent 
Speak  little,  and  lay  aside,  if  you  can,  your  big  oaths  and 
swaggering  looks — set  your  hat  even  on  your  brows." 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  curse  !  I  have  been  always  noted  for  the 
jaunty  manner  in  which  I  wear  my  castor — Hard  when  a  man's 
merits  become  his  enemies  1 " 

**  You  must  remember  you  are  my  clerk." 

"  Secretary,"  answered  Wildrake ;  "  let  it  be  secretary  if  you 
love  me." 
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"It  must  be  clerk,  and  nothing  else — plain  cleik — and 
remember  to  be  civil  and  obedient/'  replied  Everard. 

"  But  jou  should  not  lay  on  your  commands  with  so  much 
ostentatious  superiority,  Master  Markham  Everard.  Remember 
I  am  your  senior  of  three  years'  standing.  Confound  me,  if  I 
know  how  to  take  it ! " 

"  Was  ever  such  a  fimtastic  wronghead ! — For  my  sake,  if 
not  for  thine  own,  bend  thy  freakish  folly  to  listen  to  reason. 
Think  that  I  have  incurred  both  risk  and  shame  on  thy 
account." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  a  right  good  fellow,  Mark,"  replied  the  cava- 
lier ;  "  and  for  thy  Bske  I  will  do  much — but  remember  to 
cough  and  cry  hem !  when  thou  seest  me  like  to  break  bounds. 
And  now,  tell  me  whither  we  are  bound  for  the  night." 

"  To  Woodstock  Lodge,  to  look  after  my  uncle's  property," 
answered  Markham  Everard ;  "  I  am  informed  that  soldiers 
have  taken  possession — ^Yet  how  could  that  be  if  thou  foundest 
the  party  drinking  in  Woodstock  1 " 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  commissary  or  steward,  or  some  such 
rogue  had  gone  down  to  the  Lodge,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  I  had 
a  peep  at  Mm." 

"  Indeed  1 "  replied  Everard. 

"  Ay,  verily,"  said  Wildrake,  "  to  speak  your  own  language. 
Why,  as  I  passed  through  the  park  in  quest  of  you,  scarce  hsdf- 
an-hour  since,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  Lodge — Step  this  way,  you 
will  see  it  yourself." 

"  In  the  north-west  angle  1 "  returned  Everard.  "  It  is  from 
a  window  in  what  they  csJl  Victor  Lee's  apartment." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Wildrake,  "  I  had  been  long  one  of  Lunds- 
ford's  lads,  and  well  used  to  patrolling  duty — So,  rat  me,  says 
I,  if  I  leave  a  light  in  my  rear,  without  knowing  what  it  means. 
Besides,  Mark,  thou  hadst  said  so  much  to  me  of  thy  pretty 
cousin,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  peep,  if  I  could." 

"Thoughtless,  incorrigible  man!  to  what  dangers  do  you 
expose  yourself  and  your  friends,  in  mere  wantonness !  But  go 
on." 

"  By  this  fair  moonshine,  I  believe  thou  art  jealous,  Mark 
Everard ! "  replied  his  gay  companion ;  "  there  is  no  occasion ; 
for,  in  any  case,  I,  who  was  to  see  the  lady,  was  steeled  by 
honour  against  the  charms  of  my  friend's  Ohloe — Then  the 
lady  was  not  to  see  me,  so  could  make  no  comparisons  to  thy 
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disadvantage,  thou  knowest — Lastly,  as  it  fell  out,  neither  of 
UB  saw  the  other  at  alL" 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  aware.  Mrs.  Alice  left  the  Lodge  long 
before  sunset,  and  never  returned.  What  didst  thou  see  to 
introduce  with  such  preface?" 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  only,  getting 
upon  a  sort  of  buttress  (for  I  can  climb  like  any  cat  that  ever 
mewed  in  any  gutter),  and  holding  on  by  the  vines  and  creepers 
which  grew  around,  I  obtained  a  station  where  I  could  see  into 
the  inside  of  that  same  parlour  thou  spokest  of  just  now." 

"And  what  saw'st  thou  there?"  once  more  demanded 
Everard. 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,  as  I  said  before,"  replied  the  cavalier : 
"  for  in  these  times  it  is  no  new  thing  to  see  churls  carousing 
in  royal  or  noble  chambers.  I  saw  two  rascallions  engaged  in 
emptying  a  solemn  stoup  of  strong  waters,  and  despatching  a 
huge  venison  pasty,  which  greasy  mess,  for  their  convenience, 
they  had  placed  on  a  lady's  work-table---One  of  them  was  try- 
ing an  air  on  a  lute." 

"  The  profane  villains ! "  exclaimed  Everard, "  it  was  Alice's.'' 

"  Well  said,  comrade — I  am  glad  your  phlegm  can  be  moved. 
I  did  but  throw  in  these  incidents  of  the  lute  and  the  table,  to 
try  if  it  was  possible  to  get  a  spark  of  hiunan  spirit  out  of  you, 
b^sanctified  as  you  are." 

"  What  like  were  the  men  ? "  said  young  Everard. 

"  The  one  a  slouch-hatted,  long-cloaked,  sour-faced  fanatic, 
like  the  rest  of  you,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  steward  or  commis- 
sary I  heard  spoken  of  in  the  town ;  the  other  was  a  short  sturdy 
fellow,  with  a  wood-knife  at  his  girdle,  and  a  long  quarterstaff 
lying  beside  him — a  black-haired  knave,  with  white  teeth  and  a 
merry  countenance — one  of  the  under-rangers  or  bow-bearers  of 
these  walks,  I  fancy." 

"  They  must  have  been  Desborough's  favourite,  trusty  Tom- 
kins,"  said  Everard,  "  and  Joceline  Joliffe,  the  keeper.  Tom- 
kins  is  Desborough's  right  hand — an  Independent,  and  hath 
pourings  forth,  as  he  calls  them.  Some  think  that  his  gifts 
have  the  better  of  his  grace.  I  have  heard  of  his  abusing 
opportunities." 

"They  were  improving  them  when  I  saw  them,"  replied 
Wildrake,  "  and  made  the  bottle  smoke  for  it — when,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  a  stone,  which  had  been  dislodged  from 
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the  crambling  buttress,  gave  way  under  mj  weight  A  clumsy 
fellow  like  thee  would  have  been  so  long  thinking  what  was  to 
be  done,  that  he  must  needs  have  followed  it  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind ;  but  I,  Mark,  I  hopped  like  a  squirrel  to  an 
ivy  twig,  and  stood  fast — was  well-nigh  shot,  though,  for  the 
noise  alarmed  them  both.  They  looked  to  the  oriel,  and  saw 
me  on  the  outside;  the  £uQatic  fellow  took  out  a  pistol — as 
they  have  always  such  texts  in  readiness  hanging  beside  the 
little  clasped  Bible,  thou  know'st — ^the  keeper  seized  his  hunt- 
ing pole — I  treated  them  both  to  a  roar  and  a  grin — thou  must 
know  I  can  grimace  like  a  baboon — I  learned  the  trick  from  a 
French  player,  who  could  twist  his  jaws  into  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers— and  therewithal  I  dropped  myself  sweetly  on  the 
grass,  and  ran  off  so  trippingly,  keeping  the  dark  side  of  the 
wall  as  long  as  I  could,  that  I  am  well-nigh  persuaded  they 
thought  I  was  their  kinsman,  the  devil,  come  among  them 
uncalled.     They  were  abominably  startled." 

"Thou  art  most  fearfully  rash,  Wildrake,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  "  we  are  now  bound  for  the  house — ^what  if  they  should 
remember  thee  ? " 

"  Why,  it  is  no  treason,  is  it?  No  one  has  paid  for  peeping 
since  Tom  of  Coventry's  days ;  and  if  he  came  in  for  a  reckon- 
ing, belike  it  was  for  a  better  treat  than  mine.  But  trust  me, 
they  will  no  more  know  me  than  a  man  who  had  only  seen 
your  friend  Noll  at  a  conventicle  of  saints,  would  know  the 
same  Oliver  on  horseback,  and  charging  with  his  lobster-tailed 
squadron  ;  or  the  same  Noll  cracking  a  jest  and  a  bottle  with 
wicked  Waller  the  poet." 

"  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  Oliver,  as  thou  dost  value  thyself  and 
me.  It  is  ill  jesting  with  the  rock  you  may  split  on. — But  here 
is  the  gate — we  will  disturb  these  honest  gentlemen's  recrear 
tions." 

As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the  large  and  ponderous  knocker  to 
the  hall-door. 

"  Rat-tat-tat-too  ! "  said  Wildrake ;  "  there  is  a  fine  alarm  to 
vou  cuckolds  and  roundheads."  He  then  half-mimicked,  half- 
sung,  the  march  so  called  : — 

"  Cuckolds,  como  dig,  cuckolds,  come  dig  ; 
Round  about  cuckolds,  come  douce  to  my  jig  !  " 

"  By  Heaven  !  this  passes  Midsummer  frenzy,"  said  Everard, 
turning  angrily  to  him. 
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'*  Kot  a  bit,  pot  a  bit/'  replied  Wildrake  ;"itiB  but  a  slight 
expectoration,  just  like  what  one  makes  before  beginning  a  long 
speech.  I  will  be  grave  for  an  hour  together,  now  I  have  got 
that  point  of  war  out  of  mj  head." 

As  he  spoke,  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  wicket  of 
the  great  door  was  partly  opened,  but  secured  with  a  chain  in 
case  of  accidents.  The  visage  of  Tomkins,  and  that  of  Joceline 
beneath  it,  appeared  at  the  chink,  illuminated  by  the  lamp 
which  the  latter  held  in  his  hand,  and  Tomkins  demanded  the 
meaning  of  this  alarm. 

^'  I  demand  instant  admittance  ! "  said  Everard.  ^'  Joliffe, 
you  know  me  well  1 " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Joceline,  "  and  could  admit  you  with  all 
my  heart ;  but,  alas  !  sir,  you  see  I  am  not  key-keeper — Here 
is  the  gentleman  whose  warrant  I  must  walk  by — The  Lord 
help  me,  seeing  times  are  such  as  they  be ! " 

''  And  when  that  gentleman,  who  I  think  may  be  Master 
Desborough's  valet" 

"  His  honour's  unworthy  secretary,  an  it  please  you,"  inter- 
posed Tomkins;  while  Wildrake  whispered  in  Everard's  ear, 
"  I  will  be  no  longer  secretary.  Mark,  thou  wert  quite  right — 
the  derk  must  be  the  more  gentlemanly  calling." 

"  And  if  you  are  Master  Desborough's  secretary,  I  presume 
you  know  me  and  my  condition  well  enough,"  said  Everard, 
addressing  the  Independent,  **  not  to  hesitate  to  admit  me  and 
my  attendant  to  a  night's  quarters  in  the  Lodge  1 " 

"  Surely  not,  surely  not,"  said  the  Lidependent — "  that  is,  if 
your  worship  thinks  you  would  be  better  acc(Hnmodated  here 
than  up  at  the  house  of  entertainment  in  the  town,  which  men 
unprofitably  call  Saint  George's  Inn.  There  is  but  confined 
accommodation  here,  your  honour — and  we  have  been  frayed 
out  of  our  lives  already  by  the  visitation  of  Satan — albeit  his 
fiery  dart  is  now  quenched." 

"  This  may  be  all  well  in  its  place,  Sir  Secretary,"  said 
Everard ;  "  and  you  may  find  a  comer  for  it  when  you  are  next 
tempted  to  play  the  preacher.  But  I  will  take  it  for  no  apo- 
logy for  keeping  me  here  in  the  cold  harvest  wind ;  and  if  not 
presently  received,  and  suitably  too,  I  will  report  you  to  your 
master  fbr  insolence  in  your  office." 

The  secretary  of  Desborough  did  not  dare  offer  farther  oppo- 
Bition  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Desborough  himself  only  held 
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his  consequence  as  a  kinsman  of  Cromwell;  .and  the  Lord 
General,  who  was  well-nigh  paramowit  already,  was  known  to 
be  strongly  favourable  both  to  the  elder  and  younger  Everard. 
It  is  true,  they  were  Presbyterians  and  he  an  Independent ; 
and  that  though  sharing  those  feelings  of  correct  morality  and 
more  devoted  religious  feeling,  by  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  Parliamentary  party  were  distinguished,  the  Everards  were 
not  disposed  to  carry  these  attributes  to  the  extreme  of  enthu- 
siasm, practised  by  so  many  others  at  the  time.  Yet  it  was 
well  known  that  whatever  might  be  Cromwell's  own  religious 
creed,  he  was  not  uniformly  bounded  by  it  in  the  choice  of  his 
favourites,  but  extended  his  countenance  to  those  who  could 
serve  him,  even  although,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  time, 
they  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  l^ypt  The  character  of  the 
elder  Everard  stood  very  high  for  wisdom  and  sagacity;  be- 
sides, being  of  a  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  his  adhe- 
rence would  lend  a  dignity  to  any  side  he  might  espouse.  Then 
his  son  had  been  a  die^inguished  and  successful  soldier,  remark- 
able for  the  discipline  he  maintained  among  his  men,  the 
bravery  which  he  showed  in  the  time  of  action,  and  the  human- 
ity wiUi  which  he  was  always  ready  to  qualify  the  consequences 
of  victory.  Such  men  were  not  to  be  neglected,  when  many 
signs  combined  to  show  that  the  parties  in  the  state,  who  had 
successfully  accomplished  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  King, 
were  speedily  to  quarrel  among  themselves  about  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  The  two  Everards  were  therefore  much  courted 
by  Cromwell,  and  their  influence  with  him  was  supposed  to  be 
so  great,  that  trusty  Master  Secretary  Tomkins  cared  not  to 
expose  himself  to  risk,  by  contending  with  Colonel  Everard  for 
such  a  trifle  as  a  night's  lodging. 

Joceline  was  active  on  his  side — more  lights  were  obtained — 
more  wood  thrown  on  the  fire — ^and  the  two  newly  arrived 
strangers  were  introduced  into  Victor  Lee's  parlour,  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  picture  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  we 
have  abeady  described.  It  was  several  minutes  ere  Colonel 
Everard  could  recover  his  general  stoicism  of  deportment,  so 
strongly  was  he  impressed  by  finding  himself  in  the  apartment, 
under  whose  roof  he  had  passed  so  many  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  life.  There  was  the  cabinet,  which  he  had  seen  opened 
with  such  feelings  of  delight  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  deigned  to 
give  him  instructions  in  fishing,  and  to  exhibit  hooks  and  lines, 
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together  with  all  the  materials  for  making  the  artificial  fly, 
then  little  known.  There  hung  the  ancient  family  picture, 
which,  from  some  odd  mysterious  expressions  of  his  unde 
relating  to  it,  had  become  to  his  boyhood,  nay,  his  early 
youth,  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  of  fear.  He  remembered 
how,  when  left  alone  in  the  apartment,  the  searching  eye  of 
the  old  warrior  seemed  always  bent  upon  his,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  room  he  placed  himself,  and  how  his  childish  imagination 
was  perturbed  at  a  phenomenon,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

With  these  came  a  thousand  dearer  and  warmer  recollections 
of  his  early  attachment  to  his  pretty  cousin  Alice,  when  he 
assisted  her  at  her  lessons,  brought  water  for  her  flowers,  or 
accompanied  her  while  she  sung;  and  he  remembered  that 
while  her  father  looked  at  them  with  a  good-hmnoured  and 
careless  smile,  he  had  once  heard  him  mutter,  ^'And  if  it 
should  turn  out  so — ^why,  it  might  be  best  for  both,"  and  the 
theories  of  happiness  he  had  reared  on  these  words.  All  these 
visions  had  b^n  dispelled  byi;he  trumpet  of  war,  which  called 
Sir  Henry  Lee  and  himself  to  opposite  sides;  and  the  transactions 
of  this  veiy  day  had  shown,  that  even  Everard's  success  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  seemed  absolutely  to  prohibit  the 
chance  of  their  being  revived. 

He  was  waked  out  of  this  unpleasing  reverie  by  the  approach 
of  Joceline,  who,  being  possibly  a  seasoned  toper,  had  made 
the  additional  arrangements  with  more  expedition  and  accu- 
racy, than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  person  engaged  as 
he  had  been  since  night-fEdL 

He  now  wished  to  know  the  Colonel's  directions  for  the  night 

"  Would  he  eat  anything  ? " 

"No." 

"  Did  his  honour  choose  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Lee's  bed,  which 
was  ready  prepared  ? " 

"Yes." 

"That  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee  should  be  prepared  for  the 
Secretary." 

"  On  pain  of  thine  ears — No,"  replied  Everard. 

"  Where  then  was  the  worthy  Secretary  to  be  quartered  ? " 

"  In  the  dog-kennel,  if  you  list,"  replied  Colonel  Everard ; 
"  but,"  added  he,  stepping  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Alice, 
which  opened  from  the  parlour,  locking  it,  and  taking  out  the 
kby,  "  no  one  shall  profane  this  chamber." 

VOL.  XXI.  o 
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"  Had  his  honour  any  other  commands  for  the  night  f* 

"  None,  save  to  dear  the  apartment  of  yonder  man.  My 
clerk  will  remain  with  me — I  have  orders  which  must  be  written 
out. — ^Yet  stay — Thou  gavest  my  letter  this  morning  to  Mistress 
Alice?" 

"I  did." 

"  Tell  me,  good  Joceline,  what  she  said  when  she  received 
iti" 

**  She  seemed  much  concerned,  sir ;  and  indeed  I  think  that 
she  wept  a  little — but  indeed  she  seemed  very  much  distressed." 

**  And  what  message  did  she  send  to  me  1 " 

"  None,  may  it  please  your  honour — She  began  to  say,  *  Tell 
my  cousin  Everard  that  I  will  communicate  my  uncle's  kind 
purpose  to  my  father,  if  I  can  get  fitting  opportunity — but  that 
I  greatly  fear' — and  there  checked  herself,  as  it  were,  and  said, 
*  I  will  write  to  my  cousin  ;  and  as  it  may  be  late  ere  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  my  fiither,  do  thou  come  for  my 
answer  after  service.' — So  I  went  to  church  myself,  to  while 
away  the  time ;  but  when  I  returned  to  the  Chase,  I  found  this 
man  had  sunmioned  my  master  to  surrender,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  I  must  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Lodge.  I  woidd 
fain  have  given  your  honour  a  hint  that  the  old  knight  and  my 
young  mistress  were  like  to  take  you  on  the  form,  but  I  could 
not  mend  the  matter." 

"Thou  hast  done  well,  good  fellow,  and  I  will  remember 
thee. — ^And  now,  my  masters,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  brace 
of  clerks  or  secretaries,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  sat  quietly 
down  beside  the  stone  bottle,  and  made  up  acquaintance  over  a 
glass  of  its  contents — "Let  me  remind  you,  that  the  night 
wears  late." 

"  There  is  something  cries  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  the  bottle  yet," 
said  Wildrake,  in  reply. 

"  Hem  !  hem  !  hem  !"  coughed  the  Colonel  of  the  Parliament 
service ;  and  if  his  lips  did  not  curse  his  companion's  imprudence, 
I  will  not  answer  for  what  arose  in  his  heart^— "  Well !"  he  said, 
observing  that  Wildrake  had  filled  his  own  glass  and  Tomkins's; 
"  take  that  parting  glass  and  begone." 

"Would  you  not  be  pleased  to  hear  first,"  said  Wildrake, 
"  how  this  honest  gentleman  saw  the  devil  to-night  look  through 
a  pane  of  yonder  window,  and  how  he  thinks  he  had  a  mighty 
fltrong  resemblance  to  your  worship's  humble  slave  and  variet 
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scribbler  f  Would  yon  bat  hear  this,  sir,  and  just  sip  a  glass  of 
this  very  recommendable  strong  waters ) " 

"  I  will  drink  none,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard  sternly ;  "  and 
I  have  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  drunken  a  glass  too  much 
already. — Mr.  Tomkins,  sir,  I  wish  you  good  night." 

''  A  word  in  season  at  parting,"  said  Tomkins,  standing  up 
behind  the  long  leathern  back  of  a  chair,  hemming  and  snuffling 
as  if  preparing  for  an  exhortation. 

**  Excuse,  me,  sir,"  replied  Markham  Everard  sternly ;  *'  you 
are  not  now  sufficiently  yourself  to  guide  the  devotion  of  others." 

"  Woe  be  to  them  that  reject  1 "  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners,  stalking  out  of  the  room — the  rest  was  lost  in 
shutting  the  door,  or  suppressed  for  fear  of  offence. 

"  And  now,  fool  Wildrake,  begone  to  thy  bed — ^yonder  it  lies," 
pointing  to  the  knight's  apartment 

^*  What,  thou  hast  secured  the  lady's  for  thyself  f  I  saw  thee 
put  the  key  in  thy  pocket." 

"  I  would  not — indeed  I  could  not  sleep  in  that  apartment — 
I  can  sleep  nowhere — but  I  will  watch  in  this  arm-chair. — I 
have  made  him  place  wood  for  repairing  the  fire. — Good  now, 
go  to  bed  thyself,  and  sleep  off  thy  liquor." 

"  Liquor  I — I  laugh  thee  to  scorn,  Mark — thou  art  a  milksop, 
and  the  son  of  a  milksop,  and  know'st  not  what  a  good  fellow 
can  do  in  the  way  of  crushing  an  honest  cup."  . 

"  The  whole  vices  of  his  faction  are  in  this  poor  fellow  indi- 
vidually," said  the  Colonel  to  himself,  eyeing  his  proteg^  askance, 
as  the  other  retreated  into  the  bedroom  with  no  very  steady 
pace — "  He  is  reckless,  intemperate,  dissolute ;— sand  if  I  cannot 
get  him  safely  shipped  for  France,  he  will  certainly  be  both  his 
own  ruin  and  mine. — Yet,  withal,  he  is  kind,  brave,  and  gene- 
rous, and  would  have  kept  the  faith  with  me  which  he  now 
expects  from  me ;  and  in  what  consists  the  merit  of  our  truth, 
if  we  observe  not  our  plighted  word  when  we  have  promised,  to 
our  hurt  ?  I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  to  secure  myself 
against  further  interruption  on  his  part." 

So  saying,  he  locked  the  door  of  communication  betwixt  the 
sleeping-room,  to  which  the  cavalier  had  retreated,  and  the  par- 
lour ; — and  then,  after  pacing  the  floor  thoughtfully,  returned 
to  his  seat,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  drew  out  a  number  of  letters. 
— **  I  will  read  these  over  once  more,"  he  said,  "  that,  if  possible, 
the  thought  of  public  afiairs  may  expel  the  keen  sense  of  per- 
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BOBal  sorrow.  Gracious  Providence,  where  is  this  to  end  f  We 
have  sacrificed  the  peace  of  our  families,  the  warmest  wishes  of 
our  young  hearts,  to  right  the  country  in  which  we  were  bom, 
and  to  free  her  from  oppression ;  yet  it  appears,  that  every  step 
we  have  made  towards  liberty,  has  but  brought  us  in  view  of 
new  and  more  terrific  perils,  as  he  who  travels  in  a  mountainous 
region,  is,  by  every  step  which  elevates  him  higher,  placed  in  a 
situation  of  more  imminent  hazard. '' 

He  read  long  and  attentively  various  tedious  and  embarrassed 
letters,  in  which  the  writers,  placing  before  him  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  England,  as  their  supreme  ends, 
could  not,  by  all  the  ambagitory  expressions  they  made  use  of, 
prevent  the  shrewd  eye  of  Markham  Everard  from  seeing,  that 
self-interest  and  views  of  ambition  were  the  principtd  moving 
springs  at  the  bottom  of  their  plots. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Sleep  steals  on  ns  even  like  his  brother  Death — 

We  know  not  when  it  comes — ^we  know  it  mnst  come— 

We  may  affect  to  scorn  and  to  contemn  it, 

For  'tis  the  highest  pride  of  human  misery 

To  say  it  knows  not  of  an  opiate  ; 

Yet  the  reft  parent,  the  despairing  lover, 

Even  the  poor  wretch  who  waits  for  execution. 

Feels  this  oblivion,  against  which  he  thought 

His  woes  had  arm'd  his  senses,  steal  upon  him. 

And  through  the  fenceless  citadel — the  body — 

Surprise  that  haughty  garrison — the  mind. 

Herbebt. 

Colonel  Everard  experienced  the  truth  contained  in  the  verses 
of  the  quaint  old  bard  whom  we  have  quoted  above.  Amid 
private  grief  and  anxiety  for  a  country  long  a  prey  to  civil  war, 
and  not  likely  to  fall  soon  imder  any  fixed  or  well-established 
form  of  government,  Everard  and  his  father  had,  like  many 
others,  turned  their  eyes  to  General  Cromwell,  as  the  person 
whose  valour  had  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army,  whose 
strong  sagacity  had  hitherto  predominated  over  the  high  talents 
by  which  he  had  been  assailed  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  over  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  and  who  was  alone  in  the  situation  to  $ettk 
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the  ftation,  as  the  phrase  then  went ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
dictate  the  mode  of  government.  The  father  and  son  were 
both  reputed  to  stand  high  in  the  General's  favour.  But 
Markham  Everard  was  conscious  of  some  particulars,  which 
induced  him  to  doubt  whether  Cromwell  actually,  and  at  heart, 
bore  either  to  his  father  or  to  himself  that  good-will  which  was 
generally  believed.-  He  knew  him  for  a  profound  politician, 
who  could  veil  for  any  length  of  time  his  real  sentiments  of  men 
and  things,  until  they  could  be  displayed  without  prejudice  to 
his  interest.  And  he  moreover  knew  that  the  General  was  not 
likely  to  forget  the  opposition  which  the  Presbyterian  party  had 
offered  to  what  Oliver  called  the  Great  Matter — ^the  trial,  namely, 
and  execution  of  the  King.  In  this  opposition,  his  father  and 
he  had  anxiously  concurred,  nor  had  the  arguments,  nor  even 
the  half-expressed  threats  of  Cromwell,  induced  them  to  flinch 
from  that  course,  far  less  to  permit  their  names  to  be  introduced 
into  the  commission  nominated  to  sit  in  judgment  on  that 
memorable  occasion. 

This  hesitation  had  occasioned  some  temporary  coldness 
between  the  General  and  the  Everards,  father  and  son.  But 
as  the  latter  remained  in  the  army,  and  bore  arms  under  Crom- 
well, both  in  Scotland,  and  finally  at  Worcester,  his  services 
very  frequently  called  forth  the  approbation  of  his  commander. 
After  the  fight  at  Worcester,  in  particular,  he  was  among  the 
number  of  those  officers  on  whom  Oliver,  rather  considering 
the  actual  and  practical  extent  of  his  own  power,  than  the  name 
under  which  he  exercised  it,  was  with  difficulty  withheld  from 
imposing  the  dignity  of  Knights-Bannerets  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  It  therefore  seemed  that  all  recollection  of  former 
disagreement  was  obliterated,  and  that  the  Everards  had 
regained  their  former  stronghold  in  the  General's  affections. 
There  were,  indeed,  several  who  doubted  this,  and  who  endea- 
voured to  bring  over  this  distinguished  young  officer  to  some 
other  of  the  parties  which  divided  the  infant  Commonwealth. 
But  to  these  proposals  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Enough  of  blood, 
he  said,  had  been  spilled — it  was  time  that  the  nation  should 
have  repose  under  a  firmly-established  government,  of  strength 
sufficient  to  protect  property,  and  of  lenity  enough  to  encourage 
the  return  of  tranquillity.  This,  he  thought,  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  Cromwell,  and  the  greater  part  of 
England  was  of  the  same  opinioD.     It  is  true,  that,  in  thus 
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submitting  to  the  domination  of  a  snccessfol  soldier,  those  who 
did  60  forgot  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  drawn  the 
sword  against  the  late  King.  But  in  revolutions,  stem  and 
high  principles  are  often  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  current  of 
existing  circumstances.;  and  in  many  a  case,  where  wars  have 
been  waged  for  points  of  metaphysical  right,  they  have  been  at 
last  gladly  terminated,  upon  the  mere  hope  of  obtaining  general 
tranquillity,  as,  after  many  a  long  siege,  a  gaiiison  is  often  glad 
to  submit  on  mere  securify  for  life  and  limb. 

Colonel  Everard,  therdbre,  felt  that  the  support  which  he 
afforded  Cromwell  was  only  under  the  idea,  that,  amid  a  choice 
of  evils,  the  least  was  likely  to  ensue  from  a  man  of  the  Qene- 
ral*s  wisdom  and  valour  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ; 
and  he  wa3  sensible,  that  Oliver  himself  was  likely  to  consider 
his  attachment  as  lukewarm  and  imperfect,  and  measure  his 
gratitude  for  it  upon  the  same  limited  scale. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
make  trial  of  the  General's  friendship.  The  sequestration  of 
Woodstock,  and  the  warrant  to  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of 
it  as  national  property,  had  been  long  granted,  but  the  interest 
of  the  elder  Everurd  had  for  weeks  and  months  deferred  its  execu- 
tion. The  hour  was  now  approaching  when  the  blow  could  be 
no  longer  parried,  especially  as  Sir  Heniy  Lee,  on  his  side,  resisted 
every  proposal  of  submitting  himself  to  the  existing  government, 
and  was  therefore,  now  that  his  hour  of  grace  was  passed,  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  stubborn  and  irreclaimable  malignants,  with  whom 
the  Coimcil  of  State  was  determined  no  longer  to  keep  terms. 
The  only  mode  of  protecting  the  old  knight  and  his  daughter, 
was  to  interest,  if  possible,  the  General  himself  in  the  matter ; 
and  revolving  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  inter- 
course. Colonel  Everard  felt  that  a  request,  which  would  so 
immediately  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Desborough,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  present  CommissionerB, 
was  putting  to  a  very  severe  trial  the  friendship  of  the  latter. 
Yet  no  alternative  remained. 

With  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  a  request  from  Cromwell, 
who  at  parting  had  been  very  urgent  to  have  his  written  opinion 
upon  public  afiairs,  Colonel  Everard  passed  the  earlier  part  of 
the  ni^t  in  arranging  his  ideas  upon  the  state  of  the  Cinnmon- 
wealth,  in  a  idan  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
Cromwell,  as  it  exhorted  him,  under  the  aid  of  Providence,  to 
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become  the  saviour  of  the  state,  by  convoking  a  free  Parliament, 
and  by  their  aid  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  some  form  of 
liberal  and  established  government,  which  might  supersede  the 
state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  nation  was  otherwise  likely  to  be 
merged.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  totally  broken  condition 
of  the  Boyalists,  and  of  the  various  factions  which  now  convulsed 
the  state,  he  showed  how  this  might  be  done  without  bloodshed 
or  violence.  From  this  topic  he  descended  to  the  propriety  of 
keeping  up  the  becoming  state  of  the  Executive  (Government,  in 
whose  hands  soever  it  should  be  lodged,  and  thus  showed  Crom- 
well, as  the  future  Stadtholder,  or  Consul,  or  Lieutenant-Gkneral 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  prospect  of  demesne  and  residences 
becoming  his  dignity.  Then  he  naturally  passed  to  the  dispark- 
ing  and  destroying  of  the  royal  residences  of  England,  made  a 
woeful  picture  of  the  demolition  which  impended  over  Woodstock, 
and  interceded  for  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful  seat,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  favour,  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply 
interested. 

Colonel  Everard,  when  he  had  finished  his  letter,  did  not 
find  himself  greatly  risen  in  his  own  opinion.  In  the  course  of 
his  political  conduct,  he  had  till  this  hour  avoided  mixing  up 
personal  motives  with  his  public  grounds  of  action,  and  yet  he 
now  felt  himself  making  such  a  composition.  But  he  comforted 
himself,  or  at  least  silenced  this  unpleasing  recollection,  with 
the  consideration,  that  the  weal  of  Britain,  studied  under  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  absolutely  required  that  Cromwell  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  that  the  interest  of  Sir 
Heniy  Lee,  or  rather  his  safety  and  his  existence,  no  less  emphati- 
cally demanded  the  preservation  of  Woodstock,  and  his  residence 
there.  Was  it  a  fault  of  his,  that  the  same  road  should  lead 
to  both  these  ends,  or  that  his  private  interest,  and  that  of  the 
country,  should  happen  to  mix  in  the  same  letter  1  He  hardened 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  act,  made  up  and  addressed  his  packet 
to  the  Lord-General,  and  then  sealed  it  with  his  seal  of  arms. 
This  done,  he  lay  back  in  the  chair ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  expecta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  fell  asleep  in  the  course  of  his  reflections, 
anxious  and  harassing  as  they  were,  and  did  not  awaken  until 
the  cold  grey  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  through  the  eastern 
oriel. 

He  started  at  first,  rousing  himself  with  the  sensation  of  one 
who  awakes  in  a  place  unknown  to  him ;  but  the  localitiea 
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instantly  forced  themselves  on  his  recollection.  The  lamp 
burning  dimly  in  the  socket,  the  wood  fire  almost  extinguished 
in  its  own  white  embers,  the  gloomy  picture  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  the  sealed  packet  on  the  table — all  reminded  him  of  the 
events  of  yesterday,  and  his  deliberations  of  the  succeeding 
night. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said ;  "  it  must  be  CromweU  or 
anarchy.  And  probably  the  sense  that  his  title,  as  head  of  the 
Executive  Government,  is  derived  merely  from  popular  consent, 
may  check  the  too  natural  proneness  of  power  to  render  itself 
arbitrary.  K  he  govern  by  Parliaments,  and  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  subject,  wherefore  not  Oliver  as  well  as  Charles  f 
But  I  must  take  measures  for  having  this  conveyed  safely  to  the 
hands  of  this  future  sovereign  prince.  It  will  be  well  to  take 
the  first  word  of  influence  with  him,  since  there  must  be  many 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  counsels  more  violent  and 
precipitate." 

He  determined  to  intrust  the  important  packet  to  the  charge 
of  Wildrake,  whose  rashness  was  never  so  distinguished,  as 
when  by  any  chance  he  was  left  idle  and  unemployed  ;  besides, 
even  if  his  faith  had  not  been  otherwise  unimpeachable,  the 
obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  Mend  Everard  must  have 
rendered  it  such. 

These  conclusions  passed  through  Colonel  Everard's  mind,  as, 
collecting  the  remains  of  wood  in  the  chimney,  he  gathered  them 
into  a  hearty  blaze,  to  remove  the  imcomfortable  feeling  of  dull- 
ness which  pervaded  his  limbs ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  a  little 
more  warm,  again  sunk  into  a  slumber,  which  was  only  dispelled 
by  the  beams  of  morning  peeping  into  his  apartment. 

He  arose,  roused  himself,  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  looked  from  the  large  oriel  window  on  the  nearest  objects, 
which  were  the  untrimmed  hedges  and  neglected  walks  of  a 
certain  wilderness,  as  it  is  called  in  ancient  treatises  on  garden- 
ing, which,  kept  of  yore  well  ordered,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  the 
topiary  art,  presented  a  succession  of  yew-trees  cut  into  fantastic 
forms,  of  dose  alleys,  and  of  open  walks,  filling  about  two  or 
three  acres  of  groimd  on  that  side  of  the  Lodge,  and  forming  a 
boundary  between  its  immediate  precincts  and  the  open  Park. 
Its  endosure  was  now  broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the 
hinds  with  their  fawns  fed  free  and  unstartled  up  to  the  very 
windows  of  the  silvan  palace. 
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This  had  been  a  fayourite  scene  of  Markham's  sports  when  a 
boy.  He  could  still  distinguish,  though  now  grown  out  of 
shape,  the  verdant  battlements  of  a  Gothic  castle,  all  created 
by  the  gardener's  shears,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot 
his  arrows ;  or,  stalking  before  it  like  the  Enight-errants  of 
whom  he  read,  was  wont  to  bbw  his  horn,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  supposed  giant  or  Paynim  knight,  by  whom  it  was  gar- 
risoned. He  remembered  how  he  used  to  train  his  cousin, 
though  several  years  younger  than  himself,  to  bear  a  part  in 
these  revels  of  his  boyish  fancy,  and  to  play  the  character  of  an 
elfin  page,  or  a  £uiy,  or  an  enchanted  princess.  He  remembered, 
too,  many  particulars  of  their  later  acquaintance,  from  which  he 
had  been  almost  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  an 
early  period  their  parents  had  entertained  some  idea  that  there 
might  be  a  well-fitted  match  betwixt  his  fair  cousin  and  himself. 
A  thousand  visions,  formed  in  so  bright  a  prospect,  had  vanished 
along  with  it,  but  now  returned  like  shadows,  to  remind  him  of 
all  he  had  lost — and  for  what  ? — "  For  the  sake  of  England,"  his 
proud  consciousness  replied, — "Of  England,  in  danger  of  be- 
coming the  prey  at  once  of  bigotry  and  tyranny."  And  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  recollection,  "  If  I  have  sacrificed 
my  private  happiness,  it  is  that  my  countiy  may  eiyoy  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  personal  freedom ;  which,  under  a  weak  prince 
and  usurping  statesman,  she  was  but  too  likely  to  have  lost." 

But  the  busy  fiend  in  his  breast  would  not  be  repulsed  by 
the  bold  answer.  "  Has  thy  resistance,"  it  demanded,  "  availed 
thy  country,  Markham  Everard?  Lies  not  England,  after  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  so  much  misery,  as  low  beneath  the  sword 
of  a  fortunate  soldier,  as  formerly  under  the  sceptre  of  an  encroach- 
ing prince  ?  Are  Parliament,  or  what  remains  of  them,  fitted  to 
contend  vdth  a  leader,  master  of  his  soldiers'  hearts,  as  bold  and 
subtle  as  he  is  impenetrable  in  his  designs )  This  General  who 
holds  the  army,  and  by  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  his  hand, 
will  he  lay  down  his  power  because  philosophy  would  pronounce 
it  his  duty  to  become  a  subject  ? " 

He  dared  not  answer  that  his  knowledge  of  Cromwell  autho- 
rised him  to  expect  any  such  act  of  self-denial  Yet  still  he 
considered  that  in  times  of  such  infinite  difficulty,  that  must  be 
the  best  government,  however  little  desirable  in  itself,  which 
should  most  speedily  restore  peace  to  the  land,  and  Btop  the 
wounds  which  the  contending  parties  were  daily  inflicting  on 
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each  other.  He  imagined  that  Cromwell  was  the  only  autho- 
rity under  which  a  steady  government  could  be  formed,  and 
therefore  had  attached  himself  to  his  fortune,  thoagh  not  with- 
out considerable  and  recurring  doubts,  how  far  serving  the  views 
of  this  impenetrable  and  mysterious  Qeneral  was  consistent  with 
the  principles  imder  which  he  had  assumed  arms. 

While  these  things  passed  in  his  mind,  Everard  looked  upon 
the  packet  which  lay  on  the  table  addressed  to  the  Lord-General, 
and  which  he  had  made  up  before  sleep.  He  hesitated  several 
times,  when  he  remembered  its  purport,  and  in  what  degree  he 
must  stand  committed  with  that  personage,  and  bound  to  support 
his  plans  of  aggrandisement,  when  once  that  communication  was 
in  Oliver  Cromwell's  possession. 

''Yet  it  must  be  so,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Among  the  contending  parties,  he  \a  the  strongest — the  wisest 
and  most  moderate — and,  ambitious  though  he  be,  perhaps  not 
the  most  dangerous.  Some  one  must  be  trusted  with  power  to 
preserve  and  enforce  general  order,  and  who  can  possess  or  wield 
such  power  like  him  that  is  head  of  the  victorious  armies  of 
Engkmd  1  Come  what  will  in  future,  peace  and  the  restoration 
of  law  ought  to  be  our  first  and  most  pressing  object.  This 
renmant  of  a  parliament  cannot  keep  their  ground  against  the 
army,  by  mere  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  opinion.  If  they  design 
to  reduce  the  soldiery,  it  must  be  by  actual  warfare,  and  the 
land  has  been  too  long  steeped  in  blood.  But  Cromwell  may, 
and  I  trust  will,  make  a  moderate  accommodation  with  them, 
on  grounds  by  which  peace  may  be  preserved ;  and  it  is  to  this 
which  we  must  look  and  trust  for  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom, 
alas  1  and  for  the  chance  of  protecting  my  obstinate  kinsman 
from  the  consequences  of  his  honest  though  absurd  pertinacity." 

Silencing  some  internal  feelings  of  doubt  and  reluctance  by 
such  reasoning  as  this,  Markham  Everard  continued  in  his 
resolution  to  unite  himself  with  Cromwell  in  the  struggle  which 
was  evidently  approaching  betwixt  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities ;  not  as  the  course  which,  if  at  perfect  liberty,  he  would 
have  preferred  adopting,  but  as  the  best  choice  between  two 
dangerous  extremities  to  which  the  times  had  reduced  him. 
He  could  not  help  trembling,  however,  when  he  recollected  that 
his  father,  though  hitherto  the  admirer  of  Cromwell,  as  the  im- 
plement by  whom  so  many  nuovels  had  been  wrought  in  England, 
might  not  be  disposed  to  unite  with  hw  interest  against  that  of 
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the  Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  had  been,  till  partly  laid  adde 
by  continued  indisposition,  an  active  and  leading  member.  This 
doubt  also  he  was  obliged  to  swallOw,  or  strangle,  as  he  might ; 
but  consoled  himself  with  the  ready  argument,  tiiat  it  was  im- 
possible his  father  could  see  matters  in  another  light  than  that 
in  which  th^  occurred  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH, 

Dbtebmikid  at  length  to  despatch  his  packet  to  the  General 
without  delay.  Colonel  Eyerard  approached  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  in  which,  as  was  evident  from  the  heavy  breathing 
within,  the  prisoner  Wildrake  ei\joyed  a  deep  slumber,  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  at  once  and  of  fatigue.  In  turning  the 
key,  the  bolt,  which  was  rather  rusty,  made  a  resistance  so 
noisy,  as  partly  to  attract  the  sleeper's  attention,  though  not  to 
awake  him.  Everard  stood  by  his  bedside,  as  he  heard  him 
mutter,  "  Is  it  morning  already,  jailor  1 — Why,  you  dog,  an  you 
had  but  a  cast  of  humanity  in  you,  you  would  qualify  your  vile 
news  with  a  cup  of  sack ; — Changing  is  sorry  work,  my  masters 
— and  sorrow's  dry." 

"  Up,  Wildrake — ^up,  thou  ill-omened  dreamer,"  said  his  friend, 
shaking  him  by  the  collar. 

^*  Hands  off  1 "  answered  the  sleeper. — "  I  can  dimb  a  ladder 
without  help,  I  trow." — He  then  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  opening 
his  eyes,  stared  around  him,  and  exclaimed,  **  Zounds !  Mark, 
is  it  only  thoul  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me — fetters 
were  struck  from  my  1^;8 — ^rope  drawn  round  my  gullet — irons 
knocked  off  my  hands — ^hempen  cravat  tucked  on — all  ready  for 
a  dance  in  the  open  element  upon  slight  footing." 

"  Truce  with  thy  folly,  Wildrake ;  sure  the  devil  of  drink,  to 
whom  thou  hast,  I  think,  sold  thyself" 

"For  a  hogshead  of  sack,"  interrupted  Wildrake;  "the 
bargain  was  made  in  a  cellar  in  the  Vintiy." 

"  I  am  as  mad  as  thou  art,  to  trust  anything  to  thee,"  said 
Markham ;  "  I  scarce  believe  thou  hast  thy  senses  yet." 

"  What  should  aU  me)"  said  WUdrake— "  I  trust  I  have  not 
tasted  liquor  in  my  sleep,  saving  that  I  dreamed  of  drinking 
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Bmall-beer  with  Old  Noll  of  his  own  brewing.  But  do  not  look 
so  glum,  man — I  am  the  same  Boger  Wildrake  that  I  ever  was ; 
as  wild  as  a  mallard,  but  as  'true  as  a  game-cock.  I  am  thine 
own  chum,  man — bound  to  thee  by  thy  kind  deeds — devinctus 
henefido — there  is  Latin  for  it ;  and  where  is  the  thing  thou  wilt 
charge  me  with,  that  I  will  not,  or  dare  not,  execute,  were  it  to 
pick  the  devil's  teeth  with  my  rapier,  after  he  had  breakfasted 
upon  roundheads  1 " 

"You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Everard. — "When  I  am 
about  to  intrust  all  I  have  most  valuable  on  earth  to  your 
management,  your  conduct  and  language  are  those  of  a  mere 
Bedlamite.  Last  night  I  made  allowance  for  thy  drunken  fury ; 
but  who  can  endure  thy  morning  madness  ? — it  is  unsafe  for  thy- 
self and  me,  Wildrake — it  is  unkind — I  might  say  ungrateful." 

"  Nay,  do  not  say  that,  my  friend,"  said  the  cavalier,  with 
some  show  of  feeling ;  "  and  do  not  judge  of  me  with  a  severity 
that  cannot  apply  to  such  as  I  am.  We  who  have  lost  our  all 
in  these  sad  jars,  who  are  compelled  to  shift  for  our  living,  not 
from  day  to  day,  but  from  meal  to  meal — we  whose  only  hiding 
place  is  the  jail,  whose  prospect  of  final  repose  is  the  gallows, — 
what  canst  thou  expect  from  us,  but  to  bear  such  a  lot  with  a 
light  heart,  since  we  should  break  down  under  it  with  a  heavy 
onel" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  feeling  which  found  a  respond- 
ing string  in  Everard's  bosom.  He  took  his  friend's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  kindly. 

"  Nay,  if  I  seemed  harsh  to  thee,  Wildrake,  I  profess  it  was 
for  thine  own  sake  more  than  mine.  I  know  thou  hast  at  the 
bottom  of  thy  levity  as  deep  a  principle  of  honour  and  feeling 
as  ever  governed  a  human  heart.  But  thou  art  thoughtless — 
thou  art  rash — and  I  protest  to  thee,  that  wert  thou  to  betray 
thyself  in  this  matter,  in  which  I  trust  thee,  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  myself  would  not  afiiict  me  more  than  the  thought 
of  putting  thee  into  such  danger." 

"  Nay,  if  you  take  it  on  that  tone,  Mark,"  said  the  cavalier, 
making  an  effort  to  laugh,  evidently  that  he  might  conceal  a 
tendency  to  a  different  emotion,  "  thou  wilt  make  children  of 
us  both — babes  and  sucklings,  by  the  hilt  of  this  bilbo. — Come, 
trust  me ;  I  can  be  cautious  when  time  requires  it — ^no  man 
ever  saw  me  drink  when  an  alert  was  expected — and  not  one 
poor  pint  of  wine  will  I  taste  until  I  have  managed  this  matter 
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for  thee.  Well,  I  am  thy  Becretaiy — clerk — I  had  forgot — and 
carry  thy  despatches  to  Cromwell,  taking  good  heed  not  to  be 
surprised  or  choused  oat  of  my  lump  of  loyalty  [striking  his 
finder  on  the  packet],  and  I  am  to  deliver  it  to  the  most  loyal 
hands  to  whidi  it  is  most  humbly  addressed — Adzooks,  Mark, 
think  of  it  a  moment  longer — Surely  thou  wilt  not  carry  thy 
peryerseness  so  far  as  to  strike  in  with  this  bloody-minded 
rebel  1 — Bid  me  give  him  three  inches  of  my  dudgeon-dagger, 
and  I  will  do  it  much  more  willingly  than  present  him  with  thy 
packet" 

"  Go  to,"  replied  Everard,  "  this  is  beyond  our  bargain.  If 
you  will  help  me,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  me  lose  no  time  in  debat- 
ing with  thee,  since  I  think  every  moment  an  age  till  the  packet 
is  in  the  Greneral's  possession.  It  is  the  only  way  left  me  to 
obtain  some  protection,  and  a  place  of  refuge,  for  my  uncle  and 
his  daughter.", 

"  That  bemg  the  case,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  I  will  not  spare 
the  spur.  My  nag  up  yonder  at  the  town  will  be  ready  for  the 
road  in  a  trice,  and  tiiou  may'st  reckon  on  my  being  with  Old 
Noll — thy  General,  I  mean — ^in  as  short  time  as  man  and  horse 
may  consume  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Windsor,  where  I  think 
I  shall  for  the  present  find  thy  friend  keeping  possession  where 
he  has  slain." 

*'  Hush,  not  a  word  of  that.  Since  we  parted  last  night,  I 
have  shaped  thee  a  path  which  will  suit  thee  better  than  to 
assume  the  decency  of  language  and  of  outward  manner,  of 
which  thou  hast  so  little.  I  have  acquainted  the  General  that 
thou  hast  been  by  bad  example  and  bad  education  " 

"  Which  is  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  I  hope,"  said 
Wildrake ;  **  for  sure  I  have  been  as  well  bom  and  bred  up  as 
any  lad  of  Leicestershire  might  desire." 

**  Now,  I  prithee,  hush — thou  hast,  I  say,  by  bad  example 
become  at  one  time  a  malignant,  and  mixed  in  the  party  of  the 
late  King.  But  seeing  what  thhigs  were  wrought  in  the  nation 
by  the  General,  thou  hast  come  to  a  deamess  touching  his 
calling  to  be  a  great  implement  in  the  settlement  of  these  dis- 
tracted kingdoms.  This  account  of  thee  will  not  only  lead  him 
to  pass  over  some  of  thy  eccentricities,  should  they  break  out 
in  spite  of  thee,  but  will  also  give  thee  an  interest  with  him  as 
being  more  especially  attached  to  his  own  person." 
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'^ Doubtless/'  said  Wildiake,  ''as  eveiy  fisher  loves  best  the 
trouts  that  are  of  his  own  tickling." 

''  It  is  likely,  I  think,  he  will  send  thee  hither  with  letters 
to  me/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  enabling  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceedings  of  these  sequestrators,  and  to  give  poor  old  Sir 
Henry  Lee  permission  to  linger  out  his  days  among  the  oaks 
he  loves  to  look  upon.  I  have  made  this  my  request  to  General 
Cromwell,  and  I  think  my  father's  friendship  and  my  own  may 
stretch  so  £eu:  on  his  regard  without  nsk  of  cracking,  especially 
standing  matters  as  they  now  do— thou  dost  understand )" 

"Entirely  well,"  said  the  cavalier;  "stretch,  quotha! — I 
would  rather  stretch  a  rope  than  hold  commerce  with  the  old 
King-killing  rufSan.  But  I  have  said  I  will  be  guided  by  thee, 
Markham,  and  rat  me  but  I  will." 

"  Be  cautious,  then,"  said  Everard ;  "  mark  well  what  he  does 
and  says — more  especially  what  he  does ;  for  Oliver  is  one  of 
those  whose  mind  is  better  known  by  his  actions  than  by  his 
words ;  and  stay — ^I  warrant  thee  thou  wert  setting  off  wiUiout 
a  cross  in  thy  pursel" 

"Too  true,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake;  "the  last  noble  melted 
last  night  among  yonder  blackguard  troopers  of  yours." 

"  Well,  Roger,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  that  is  easily  mended." 
So  saying,  he  slipped  his  purse  into  his  friend's  hand.  "  But 
art  thou  not  an  inconsiderate  weather-brained  fellow,  to  set 
forth,  as  thou  wert  about  to  do,  without  anything  to  bear  thy 
charges ;  what  couldst  thou  have  done  ? " 

"  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  I  must  have  cried  Stand, 
I  suppose,  to  the  first  pursy  townsman  or  greasy  grazier  that  I 
met  o'  the  heath — ^it  is  many  a  good  fellow's  shift-  in  these  bad 
times." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Everard ;  "  be  cautious — use  none  of  your  loose 
acquaintance — rule  your  tongue — beware  of  the  wine-pot — for 
there  is  little  danger  if  thou  couldst  only  but  keep  thyself  sober 
— Be  moderate  in  speech,  and  forbear  oaths  or  vaunting." 

"  In  short,  metamorphose  myself  into  such  a  prig  as  thou 
art,  Mark. — ^Well,"  said  Wildrake,  "so  far  as  outside  will  go,  I 
think  I  can  make  a  Hop^-on-High-Bomby*  as  well  as  thou  canst. 
Ah  !  those  were  merry  days  when  we  saw  Mills  present  Bomby 
at  the  Fortune  playhouse,  Mark,  ere  I  had  lost  my  laced  doak 

*  A  puritanic  character  in  one  of  Beauinont  and  Fletcher's  plays. 
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aud  the  jewel  in  my  ear,  or  thou  hadst  gotten  the  wrinkle  on 
thy  brow,  and  the  puritanic  twist  of  thy  mustache ! '' 

"  They  were  like  most  worldly  pleasures,  Wildrake,"  replied 
Everard,  "sweet  in  the  mouth  and  bitter  in  digestion. — But 
away  with  thee ;  and  when  thou  bring'st  back  my  answer,  thou 
wilt  find  me  either  here  or  at  Samt  Gorge's  Inn,  at  the  littlf 
borough. — (Jood  luck  to  thee — Be  but  cautious  how  thou 
bearest  thyself." 

The  Colonel  remained  in  deep  meditation. — "I  think,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  not  pledged  myselif  too  far  to  the  General  A 
breach  between  him  and  the  Parliament  seems  inevitable,  and 
would  throw  England  back  into  dyil  war,  of  which  all  men  are 
wearied.  He  may  dislike  my  messenger — yet  that  I  do  not 
greatly  fear.  He  knows  I  would  choose  sudi  as  I  can  myself 
depend  on,  and  hath  dealt  enough  with  the  stricter  sort  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  among  them,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men 
who  can  hide  two  faces  under  one  hood." 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  stem  Protector  of  the  conqner'd  land ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tum'd  oat  the  m^mberSy  and  made  fast  the  door, 
Bidding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
Forced — though  it  grieved  his  soul — ^to  rule  alone. 

The  Frank  CSoubtship.— Cbabbb. 

Leaviko  Colonel  Everard  to  his  meditations,  we  follow  the 
jolly  cavalier,  his  companion,  who,  before  mounting  at  the 
Ckorge,  did  not  fail  to  treat  himself  to  his  morning  draught  of 
eggs  and  muscadine,  to  enable  him  to  face  the  harvest  wind. 

Although  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sunk  in  the  extrava- 
gant license  which  was  practised  by  the  cavaliers,  as  if  to  oppose 
their  conduct  in  every  point  to  the  preciseness  of  their  enemies, 
yet  Wildrake,  well  bom  and  well  educated,  and  endowed  with 
good  natural  parts,  and  a  heart  which  even  debauchery,  and 
the  wild  life  of  a  roaring  cavalier,  had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
corrupt,  moved  on  his  present  embassy  with  a  strange  mixturf 
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of  feelings,  such  as  perhaps  he  had  never  m  his  life  before 
experienced. 

His  feelings  as  a  loyalist  led  him  to  detest  Cromwell,  whom 
in  other  circumstances  he  would  scarce  have  wished  to  see, 
except  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  he  could  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  exchange  pistol-shots  with  him.  But  with  this  hatred  there 
was  mixed  a  certain  degree  of  fear.  Always  victorious  where- 
ever  he  fought,  the  remarkable  person  whom  Wildrake  was  now 
approaching  had  acquired  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
enemies,  which  constant  success  is  so  apt  to  inspire — they 
dreaded  while  they  hated  him — and  joined  to  these  feelings 
was  a  restless  meddling  curiosity,  which  made  a  particular 
feature  in  Wildrake's  character,  who,  having  long  had  little 
business  of  his  own,  and  caring  nothing  about  that  which  he 
had,  was  easily  attracted  by  the  desire  of  seeing  whatever  was 
curious  or  interesting  around  him. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  rascal  after  all,"  he  said,  "  were 
it  but  to  say  that  I  had  seen  him." 

He  reached  Windsor  in  the  afternoon,  and  felt  on  his  arrival 
the  strongest  inclination  to  take  up  his  residence  at  some  of  his 
old  haunts,  when  he  had  occasionally  frequented  that  fair  town 
in  gayer  days.  But,  resisting  all  temptations  of  this  kind,  he 
went  courageously  to  the  principal  inn,  from  which  its  ancient 
emblem,  the  Garter,  had  long  disappeared.  The  master,  too, 
whom  Wildrake,  experienced  in  his  knowledge  of  landlords 
and  hostelries,  had  remembered  a  dashing  Mine  Host  of  Queen 
Bess's  school,  had  now  sobered  down  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
shook  his  head  when  he  spoke  of  the  Parliament,  wielded  his 
spigot  with  the  gravity  of  a  priest  conducting  a  sacrifice, 
wished  England  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  her  affictions,  and 
greatly  lauded  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General  Wildrake 
also  remarked,  that  his  wine  was  better  than  it  was  wont  to  be, 
the  Puritans  having  an  excellent  gift  at  detecting  every  fledlacy 
in  that  matter ;  and  that  his  measures  were  lees  and  his  charges 
larger — circumstances  which  he  was  induced  to  attend  to,  by 
mine  host  talking  a  good  deal  about  his  conscience. 

He  was  told  by  this  important  personage,  that  the  Lord- 
General  received  frankly  all  sorts  of  persons;  and  that  he 
might  obtain  access  to  him  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  for 
the  trouble  of  presenting  himself  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  his  Excellency. 
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To  the  Castle  the  disguised  cayaiier  repaired  at  the  hour 
appointed.  Admittance  was  freely  permitted  to  him  by  the 
red-coated  soldier,  who,  with  austere  looks,  and  his  musket  on 
his  shoulder,  mounted  guard  at  the  external  gate  of  that  noble 
building.  Wildrake  passed  through  the  underward  or  court, 
gazing  as  he  passed  upon  the  beautiftd  Chapel,  which  had  but 
lately  received,  in  darkness  and  silence,  the  unhonoured  remains 
of  the  slaughtered  King  of  England.  Rough  as  Wildrake  was, 
the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  affected  him  so  strongly,  that 
he  had  nearly  turned  back  in  a  sort  of  horror,  rather  than  face 
the  dark  and  daring  man,  to  whom,  amongst  all  the  actors  in 
that  melancholy  affair,  its  tragic  condusion  was  chiefly  to  be 
imputed.  But  he  felt  the  necessity  of  subduing  all  sentiments 
of  this  nature,  and  compelled  himsdf  to  proceed  in  a  negotiation 
intrusted  to  his  conduct  by  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much 
obliged  as  Colonel  Everard.  At  the  ascent,  which  passed  hy 
the  Bound  Tower,  he  looked  to  the  ensign-staff,  from  which 
the  banner  of  England  was  wont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with 
all  its  rich  emblazonry,  its  gorgeous  quarterings,  and  splendid 
embroidery ;  and  in  its  room  waved  that  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  cross  of  Saint  George,  in  its  colours  of  blue  and  red,  not 
yet  intersected  by  the  diagonal  cross  of  Scotland,  which  was 
soon  after  assumed,  as  if  in  evidence  of  England's  conquest  over 
her  ancient  enemy.  This  change  of  ensigns  increased  the  train 
of  his  gloomy  reflections,  in  which,  although  contrary  to  his 
wont,  he  became  so  deeply  wrapped,  that  the  first  thing  which 
recalled  him  to  himself,  was  the  challenge  from  the  sentinel, 
accompanied  with  a  stroke  of  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the 
pavement,  with  an  emphasis  which  made  Wildrake  start. 

"  Whither  away,  and  who  are  you  1 " 

"  The  bearer  of  a  packet,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  to  the  wor- 
shipful the  Lord-€reneral" 

"  Stand  till  I  call  the  officer  of  the  guard." 

The  corporal  made  his  appearance,  distinguished  above  those 
of  his  command  by  a  double  quantity  of  band  round  his  neck, 
a  double  height  of  steeple-crowned'  hat,  a  larger  allowanoe  of 
doak,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  sour  gravity  of  aspect  It 
might  be  read  on  his  countenance,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
resolute  enthusiasts  to  whom  Oliver  owed  his  conquests,  whose 
religious  zeal  made  them  even  more  than  a  match  for  the  high* 
Kpirited  and  high-bom  cavaliers,  that  exhausted  their  valour  io 
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vain  defence  of  their  Boyereign's  person  and  crown.  He  looked 
with  grave  solemnity  at  Wildrake,  as  if  he  was  making  in  his 
own  mind  an  inventory  of  his  features  and  dress ;  and  having 
fully  perused  them,  he  required  "  to  know  his  business.'' 

**  My  business,"  said  Wildrake,  as  firmly  as  he  could — ^for  the 
dose  investigation  of  this  man  had  given  him  some  unpleasant 
nervous  sensations — "  my  business  is  with  your  (JeneraL" 

"  With  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General,  thou  wouldst  say  ? " 
replied  the  corporal.  "  Thy  speech,  my  friend,  savours  too  little 
of  the  reverence  due  to  his  Excellency." 

"  D — n  his  Excellency  ! "  was  at  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ;  but 
prudence  kept  guard,  and  permitted  not  the  ofifensive  words  to 
escape  the  barrier.     He  only  bowed,  and  was  silent 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  starched  figure  whom  he  addressed ;  and 
Wildrake  followed  him  accordingly  into  the  guard-house,  which 
exhibited  an  interior  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very  differ- 
ent from  what  such  military  stations  present  at  the  present  day. 

By  the  fire  sat  two  or  three  musketeers,  listening  to  one  who 
was  expounding  some  religious  mystery  to  them.  He  began 
half  beneath  his  breath,  but  in  tones  of  great  volubility,  which 
tones,  as  he  approached  the  conclusion,  became  sharp  and  eager, 
as  challenging  either  instant  answer  or  silent  acquiescence.  The 
audience  seemed  to  listen  to  the  speaker  with  immovable  fea- 
.tures,  only  answering  him  with  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  which 
they  rolled  from  imder  their  thick  mustaches.  On  a  bench  lay 
a  soldier  on  his  face;  whether  asleep,  or  in  a  fit  of  contem- 
plation, it  was  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor 
stood  an  officer,  as  he  seemed  by  his  embroidered  shoulder-belt 
and  scarf  round  his  waist,  otherwise  very  plainly  attired,  who 
was  engaged  in  drilling  a  stout  bumpkin,  lately  enlisted,  to  the 
manual,  as  it  was  then  used.  The  motions  and  words  of  com- 
mand were  twenty  at  the  very  least ;  and  until  they  were  regu- 
larly brought  to  an  end,  the  corporal  did  not  permit  WildraJce 
cither  to  sit  down  or  move  forward  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
guard-house.  So  he  had  to  listen  in  succession  to— Poise  your 
musket — Rest  your  musket — Cock  your  musket — Handle  your 
primers — and  many  other  forgotten  words  of  discipline,  until 
at  length  the  words,  "  Order  your  musket,"  ended  the  drill  for 
the  time. 

*^  Thy  name,  friend  1 "  said  the  officer  to  the  recruit,  when  the 
lesson  was  over. 
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"  Ephraim,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  an  affected  twang 
through  the  nose. 

"And  what  besides  Ephraimi" 

"  Ephraim  Cobb,  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester,  where  I 
have  dwelt  for  seven  years,  serving  apprentice  to  a  praiseworthy 
cordwainer." 

"It  is  a  goodly  craft,"  answered  the  officer ;  " but  casting  in 
thy  lot  with  ours,  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt  be  set  beyond 
thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to  boot/' 

A  grim  smile  of  the  speaker  accompanied  this  poor  attempt 
at  a  pun ;  and  then  turning  round  to  the  corporcd,  who  stood 
two  paces  off,  with  the  face  of  one  who  seemed  desirous  of 
speaking,  said,  "  How  now,  corporal,  what  tidings  f " 

"  Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  an  it  please  your  Excellency," 
said  the  corporal — "  Surely  my  spirit  doth  not  rejoice  in  him, 
seeing  I  este^n  him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

By  these  words  Wildrake  learned  that  he  was  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  remarkable  person  to  whom  he  was  commis- 
sioned ;  and  he  paused  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  ought  to 
address  him. 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  is  generally  known,  in 
no  way  prepossessing.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  strong  and 
coarsely  made,  with  harsh  and  severe  features,  indicative,  how- 
ever, of  much  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought.  His 
eyes  were  gr^  and  piercing ;  his  nose  too  large  in  proportion 
to  his  other  features,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

His  manner  of  speaking,  when  he  had  the  purpose  to  make 
himself  distinctly  understood,  was  energetic  and  forcible,  though 
neither  graceful  nor  eloquent  No  man  could  on  such  occasion 
put  his  meaning  into  fewer  and  more  decisive  words.  But  when, 
as  it  often  hi^pened,  he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator,  for  the 
benefit  of  people's  ears,  without  enlightening  their  understand- 
ing, Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest  his  meaning,  or  that  which 
seemed  to  be  his  meaning,  in  such  a  mist  of  words,  surrounding 
it  with  so  many  exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying  it 
with  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentheses,  that  though  one  of  the 
most  shrewd  men  in  England,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unin- 
telligible speaker  that  ever  perplexed  an  audience.  It  has  been 
long  since  said  by  the  historian,  that  a  collection  of  the  tra- 
tector's  speeches  would  make,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tkio  most 
nonsensioEd  book  in  the  world ;  but  he  ought  to  na?e  added^ 
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that  nothing  could  be  more  nervous,  oonciBe,  and  inteHigihle^ 
than  what  he  really  intended  should  be  undeistood. 

It  was  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that  though  bom  of  a  good 
£Etmily,  both  by  father  and  mother,  and  although  he  had  the 
usual  opportunities  of  education  and  breeding  connected  with 
such  an  advantage,  the  fanatic  democratic  ruler  could  never 
acquire,  or  else  disdained  to  practise,  the  courtesies  usually 
exercised  among  the  higher  classes  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  His  demeanour  was  so  blunt  as  sometimaB  might 
be  termed  clownish,  yet  there  was  in  his  language  and  manner 
a  force  and  energy  corresponding  to  his  character,  which  im- 
pressed awe,  if  it  did  not  impose  respect ;  and  there  were  even 
times  when  that  dark  and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itself  so  as 
almost  to  conciliate  affection.  The  turn  for  humour,  which 
displayed  itself  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low,  and  some- 
times practical  character.  Something  there  was  in  his  disposi- 
tion congenial  to  that  of  his  countrymen ;  a  contempt  of  folly, 
a  hatred  of  affectation,  and  a  dislike  of  cer^uony,  which,  joined 
to  the  strong  intrinsic  qualities  of  sense  and  courage,  made  him 
in  many  respects  not  an  unfit  representative  of  the  democracy 
of  England. 

His  religion  must  always  be  a  subject  of  much  doubt,  and 
probably  of  doubt  which  he  himself  could  hardly  have  cleared 
up.  Unquestionably  there  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  was 
sincerely  enthusiastic,  and  when  his  natural  temper,  slightly 
subject  to  hypochondria,  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  same 
fanaticism  which  infiuenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  during  his  political  career, 
when  we  certainly  do  him  no  ii^justice  in  chaiging  him  with  a 
hypocritical  affectation.  We  shall  probably  judge  him,  and 
others  of  the  same  age,  most  truly,  if  we  suppose  that  their 
religious  professions  were  partly  influential  in  their  own  breast, 
partly  assumed  in  compliance  with  their  own  interest  And 
so  ingenious  is  the  human  heart  in  deceiving  itself  as  well  as 
others,  that  it  is  probable  neither  Cromwell  himself,  noir  those 
making  similar  pretensions  to  distinguished  piety,  could  exactly 
have  fixed  the  point  at  which  their  enthusiasm  terminated  and 
their  hypocrisy  commenced ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point  not  fixed 
in  itself,  but  fluctuating  with  the  state  of  health,  of  good  or 
bad  fortune,  of  high  or  low  spirits,  affecting  the  individual  at 
the  period. 
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Such  waa  the  celebrated  person,  who,  tnming  round  on 
Wildrake,  and  scanning  his  countenance  closely,  seemed  so 
little  satisfied  with  what  he  beheld,  that  he  instinctively  hitched 
forward  his  belt,  so  as  to  bring  the  handle  of  his  tuck-sword 
within  his  reach.  But  yet,  folding  his  arms  in  his  cloak,  as  if 
upon  second  thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion,  or  thinking  pre- 
caution beneath  him,  he  asked  the  cavalier  what  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came ) 

"A  poor  gentleman,  sir, — that  is,  my  lord," — answered 
Wildrake ;  "  last  from  Woodstock." 

^*  And  what  may  your  tidings  be,  sir  gmtUman  f  "  said  Crom- 
well, with  an  emphasis.  '*  Truly  I.  have  seen  those  most  will- 
ing to  take  upon  them  that  title,  bear  themselves  somewhat 
short  of  wise  men,  and  good  men,  and  true  men,  with  all  their 
gentility;  yet  gentleman  was  a  good  title  in  old  England, 
when  men  remembered  what  it  was  construed  to  mean." 

"You  say  truly,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake,  suppressing,  with 
difficulty,  some  of  his  usual  wild  expletives ;  "  formerly  gentle- 
men were  found  in  gentlemen's  places,  but  now  the  world  is  so 
changed  that  you  shall  find  the  broidered  belt  has  changed  place 
with  the  under  spur-leather." 

"  Sa/st  thou  me  1 "  said  the  General ;  "  I  profess  thou  art 
a  bold  companion,  that  can  bandy  words  so  wantonly ; — thou 
ring'st  somewhat  too  loud  to  be  good  metal,  methinks.  And, 
once  again,  what  are  thy  tidings  with  me  ?" 

"  This  packet,"  said  Wildrake,  "  commended  to  your  hands 
by  Colonel  Marldiam  Everard." 

"Alas,  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,"  answered  Cromwell, 
mollified  at  the  mention  of  a  man's  name  whom  he  had  great 
desire  to  make  his  own ;  "  forgive  us,  good  friend,  for  such,  we 
doubt  not,  thou  art.  Sit  thee  down,  and  commune  with  thy- 
self, as  thou  ma/st,  until  we  have  examined  the  contents  of 
thy  packet.  Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have  what  he  lacks." 
So  saying,  the  General  left  the  guard-house,  where  Wildrake 
took  his  seat  in  the  comer,  and  awaited  with  patience  the  issue 
of  his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thought  themselves  obliged  to  treat  him 
with  more  consideration,  and  offered  him  a  pipe  of  Trinidado, 
and  a  black  jack  filled  with  October.  But  the  look  of  Crom- 
wdl,  and  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed 
l^  the  least  chance  of  detection^  induced  Wildrake  to  dccime 
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thes^  hospitable  offers,  and  stretching  back  in  his  chair,  and 
affecting  slumber,  he  escaped  notice  or  conversation,  nntil  a  sort 
of  aid-de-camp,  or  military  officer  in  attendance,  came  to  som- 
mon  him  to  Cromwell's  presence. 

By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  postern-gate,  through 
which  he  entered  the  body  of  the  Castle,  and  penetrating 
through  many  private  passages  and  staircases,  he  at  length 
was  introduced  into  a  small  cabinet,  or  parlour,  in  which  was 
much  rich  furniture,  some  bearing  the  royal  cipher  displayed, 
but  all  confused  and  disarranged,  together  with  several  paint- 
ings in  massive  frames,  having  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
wall,  as  if  they  had  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  being 
removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  seated  in  a  laige  easy-chair,  covered  with 
damask,  and  deeply  embroidered,  the  splendour  of  which  made 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  plain,  and  even  homely  character  of 
his  apparel;  although  in  look  and  action  he  seemed  like  one 
who  Mt  that  the  seat  which  might  have  in  former  days  held  a 
prince,  was  not  too  much  distinguished  for  his  own  fortunes 
and  ambition.  Wildrake  stood  before  him,  nor  did  he  ask  him 
to  sit  down. 

"  Pearson,''  said  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  to  the  officer 
in  attendance,  "  wait  in  the  gallery,  but  be  within  call"  Pear- 
son bowed,  and  was  retiring.  "Who  are  in  the  gallery  be- 
sides 1" 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Cordon,  the  chaplain,  was  holding  forth  but 
now  to  Colonel  Overton,  and  four  captains  of  your  Excellences 
regiment." 

"  We  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  General ;  "  we  would  not 
there  were  any  comer  in  our  dwelling  where  the  hungry  soul 
might  not  meet  with  manna.  Was  the  good  man  carried  on- 
ward in  his  discourse?" 

"Mightily  borne  through,"  said  Pearson;  "and  he  was 
touching  the  rightful  claims  which  the  army,  and  especially 
your  Excellency,  hath  acquired  by  becoming  tjie  instruments  in 
the  great  work ; — not  instruments  to  be  broken  asunder  and 
cast  away  when  the  day  of  their  service  is  over,  but  to  be  pre- 
served, and  held  precious,  and  prized  for  their  honourable  and 
fidthful  labours,  for  which  they  have  fought  and  marched,  and 
fasted,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  c^ld  and  sorrow ;  while  others, 
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who  would  now  gladly  see  them  disbanded,  and  broken,  and 
cashiered,  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  of  the  strong." 

"  Ah,  good  man  !"  said  Cromwell,  **  and  did  he  touch  upon 
this  BO  feelingly  !  I  could  say  something — but  not  now.  Be- 
gone, Pearson,  to  the  gallery.  Let  not  our  friends  lay  aside 
their  swords,  but  watch  as  well  as  pray." 

Pearson  retired;  and  the  General,  holding  the  letter  of 
Everard  in  his  hand,  looked  again  for  a  long  while  fixedly  at 
Wildrake,  as  if  considering  in  what  strain  he  should  address  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in  one  of  those  am- 
biguous discourses  which  we  have  already  described,  and  by 
which  it  was  very  diflScult  for  any  one  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing, if,  indeed,  he  knew  it  himself.  We  shall  be  as  concise  in 
our  statement,  as  our  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a  man  so 
extraordinary  will  permit. 

"This  letter,"  he  said,  "you  have  brought  us  from  your 
master,  or  patron,  Markham  Everard ;  truly  an  excellent  and 
honourable  gentleman  as  ever  bore  a  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and 
one  who  hath  ever  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  work  of 
delivering  these  three  poor  and  unhappy  nations.  Answer  me 
not :  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say. — And  this  letter  he  hath 
sent  to  me  by  thee,  his  derk,  or  secretary,  in  whom  he  hath 
confidence,  and  in  whom  he  prays  me  to  have  trust,  that  there 
may  be  a  careful  messenger  between  us.  And  lastly,  he  hath 
sent  thee  to  me — Do  not  answer — I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say, 
— to  me,  who,  albeit  I  am  of  that  small  consideration,  that  it 
would  be  too  much  honour  for  me  even  to  bear  a  halberd  in  this 
great  and  victorious  army  of  England,  am  nevertheless  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  holding  the  guidance  and  the  leading-staff  thereof. 
Nay,  do  not  answer,  my  friend — I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say. 
Now,  when  communing  thus  together,  our  discourse  taketh,  in 
respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a  threefold  argument  or  division : 
First,  as  it  concemeth  thy  master ;  secondly,  as  it  concemeth 
us  and  our  ofl5ce ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  as  it  toucheth  thyself — 
Now,  as  concerning  this  good  and  worthy  gentleman.  Colonel 
Markham  Everard,  truly  he  hath  played  the  man  from  the 
beginning  of  these  unhappy  buffetings,  not  turning  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  but  holding  ever  in  his  eye  the  mark  at  which  he 
aimed.  Ay,  truly,  a  faithful,  honourable  gentleman,  and  pne 
who  may  well  call  me  friend ;  and  truly  I  am  pleased  to  think 
that  he  doth  so.     Nevertheless,  in  this  vale  of  tears,  we  must 
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be  goyerned  less  by  our  private  respects  and  partialitieB,  thah 
by  those  higher  principles  and  points  of  duty,  whereupoli  the 
good  Colonel  Markham  Everard  hath  ever  frsuned  his  purposes, 
as,  truly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  mine,  that  we  may  all  act 
as  becometh  good  Englishmen  and  worthy  patriots.  Then,  as 
for  Woodstock,  it  is  a  great  thing  which  the  good  Colonel  asks, 
that  it  should  be  taken  from  the  spoil  of  the  godly  and  left  in 
keeping  of  the  men  of  Moab,  and  especially  of  the  malignant, 
Henry  Lee,  whose  hand  hath  been  ever  against  us  when  he 
might  find  room  to  raise  it ;  I  say,  he  hath  asked  a  great  thing, 
both  in  respect  of  himself  and  ma  For  we  of  this  poor  but 
godly  army  of  England,  are  holden,  by  those  of  the  Parliament, 
as  men  who  should  render  in  spoil  for  -  them,  but  be  no  sharer 
of  it  ourselves;  even  as  the  buck,  which  the  hounds  puU  to 
earth,  fumisheth  no  part  of  their  own  food,  but  they  are  lashed 
off  from  the  carcass  with  whips,  like  those  wMch  require 
l»unishment  for  their  forwardness,  not  reward  for  their  services. 
Yet  I  speak  not  this  so  much  in  respect  of  this  grant  of  Wood- 
stock, in  regard  that,  perhaps,  their  Lordships  of  the  Council, 
and  also  the  Committeemen  of  this  Parliament,  may  graciously 
think  they  have  given  me  a  portion  in  the  matter,  in  relation 
that  my  kinsman  Desborough  hath  an  interest  allowed  him 
therein;  which  interest,  as  he  hath  well  deserved  it  for  his 
true  and  faithful  service  to  these  unhappy  and  devoted  coim- 
tries,  so  it  would  ill  become  me  to  diminish  the  same  to  his 
prejudice,  unless  it  were  upon  great  and  public  respects.  Thus 
thou  seest  how  it  stands  with  me,  my  honest  friend,  and  in 
what  mind  I  stand  touching  thy  masters  request  to  me ;  which 
yet  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  altogether  or  unconditionally  grant 
or  refuse,  but  only  tell  my  simple  thoughts  with  regard  thereto. 
Thou  understandest  me,  I  doubt  not  1 " 

Now,  Boger  Wildrake,  with  all  the  attention  he  had  been 
able  to  pay  to  the  Lord-Ceneral's  speech,  had  got  so  much 
confused  among  the  various  clauses  of  the  harangue,  that  his 
brain  was  bewildered,  like  that  of  a  country  clown  when  he 
chances  to  get  himself  involved  among  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and 
cannot  stir  a  step  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  them,  without 
being  in  danger  of  being  ridden  over  by  the  others. 

The  General  saw  his  look  of  perplexity,  and  began  a  new 
oration,  to  the  same  purpose  as  before ;  spoke  of  his  love  for  his 
kind  friend  the  Colonel — his  regard  for  his  pious  and  godly 
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kinBtnan,  Master  Desborough — the  great  importance  of  the 
Palace  and  Park  of  Woodstock — the  determination  of  the  Par- 
liament that  it  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  produce  brought 
into  the  coffers  of  the  state — ^his  own  deep  veneration  for  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  his  no  less  deep  sense  of  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  army — how  it  was  his  wish  and  will  that  all 
matters  should  be  settled  in  an  amicable  aud  friendly  manner, 
without  self-seeking,  debate,  or  strife,  betwixt  those  who  had 
been  the  hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been  the  heads  govern- 
ing, in  that  great  national  cause — how  he  was  willing,  truly 
willing,  to  contribute  to  this  work,  by  laying  down,  not  his 
commission  only,  but  his  life  also,  if  it  were  requested  of  him,  or 
could  be  granted  with  safety  to  the  poor  soldiers,  to  whom,  silly 
poor  men,  he  was  bound  to  be  as  a  father,  seeing  that  they  had 
followed  him  with  the  duty  and  affection  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead  pause,  leaving  Wildrake 
as  uncertain  as  before,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  his  purpose 
to  grant  Colonel  Everard  the  powers  he  had  asked  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Woodstock  against  the  parliamentary  CommissionerB. 
Internally  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  justice  of 
Heaven,  or  the  effects  of  remorse,  had  confounded  the  regicide's 
understanding.  But  no — ^he  could  see  nothing  but  sagacity  in 
that  steady  stem  eye,  which,  while  the  tongue  poured  forth  its 
periphrastic  language  in  such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with 
severe  accuracy  the  effect  which  his  oratory  produced  on  the 
listener. 

"  Eg^**  thought  the  cavalier  to  himself,  becoming  a  little 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  rather 
impatient  of  a  conversation  which  led  to  no  visible  conclusion 
or  termination,  ''  If  Noll  were  the  devil  himself,  as  he  is  the 
devil's  darling,  I  will  not  be  thus  nose-led  by  him.  I'll  e'en 
brusque  it  a  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  tlus  rate,  and  try  if  I  can 
bring  him  to  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  speaking." 

Entertaining  this  bold  purpose,  but  half  afraid  to  execute  it, 
Wildrake  lay  by  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  attempt, 
while  Cromwell  was  apparently  unable  to  express  his  own 
meaning.  He  was  already  banning  a  third  panegyric  upon 
Colonel  Everard,  with  sundry  varied  exi»:e8sion8  of  his  own 
wish  to  oblige  him,  when  Wildrake  took  the  opportunity  to 
strike  in,  on  the  Oeneral's  making  one  of  his  oratorical  pauses. 

**  80  please  you,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  your  worship  has  already 
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spoken  on  two  topics  of  your  discourse,  your  own  worthiness, 
and  that  of  my  master,  Colonel  Everard.  But,  to  enable  me  to 
do  mine  errand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  words  on 
the  third  head." 

"The  third?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  which,  in  your  honour's  subdivision 
of  your  discourse,  touched  on  my  imworthy  self.  What  am  I 
to  do — what  portion  am  I  to  have  in  this  matter?" 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of  voice  he  had  hitherto 
used,  and  which  somewhat  resembled  the  purring  of  a  domestic 
cat,  into  the  growl  of  the  tiger  when  about  to  spring.  "  Thy 
portion,  jail-bird!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  gallows — thou  shalt 
hang  as  high  as  Haman,  if  thou  betray  counsel! — But,"  he 
added,  softening  his  voice,  "  keep  it  like  a  true  man,  and  my 
favour  will  be  the  making  of  thee.  Come  hither — thou  art 
bold,  I  see,  though  somewhat  saucy.  Thou  hast  been  a  malig- 
nant— so  writes  my  worthy  friend  Colonel  Everard ;  but  thou 
hast  now  given  up  that  falling  cause.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  not 
all  that  the  Parliament  or  the  army  could  do  would  have  pulled 
down  the  Stewarts  out  of  their  high  places,  saving  that  Heaven 
had  a  controversy  with  them.  Well,  it  is  a  sweet  and  comely 
thing  to  buckle  on  one's  armour  in  behalf  of  Heaven's  cause ; 
otherwise  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  these  men  might  have 
remained  upon  the  throne  even  unto  this  day.  Neither  do  I 
blame  any  for  aiding  them,  until  these  successive  great  judg- 
ments have  overwhelmed  them  and  their  house.  I  am  not  a 
bloody  man,  having  in  me  the  feeling  of  human  frailty ;  but, 
friend,  whosoever  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough,  in  the  great 
actings  which  are  now  on  foot  in  these  nations,  had  best  beware 
that  he  do  not  look  back ;  for,  rely  upon  my  simple  word,  that  if 
you  fail  me,  I  will  not  spare  on  you  one  foot* s  length  of  the 
gallows  of  Haman.  Let  me  therefore  know,  at  a  word,  if  the 
leaven  of  thy  malignancy  is  altogether  drubbed  out  of  thee  ?" 

"  Your  honourable  lordship,"  said  the  cavalier,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders,  "  has  done  that  for  most  of  us,  so  far  as  cudgel- 
ling to  some  tune  can  perform  it." 

"  Say'st  thou?"  said  the  General,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
lip,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  quite  inaccessible 
to  flattery ;  "  yea,  truly,  thou  dost  not  lie  in  that — ^we  have 
been  an  instrument.  Neither  are  we,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
so  severely  bent  against  those  who  have  striven  against  us  as 
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malignantSy  as  others  may  be.  The  parliament-men  best  know 
their  own  interest  and  their  own  pleasure;  but,  to  my  poor 
thinking,  it  is  full  time  to  close  these  jars,  and  to  allow  men  of 
all  kinds  the  means  of  doing  service  to  their  country ;  and  we 
think  it  will  be  thy  fault  if  thou  art  not  employed  to  good 
purpose  for  the  state  and  thyself,  on  condition  thou  puttest 
away  the  old  man  entirely  from  thee,  and  givest  thy  earnest 
attention  to  what  I  have  to  tell  thee." 

"Your  lordship  need  not  doubt  my  attention,"  said  the 
cavalier. 

And  the  republican  General,  after  another  pause,  as  one  who 
gave  his  confidence  not  without  hesitation,  proceeded  to  explam 
his  views  with  a  distinctness  which  he  seldom  used,  yet  not 
without  his  being  a  little  biassed  now  and  then,  by  his  long 
habits  of  circumlocution,  which  indeed  he  never  laid  entirely 
aside,  save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Thou  aeest,"  he  said,  "  my  friend,  how  things  stand  with 
me.  The  Parliament,  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  love  me  not — 
still  less  do  the  CouncQ  of  State,  by  whom  they  manage  the 
executive  government  of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  tell  why  they 
nourish  suspicion  against  me,  unless  it  is  because  I  will  not 
deliver  this  poor  innocent  army,  which  has  followed  me  in  so 
many  military  actions,  to  be  now  pulled  asimder,  broken  piece- 
meal and  reduced,  so  that  they  who  have  protected  the  state  at 
the  expense  of  their  blood,  will  not  have,  perchance,  the  means 
of  feeding  themselves  by  their  labour ;  which,  methinks,  were 
hard  measure,  since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  his  birthright,  even 
without  giving  him  a  poor  mess  of  pottage." 

"  Esau  is  likely  to  help  himself,  I  think,"  replied  Wildrake. 

"  Truly,  thou  sa/st  wisely,"  replied  the  General ;"  it  is  ill 
starving  an  armed  man  if  there  is  food  to  be  had  for  taking — 
nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  rebellion,  or  want 
of  due  subordination  to  these  our  rulers.  I  would  only  petition, 
in  a  due  and  becoming,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  manner,  that 
they  would  listen  to  our  conditions,  and  consider  our  necessities. 
But,  sir,  looking  on  me,  and  estimating  me  so  little  as  they  do, 
you  must  think  that  it  would  be  a  provocation  in  me  towards 
the  Coundl  of  State,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  if,  simply  to 
gratify  your  worthy  master,  I  were  to  act  contrai^  to  their 
purposes,  or  deny  currency  to  the  commission  under  their 
authority,  which  is  as  yet  the  highest  in  the  State — and  bng 
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may  it  be  bo  for  me  1 — to  carry  on  the  Beqaestratioii  wliich  they 
intend.  And  would  it  not  also  be  said,  that  I  was  lending  my- 
self to  the  malignant  interest,  affording  this  den  of  the  blood- 
thirsty and  lascivious  tyrants  of  yore,  to  be  in  this  our  day  a 
place  of  refuge  to  that  old  and  inveterate  Amalekite,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  in  which  he  hath  so  long 
gloiified  himself?     Truly  it  would  be  a  perilous  matter.** 

"  Am  I  then  to  report,"  said  Wildrake,  "  an  it  please  you, 
that  you  cannot  stead  Colonel  Everard  in  this  matter  1" 

"  Unconditionally,  ay — ^but,  taken  conditionally,  the  answer 
may  be  otherwise," — answered  CromwelL  "  I  see  thou  art  not 
able  to  fietthom  my  purpose,  and  therefore  I  will  partly  unfold  it 
to  thee. — But  take  notice,  that,  should  thy  tongue  betray  my 
counsel,  save  in  so  £Eur  as  carrying  it  to  thy  master,  by  aU  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed  in  these  wild  times,  thou  shalt  d]^  a 
thousand  deaths  in  one." 

"  Do  not  fear  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  whose  natural  boldness 
and  carelessness  of  character  was  for  the  present  time  borne 
down  and  quelled,  like  that  of  &lcons  in  tiie  presence  of  the 
eagle. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "  and  let  no  syllable  esctcpe 
thee.  Enowest  thou  not  the  young  Lee,  whom  they  call  Albert, 
a  nudignant  like  his  father,  and  one  who  went  up  with  the  young 
Man  to  that  last  ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at  Worcester — 
May  we  be  grateful  for  the  victory  !" 

'*  I  know  there  is  such  a  young  gentleman  as  Albert  Lee,"  said 
Wildrake. 

"  And  knowest  thou  not — I  speak  not  by  way  of  prying  into 
the  good  Colonel's  secrets,  but  only  as  it  behoves  me  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  that  I  may  best  judge  how  I  am  to 
serve  him  —  Enowest  thou  not  that  thy  master,  Markham 
Everard,  is  a  suitor  after  the  sister  of  this  same  malignant,  a 
daughter  of  the  old  Keeper,  called  Sir  Henry  Lee  t" 

**  All  this  I  have  heard,"  said  Wildrake,  "  nor  can  I  deaaj  that 
I  believe  in  it" 

"  Well,  then,  go  to. — When  the  young  man  Charles  Stewart 
fled  from  the  field  of  Worcester,  and  was  1^  sharp  chase  and 
pursuit  compelled  to  separate  himself  from  his  followers,  I  know 
by  sure  intelligence  that  this  Albert  Lee  was  one  of  the  last  who 
remamed  with  him,  if  not  indeed  the  veiy  last." 

*'  It  was  devilish  like  him,"  said  the  cavalier,  without  suffl- 
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dentlj  weighing  his  expreesions,  oonsidering  in  whftt  presence 
they  were  to  be  uttered — "  And  I'll  uphold  him  with  my  rapier, 
to  be  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block  I" 

*'  Ha,  swearest  thou  f  '*  said  the  General.  "  Is  this  thy  re- 
formation)'' 

"  I  never  swear,  so  please  you,"  replied  Wildrake,  recollecting 
himself,  "  except  there  is  some  mention  of  malignants  and  cava- 
liers in  my  hearing ;  and  then  the  old  habit  returns,  and  I  swear 
like  one  of  Gk)ring's  troopers." 

'^  Out  upon  thee,"  said  the  General ;  "  what  can  it  avail  thee 
to  practise  a  profanity  so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  others,  and 
which  brings  no  emolument  to  him  who  uses  it  V* 

**  There  are,  doubtless,  more  profitable  sins  in  the  world  than 
the  barren  and  improfitable  vice  of  swearing,"  was  the  answer 
which  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ;  but  that  was  exchanged 
for  a  profession  of  regret  for  having  given  offence,  the  truth 
was,  tiie  discourse  began  to  take  a  turn  which  rendered  it  more 
interesting  than  ever  to  Wildrake,  who  therefore  determined  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  secret  that 
seemed  to  be  suspended  on  Cromwell's  lips ;  and  that  could  only 
be  through  means  of  keeping  guard  upon  his  own. 

"What  sort  of  a  house  is  Woodstock?"  said  the  General, 
abruptly. 

"  An  old  mansion,"  said  Wildrake,  in  reply ;  "  and,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  by  a  single  night's  lodgings,  having  abundance  of 
backstairs,  also  subterranean  passages,  and  all  the  communica- 
tions under  ground,  which  are  common  in  old  raven-nests  of  the 
sort" 

''And  places  for  concealing  priests,  unquestionably,"  said 
CromwelL  "  It  is  seldom  that  such  ancient  houses  lack  secret 
staUs  wherein  to  mew  up  these  calves  of  Bethel" 

"  Your  Honour's  Excellency,"  said  Wildrake,  "  may  swear  to 
that" 

"  I  swear  not  at  all,"  replied  the  General,  drily. — "  But  what 
think'st  thou,  good  fellow ) — I  will  ask  thee  a  blunt  question — 
Where  wOl  ^ose  two  Worcester  fugitives  that  thou  wettest  of 
be  more  likely  to  take  shelter — and  that  they  must  be  sheltered 
somewhere  I  well  know — than  in  tlus  same  old  palace,  with  all 
the  comers  and  concealment  whereof  young  Albert  hath  been 
acquainted  ever  since  his  earliest  infancy  V 

**  Truly,"  said  Wildrake,  making  an  effort  to  answer  the  ques 
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tion  with  seeming  indifference,  whUe  the  poedbiliiy  of  sach  an 
event,  and  its  consequences,  flashed  fearfully  upon  his  mind, — 
"  Truly  I  should  be  of  your  Honour's  opinion,  but  that  I  think 
the  company,  who,  by  the  commission  of  Parliament,  have  occu- 
pied Woodstock,  are  likely  to  fright  them  thence,  as  a  cat  scares 
doves  from  a  pigeon-house.  The  neighbourhood,  with  reverence, 
of  Generals  Desborough  and  Harrison,  will  suit  ill  with  fugitives 
firom  Worcester  field." 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed,  would  I  have  it," 
answered  the  General  ''  Long  may  it  be  ere  our  names  shall 
be  aught  but  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  But  in  this  matter,  if 
thou  art  an  active  plotter  for  thy  master's  interest,  thou 
might'st,  I  should  think,  work  out  something  favourable  to  his 
present  object." 

''  My  brain  is  too  poor  to  reach  the  depth  of  your  honouraUe 
purpose,'^  said  Wildrake. 

'' Listen,  then,  and  let  it  be  to  profit,"  answered  OromwelL 
"  Assuredly  the  conquest  at  Worcester  was  a  great  and  crowning 
mercy ;  yet  might  we  seem  to  be  but  small  in  our  thankftdness 
for  the  same,  did  we  not  do  what  in  us  lies  towards  the  ultimate 
improvement  and  final  conclusion  of  the  great  work  which  has 
been  thus  prosperous  in  our  hands,  professing,  in  pure  humility 
and  singleness  of  heart,  that  we  do  not,  in  any  way,  deserve  our 
instrumentality  to  be  remembered,  nay,  would  rather  pray  and 
entreat,  that  our  name  and  fortunes  were  forgotten,  than  that 
the  great  work  were  in  itself  incomplete.  Nevertheless,  truly, 
placed  as  we  now  are,  it  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  others, — 
that  is,  if  so  poor  creatures  should  at  all  speak  of  themselves  as 
concerned,  whether  more  or  less,  with  these  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  around, — not,  I  say,  by  ourselves,  or  our  own 
power,  but  by  the  destiny  to  which  we  were  called,  fulfilling  the 
same  with  all  meekness  and  humility, — I  say  it  concerns  us 
nearly  that  all  things  should  be  done  in  oonformily  with  the 
great  work  which  hath  been  wrought,  and  is  yet  working,  in 
these  lands.  Such  is  my  plain  and  simple  meaning.  Never- 
theless, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  young  man,  this  King 
of  Scots,  as  he  called  himself — this  Charles  Stewart — should  not 
escape  forth  from  the  nation,  where  lus  arrival  has  wrought  so 
much  disturbance  and  bloodshed." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  cavalier,  looking  down,  "  that 
your  lordship's  wisdom  hath  directed  all  things  as  thej  may 
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best  lead  towards  such  a  consmnmation  ;  and  I  pray  yoitr  pains 
may  be  paid  as  they  deserve." 

**  I  thank  thee,  friend,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much  humility; 
^'  doubtless  we  shall  meet  our  reward,  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  paymaster,  who  never  passeth  Saturday  night.  But  under- 
stand me,  friend — I  desire  no  more  than  my  own  share  in  the 
good  work.  I  would  heartily  do  what  poor  kindness  I  can  to 
your  worthy  master,  and  even  to  you  in  your  degree — for  such 
as  I  do  not  converse  with  ordinary  men,  that  our  presence  may 
be  forgotten  like  an  every-day's  occurrence.  We  speak  to  men 
like  thee  for  their  reward  or  their  punishment ;  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  the  former  which  thou  in  thine  office  wilt  merit  at  my 
hand." 

"  Your  honour,"  said  Wildrake,  "  speaks  like  one  accustomed 
to  command." 

''  True ;  men's  minds  are  likened  to  those  of  my  d^ree  by 
fear  and  reverence,"  said  the  (General ;  "  but  enough  of  that, 
desiring,  as  I  do,  no  other  dependency  on  my  special  person  than 
is  alike  to  us  all  upon  that  which  is  above  us.  But  I  would 
desire  to  cast  this  golden  ball  into  your  master's  lap.  He  hath 
served  against  this  Charles  Stewart  and  his  father.  But  he  is  a 
kinsman  near  to  the  old  knight,  Lee,  and  stands  well  afifected 
towards  his  daughter.  Thau  also  wilt  keep  a  watch,  my  friend 
— that  ruffling  look  of  thine  will  procure  thee  the  confidence  of 
every  malignant,  and  the  prey  cannot  approach  this  cover,  as 
though  to  shelter,  like  a  coney  in  the  rocks,  but  thou  wilt  be 
sensible  of  his  presence." 

'*  I  make  a  shift  to  comprehend  your  Excellency,"  said  the 
cavalier ;  "  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  good  opinion  you 
have  put  upon  me,  and  which,  I  pray,  I  may  have  some  hand- 
some opportunity  of  deserving,  that  I  may  show  my  gratitude  by 
the  event.  But  still,  with  reverence,  your  Excellency's  scheme 
seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock  remains  in  possession  of  the 
sequestrators.  Both  the  old  knight  and  his  son,  and  far  more 
such  a  fugitive  as  your  honour  hinted  at,  will  take  special  care 
not  to  approach  it  till  they  are  removed." 

"  It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  thee  thus  long," 
said  the  General. — "  I  told  thee  that  I  was  something  unwill- 
ing, upon  slight  occasion,  to  dispossess  the  sequestrators  by 
my  own  proper  warrant,  althou^  having,  perhaps,  sufficient 
authority  in  the  state  both  to  d«  so,  and  to  despise  the  murmun 
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of  those  who  blame  me.  In  brief,  I  would  be  loath  to  tamper 
with  my  privileges,  and  make  experiments  between  their 
strength,  and  the  powers  of  the  commission  granted  by  others, 
without  pressing  need,  or  at  least  great  prospect  of  advantage. 
So,  if  thy  Colonel  will  undertake,  for  his  love  of  the  Republic, 
to  find  the  means  of  preventing  its  worst  and  nearest  danger, 
which  must  needs  occur  from  the  esci^  of  this  young  Man, 
and  will  do  his  endeavour  to  stay  him,  in  case  his  flight  should 
lead  him  to  Woodstock,  which  I  hold  very  likely,  I  will  give 
thee  an  order  to  these  sequestrators,  to  evacuate  the  palace 
instantly ;  and  to  the  next  troop  of  my  regiment,  which  lies 
at  Oxford,  to  turn  them  out  by  the  shoulders,  if  they  make 
any  scruples — ay,  even,  for  example's  sake,  if  they  drag  Des- 
borough  out  foremost,  tJiough  he  be  wedded  to  my  sister." 

"  So  please  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  with  your  most 
powerful  warrant,  I  trust  I  might  expel  the  commissioners,  even 
without  the  aid  of  your  most  warlike  and  devout  troq)6rs." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious  about,"  replied  the  Qene- 
ral ;  *'  I  should  like  to  see  the  best  of  them  sit  after  I  had 
nodded  to  them  to  begone — always  excepting  the  worshipful 
House,  in  whose  name  our  commissions  run ;  but  who,  as  some 
think,  will  be  done  with  politics  ere  it  be  time  to  renew  them. 
Therefore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know,  is,  whether  thy 
master  will  embrace  a  traffic  which  hath  such  a  fair  promise  of 
profit  with  it  I  am  well  convinced  that,  with  a  scout  like 
thee,  who  hast  been  in  the  cavaliers'  quarters,  and  canst,  I 
should  guess,  resume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly,  health-quaffing 
manners  whenever  thou  hast  a  mind,  he  must  discover  where 
this  Stewart  hath  ensconced  himself.  Either  the  young  Lee  will 
visit  the  old  one  in  person,  or  he  will  write  to  him,  or  hold 
communication  with  him  by  letter.  At  all  events,  Markham 
Everard  and  thou  must  have  an  eye  in  every  hair  of  your 
head."  While  he  spoke,  a  flush  passed  over  his  brow,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  paced  the  apartment  in  agitation.  '*  Woe 
to  you,  if  you  suffer  the  young  adventurer  to  escape  me ! — ^you 
had  better  be  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in  Europe,  than  breathe 
the  air  of  England,  should  you  but  dream  of  playing  me  false. 
I  have  spoken  freely  to  thee,  fellow — more  freely  than  is  my 
wont — the  time  required  it  But,  to  share  my  confidence  is 
like  keeping  a  watdi  over  a  powder-magazine,  the  least  and 
most  insignificant  spark  blows  thee  to  ashes.     Tell  your  master 
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what  I  said — but  not  how  I  said  it — Fie,  that  I  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  this  distemperature  of  passion! — begone, 
sirrah.  Pearson  shall  bring  thee  sealed  orders — Tet,  stay — 
thou  hast  something  to  ask.'' 

**  I  would  know/'  said  Wildrake,  to  whom  the  visible  anxiety 
of  the  General  gave  some  confidence,  "what  is  the  figure  of 
this  young  gallant,  in  case  I  should  find  hini  ] " 

"A  tall,  rawboned,  swarthy  lad,  they  say  he  has  shot  up 
into.  Here  is  his  picture  by  a  good  hand,  some  time  since," 
He  turned  round  one  of  the  portraits  which  stood  with  its  face 
against  the  wall,  but  it  proved  not  to  be  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  of  his  unhappy  father." 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated  a  purpose  of  hastily 
replacing  the  picture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  repress  his  disinclination  to  look  upon  it.  But  he  did 
repress  it,  and  placing  the  picture  against  the  wall,  withdrew 
slowly  and  sternly,  as  if,  in  defiance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  was 
determined  to  gain  a  place  from  which  to  see  it  to  advantage. 
It  was  well  for  Wildrake  that  his  dangerous  companion  had  not 
turned  an  eye  on  him,  for  his  blood  also  kindled  when  he  saw 
the  portrait  of  his  master  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  author  of 
his  death.  Being  a  fierce  and  desperate  man,  he  commanded 
his  passion  with  great  difficulty ;  and  if,  on  its  first  violence, 
he  had  been  provided  with  a  suitable  weapon,  it  is  possible 
Cromwell  would  never  have  ascended  higher  in  his  bold  ascent 
towards  supreme  power. 

But  this  natural  and  sudden  flash  of  indignation,  which 
rushed  through  the  veins  of  an  ordinary  man  like  Wildrake, 
was  presently  subdued,  when  confronted  with  the  strong  yet 
stifled  emotion  displayed  by  so  powerfid  a  character  as  Crom- 
well. As  the  cavalier  looked  on  his  dark  and  bold  countenance, 
agitated  by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings,  he  found  his  own 
violence  of  spirit  die  away  and  lose  itself  in  fear  and  wonder. 
So  true  it  is,  that  as  greater  lights  swallow  up  and  extinguish 
the  display  of  those  which  are  less,  so  men  of  great,  capacious, 
and  overruling  minds,  bear  aside  and  subdue,  in  their  climax 
of  passion,  the  more  feeble  wills  and  passions  of  others ;  as 
when  a  river  joins  a  brook,  the  fiercer  torrent  shoulders  aside 
the  smaller  stream. 

Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  almost  a  terrified 
spectator,  while  Cromwell,  assuming  a  firm  sternness  of  eye 
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and  maimer,  as  one  who  compels  himself  to  look  on  what  some 
btrong  internal  feeling  renders  painful  and  disgustM  to  him, 
proceeded,  in  brief  and  interrupted  expressions,  but  yet  with  a 
firm  voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  late  King.  His 
words  seemed  less  addressed  to  Wildrake,  than  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous unburdening  of  his  own  bosom,  swelling  under  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  and  anticipation  of  the  future. 

"  That  Flemish  painter,"  he  said — "  that  Antonio  Vandyck — 
what  a  power  he  has  1  Steel  may  mutilate,  warriors  may  waste 
and  destroy — still  the  King  stands  uninjured  by  time ;  and  our 
grandchildren,  while  they  read  his  history,  may  look  on  lus 
image,  and  compare  the  melancholy  features  with  the  woeful 
tale. — It  was  a  stem  necessity — it  was  an  awiul  deed !  The 
calm  pride  of  that  eye  might  have  ruled  worlds  of  crouching 
Frenchmen,  or  supple  Italians,  or  formal  Spaniards ;  but  its 
glances  only  roused  the  native  courage  of  the  stem  Englishman. 
— Lay  not  on  poor  sinful  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils, 
the  blame  that  he  faUs,  when  Heaven  never  gave  him  strength 
of  nerves  to  stand  !  The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  his  unruly 
horse,  and  trampled  to  death — the  strongest  man,  the  best  cava- 
Her,  springs  to  the  empty  saddle,  and  uses  bit  and  spur  tdll  the 
fiery  steed  knows  its  master.  Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted 
aloft,  rides  triumphantly  amongst  the  people,  for  having  suc- 
ceeded, where  the  unskilful  and  feeble  fell  and  died  1  Verily  he 
hath  his  reward :  Then,  what  is  that  piece  of  painted  canvas  to 
me  more  than  others?  No;  let  him  show  to  others  the  re- 
proaches of  that  cold  calm  face,  that  proud  yet  complaining  eye : 
Those  who  have  acted  on  higher  respects  have  no  cause  to  start 
at  painted  shadows.  Not  wealth  nor  power  brought  me  from 
my  obscurity.  The  oppressed  consciences,  the  injured  liberties 
of  England,  were  the  banner  that  I  followed." 

He  raised  hia  voice  so  high,  as  if  pleading  in  lus  own  defence 
before  some  tribunal,  that  Pearson,  the  ofiicer  in  attendance, 
looked  into  the  apartment ;  and  observing  Ids  master,  with  his 
eyes  kindling,  his  arm  extended,  his  foot  advanced,  and  his 
voice  raised,  like  a  general  in  the  act  of  commanding  the 
advance  of  his  army,  he  instantly  withdrew. 

"  It  was  other  than  selfish  regards  that  drew  me  forth  to 
action,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  and  I  dare  the  world — ay,  living 
or  dead  I  challenge — to  assert  that  I  armed  for  a  private  cause, 
or  as  a  means  of  enlarging  my  fortunes.     Neither  was  there  a 
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trooper  in  the  recent  who  came  there  with  less  of  personal 
evil  will  to  yonder  unhappy  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  a 
gentlewoman  entered,  who,  from  her  resemblance  to  the  General, 
although  her  features  were  soft  and  feminine,  might  be  imme- 
diately reoogmsed  as  his  daughter.  She  walked  up  to  Cromwell, 
gently  but  firmly  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  said  to  him, 
in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  Father,  this  is  not  well — ^you  have  pro- 
mised me  this  should  not  happen." 

The  (General  hung  down  his  head,  like  one  who  was  either 
ashamed  of  the  passion  to  which  he  had  given  way,  or  of  the 
influence  which  was  ezerdsed  over  him.  He  yielded,  however, 
to  the  affectionate  impulse,  and  left  the  apartment,  without 
again  turning  his  head  towards  the  portrait  which  had  so  much 
affected  him,  or  looking  towards  Wildrake,  who  remained  fixed 
in  astonishment 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

Dodor, — Go  to,  go  to, — You  haye  known  what  you  should  not 

Macbeth. 

WiLDBAKE  was  left  in  the  cabinet,  as  we  have  said,  astonished 
and  alone.  It  was  often  noised  about  that  Cromwcdl,  the  deep 
and  sagacious  statesman,  the  calm  and  intrepid  commander,  he 
who  had  overcome  such  difficulties  and  ascended  to  such  heights, 
that  he  seemed  already  to  bestride  the  land  which  he  had  con- 
quered, had,  like  many  other  men  of  great  genius,  a  constitu- 
tional taint  of  melancholy,  which  sometimes  displayed  itself  both 
in  words  and  actions,  and  had  been  first  observed  in  that  sudden 
and  striking  change,  when,  abandoning  entirely  the  dissolute 
fireaks  of  his  youth,  he  embraced  a  very  strict  course  of  religious 
observances,  which,  upon  some  occasions,  he  seemed  to  consider 
as  bringing  him  into  more  near  and  close  contact  with  the 
spiritual  world.  This  extraordinary  man  is  said  sometimes, 
during  that  period  of  his  life,  to  have  given  way  to  spiritual 
delusions,  or,  as  he  himself  conceived  them,  prophetic  inspira- 
tions of  apiMToaching  grandeur^  and  of  strange,  deep,  and  myste- 
rious agencies,  in  which  he  was  in  future  to  be  engaged,  in  the 
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same  manner  as  bis  younger  years  had  been  marked  by  fits  of 
exuberant  and  excessive  frolic  and  debaucheries.  Something  of 
this  kind  seemed  to  explain  the  ebullition  of  passion  which  he 
had  now  manifested. 

With  wonder  at  what  he  had  witnessed,  Wildrake  felt  some 
anxiety  on  his  own  accotmt.  Though  not  the  most  reflecting  of 
mortals,  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  infirmities  of  men  high  in  power ;  and  he  was 
left  so  long  by  himself,  as  induced  him  to  entertain  some  secret 
doubts  whether  the  General  might  not  be  tempted  to  take  means 
of  confining  or  removing  a  witness  who  had  seen  him  lowered, 
as  it  seemed,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience,  beneath 
that  lofty  flight  which,  in  general,  he  aflected  to  sustain  above 
the  rest  of  the  sublunary  world. 

In  this,  however,  he  wronged  Cromwell,  who  was  free  either 
from  an  extreme  d^ree  of  jealous  suspicion,  or  from  anything 
which  approached  towards  bloodthirstiness.  Pearson  appeared, 
after  a  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  and,  intimating  to  Wildrake  that 
he  was  to  follow,  conducted  him  into  a  distant  apartment,  in 
which  he  found  the  General  seated  on  a  low  couch.  £Us 
daughter  was  in  the  apartment,  but  remained  at  some  distance, 
apparently  busied  with  some  female  needlework,  and  scarce 
turned  her  head  as  Pearson  and  Wildrake  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Lord-Greneral,  Wildrake  approached  him 
as  before.  "  Comrade,"  he  said,  "  your  old  friends  the  cavaliers 
look  on  me  as  their  enemy,  and  conduct  themselves  towards  me 
as  if  they  desired  to  make  me  such.  I  profess  they  are  labour- 
ing to  their  own  prejudice ;  for  I  regard  and  have  ever  regarded 
them  as  honest  and  honourable  fools,  who  were  silly  enough 
to  run  their  necks  into  nooses  and  their  heads  against  stone 
walls,  that  a  man  called  Stewart,  and  no  other,  should  be  king 
over  them.  Fools !  are  there  no  words  made  of  letters  that 
would  sound  as  well  as  Charles  Stewart,  with  that  magic  title 
beside  them)  Why,  the  word  King  is  like  a  lighted  lamp, 
that  throws  the  same  bright  gilding  upon  any  combination  of 
the  alphabet,  and  yet  you  must  shed  your  blood  for  a  name ! 
But  thou,  for  thy  part,  shalt  have  no  wrong  from  me.  Here  is 
an  order,  well  warranted,  to  clear  the  Lodge  at  Woodstock, 
and  abandon  it  to  thy  master's  keeping,  or  those  whom  he  shall 
appoint.  He  will  have  his  uncle  and  pretty  cousin  with  him, 
doubtless.     Fare  thee  well — think  on  what  I  told  thee.     They 
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say  beauty  is  a  loadstone  to  yonder  long  lad  thou  doet  wot  of; 
but  I  reckon  he  has  other  stars  at  present  to  direct  his  course 
than  bright  eyes  and  f;^  hair.  Be  it  as  it  may,  thou  knowest 
my  purpose — peer  out,  peer  out ;  keep  a  constant  and  careful 
look-out  on  every  ragged  patch  that  wanders  by  hedge-row  or 
lane — these  are  days  when  a  beggar's  cloak  may  cover  a  king's 
ransom.  There  are  some  broad  Portugal  pieces  for  thee — some- 
thing strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween.  Once  more,  think  on  what 
thou  hast  heard,  and,"  he  added  in  a  lower  and  more  impressive 
tone  of  voice,  "  forget  what  thou  hast  seen.  My  service  to  thy 
master ; — ^and  yet  once  again,  remefmber — and  forget ^ — ^Wildrake 
made  his  obeisance,  and,  returning  to  his  inn,  left  Windsor  with 
all  possible  speed. 

It  was  afternoon  in  the  same  day  when  the  cavalier  rejoined 
his  Koundhead  friend,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  him  at  the 
inn  in  Woodstock  appointed  for  their  rendezvous. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been  1 — what  hast  thou  seen  1 — what 
strange  uncertainty  is  in  thy  looks  ] — and  why  dost  thou  not 
answer  me  t " 

*^  Because,"  said  Wildrake,  laying  aside  his  riding-doak  and 
rapier,  "  you  ask  so  many  questions  at  once.  A  man  has  but 
one  tongue  to  answer  with,  and  mine  is  well-nigh  glued  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth." 

"Will  drink  unloosen  itl"  said  the  Colonel;  "though,  I 
dare  say,  thou  hast  tried  that  spell  at  eveiy  alehouse  on  the  road. 
Call  for  what  thou  wouldst  have,  man,  only  be  quick." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  have  not  tasted 
so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  this  day." 

"Then  thou  art  out  of  humour  for  that  reason,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  "  salve  thy  sore  with  brandy,  if  thou  wilt,  but  leave 
being  so  fantastic  and  unlike  to  thyself,  as  thou  showest  in  this 
silent  mood." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  the  cavalier  very  gravely,  "  I  am 
an  altered  man." 

"  I  think  thou  dost  alter,"  said  Everard,  "  eveiy  day  in  the 
year,  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Come,  good  now,  tell  me, 
hast  thou  seen  the  General,  and  got  his  warrant  for  clearing 
out  the  sequestrators  from  Woodstock  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  the  devil,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  have,  as  thou 
sa/st,  got  a  warrant  from  him." 

"  Give  it  me  hastily,"  said  Everard,  catching  at  the  packet. 
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"  Forgive  me,  Mark,''  said  Wildrake ;  "  if  thou  knewest  the 
purpose  with  which  this  deed  is  granted — if  thou  knewest — 
what  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  thee — what  manner  of  hopes 
are  founded  on  thy  accepting  it,  I  have  that  opinion  of  thee, 
l^Iark  Everard,  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  take  a  red-hot  horse- 
shoe from  the  uivil  with  thy  bare  hand,  as  receive  into  it  this 
slip  of  paper." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Everard,  "  this  comes  of  some  of  your 
exalted  ideas  of  loyalty,  which,  excellent  within  certain  bounds, 
drive  us  mad  when  encouraged  up  to  some  heights.  Do  not 
think,  since  I  must  needs  speak  plainly  with  thee,  that  I  see 
without  sorrow  the  downfall  of  our  ancient  monarchy,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  form  of  government  in  its  stead ;  but 
ought  my  r^ret  for  the  past  to  prevent  my  acquiescing  and 
aiding  in  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  settle  the  future  I  The 
royal  cause  is  ruined,  hadst  thou  and  every  cavalier  in  England 
sworn  the  contrary ;  ruined,  not  to  rise  again — for  many  a  day 
at  least.  The  Parliament,  so  often  draughted  and  drained  of 
those  who  were  courageous  enough  to  maintain  their  own  free- 
dom of  opinion,  is  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of  statesmen,  who 
have  lost  the  respect  of  the  people  from  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  have  held  the  supreme  management  of  affairs. 
They  cannot  stand  long  tmless  they  were  to  reduce  the  army ; 
and  the  army,  late  servants,  are  now  masters,  and  will  refuse  to 
be  reduced.  They  know  their  strength,  and  that  they  may  be 
an  army  subsisting  on  pay  and  free  quarters  throughout  England 
as  long  as  they  will.  I  tell  thee,  Wildrake,  unless  we  look  to 
the  only  man  who  can  rule  and  manage  them,  we  may  expect 
militaiy  law  throughout  the  land ;  and  I,  for  mine  own  part, 
look  for  any  preservation  of  our  privileges  that  may  be  vouch- 
safed to  us,  only  through  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  Crom- 
weU,  Now,  you  have  my  secret.  You  are  aware  that  I  am 
not  doing  the  best  I  would,  but  the  best  I  can.  I  wish — not 
so  ardently  as  thou,  perhaps — yet  I  do  wish  that  the  King 
could  have  been  restored  on  good  terms  of  composition,  safe  for 
us  and  for  himself  And  now,  good  Wildrake,  rebel  as  thou 
thinkest  me,  make  me  no  worse  a  rebel  than  an  unwilling  one. 
God  knows,  I  never  laid  aside  love  and  reverence  to  the  King, 
even  in  drawing  my  sword  against  his  ill  advisers." 

"  Ah,  plague  on  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "  that  is  the  very  cant 
of  it — that's  what  you  all  eay.     All  of  you  fought  against  the 
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King  in  pure  love  and  loyalty,  and  not  otherwise.  However, 
I  see  your  drift,  and  I  own  that  I  like  it  better  than  I  expected 
The  army  is  your  bear  now,  and  old  Noll  is  your  bearward ; 
and  you  are  like  a  country  constable,  who  makes  interest  with 
the  bearward  that  he  may  prevent  him  from  letting  bruin  loose. 
Well,  there  may  come  a  day  when  the  sun  will  shine  on  oiur 
side  of  the  fence,  and  thereon  shall  you,  and  all  the  good  fair- 
weather  folks  who  love  the  stronger  party,  come  and  make 
common  cause  with  us." 

Without  much  attending  to  what  his  Mend  said,  Colonel 
Everard  carefully  studied  the  warrant  of  Cromwell  ''  It  is 
bolder  and  more  peremptory  than  I  expected,"  he  said.  "  The 
General  must  feel  himself  strong,  when  he  opposes  his  own 
authority  so  directly  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Parliament." 

"  You  will  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  it  ? "  said  Wildrake. 

"  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  answered  Everard ;  "  but  I  must 
wait  till  I  have  the  assistance  of  the  Mayor,  who,  I  think,  will 
gladly  see  these  fellows  ejected  from  the  Lodge.  I  must  not  go 
altogether  upon  military  authority,  if  possible."  Then,  stepping 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  despatched  a  servant  of  the 
house  in  quest  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  desiring  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  that  Colonel  Everard  desired  to  see  him  with 
as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

"  You  are  sure  he  will  come,  like  a  dog  at  a  whistle,"  said 
Wildrake.  "  The  word  captain,  or  colonel,  makes  the  fat  citizen 
trot  in  these  days,  when  one  sword  is  worth  fifty  corporation 
charters.  But  there  are  dragoons  yonder,  as  well  as  the  grim- 
faced  knave  whom  I  frightened  the  other  evening  when  I  showed 
my  face  in  at  the  window.  Think'st  thou  the  knaves  will  show 
no  rough  play  1 " 

"  The  General's  warrant  will  weigh  more  with  them  than  a 
dozen  acts  of  Parliament,"  said  Everard. — "  But  it  is  time  thou 
eatest,  if  thou  hast  in  truth  ridden  from  Windsor  hither  without 
baiting." 

"I  care  not  about  it,"  said  Wildrake:  "I  tell  thee,  your 
General  gave  me  a  breakfast,  which,  I  think,  will  serve  me  one 
while,  if  I  am  ever  able  to  digest  it.  By  the  mass,  it  lay  so 
heavy  on  my  conscience,  that  I  carried  it  to  church  to  see  if  I 
could  digest  it  there  with  my  other  sins.     But  not  a  whit." 

**  To  diurch  I — to  the  door  of  the  church,  thou  meanest,"  said 
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Everaid.  "  I  know  thy  way — thou  art  ever  wont  to  pull  thy 
hat  off  reTcrently  at  the  threshold ;  but  for  crossing  it,  that  day 
seldom  coraes.'' 

"Well,"  replied  Wildrake,  "and  if  I  do  pull  off  my  castor 
and  kneel,  is  it  not  seemly  to  show  the  same  respects  in  a  church 
which  we  offer  in  a  palace  ]  It  is  a  dainty  matter,  is  it  not,  to 
see  your  Anabaptists,  and  Brownists,  and  the  rest  of  you,  gather 
to  a  sermon  with  as  little  ceremony  as  hogs  to  a  trough  !  But 
here  comes  food,  and  now  for  a  grace,  if  I  can  remember  one." 

Everard  was  too  much  interested  about  the  fate  of  his  uncle 
and  his  fair  cousin,  and  the  prospect  of  restoring  them  to  their 
quiet  home,  under  the  protection  of  that  formidable  truncheon 
which  was  already  regarded  as  the  leading-staff  of  England,  to 
remark,  that  certainly  a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
the  manners  and  outward  behaviour  at  least  of  his  companion. 
His  demeanour  frequently  evinced  a  sort  of  struggle  betwixt 
old  habits  of  indulgence,  and  some  newly  formed  resolutions  of 
abstinence ;  and  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  see  how  often  the 
hand  of  the  neophyte  directed  itself  naturally  to  a  large  black 
leathern  jack,  which  contained  two  double  flagons  of  strong  ale, 
and  how  often,  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  the  better  reflec- 
tions of  the  reformed  toper,  it  seized,  instead,  upon  a  large  ewer 
of  salubrious  and  pure  water. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  task  of  sobriety  was  not 
yet  become  easy,  and  that,  if  it  had  the  recommendation  of  the 
intellectual  portion  of  the  party  who  had  resolved  upon  it,  the 
outward  man  yielded  a  reluctant  and  restive  compliance.  But 
honest  Wildrake  had  been  dreadfully  frightened  at  the  course 
proposed  to  him  by  Cromwell,  and,  with  a  feeling  not  peculiar 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  had  formed  a  solemn  resolution  within 
lus  own  mind,  that,  if  he  came  off  safe  and  with  honour  from 
this  dangerous  interview,  he  would  show  lus  sense  of  Heaven's 
favour,  by  renouncing  some  of  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset 
him,  and  especially  that  of  intemperance,  to  which,  like  many 
of  his  wild  compeers,  he  was  too  much  addicted. 

This  resolution,  or  vow,  was  partly  prudential  as  well  as  reli- 
gious ;  for  it  occurred  to  him  as  veiy  possible,  that  some  matters 
of  a  difficult  and  delicate  nature  might  be  thrown  into  his  hands 
at  the  present  emergency,  during  the  conduct  of  which  it  would 
1>e  fitting  for  him  to  act  by  some  better  oracle  than  that  of  the 
Bottel,  celehmted  by  Ral)elais.     In  full  compliance  with  thia 
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prudent  detennination,  he  touched  neither  the  ale  nor  the  brandy 
which  were  placed  before  him,  and  declined  peremptorily  the  sack 
with  which  his  friend  would  have  garnished  the  board.  Never- 
theless, just  as  the  boy  removed  the  trenchers  and  napkins, 
together  with  the  large  black  jack  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  one  or  two  steps  on  lus  way  to  the  door,  the 
sinewy  arm  of  the  cavalier,  which  seemed  to  elongate  itself  on 
purpose  (as  it  extended  far  beyond  the  folds  of  the  threadbare 
jacket),  arrested  the  progress  of  the  retiring  Ganymede,  and  seiz- 
ing on  the  black-jack,  conveyed  it  to  the  lipe,  which  were  gently 
breathing  forth  tiie  aspiration,  ''  D — ^n — I  mean.  Heaven  foigive 
me — we  are  poor  creatures  of  clay — one  modest  sip  must  be  per- 
mitted to  our  frailty." 

So  murmuring,  he  glued  the  huge  flagon  to  his  lips,  and  as 
the  head  was  slowly  and  gradually  inclined  backwaitls,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  right  hand  elevated  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher, 
Everard  had  great  doubts  whether  the  drinker  and  the  cup  were 
likely  to  part  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  person  of  the  former.  Roger  Wildrake  stinted, 
however,  when,  by  a  moderate  computation,  he  had  swallowed 
at  one  draught  about  a  quart  and  a  half. 

He  then  replaced  it  on  the  salver,  fetched  a  long  breath  to 
refresh  his  lungs,  bade  the  boy  get  him  gone  with  the  rest  of  the 
liquors,  in  a  tone  which  inferr^  some  dread  of  his  constancy, 
and  then,  turning  to  his  friend  Everard,  he  expatiated  in  praise 
of  moderation,  observing,  that  the  mouthful  which  he  had  just 
taken  had  been  of  more  service  to  him  than  if  he  had  remained 
quaffing  healths  at  table  for  four  hours  together. 

His  friend  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  help  being  privately 
of  opinion  that  Wildrake's  temperance  had  done  as  much  execu- 
tion on  the  tankard  in  his  single  draught,  as  some  more  moderate 
topers  might  have  effected  if  they  had  sat  sipping  for  an  evening. 
But  the  subject  was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the  landlord, 
who  came  to  announce  to  his  honour  Colonel  Everard,  that  the 
worshipful  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  with  the  Rev.  Master  Hold* 
enough,  was  come  to  wait  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 

Here  we  haye  one  head 
Upon  two  bodies — ^your  two-headed  bullock 
Is  but  an  ass  to  sudi  a  prodigy. 

These  two  have  but  one  meaning,  thought,  and  counsel ; 
And,  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoke  out, 
The  four  legs  scrape  assrat  to  it. 

Old  Pult. 

In  the  goodly  form  of  the  honest  Mayor,  there  was  a  hustling 
mixture  of  importance  and  emharrassment,  like  the  deportment 
of  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  an  important  part  to 
act,  if  he  could  but  exactly  discover  what  that  part  was.  But 
both  were  mingled  with  much  pleasure  at  seeing  Ererard,  and 
he  frequently  repeated  his  welcomes  and  all-hails  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  attend  to  what  that  gentleman  said  in  reply. 

"  Good,  worthy  Colonel,  you  are  indeed  a  desirable  sight  to 
Woodstock  at  all  times,  being,  as  I  may  say,  almost  our  towns- 
man, as  you  have  dwelt  so  much  and  so  long  at  the  palace. 
Truly,  the  matter  begins  almost  to  pass  my  wit,  though  I  have 
transacted  the  affairs  of  this  borough  for  many  a  long  day ;  and 
you  are  come  to  my  assistance  like,  like" 

"  Tanquam  Deus  ex  machinal  as  the  Ethnic  poet  hath  it,''  said 
Master  Holdenough,  "  although  I  do  not  often  quote  from  such 
books. — Indeed,  Master  Markham  Everard, — or  worthy  Colonel, 
as  I  ought  rather  to  say — you  are  simply  the  most  welcome 
man  who  has  come  to  Woodstock  since  the  days  of  old  King 
Hany." 

"  I  had  some  business  with  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
Colonel,  addressing  the  Mayor ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  should 
so  happen  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may  find  occasion  to  pleasure 
you  or  your  worthy  pastor." 

"  No  question  you  can  do  so,  good  sir ; "  interposed  Master 
Holdenough  ;  "  you  have  the  heart,  sir,  and  you  have  the  hand ; 
and  we  are  much  in  want  of  good  counsel,  and  that  from  a  man 
of  action.  I  am  aware,  worthy  Colonel,  that  you  and  your 
worthy  father  have  ever  borne  yourselves  in  these  turmoils  like 
men  of  a  truly  Christian  and  moderate  spirit,  striving  to  pour 
oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  land,  which  some  would  rub  with 
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Yitriol  and  pepper ;  and  we  know  jon  are  fiuthfol  children  of 
that  church  which  we  have  reformed  from  its  papistical  and  pre- 
latical  tenets." 

"  My  good  and  reverend  friend,**  said  Everard,  "  I  respect  the 
piety  and  learning  of  many  of  your  teachers ;  but  I  am  also 
for  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men.  I  neither  side  with  sec- 
taries, nor  do  I  desire  to  see  them  the  object  of  suppression  by 
violwice." 

"  Sir,  sir/*  said  the  Presbyterian,  hastily, ''  all  this  hath  a  fair 
sound ;  but  I  would  you  should  think  what  a  fine  ootmtry  and 
church  we  are  like  to  have  of  it,  amidst  the  errors,  blasphemies, 
and  schisms,  which  are  daily  introduced  into  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  England,  so  that  worthy  Master  Edwards,  in  his 
Ckuigrena,  declareth,  that  our  native  country  is  about  to  become 
the  very  sink  and  cesspool  of  all  schisms,  heresies,  blasphemies, 
and  confrisions,  as  the  army  of  Hannibal  was  said  to  be  the 
refuse  of  all  nations — Golluvies  omnium  gentium. — Believe  me, 
worthy  Colonel,  that  they  of  the  Honourable  House  view  all  this 
over  lightly,  and  with  the  winking  connivance  of  old  EIL  These 
instructors,  the  schismatics,  shoulder  the  orthodox  ministers  out 
of  their  pulpits,  thrust  themselves  into  families,  and  break  up 
the  peace  thereof,  stealing  away  men's  hearts  from  the  esta- 
blished &ith.*' 

"  My  good  Master  Holdenough,'*  replied  the  Colonel,  inter- 
rupting the  zealous  preacher,  *'  there  is  ground  of  sorrow  for 
all  these  unhappy  discords ;  and  I  hold  with  you,  that  the  fieiy 
spirits  of  the  present  time  have  raised  men's  minds  at  once 
above  sober-minded  and  sincere  religion,  and  above  decorum 
and  common  sense.  But  there  is  no  help  save  patience.  En- 
thusiasm is  a  stream  that  may  foam  off  in  its  own  time,  whereas 
it  is  sure  to  bear  down  every  barrier  which  is  directly  opposed 
to  it. — But  what  are  these  schismatical  proceedings  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose  1" 

"  Why,  partly  this,  sir,**  said  Holdenough,  "  although  perhaps 
you  may  make  less  of  it  than  I  should  have  thought  b^ore  we 
met — I  was  myself — I,  Nehemiah  Holdenough  [he  added  con- 
sequentially], was  forcibly  expelled  from  my  own  pulpit,  even  as 
a  man  should  have  been  thrust  out  of  his  own  house,  by  an  alien, 
and  an  infruder — a  wol^  who  was  not  at  the  trouble  even  to 
put  on  sheep's  clothing,  but  came  in  his  native  wolfish  attire  of 
buff  and  bandoleer,  and  held  forth  in  my  stead  to  the  people, 
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who  are  to  me  as  a  flock  to  the  lawful  sh^herd.  It  la  too  tnie^ 
sir — Master  Mayor  saw  it,  and  strove  to  take  such  order  to 
prevent  it  as  man  might,  though,"  turning  to  the  Mayor,  "I 
think  still  you  might  have  striven  a  little  more." 

'*  Gk)od  now,  good  Master  Holdenough,  do  not  let  us  go  back 
on  that  question,"  said  the  Mayor.  "  Guy  of  Warwick,  or  Beyis 
of  Hampton,  might  do  something  with  this  generation;  but 
truly,  they  are  too  many  and  too  strong  for  the  Mayor  of 
Woodstock." 

"  I  think  Master  Mayor  speaks  very  good  sense,"  said  the 
Oolonel ;  "  if  the  Independents  are  not  allowed  to  preach,  I  fear 
me  they  will  not  fight ; — and  then  if  you  were  to  have  uiother 
rising  of  cavaliers ) " 

"  There  are  worse  folks  may  rise  than  cavaliers,"  said  Hold- 
enough. 

"  How,  sir  ? "  replied  Colonel  Everard.  "  Let  me  remind  you, 
Master  Holdenough,  that  is  no  safe  language  in  the  present  state 
of  the  nation." 

"  I  say,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  "  there  are  worse  folk  may 
rise  than  cavaliers ;  said  I  will  prove  what  I  say.  The  devil  is 
worse  than  the  worst  cavalier  that  ever  drank  a  health,  or  swore 
an  oath — and  the  devil  has  arisen  at  Woodstock  Lodge ! " 

"  Ay,  truly  hath  he,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  bodily  and  visibly,  in 
figure  and  form — ^An  awful  time  we  live  in  1 " 

"  Gentlemen,  I  really  know  not  how  I  am  to  understand  you," 
said  Everard. 

"  Why,  it  was  even  about  the  devil  we  came  to  speak  with 
you,"  said  the  Mayor ;  "  but  the  worthy  minister  is  always  so 
hot  upon  the  sectaries  " 

"  Which  are  the  devil's  brats,  and  nearly  akin  to  him,"  said 
Master  Holdenough.  '*  But  true  it  is,  that  the  growth  of  these 
sects  has  brought  up  the  Evil  One  even  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  look  after  his  own  interest,  where  he  finds  it  most 
thriving." 

"  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Oolonel,  "  if  you  speak  figura- 
tively, I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  skill  sufficient  to  temper  these  religious  heats.  But  if 
you  design  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  actual  apparition  of 
the  devil,  I  presume  to  think  that  you,  with  your  doctrine  and 
your  learning,  would  be  a  fitter  match  for  Mm  than  a  soldier 
like  me." 
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''Trae,  sir;  and  I  have  that  confidence  m  the  comnussion 
which  I  hold,  that  I  would  take  the  field  against  the  foul  fiend 
without  a  moment's  delay,"  said  Holdenough ;  "  but  the  place 
in  which  he  hath  of  late  appeared,  being  Woodstock,  is  fiUed 
with  those  dangerous  and  impious  persons,  of  whom  I  have 
been  but  now  complaining ;  and  though,  confident  in  my  own 
resources,  I  dare  venture  in  disputation  with  their  Great  Master 
himself;  yet,  without  your  protection,  most  worthy  Colonel,  I 
see  not  tlutt  I  may  with  produce  trust  myself  with  the  tossing 
and  goring  ox  Desborough,  or  the  bloody  and  devouring  bear 
Harrison,  or  the  cold  and  poisonous  snake  Bletson — ^all  of  whom 
are  now  at  the  Lodge,  doing  license  and  taking  spoil  as  they 
think  meet ;  and,  as  all  men  say,  the  devil  has  come  to  make 
a  fourth  with  them." 

"  In  good  truth,  worthy  and  noble  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  it 
is  even  as  Master  Holdenough  says — our  privileges  are  declared 
void,  our  cattle  seized  in  the  very  pastures.  They  talk  of  cut- 
ting down  and  disparking  the  fleur  Chase,  which  has  been  so 
long  the  pleasure  of  so  many  kings,  and  making  Woodstock  of 
as  little  note  as  any  paltry  village.  I  assure  you  we  heard  of 
your  arrival  with  joy,  and  wondered  at  your  keeping  yourself 
80  dose  in  your  lodgings.  We  know  no  one  save  your  father 
or  you,  that  are  like  to  stand  the  poor  burgesses'  Mend  in  this 
extremity,  since  almost  all  the  gentry  around  are  malignants, 
and  under  sequestration.  We  trust,  ther^ore,  you  will  make 
strong  intercession  in  our  behalf." 

"  Certainly,  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  saw  him- 
self with  pleasure  anticipated;  "it  was  my  veiy  purpose  to 
have  interfered  in  this  matter ;  and  I  did  but  keep  myself  alone 
until  I  should  be  furnished  with  some  authority  from  the  Lord- 
General." 

'*  Powers  from  the  Lord-General ! "  said  the  Mayor,  thrusting 
the  clergyman  with  his  elbow — "  Dost  thou  hear  that  1 — ^What 
cock  wiQ  fight  that  cock  1  We  shall  carry  it  now  over  their 
necks,  and  Woodstock  shall  be  brave  Woodstock  still  I " 

"  Keep  thine  elbow  from  my  side,  friend,"  said  Holdenough, 
annoyed  by  the  action  which  the  Mayor  had  suited  to  his  words ; 
"  and  may  the  Lord  send  that  Cromwell  prove  not  as  sharp  to 
the  people  of  England  as  thy  bones  against  my  person  1  Yet 
I  approve  that  we  should  use  his  authority  to  stop  the  course 
of  these  men's  proceedings." 
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'^ Let  UB  set  out,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  ^and  I  troBt 
we  shall  find  the  gentians  reasonable  and  obedient." 

The  functionaries,  laic  and  clerical,  assented  with  much  joy ; 
and  the  Oolonel  required  and  received  Wildrake's  assistance  in 
putting  on  his  cloak  and  rapier,  as  if  he  had  been  the  dependent 
whose  part  he  acted.  The  cavalier  contrived,  however,  while  doing 
him  these  menial  offices,  to  give  his  friend  a  shrewd  pinch,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  footing  of  secret  equality  betwixt  them. 

The  Oolonel  was  saluted,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets, 
by  many  of  the  anxious  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  consider  his 
intervention  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  saving  their  fine 
Park,  and  the  rights  of  the  corporation,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
from  ruin  and  confiscation. 

As  they  entered  the  Park,  the  Colonel  asked  his  Qompankms, 
'^What  is  this  you  say  of  apparitions  being  seen  amongst 
them?" 

"Why,  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "you  know  yourself 
that  Woodstock  was  always  haunted  ? " 

"  I  have  lived  therein  many  a  day,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and 
I  know  that  I  never  saw  the  least  sign  of  it,  although  idle  people 
spoke  of  the  house  as  they  do  of  all  old  mansions,  and  gave  the 
apartments  ghosts  and  spectres  to  fill  up  the  places  of  as  many 
of  the  deceased  great  as  had  ever  dwelt  there." 

"  Nay,  but,  good  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  trust  you 
have  not  reached  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  times,  and  become 
indifferent  to  the  testimony  in  favour  of  apparitions,  which 
appears  so  conclusive  to  all  but  atheists,  and  advocates  for 
witches  I" 

"I  would  not  absolutely  disbelieve  what  is  so  generally 
affirmed,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  but  my  reason  leads  me  to  doubt 
most  of  the  stories  which  I  have  heard  of  this  sort,  and  my  own 
experience  never  went  to  confirm  any  of  them." 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,"  said  Holdenough,  "  there  was  always  a 
demon  of  one  or  the  other  species  about  this  Woodstock.  Not 
a  man  or  woman  in  the  town  but  has  heard  stories  of  appari- 
tions in  the  forest,  or  about  the  old  castle.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
pack  of  hounds,  that  sweep  along,  and  the  whoops  and  hoUoos 
of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  winding  of  horns  and  the  galk^Hng 
of  horse,  which  is  heard  as  if  first  more  distant,  and  then  dose 
around  you — and  then  anon  it  is  a  solitaiy  huntsman,  who  asks 
if  you  can  tell  him  which  way  the  stag  has  gone.     He  is  always 
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dressed  in  green ;  but  the  fashion  of  his  clothes  is  some  five 
hundred  jears  old.  This  is  what  we  call  Demon  Mmdianum — 
the  noonday  spectre." 

"  My  worthy  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have 
lived  at  Woodstock  many  seasons,  and  have  traversed  the  Chsae 
at  all  hours.  Trust  me,  what  you  hear  from  the  villagers  is  the 
growth  of  their  idle  folly  and  superstition." 

"  Colonel,"  replied  Holdenough,  "  a  negative  proves  nothing. 
What  signifies,  craving  your  pardon,  that  you  have  not  seen 
anything,  be  it  earthly  or  be  it  of  tie  other  world,  to  detract 
from  the  evidence  of  a  score  of  people  who  have? — ^And  be- 
sides, there  is  the  Demon  Noctumum — the  being  that  walketh 
by  night ;  he  has  been  among  these  Independents  and  schismatics 
last  night.  Ay,  Colonel,  you  may  stare ;  but  it  is  even  so— they 
may  try  whether  he  will  mend  ^eir  gifts,  as  they  profanely  call 
them,  of  exposition  and  prayer.  No,  sir,  I  trow,  to  master  the 
foul  fiend  there  goeth  some  competent  knowledge  of  theology,  and 
an  acquaintance  of  the  humane  letters,  ay,  and  a  regular  clerical 
education  and  clerical  calling." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,"  said  the  Colonel,  ^*  the  efficacy 
of  your  qualifications  to  lay  the  devil ;  but  still  I  think  some 
odd  mistake  has  occasioned  this  confusion  amongst  them,  if  there 
has  any  such  in  reality  existed.  Desborough  is  a  blockhead,  to 
be  sure ;  and  Harrison  is  fanatic  enough  to  believe  anything. 
But  there  is  Bletson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believes  nothing. — 
What  do  you  know  of  this  matter,  good  Master  Mayor  1 " 

"  In  sooth,  and  it  was  Master  Bletson  who  gave  the  first 
alarm,"  replied  the  magistrate ;  "  or,  at  least,  the  first  distinct 
one*  You  see,  sir,  I  was  in  bed  with  my  wife,  and  no  one  else ; 
and  I  was  as  fast  asleep  as  a  man  can  desire  to  be  at  two  hours 
after  midnight,  when,  behold  you,  they  came  knocking  at  my 
bedroom  door,  to  tell  me  there  was  an  alarm  in  Woodstock,  and 
that  the  bell  of  the  Lodge  was  ringing  at  that  dead  hour  pf  the 
night  as  hard  as  ever  it  rung  when  it  called  the  court  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  but  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ? "  said  the  Colonel 

"  You  shall  hear,  worthy  Colonel,  you  shall  hear,"  answered 
the  Mayor,  waving  his  hand  with  dignity ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  wiU  not  be  hurried  out  of  their  own  pace. 
''  So  Mrs.  Mayor  would  have  persuaded  me,  in  her  love  and 
afiection,  poor  wretch,  that  to  rise  at  such  an  hour  out  of  my 
own  warm  bed,  was  like  to  bring  on  my  old  complaint  the  lum- 
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bagOy  and  tliAt  I  should  send  the  people  to  Alderman  Dntton. — 
Alderman  Devil,  Mrs.  Mayor,  said  I ; — I  beg  your  reverence's 
pardon  for  using  such  a  phrase — ^Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
He  a-bed  when  the  town  is  on  fire,  and  the  cavaliers  up,  and 
the  devil  to  pay  ? — I  beg  pardon  again,  parson. — But  here  we 
are  before  the  gate  of  the  Palace;  will  it  not  please  you  to 
cuter?" 

**  I  would  first  hear  the  end  of  your  stoiy,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
'*  that  is,  Master  Mayor,  if  it  happens  to  have  an  end." 

"  Everything  hath  an  end,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  and  that  which 
we  call  a  pudding  hath  two. — ^Your  worship  will  forgive  me  for 
being  facetious.  Where  was  1 1 — Oh,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
put  on  my  red  plush  breeches,  with  the  blue  nether  stocks,  for  1 
always  make  a  point  of  being  dressed  suitably  to  my  dignify, 
night  and  day,  summer  or  winter.  Colonel  Everard ;  and  I  took 
the  Constable  along  with  me,  in  case  the  alarm  should  be  raised 
by  night-walkers  or  thieves,  and  called  up  worthy  Master  Hold- 
enough  out  of  his  bed,  in  case  it  shoidd  turn  out  to  be  the  deviL 
And  so  I  thought  I  was  provided  for  the  worst,  and  so  away  we 
came ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  soldiers  who  came  to  the  town  with 
Master  Tomkhis,  who  had  been  called  to  arms,  came  marching 
down  to  Woodstock  as  fast  as  their  feet  would  cany  them ;  so 
I  gave  our  people  the  sign  to  let  them  pass  us,  and  outmarch  us, 
as  it  were,  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason." 

"  I  will  be  satisfied,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  "  with  one  good 
reason.  You  desired  the  red-coats  shoidd  have  the  first  of  the 
frayl" 

"  True,  sir,  very  true ; — and  also  that  they  should  have  the 
last  of  it,  in  respect  that  fighting  ia  their  especial  business. 
However,  we  came  on  at  a  slow  pace,  as  men  who  are  deter- 
mined to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or  favour,  when  suddenly 
we  saw  something  white  haste  away  up  the  avenue  towards  the 
town,  when  six  of  our  constables  and  assistants  fled  at  once,  as 
conceiving  it  to  be  an  apparition  called  the  White  Woman  of 
Woodstock." 

"  Look  you  there.  Colonel,"  said  Master  Holdenough ;  "  I  told 
you  there  were  demons  of  more  kinds  than  one,  which  haunt 
the  ancient  scenes  of  royal  debauchery  and  cruelty." 

"  I  hope  you  stood  your  own  ground,  Master  Mayor  1 "  said 
the  Colonel 

**  I — yes — most  assuredly — that  is,  1  did  not,  strictly  speak- 
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ingj  keep  my  ground ;  bat  the  town-dwk  and  I  retreated — 
retreated,  Colonel,  and  without  confusion  or  dishonour,  and  took 
post  behind  worthy  Master  Holdenough,  who,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  lion,  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  supposed  spectre,  and 
attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin  as  might  have  scared 
the  devil  himself,  and  thereby  plainly  discovered  that  it  was  no 
devil  at  all,  nor  white  woman,  neither  woman  of  any  colour, 
but  worshipful  Master  Bletson,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  hither  upon  this 
unhappy  sequestration  of  the  Wood,  Chase,  and  Lodge  of  Wood- 
stocf 

*'  And  this  was  all  you  saw  of  the  demon  ? "  said  the  Colonel 

"  Truly,  yes,"  answered  the  Mayor ;  "  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
see  more.  However,  we  conveyed  Master  Bletson,  as  in  duty 
bound,  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  he  was  ever  maundering  by  the 
way  how  that  he  met  a  party  of  scarlet  devils  incarnate  march- 
ing down  to  the  Lodge ;  but,  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  must  have 
been  the  Independent  dragoons  who  had  just  pa^ed  us." 

*'  And  more  incarnate  devils  I  would  never  wish  to  see,"  said 
Wildrake,  who  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  His  voice,  so 
suddenly  heard,  showed  how  much  the  Mayor's  nerves  were 
still  alarmed,  for  he  started  and  jumped  aside  with  an  alacrity 
of  which  no  one  would  at  first  sight  suppose  a  man  of  his  portly 
dignity  to  have  been  capable.  Everard  imposed  silence  on  his 
intrusive  attendant ;  and,  desirous  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  this 
strange  story,  requested  the  Mayor  to  tell  him  how  the  matter 
ended,  and  whether  they  stopped  the  supposed  spectre. 

"  Truly,  worthy  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  Master  Holdenough  was 
quite  venturous  upon  confronting,  as  it  were,  the  devil,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  appear  imder  the  real  form  of  Master  Joshua 
Bletson,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Littlefaith." 

"  In  sooth.  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  divine,  "  I  were  strangely 
ignoruit  of  my  own  commission  and  its  immunities,  if  I  were 
to  value  opposing  myself  to  Satan,  or  any  Independent  in  his 
likeness,  sIl  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  Him  I  serve,  I  do  defy, 
spit  at,  and  trample  imder  my  feet ;  and  because  Master  May<»r 
is  something  tedious,  I  will  briefly  inform  your  honour  that  we 
saw  little  of  the  Enemy  that  night,  save  what  Master  Bletson 
said  in  the  first  feeling  of  his  terrors,  and  save  what  we  might 
collect  from  the  disordered  appearance  of  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Desborough  and  M%)or-General  Harrison." 

VOL.  XXI.  K 
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"  And  what  plight  were  they  in,  I  pray  you  ? "  demanded  the 
ColoneL 

"Why,  worthy  sir,  every  one  might  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  fight  wherein  they  had  not 
been  honoured  with  perfect  victory ;  seeing  that  Greneral  Har- 
rison was  stalking  up  and  down  the  parlour,  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  talking  to  himself,  his  doublet  unbuttoned, 
his  points  untrussed,  his  garters  loose,  and  like  to  throw  him 
down  as  he  now  and  then  trod  on  them,  and  gaping  and  grin- 
ning like  a  mad  player.  And  yonder  sat  Desborough  with  a  dry 
pottle  of  sack  before  him,  which  he  had  just  emptied,  and  which, 
though  the  element  in  which  he  trusted,  had  not  restored  him 
sense  enough  to  speak,  or  courage  enough  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 
He  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  forsooth,  as  if  it  would  of  itself  make 
battle  against  the  Evil  One ;  but  I  peered  over  his  shoulder,  . 
and,  alas !  the  good  gentleman  held  the  bottom  of  the  page 
uppermost.  It  was  as  if  one  of  your  musketeers,  noble  and 
valued  sir,  were  to  present  the  butt  of  his  piece  at  the  enemy 
instead  of  the  muzzle — ha,  ha,  ha !  it  was  a  sight  to  judge  of 
schismatics  by ;  both  in  point  of  head,  and  in  point  of  heart,  in 
point  of  skill,  and  in  point  of  courage. — Oh  !  Colonel,  then  was 
the  time  to  see  the  true  character  of  an  authorised  pastor  of  souls 
over  those  unhappy  men,  who  leap  into  the  fold  without  due  and 
legal  authority,  and  will,  forsooth,  preach,  teach,  and  exhort,  and 
blasphemously  term  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  saltless  porridge 
and  dry  chips  ! " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  danger,  rever- 
end sir ;  but  I  would  fain  know  of  what  nature  it  was,  and  from 
whence  it  was  to  be  apprehended  ] " 

**  Was  it  for  me  to  make  such  inquiry  1 "  said  the  clergyman, 
triumphantly.  "  Is  it  for  a  brave  soldier  to  number  his  enemies, 
or  inquire  from  what  quarter  they  are  to  come  1  No,  sir,  I  was 
there  with  match  lighted,  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and  my  harque- 
buss  shouldered,  to  encounter  as  many  devils  as  hell  could  pour 
in,  were  they  countless  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  and  although 
thev  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  Papists  talk  of 
the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony — pshaw  !  let  them  double  all  the 
myriads  which  the  brain  of  a  crazy  Dutch  painter  hath  invented, 
and  you  will  find  a  poor  Presbyterian  divine — I  will  answer  for 
one  at  least, — who,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but  his  Master's, 
will  receive  the  assault  in  such  sort,  that  far  from  returning 
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against  him  as  against  yonder  poor  hound,  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  he  will  at  once  pack  them  off  as  with  a 
vengeance  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Assyria  1'' 

"  Still,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  pray  to  know  whether  you  saw 
anything  upon  which  to  exercise  your  pious  learning  ? " 

"Saw?"  answered  the  divine;  "no,  truly,  I  saw  nothing, 
nor  did  I  look  for  anything.  Thieves  will  not  attack  well-armed 
travellers,  nor  wiU  devils  or  evil  spirits  come  against  one  who 
bears  in  his  bosom  the  word  of  truth  in  the  very  language  in 
which  it  was  first  dictated.  No,  sir ;  they  shun  a  divine  who 
can  understand  the  holy  teict,  as  a  crow  is  said  to  keep  wide  of 
a  gun  loaded  with  hailshot." 

They  had  walked  a  little  way  back  upon  their  road  to  give 
time  for  this  conversation ;  and  the  Colonel,  perceiving  it  was 
about  to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  real  cause  of 
alarm  on  the  preceding  night,  turned  round,  and,  observing  it 
was  time  they  should  go  to  the  Lodge,  began  to  move  in  that 
direction  with  his  three  companions. 

It  had  now  become  dark,  and  the  towers  of  Woodstock  arose 
high  above  the  umbrageous  shroud  which  the  forest  spread 
around  the  ancient  and  venerable  mansion.  From  one  of  the 
highest  turrets,  which  could  still  be  distinguished  as  it  rose 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  there  gleamed  a  light  like  that  of 
a  candle  within  the  building.  The  Mayor  stopped  short,  and 
catching  fast  hold  of  the  divine,  and  then  of  Colonel  Everard, 
exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  and  hasty,  but  suppressed  tone, 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  light?" 

"  Ay,  marry  do  I,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  and  what  does 
that  matter  V--~&  light  in  a  garret-room  of  such  an  old  mansion 
as  Woodstock  is  no  subject  of  wonder,  I  trow." 

"  But  a  light  firom  Rosamond's  Tower  is  surely  so,"  said  the 
Mayor. 

"  True,"  said  the  Colonel,  something  surprised,  when,  after  a 
careful  examination,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  worthy  magis- 
trate's coigecture  was  right.  "That  is  indeed  Eosamond's 
Tower ;  and  as  the  drawbridge  by  which  it  was  accessible  has 
been  destroyed  for  centuries,  it  b  hard  to  say  what  chance  could 
have  lighted  a  lamp  in  such  an  inaccessible  place." 

"  That  light  bums  with  no  earthly  fuel,"  said  the  Mayor ; 
"  neither  from  whale  nor  olive  oil,  nor  bees-wax,  nor  mutton- 
suet  either.     I  dealt  in  these  commodities,  Colonel,  before  1 
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went  into  my  present  line;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  could 
distinguish  the  sort  of  light  they  give,  one  from  another,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  yonder  turret — Look  you,  that  is  no 
earthly  flame. — See  you  not  something  blue  and  reddish  upon 
the  edges  ? — that  bodes  full  well  where  it  comes  from. — Colonel, 
in  my  opinion  we  had  better  go  back  to  sup  at  the  town, 
and  leave  the  devil  and  the  red-coats  to  settle  their  matters 
together  for  to-night ;  and  then,  when  we  come  back  the  next 
morning,  we  will  have  a  pull  with  the  party  that  chances  to 
keep  afield." 

"You  will  do  as  you  please,  Master  Mayor," said  Everard, 
"  but  my  duty  requires  me  that  I  should  see  the  Commissioners 
to-night." 

"  And  mine  requires  me  to  see  the  Foul  Fi^d,"  said  Master 
Holdenough,  "  if  he  dare  make  himself  visible  to  ma  I  wonder 
not  that,  knowing  who  is  approaching,  he  betakes  himself  to 
the  very  citadel,  Uie  inner  and  the  last  defences  of  this  ancient 
and  haunted  mansion.  He  is  dainty,  I  warrant  you,  and  must 
dwell  where  is  a  relish  of  luxury  and  murder  about  the  walls  of 
his  chamber.  In  yonder  turret  sinned  Rosamond,  and  in  yonder 
turret  she  su£fered;  and  there  she  sits,  or  more  likely,  the 
Enemy  in  her  shape,  as  I  have  heard  true  men  of  Woodstock 
tell  I  wait  on  you,  good  Colonel — Master  Mayor  will  do  as  he 
pleases.  The  strong  man  hath  fortified  himself  in  his  dwelling- 
house,  but,  lo,  there  cometh  another  stronger  than  h%" 

"  For  me,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  who  am  as  unlearned  as  I  am 
unwarlike,  I  will  not  engage  either  with  the  Powers  of  the 
Earth,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air,  and  I  would  we 
were  again  at  Woodstock ! — and  hark  ye,  good  fellow,"  slapping 
Wildrake  on  the  shoulder,  "  I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  sMUing 
wet  and  a  shilling  dry  if  thou  wilt  go  back  with  me." 

"  Gadzookers,  Master  Mayor,"  said  Wildrake,  neither  flattered 
by  the  magistrate's  familiarity  of  address,  nor  captivated  hj  his 
munificence — "  I  wonder  who  the  de^  made  you  and  me 
fellows  1  and,  besides,  do  you  think  I  would  go  back  to  Wood- 
stock with  your  worshipfUl  cod's-head,  when,  by  good  manage- 
ment, I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair  Rosamond,  and  see  whether  she 
was  that  choice  and  incomparable  piece  of  ware,  which  the 
world  has  been  told  of  by  rhymers  and  ballad-makers  1 " 

"Speak  less  lightly  and  wantonly,  friend,"  said  the  divine; 
"  we  are  to  resist  the  devi)  that  he  may  flee  from  us,  and  not  to 
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tamper  with  him,  or  enter  into  his  oounsek,  or  traffic  with  the 
merchandise  of  his  great  Vanity  Fair." 

"  Mind  what  the  good  man  says,  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  and  take  heed  another  time  how  thou  dost  suffer  thy  wit  to 
outrun  discretion." 

^  I  am  beholden  to  the  reverend  gentleman  for  his  advice/' 
answered  Wildrake,  upon  whose  tongue  it  was  difficult  to  im- 
pose any  curb  whatever,  even  when  his  own  safety  rendered  it 
most  desirable.  '^But,  gadzookers,  let  him  have  had  what 
experience  he  will  in  fighting  with  the  devil,  he  never  saw  one 
80  black  as  I  had  a  tussle  with — ^not  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  How,  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  who  understood  every- 
thing lit^^y  when  apparitions  were  mentioned,  "  have  you  had 
so  late  a  visitation  of  Satan  ?  Believe  me,  then,  that  I  wonder 
why  thou  darest  to  entertain  his  name  so  often  and  so  lightly, 
as  I  see  thou  dost  use  it  in  thy  ordinary  discourse.  But  when 
and  where  didst  thou  see  the  Evil  One  ? " 

Everard  hastily  inteq)osed,  lest  by  something  yet  more 
strongly  alluding  to  Cromwell,  his  imprudent  squire  should, 
in  mere  wantonness,  betray  his  interview  with  the  Greneral. 
'^The  young  man  raves,"  he  said,  "of  a  dream  which  he 
had  the  other  night,  when  he  and  I  slept  together  in  Victor 
Lee's  chamber,  belonging  to  the  Banger's  apartments  at  the 
Lodge." 

"  Thanks  for  help  at  a  pinch,  good  patron,"  said  Wildrake, 
whispering  into  Everard's  ear,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
shake  him  off — "  a  fib  never  failed  a  fanatic." 

''You  also  spoke  something  too  lightly  of  these  matters, 
considering  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand,  worthy  Colonel," 
said  the  Presbyterian  divine.  "Believe  me,  the  young  man 
thy  servant  was  more  likely  to  see  visions  than  to  dream  merely 
idle  dreams  in  that  apartment ;  for  I  have  always  heard,  that, 
next  to  Rosamond's  Tower,  in  which,  as  I  said,  she  played  the 
wanton,  and  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  Victor 
Lee's  diamber  was  the  place  in  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock  more 
peculiarly  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits. — I  pray  you,  young  man, 
tell  me  this  dream  or  vision  of  yours." 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Wildrake — then  addressing 
his  patron,  who  began  to  interfere,  he  said,  "Tush,  sh:,  you 
have  had  the  discourse  for  an  hour,  and  why  should  not  I  hold 
forth  in  my  turn  1    By  this  darkness,  if  you  keep  me  silent  any 
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longer,  I  will  turn  independent  preacher,  and  stand  up  in  jom 
despite  for  the  freedom  of  private  judgment — And  so,  reverend 
sir,  I  was  dreaming  of  a  carnal  divertisement  called  a  bull- 
baiting  ;  and  methought  they  were  venturing  dogs  at  head,  as 
merrily  as  e'er  I  saw  them  at  Tutbury  bull-running ;  and  me- 
thought I  heard  some  one  say,  there  was  the  devil  come  to 
have  a  sight  of  the  bull-ring.  Well,  I  thought  that,  gadswoons, 
I  would  have  a  peep  at  his  Infernal  Majesty.  So  I  looked, 
and  there  was  a  butcher  in  greasy  woollen,  with  his  steel  by  his 
side  ;  but  he  was  none  of  the  devil.  And  there  was  a  drunken 
cavalier,  with  his  mouth  full  of  oaths,  and  his  stomach  full  of 
emptiness,  and  a  gold-laced  waistcoat  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  a  ragged  hat,  with  a  piece  of  a  feather  in  it ; 
and  he  was  none  of  the  ^devil  neither.  And  here  was  a  miller, 
his  hands  dusty  with  meal,  and  eveiy  atom  of  it  stolen ;  and 
there  was  a  vintner,  his  green  apron  stained  with  wine,  and 
every  drop  of  it  sophisticated ;  but  neither  was  the  old  gentle- 
man I  looked  for  to  be  detected  among  these  artisans  of  iniquity. 
At  length,  sir,  I  saw  a  grave  person  with  cropped  hair,  a  pair  of 
longish  and  projecting  ears,  a  band  as  broad  as  a  slobbering  bib 
under  his  chin,  a  brown  coat  surmounted  by  a  Geneva  cloak, 
and  I  had  old  Nicholas  at  once  in  his  genuine  paraphernalia, 
by " 

"  Shame,  shame  ! "  said  CJolonel  Everard.  "  What !  behave 
thus  to  an  old  gentleman  and  a  divine  ! '' 

^^Nay,  let  him  proceed,''  said  the  minister,  with  perfect 
equanimity ;  "  if  thy  friend,  or  secretary,  is  gibing,  I  must  have 
less  patience  than  becomes  my  profession,  if  I  could  not  bear  an 
idle  jest,  and  forgive  him  who  makes  it.  Or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Enemy  has  really  presented  himself  to  the  young  man 
in  such  a  guise  as  he  intimates,  wherefore  should  we  be  surprised 
that  he  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light, 
should  be  able  to  assume  that  of  a  frail  and  peccable  mortal, 
whose  spiritual  calling  and  profession  ought,  indeed,  to  induce 
him  to  make  his  life  an  example  to  others ;  but  whose  conduct, 
nevertheless,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  unassisted  nature, 
sometimes  rather  presents  us  with  a  warning  of  what  we  should 
shun!" 

"  Now,  by  the  mass,  honest  dominie — ^I  mean  reverend  sir — 
I  crave  you  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Wfldrake,  penetrated  by 
the  quietness  and  patience  of  the  presbyter's  rebuke.     ^*  lE^ 
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St.  George,  if  quiet  patience  will  do  it,  thou  art  fit  to  pla^  a 
game  at  foils  with  the  devil  himself,  and  I  would  be  contented 
to  hold  stakes." 

As  he  concluded  an  apology,  which  was  certainly  not  uncalled 
for,  and  seemed  to  be  received  in  perfectly  good  part,  they 
approached  so  dose  to  the  exterior  door  of  the  Lodge,  that  they 
were  challenged  with  the  emphatic  StaTuL^  by  a  sentinel  who 
mounted  guard  there.  Colonel  Everard  replied,  A  friend ;  and 
the  sentinel,  repeating  his  command,  "  Stand,  friend,"  proceeded 
to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  The  corporal  came  forth,  and 
at  the  same  time  turned  out  his  guard.  Colonel  Everard  gave 
his  name  and  designation,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions, 
on  which  the  corporal  said,  "  He  doubted  not  there  would  be 
orders  for  his  instant  admissioa;  but,  in  the  first  place.  Master 
Tomkins  must  be  consulted,  that  he  might  learn  their  honooiB' 
mind." 

"  How,  sir  ! "  said  the  Colonel,  "  do  you,  knowing  who  I  am, 
presume  to  keep  me  on  the  outside  of  your  post  ? " 

"  Not  if  your  honour  pleases  to  enter,"  said  the  corporal, 
"  and  undertakes  to  be  my  warranty ;  but  such  are  the  orders 
of  my  post." 

"  Nay,  then,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  but  are  the 
cavaliers  up,  or  what  is  the  matter,  that  you  keep  so  close  and 
strict  a  watch  ? " 

The  fellow  gave  no  distinct  answer,  but  muttered  between  his 
mustaches  something  about  the  Enemy,  and  the  roaring  Lion, 
who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Presently 
afterwards  Tomkins  appeared,  followed  by  two  servants  bearing 
lights  in  great  standing  brass  candlesticks.  They  marched  be- 
fore Colonel  Everard  and  his  party,  keeping  as  close  to  each 
other  as  two  cloves  of  the  same  orange,  and  starting  from  time 
to  time ;  and  shouldering  as  they  passed  through  sundry  intricate 
passages,  they  led  up  a  large  and  ample  wooden  staircase,  the 
banisters,  rail,  and  lining  of  which  were  executed  in  black  oak, 
and  finally  into  a  long  saloon,  or  parlour,  where  there  was  a  pro- 
digious fire,  and  about  twelve  candles  of  the  largest  size  distri- 
buted in  sconces  against  the  wall.  There  were  seated  the  Com- 
missioners, who  now  held  in  their  power  the  ancient  mansion 
and  royal  domain  of  Woodstock. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  to  forms,  in  groans  his  hate  expressed— 

*  «  *  • 

Next  him  the  buffoon  ape,  as  atheists  nse, 
Bfimick'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose. 

Hind  akd  Panthkr. 

The  strong  light  in  the  parlour  which  we  have  described  served 
to  enable  Everard  easUy  to  recognise  his  acquaintances,  Des- 
borongh,  Harrison,  and  Bletson,  who  had  assembled  roimd  an 
oak  table  of  large  dimensions,  placed  near  the  blazing  chinmey, 
on  which  were  arranged  wine  and  ale,  and  materials  for  smoking, 
then  the  general  indulgence  of  the  time.  There  was  a  species 
of  moYable  cupboard  set  betwixt  the  table  and  the  door,  calcu- 
lated originally  for  a  display  of  plate  upon  grand  occasions,  but 
at  present  only  used  as  a  screen ;  which  purpose  it  served  so 
effectually,  that,  ere  he  had  coasted  around  it,  Everard  heard 
the  following  fragment  of  what  Desborough  was  saying,  in  his 
strong  coarse  voice : — "  Sent  him  to  share  with  us,  I'se  warrant 
ye — It  was  always  his  Excellency  my  brother-in-law's  way — ^if 
he  made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  would  invite  more  than  the 
table  could  hold — ^I  have  known  him  ask  three  men  to  eat  two 


**  Hush,  hush,"  said  Bletson ;  and  the  servants,  making  their 
appearance  from  behind  the  tall  cupboard,  announced  Colonel 
Everard.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  a 
description  of  the  party  into  which  he  now  entered. 

Desborough  was  a  stout,  bull-necked  man,  of  middle-size,  with 
heavy  vulgar  features,  grizzled  bushy  eyebrows,  and  wall-eyes. 
The  flourish  of  his  powerful  relative's  fortunes  had  burst  forth 
in  the  finely  of  his  dress,  which  was  much  more  ornamented 
than  was  usual  among  the  Roundheads.  There  was  embroideiy 
on  his  cloak,  and  lace  upon  his  band ;  his  hat  displayed  a  feather 
with  a  golden  clasp,  and  all  his  habiliments  were  those  of  a 
cavalier,  or  follower  of  the  court,  rather  than  the  plain  dress  of 
a  parliamentarian  officer.  But,  Heaven  knows,  there  was  little 
of  courtlike  grace  or  dignity  in  the  person  or  demeanour  of  the 
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indiyidual,  who  became  his  fine  suit  as  the  hog  on  the  sign-post 
does  his  gilded  armour.  It  was  not  that  he  was  positively 
deformed  or  misshaped,  for,  taken  in  detail,  the  figure  was  well 
enough.  But  his  limbs  seemed  to  act  upon  different  and  con- 
tradictory principles.  They  were  not,  as  the  play  says,  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly  j — ^the  right  hand  moved  as  if  it  were 
upon  bad  terms  with  the  left,  and  the  legs  showed  an  inclination 
to  foot  it  in  different  and  opposite  directions.  In  short,  to  use 
an  extravagant  comparison,  the  members  of  Colonel  Desborough 
seemed  rather  to  resemble  the  disputatious  representatives  of  a 
federative  congress,  than  the  well-ordered  union  of  the  orders  of 
the  state,  in  a  firm  and  well-compacted  monarchy,  where  each 
holds  his  own  place,  and  all  obey  the  dictates  of  a  common 
head. 

Qeneral  Harrison,  the  second  of  the  Commissioners,  was  a  tall, 
thin,  middle-aged  man,  who  had  risen  into  Ms  high  situation  in 
the  army,  and  his  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  by  his  dauntless 
courage  in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his 
exalted  enthusiasm  amongst  the  military  saints,  sectaries,  and 
Independents,  who  composed  the  strength  of  the  existing  army. 
Harrison  was  of  mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his  fethei^s 
employment  of  a  butcher.  NevCTtheless,  his  appearance,  though 
coarse,  was  not  vulgar,  like  that  of  Desborough,  who  had  so 
much  the  advantage  of  him  in  birth  and  education.  He  had  a 
masculine  height  and  strength  of  figure,  was  well  made,  and  in 
Ms  manner  announced  a  rough  military  character,  wMch  might 
be  feared,  but  could  not  easily  become  the  object  of  contempt  or 
ridicule.  His  aquiline  nose  and  dark  black  eyes  set  off  to  some 
advantage  a  countenance  otherwise  irregular,  and  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  as  he  dilated  on  his 
opinions  to  others,  and  often  seemed  to  slumber  under  Ms  long 
dark  eyelashes  as  he  mused  upon  them  himself,  gave  something 
strikingly  wild,  and  even  noble,  to  his  aspect.  He  was  one  of 
the  cMef  leaders  of  those  who  were  called  Fifth-Monarchy  men, 
who,  going  even  beyond  the  general  fanaticism  of  the  age,  pre- 
sumptuously interpreted  the  Book  of  the  Revelations  after  their 
own  fancies,  considered  that  the  second  Advent  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  Millennium,  or  reign  of  the  Saints  upon  earth,  was  close 
at  hand,  and  that  they  themselves,  illuminated,  as  they  believed, 
with  the  power  of  foreseeing  these  approaching  events,  were  the 
chosen  instruments  for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Reign,  or 
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Fifth  Monarchy,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  fiited  also  to  win  its 
honours,  whether  celestial  or  terrestriaL 

When  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  operated  like  a  partial 
insanity,  was  not  immediately  affecting  Harrison's  mind,  he 
was  a  shrewd  worldly  man,  and  a  good  soldier ;  one  who  missed 
no  opportimity  of  mending  his  fortune,  and  who,  in  expecting 
the  exaltation  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  a 
ready  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lord-General's 
supremacy.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  early  occupation, 
and  habits  of  indifference  to  pain  or  bloodshed  acquired  in  the 
shambles,  to  natural  disposition  and  want  of  feeling,  ot,  finally, 
to  the  awakened  character  of  his  enthusiasm,  which  made  him 
look  upon  those  who  opposed  him  as  opposing  the  Divine  will, 
and  therefore  meriting  no  favour  or  mercy,  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  all  agreed,  that  after  a  victory,  or  the  successftd  storm  of  a 
town,  Harrison  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  {Htiless  men  m 
Cromwell's  army;  always  urging  some  misapplied  text  to 
authorise  the  continued  execution  of  the  fugitives,  and  some- 
times even  putting  to  death  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners.  It  was  said,  that  at  times  the  recollection  of 
some  of  these  cruelties  troubled  his  conscience,  and  disturbed  the 
dreams  of  beatification  in  which  his  imagination  indulged. 

When  Everard  entered  the  apartment,  this  true  representative 
of  the  fanatical  soldiers  of  the  day,  who  filled  those  ranks  and 
regiments  which  Cromwell  had  politically  kept  on  foot,  while  he 
procured  the  reduction  of  those  in  which  the  Presbyterian  interest 
predominated,  was  seated  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  his  1^ 
crossed,  and  stretched  out  at  length  towards  the  fire,  his  head 
resting  on  his  elbow,  and  turned  upwards,  as  if  studying,  with 
the  most  profound  gravity,  the  half-seen  carving  of  the  Gothic 
roof. 

Bletson  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who,  in  person  and  figure, 
was  diametrically  different  firom  the  other  two.  There  was 
neither  foppery  nor  slovenliness  in  his  exterior,  nor  had  he  any 
marks  of  military  service  or  rank  about  his  person.  A  small 
walking  rapier  seemed  merely  worn  as  a  badge  ot  his  rank  as  a 
gentleman,  without  his  hand  having  the  least  purpose  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  hilt,  or  his  eye  with  the  blade.  His 
countenance  was  thin  and  acute,  marked  with  lines  which  thought 
rather  than  age  had  traced  upon  it ;  and  a  habitual  sneer  on  his 
countenance,  even  when  he  lenfit  wished  to  express  contempt  on 
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hifi  features,  seemed  to  assure  the  indiyidual  addressed,  that  in 
Bletson  he  conversed  with  a  person  of  intellect  far  superior  to 
his  own.  This  was  a  triumph  of  intellect  only,  however ;  for 
on  all  occasions  of  difiference  respecting  speculative  opinions,  and 
indeed  on  all  controversies  whatsoever,  Bletson  avoided  the 
ultimate  rcUio  of  blows  and  knocks. 

Yet  this  peaceful  gentleman  had  found  himself  obliged  to 
serve  personally  in  the  Parliamentaiy  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  till  happening  unluckily  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  fiery  Prince  Rupert,  his  retreat  was  judged  so 
])recipitate,  that  it  required  all  the  shelter  his  Mends  could 
afford,  to  keep  him  free  of  an  impeachment  or  a  court-martial. 
But  as  Bletson  spoke  well,  and  with  great  effect,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  his  natural  sphere,  and  was  on  that  account 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  party,  his  behaviour  at  Edgehill 
was  passed  over,  and  he  continued  to  take  an  active  share  in  all 
the  political  events  of  that  bustling  period,  though  he  faced  not 
again  the  actual  front  of  war. 

Bletson's  theoretical  politics  had  long  inclined  him  to  espouse 
the  opinions  of  Harrington  and  others,  who  adopted  the  visionary 
idea  of  establishing  a  pure  democratical  republic  in  so  extensive 
a  country  as  Britain.  This  was  a  rash  theory,  where  there  is 
such  an  infinite  difference  betwixt  ranks,  habits,  education,  and 
morals — where  there  is  such  an  immense  disproportion  betwixt 
the  wealth  of  individuals — and  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  consist  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  large  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts — ^men  unfitted  to  bear  that  share  in  the 
direction  of  a  state,  which  must  be  exercised  by  the  members  of 
a  republic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  experiment  was  made,  it  became  obvious  that  no 
such  form*  of  government  could  be  adopted  with  the  smallest 
chance  of  stability ;  and  the  question  came  only  to  be,  whether 
the  remnant,  or,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  the  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  now  reduced  by  the  seclusion  of  so  many  of 
the  members  to  a  few  scores  of  persons,  shoidd  continue,  in  spite 
of  their  unpopularity,  to  rule  the  affairs  of  Britain  ?  Whether 
they  should  cast  all  loose  by  dissolving  themselves,  and  issuing 
writs  to  convoke  a  new  Parliament,  the  composition  of  which 
no  one  could  answer  for,  any  more  than  for  the  measures  they 
might  take  when  assembled  ?  Or  lastly,  Whether  Cromwell,  as 
actually  happened^  was  not  to  throw  the  sword  into  the  balance. 
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and  boldly  possess  himself  of  that  power  which  the  Temnant  of 
the  Parliament  were  unable  to  hold,  and  yet  afraid  to  resign  f 

Such  being  tlio  state  of  parties,  the  Council  of  State,  in  dis- 
tributing the  good  things  in  their  gift,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
and  gratify  the  army,  as  a  beggar  flings  crusts  to  a  growling 
mastiff.  In  this  view  Desborough  had  been  created  a  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Woodstock  matter  to  gratify  Cromwell,  Harrison 
to  soothe  the  fierce  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  and  Bletson  as  a  sincere 
republican,  and  one  of  their  own  leayen. 

But  if  they  supposed  Bletson  had  the  least  intention  of 
becoming  a  martyr  to  his  republicanism,  or  submitting  to  any 
serious  loss  on  account  of  it,  they  much  mistook  the  man.  He 
entertained  their  principles  sincerely,  and  not  the  less  that  they 
were  foimd  impracticable ;  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  experiment 
no  more  converts  the  political  speculator,  than  the  explosion  of 
a  retort  undeceives  an  alchymist.  But  Bletson  waa  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  CromweU,  or  any  one  else  who  might  be 
possessed  of  the  actual  authority.  He  was  a  ready  subject  in 
practice  to  the  powers  existing,  and  made  little  difference  betwixt 
various  kinds  of  government,  holding  in  theory  all  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  imperfection,  so  soon  as  they  diveiged  from  the  nK)del 
of  Harrington's  Oceana.  Cromwell  had  abready  been  tampering 
with  him,  like  wax  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  whidi  he 
was  ready  shortly  to  seal  with,  smiling  at  the  same  time  to 
himself  when  he  beheld  the  Council  of  State  giving  rewards  to 
Bletson,  as  their  fiuthfiil  adherent,  while  he  himself  was  secure 
of  his  alliance,  how  soon  soever  the  expected  chuage  of  govern- 
ment should  take  place. 

But  Bletson  was  still  more  attached  to  his  metaphysical  than 
his  political  creed,  and  carried  his  doctrines  of  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind  as  far  as  he  did  those  respecting  the  <x)nceivable 
perfection  of  a  model  of  government ;  and  as  in  the  one  case 
he  declared  against  all  power  which  did  not  emanate  from  the 
people  themselves,  so,  in  his  moral  speculations,  he  was  unwilling 
to  refer  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  final  cause.  When 
pushed,  indeed,  very  hard,  Bletson  was  compelled  to  mutter 
some  inarticulate  and  unintelligible  doctrines  concerning  an 
Animuii  Mundi,  or  Creative  Power  in  the  works  of  Nature,  by 
which  she  originally  called  into  existence,  and  still  continues  to 
preserve,  her  woriu.  To  this  power,  he  said,  some  of  the  purest 
metaphysicians  rendered  a  certain  d^p^  (^  homage ;  nor  wa? 
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he  himself  inclined  absolutely  to  censure  those,  who,  hj  the 
institntion  of  holidays,  choral  dances,  songs,  and  harmless  feasts 
and  libations,  might  be  disposed  to  celebrate  the  great  goddess 
Nature ;  at  least  dancing,  singing,  feasting,  and  sporting,  being 
comfortable  things  to  both  young  and  old,  they  might  as  well 
sport,  dance,  and  feast,  in  honour  of  such  appointed  holidays,  as 
under  any  other  pretext.  But  then  this  moderate  show  of 
religion  was  to  be  practised  under  such  exceptions  as  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  Highgate  oath ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  compelled 
to  dance,  drink,  sing,  or  feast,  whose  taste  did  not  happen  to 
incline  them  to  such  divertisements ;  nor  was  any  one  to  be 
obliged  to  worship  the  creative  power,  whether  under  the  name 
of  the  Anvni'iis  Mundi,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity  in  the  afiairs  of  mankind  he  entirely  dis- 
owned, having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  idea  ori- 
ginated entirely  in  priestcraft.  In  short,  with  the  shadowy  meta- 
physical exception  aforesaid,  Mr.  Joshua  Bletson  of  Darlington, 
member  for  Littlefaith,  came  as  near  the  predicament  of  an 
atheist,  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  a  man  to  do.  But  we  say 
this  with  the  necessary  salvo ;  for  we  have  known  many  like 
Bletson,  whose  curtains  have  been  shrewdly  shaken  by  super- 
stition, though  their  fears  were  unsanctioned  by  any  religious 
faith.  The  devils,  we  are  assured,  believe  and  tremble;  but 
on  earth  there  are  many,  who,  in  worse  plight  than  even  the 
natural  children  of  perdition,  tremble  without  believing,  and 
fear  even  while  they  blaspheme. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  treated  with  more 
scorn  by  Mr.  Bletson,  than  the  debates  about  Prelacy  and  Pres- 
bytery, about  Presbytery  and  Independency,  about  Quakers  and 
^abaptists,  Muggletonians  and  Brownists,  and  all  the  various 
sects  with  which  the  Civil  War  had  commenced,  and  by  which 
its  dissensions  were  still  continued.  '*  It  was,"  he  said,  "  as  if 
beasts  of  burden  shoidd  quarrel  amongst  themselves  about  the 
£»hion  of  their  halters  and  pack-saddles,  instead  of  embracing 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  throwing  them  aside."  Other  witty 
and  pithy  remarks  he  used  to  make  when  time  and  place  suited  ; 
for  instance,  at  the  dub  called  the  Bota,  frequented  by  St  John, 
and  established  by  Harrington,  for  the  free  discussion  of  political 
and  religious  subjects. 

But  when  Bletson  was  out  of  this  academy,  or  stronghold  of 
philosc^hy,  he  was  very  cautious  how  he  carried  his  contempt 
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of  the  general  jHrejudioe  in  favour  of  religion  and  Chri8tianiti> 
further  than  an  implied  objection  or  a  sneer.  If  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking  in  private  with  an  ingenuous  and  intel- 
ligent youth,  he  sometimes  attempted  to  make  a  proselyte,  and 
showed  much  address  in  bribing  the  vanity  of  inexperience,  by 
suggesting  that  a  mind  like  his  ought  to  spurn  the  prejudices 
impressed  upon  it  in  childhood ;  and  when  assuming  the  kUu$ 
claims  of  reason,  assuring  him  that  such  as  he,  laying  aside  the 
biUla  of  juvenile  incapacity,  as  Bletson  called  it,  should  proceed 
to  examine  and  decide  for  himself.  It  frequently  happened, 
that  the  youth  was  induced  to  adopt  the  doctrines  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  of  the  sage  who  had  seen  his  natural  genius,  and  who 
had  urged  him  to  exert  it  in  examining,  detecting,  and  declaring 
for  himself ;  and  thus  flattery  gave  proselytes  to  infidelity,  whi<£ 
could  not  have  been  gained  by  all  tiie  powerful  eloquence  or  art- 
ful sophistry  of  the  infidel. 

These  attempts  to  extend  the  influence  of  what  was  called 
&ee-tiiinking  ami  philosophy,  were  carried  on,  as  we  have  hinted, 
with  a  caution  dictated  by  the  timidity  of  the  philosopher's  dis- 
position. He  was  conscious  his  doctrines  were  suspected,  and 
his  proceedings  watched,  by  the  two  principal  sects  of  Prelatists 
and  Presbyterians,  who,  however  inimical  to  each  other,  were 
still  more  hostile  to  one  who  was  an  opponent,  not  only  to  a 
church  establishment  of  any  kind,  but  to  every  denomination  df 
Ohristianity.  He  found  it  more  easy  to  shroud  himself  amopg 
the  Independents,  whose  demands  were  for  a  general  liberty  of 
conscience,  or  an  unlimited  toleration,  and  whose  faith,  difiering 
in  all  respects  and  particulars,  was  by  some  pushed  into  such 
wild  errors,  as  to  get  totally  beyond  the  bounds  of  every  species 
of  Christianity,  and  approach  very  near  to  infidelity  itsdf,  as 
extremes  of  each  kind  are  said  to  approach  each  other.  Bletson 
mixed  a  good  deal  among  those  sectaries ;  and  such  was  his  confi- 
dence in  his  own  logic  and  address,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
eutertained  hopes  of  bringing  to  his  opinions  in  time  the  enthusi- 
astic Vane,  as  well  as  the  no  less  enthusiastic  Etoison,  provided 
he  could  but  get  them  to  resign  their  visions  of  a  Fifth  Monarchy, 
and  induce  them  to  be  contented  with  a  reign  of  Philosophers  in 
England  for  the  natural  period  of  their  lives,  instead  of  the  reign 
of  the  Saints  during  the  MiUennium. 

Such  was  the  singular  group  into  which  Everard  was  now 
introduced  ;  showing,  in  their  various  opinions,  up(m  how  many 
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devious  ooasts  human  natuie  may  make  shipwreck,  when  she  has 
onoe  let  go  her  hold  on  the  anchor  which  religion  has  given  her 
to  lean  upon ;  the  acute  self-conceit  and  worldly  learning  of  Blet- 
son — the  rash  and  ignorant  conclusions  of  the  fierce  and  under- 
bred Harrison,  leading  them  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  enthu- 
siasm and  infidelity,  while  Desborough,  constitutionally  stupid, 
thought  nothing  about  religion  at  all ;  and  while  the  others  were 
active  in  making  sail  on  different  but  equally  erroneous  courses, 
he  might  be  said  to  perish  like  a  vessel,  which  springs  a  leak  and 
founders  in  the  roadstead.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold  what  a 
strange  variety  of  mistakes  and  errors,  on  the  part  of  the  King 
and  his  Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  and  their  leaders, 
on  the  part  of  the  allied  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England 
towards  each  other,  had  combined  to  rear  up  men  of  such  dan- 
gerous opinions  and  interested  characters  among  the  arbiters  of 
the  destiny  of  Britain. 

Those  who  argue  for  party's  sake,  will  see  all  the  faults  on 
the  one  side,  without  deigning  to  look  at  those  on  the  other ; 
those  who  study  history  for  instruction,  will  perceive  that  nothing 
but  the  want  of  concession  on  either  side,  and  the  deadly  height 
to  which  the  animosity  of  the  King's  and  Parliament's  parties 
had  arisen,  could  have  so  totally  overthrown  the  well-poised 
balance  of  the  English  constitution.  But  we  hasten  to  quit 
political  reflections,  the  rather  that  ours,  we  believe,  will  please 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

Three  form  a  College — an  you  give  iie  four 
Let  him  bring  hia  share  with  him. 

BSAUMONT  AKD  FLITOHEE. 

Mb.  Bletson  arose  and  paid  his  respects  to  Colonel  Everard, 
with  the  ease  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  of  the  time ;  though 
on  every  account  grieved  at  his  intrusion,  as  a  religious  man  who 
held  his  free-thinking  principles  in  detestation,  and  would  effec- 
tually prevent  his  conversion  of  Harrison,  and  even  of  Desborough, 
if  anything  could  be  moulded  out  of  such  a  clod,  to  the  worship 
of  the  Animus  Mundi,     Moreover,  Bletson  knew  Everard  to  be 
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a  man  of  steady  probity,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  dose  wiHh 
a  scheme  on  which  he  had  successftdly  sounded  the  other  two, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  assure  the  Commissioners  of  some 
little  private  indemnification  for  the  trouble  they  were  to  give 
themselves  in  the  public  business.  The  philosopher  was  yet 
less  pleased,  when  he  saw  the  magistrate  and  the  pastor  who 
had  met  him  in  his  flight  of  the  preceding  evening,  when  he  had 
been  seen,  parma  non  bene  relicta,  with  cloak  and  doublet  left 
behind  him. 

The  presence  of  Colonel  Everard  was  as  unpleasing  to  Des- 
borough  as  to  Bletson ;  but  the  former  having  no  philosophy 
in  him,  nor  an  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  resist 
helping  himself  out  of  untold  money,  was  chiefly  embarrassed 
by  the  thought,  that  the  plunder  which  they  might  be  able  to 
achieve  out  of  their  trust,  might,  by  this  unwelcome  addition 
to  their  number,  be  divided  into  four  parts  instead  of  three ; 
and  this  reflection  added  to  the  natural  awkwardness  with  which 
he  grumbled  forth  a  sort  of  welcome,  addressed  to  Everard. 

As  for  Harrison,  he  remained  like  one  on  higher  thoughts 
intent ;  his  posture  unmoved,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  as 
before,  and  in  no  way  indicating  the  least  consciousness  that  the 
company  had  been  more  than  doubled  around  him. 

Meantime,  Everard  took  his  place  at  the  table,  as  a  man 
who  assumed  his  own  right,  and  pointed  to  his  companions  to 
sit  down  nearer  the  foot  of  the  board.  Wildrake  so  far  mis- 
understood his  signals,  as  to  sit  down  above  the  Mayor ;  but, 
Tallying  his  recollection  at  a  look  from  his  patron,  he  rose  and 
took  his  place  lower,  whistling,  however,  as  he  went,  a  sound  at 
which  the  company  stared,  as  at  a  freedom  highly  unbecoming. 
To  complete  his  indecorum,  he  seized  upon  a  pipe,  and  filling  it 
from  a  large  tobacco-box,  was  soon  immersed  in  a  cloud  of  his  own 
raising ;  from  which  a  hand  shortly  after  emerged,  seized  on  the 
black-jack  of  ale,  withdrew  it  within  the  vapoury  sanctuary,  and, 
after  a  potential  draught,  replaced  it  upon  the  table,  its  owner 
beginning  to  renew  the  cloud  which  his  intermitted  exercise  of 
the  tube  had  almost  allowed  to  subside. 

Nobody  made  any  observation  on  his  conduct,  out  of  respect, 
probably,  to  Colonel  Everard,  who  bit  his  lip,  but  continued 
silent ;  aware  that  censure  might  extract  some  escapade  more 
unequivocally  characteristic  of  a  cavalier,  from  his  refractory 
oompanion.     As  silence  seemed  awkward;  and  the  oth^is  made 
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no  advances  to  break  it,  beyond  the  ordinary  salutation.  Colonel 
Everard  at  length  said,  ^'I  presume,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
somewhat  surprised  at  my  arrival  here,  and  thus  intruding 
myself  into  your  meeting  1 " 

"  Why  the  dickens  should  we  be  surprised,  Colonel  1 "  said 
Desborough ;  "  we  know  his  Excellency,  my  brother-in-law  Noll's 
— I  mean  my  Lord  Cromwell's  way,  of  overquartering  his  men 
in  the  towns  he  marches  through.  Thou  hast  obtained  a  share 
in  our  commission  1 " 

"  And  in  that,"  said  Bletson,  smiling  and  bowing,  *^  the  Lord- 
Gleneral  has  given  us  the  most  acceptable  colleague  that  could 
have  been  added  to  our  number.  No  doubt  your  authority 
for  joining  with  us  must  be  under  warrant  of  the  Council  of 
Stater' 

"  Of  that,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  will  presently  ad- 
vise you." — He  took  out  his  warrant  accordingly,  and  was  about 
to  communicate  the  contents ;  but  observing  that  there  were 
three  or  four  half-empty  flasks  upon  the  table,  that  Desborough 
looked  more  stupid  than  usual,  and  that  the  philosopher's  ^yes 
were  reeling  in  his  head,  notwithstanding  the  temperance  of 
Bletson's  usual  habits,  he  concluded  that  tihey  had  been  fortify- 
ing themselves  against  the  horrors  of  the  haunted  mansion,  by 
laying  in  a  store  of  what  is  called  Dutch  courage,  and  therefore 
prudently  resolved  to  postpone  his  more  important  business  with 
them  tiU  the  cooler  hour  of  morning.  He,  therefore,  instead 
of  presenting  the  Greneral's  warrant  superseding  their  commission, 
contented  himself  with  replying, — "  My  business  has,  of  course, 
some  reference  to  your  proceedings  here.  But  here  is — excuse 
my  curiosity — ^a  reverend  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Holdenough, 
"  who  has  told  me  that  you  are  so  strangely  embarrassed  here, 
as  to  require  both  the  dvil  and  spiritual  authority  to  enable  you 
to  keep  possession  of  Woodstock." 

"  Before  we  go  into  that  matter,"  said  Bletson,  blushing  up 
to  the  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  his  own  fears,  so  manifestly 
displayed,  yet  so  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  who  this  other  stranger  is,  who  has  come  with  the 
worthy  magistrate,  and  the  no  less  worthy  Presbyterian  1" 

*'  Meaning  me  ? "  said  Wildrake,  laying  his  pipe  aside;  '^  Gad* 
zookB,  the  time  hath  be^  that  I  could  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion with  a  better  title ;  but  at  present  I  am  only  his  honour's 
poor  derk,  or  secretaiy,  whichever  is  the  current  phrase." 

VOL.  XXL  I 
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"  Tore  George,  my  lively  blade,  thou  art  a  frank  fellow  of 
thy  tattle,"  said  Desborough.  "There  Ib  my  secretaiy  Tom- 
kins,  whom  men  sillily  enough  call  Fibbet,  and  the  honourable 
Lieutenant-General  Harrison's  secretary  Bibbet,  who  are  now 
at  supper  below  stairs,  that  durst  not  for  their  ears  speak  a 
phrase  above  their  breath  in  the  presence  of  their  betters, 
unless  to  answer  a  question." 

"  Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  his  quiet 
smile,  glad,  apparently,  to  divert  the  conversation  from  the  topic 
of  last  night's  alarm,  and  recollections  which  humbled  his  self- 
love  and  self-satisfaction, — "  yes ;  and  when  Master  Fibbet  and 
Master  Bibbet  do  speak,  their  affirmations  are  as  much  in  a 
common  mould  of  mutual  attestation,  as  their  names  would 
accord  in  the  verses  of  a  poet.  If  Master  Fibbet  happens  to 
tell  a  fiction,  Master  Bibbet  swears  it  «s  truth.  If  Master 
Bibbet  chances  to  have  gotten  drunk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
Master  Fibbet  swears  he  is  sober.  I  have  called  my  own  secre- 
tary Gibbet,  though  his  name  chances  to  be  only  Gibeon,  a 
worthy  Israelite  at  your  service,  but  as  pure  a  youth  as  ever 
picked  a  lamb-bone  at  Paschal.  But  I  call  him  Gibbet,  merely 
to  make  up  the  holy  trefoil  with  another  rhyme.  This  squire 
of  thine,  Colonel  Everard,  looks  as  if  he  might  be  worthy  to  be 
coupled  with  the  rest  of  ike  fraternity." 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  111  be  coupled  with  no 
Jew  that  was  ever  whelped,  and  no  Jewess  neither." 

"  Scorn  not  for  that,  young  man,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  the 
Jews  are,  in  point  of  reUgion,  the  elder  brethren,  you  know." 

"The  Jews  older  than  the  Christians?"  said  Desborough, 
"  'fore  George,  they  will  have  thee  before  the  General  Aasembly, 
Bletson,  if  thou  venturest  to  say  so." 

Wildrake  laughed  without  ceremony  at  the  gross  ignorance  of 
Desborough,  and  was  joined  by  a  sniggling  response  from  behind 
the  cupb(Murd,  which,  when  inquired  into,  proved  to  be  produced 
by  the  serving  men.  These  worthies,  timorous  as  their  betters, 
when  they  were  supposed  to  have  left  the  room  had  only  with- 
drawn to  their  present  place  of  concealment. 

"  How  now,  ye  rogues,"  said  Bletson,  angrily ;  "  do  you  not 
know  your  duty  better  1 " 

"  We  beg  your  worthy  honour's  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  but  we  dared  not  go  down  stairs  without  a  light" 

"A  light,  ye  cowardly  poltroons)"  said  the  phOosopher; 
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**  what — ^to  show  which  of  you  looks  palest  wheu  a  rat  squeaks  1 
— but  take  a  candlestick  and  begone,  you  cowardly  villains !  the 
devils  you  are  so  much  afraid  of  must  be  but  paltry  kites,  if 
they  hawk  at  such  bats  as  you  are." 

The  servants,  without  replying,  took  up  one  of  the  candle- 
sticks, and  prepared  to  retreat,  Trusty  Tomkins  at  the  head 
of  the  troop,  when  suddenly,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  which  had  been  left  half  open,  it  was  shut  violently. 
The  three  terrified  domestics  tumbled  back  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  as  if  a  shot  had  been  discharged  in  their  face,  and  all 
who  were  at  the  table  started  to  their  feet. 

Colonel  Everard  was  incapable  of  a  moment's  fear,  even  if 
anything  frightful  had  be^  seen ;  but  he  remained  stationaiy, 
to  see  what  his  companions  would  do,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom, 
if  possible,  of  the  cause  of  thdr  alarm  upon  an  occasion  so 
trifling.  The  philosopher  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  the 
person  chiefly  concerned  to  show  manhood  on  the  occasion. 

He  walked  to  the  door  accordingly,  murmuring  at  the  coward- 
ice of  the  servants ;  but  at  such  a  snail's  pace,  that  it  seemed 
he  would  most  willingly  have  been  anticipated  by  any  one  whom 
his  reproaches  had  roused  to  esertion.  **  Cowardly  blockheads  !'* 
he  said  at  last,  seizing  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door,  but  with- 
out turning  it  effectually  round — ''  dare  you  not  open  a  door  f " 
— (still  fumbling  with  the  lock) — "  dare  you  not  go  down  a 
staircase  without  a  light)  Here,  bring  me  the  candle,  you 
cowardly  villains! — ^By  Heaven,  sometliLig  sighs  on  the  out- 
side 1 " 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  go  the  handle  of  the  parlour  door,  and 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  into  the  apartment,  with  cheeks  as 
pale  as  the  band  he  wore. 

"  Deus  adiutor  meusP^  said  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  rising 
from  his  seat.  '^  Give  {dace,  sir,'*  addressing  Bletson  ;  ''  it 
would  seem  I  know  more  of  this  matter  than  thou,  and  I  bless 
Heaven  I  am  armed  for  the  conflict" 

Bold  as  a  grenadier  about  to  mount  a  breach,  yet  with  the 
same  belief  in  the  eziBtence  of  a  great  danger  to  be  encountered, 
as  well  as  the  same  reliance  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the 
worthy  man  stepped  before  the  philosophical  Bletson,  and 
taking  a  light  from  a  sconce  in  one  hand,  quietly  opened  the 
door  with  the  other,  and  standing  in  the  threshold,  said,  '*  Here 
is  nothing !  ^ 
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"Aud  who  expected  to  see  anything,"  said  Bletson,  ^'except* 
ing  those  terrified  oafs,  who  take  fright  at  every  puff  of  wind 
that  whistles  through  the  passages  of  this  old  dungeon ) " 

"  Mark  you,  Master  Tomkins,"  said  one  of  the  waiting-men  in 
a  whisper  to  the  steward, — "See  how  boldly  the  minister  pressed 
forward  before  all  of  them.  Ah  !  Mr.  Tomkins,  our  parson  is 
the  real  commissioned  officer  of  the  church — ^your  lay-preachers 
are  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  club-men  and  volunteers." 

"  Follow  me,  those  who  list,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "or  go 
before  me  those  who  choose,  I  will  walk  through  the  habitable 
places  of  this  house  before  I  leave  it,  and  satisfy  myself  whether 
Satan  hath  really  mingled  himself  among  these  dreary  dens  of 
ancient  wickedness,  or  whether,  like  the  wicked  of  whom  holy 
David  speaketh,  we  are  afraid,  and  flee  when  no  one  pursaeth." 

Harrison,  who  had  heard  these  words,  sprung  from  his  seat, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Were  there  as  many  fiends 
in  the  house  as  there  are  hairs  on  my  head,  upon  this  cause  I 
will  charge  them  up  to  their  very  trenches  ! " 

So  saying,  he  brandished  his  weapon,  and  pressed  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  where  he  moved  side  by  side  with  the  minister. 
The  Mayor  of  Woodstock  next  joined  the  body,  thinking  himself 
safer  perhaps  in  the  company  of  his  pastor ;  and  the  whole  train 
moved  forward  in  close  order,  accompanied  by  the  servants  bear- 
ing lights,  to  search  the  Lodge  for  some  cause  of  that  panic  with 
which  they  seemed  to  be  suddenly  seized. 

"  Nay,  take  me  with  you,  my  friends/'  said  Colonel  Everard, 
who  had  looked  on  in  surprise,  and  was  now  about  to  follow 
the  party,  when  Bletson  laid  hold  on  his  cloak,  and  bagged  him 
to  remain. 

"You  see,  my  good  Colonel,"  he  said,  affecting  a  courage 
which  his  shaking  voice  belied,  "  here  are  only  you  and  I  and 
honest  Desborough  left  behind  in  garrison,  while  all  the  others 
are  absent  on  a  sally.  We  must  not  hazard  the  whole  troops 
in  one  sortie — that  were  unmilitary — Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  means  all  this!"  said 
Everard.  "  I  heard  a  fooUsn  tale  about  apparitions  as  t  came 
this  way,  and  now  I  find  you  all  half  mad  with  fear,  and 
cannot  get  a  word  of  sense  among  so  many  of  you.  Fie, 
Colonel  Desborough  —  ^e,  Master  Bletson  —  try  to  compose 
yourselves,  and  let  me  know  in  Heaven's  name  the  cause  of 
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all  this  distarbance.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  your  brains 
were  turned." 

"  And  80  mine  well  may,"  said  Desborough,  "  ay,  and  over- 
turned too,  since  my  bed  last  night  was  turned  upside  down, 
and  I  was  placed  for  ten  minutes  heels  uppermost,  and  head 
downmost,  like  a  bullock  going  to  be  shod." 

"  What  means  this  nonsense.  Master  Bletson  1 — Desborough 
must  have  had  the  nightmare." 

"  No,  feith.  Colonel ;  the  goblins,  or  whatever  else  they  were, 
had  becfli  fevourable  to  honest  Desborough,  for  they  reposed  the 
whole  of  his  person  on  that  part  of  his  body  which — Hark,  did 
you  not  hear  something? — is  the  central  point  of  gravity, 
namely,  his  head." 

"  Did  you  see  anything  to  alarm  you  ? "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  NotMng,"  said  Bletson ;  '^  but  we  heard  hellish  noises,  as 
all  our  people  did ;  and  I,  believing  little  of  ghosts  and  appa- 
ritions, concluded  the  cavaliers  were  taking  us  at  advantage ; 
so,  remembering  Bainsborough's  &te,  I  e'en  jumped  the  window, 
and  ran  to  Woodstock,  to  call  the  soldiers  to  the  rescue  of 
Harrison  and  Desborough." 

"  And  did  you  not  first  go  to  see  what  the  danger  was  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  forget  that  I  laid  down  my  com- 
mission at  the  time  of  the  self-denying  ordinance.  It  would 
have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as  a  Parliament-man 
to  be  brawling  amidst  a  set  of  ruffians,  without  any  military 
authority.  No — when  the  Parliament  commanded  me  to  sheathe 
my  sword.  Colonel,  I  have  too  much  veneration  for  their 
authority  to  be  found  again  with  it  drawn  in  my  hand." 

"  But  the  Parliament,"  said  Desborough,  hastily,  "  did  not 
command  you  to  use  your  heels  when  your  hands  could  have 
saved  a  man  from  choking.  Odds  didcens !  you  might  have 
stopped  when  you  saw  my  bed  canted  heels  uppermost,  and  me 
half  stifled  in  the  bed-dothes — ^you  might,  I  say,  have  stopped 
and  lent  a  hand  to  put  it  to  rights,  inst^  of  jumping  out  of 
the  window,  like  a  new-shorn  sheep,  so  soon  as  you  had  run 
across  my  room." 

"  Nay,  worshipful  Master  Desborough,"  said  Bletson,  wink- 
ing on  Everard,  to  show  that  he  was  playing  on  his  thick-skulled 
coUeague,  "  how  could  I  tell  your  particular  mode  of  reposing  1 — 
there  are  many  tastes — I  have  known  men  who  slept  by  choioe 
cai  a  slope  or  angle  of  forty-five." 
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**  Yes,  but  did  ever  a  man  sleep  etanding  on  his  head,  except 
by  miracle  1"  said  Desborough. 

"  Now,  as  to  miracles" — said  the  philosopher,  confident  in  the 
presence  of  Everard,  besides  that  an  opportunity  of  scoffing  at 
religion  really  in  some  degree  diverted  his  fear — "  I  leave  these 
out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  the  evidence  on  such  subjects 
seems  as  little  qualified  to  carry  conviction  as  a  horse-hair  to  land 
a  leviathan." 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  noise  as  formidable,  rang  through 
the  Lodge  as  the  scoffer  had  ended,  which  struck  him  pale  and 
motionless,  and  made  Desborough  throw  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  repeat  exclamations  and  prayers  in  much  admired  confusion. 

"  There  must  be  contrivance  here,"  exclaimed  Everard ;  and 
snatching  one  of  the  candles  from  a  sconce,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment,  little  heeding  the  entreaties  of  the  philosopher,  who, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  coiyured  him  by  the  Animtis 
Mundi  to  remain  to  the  assistance  of  a  distressed  philosopher 
endangered  by  witches,  and  a  Parliament-man  assaulted  by 
ruffians.  As  for  Desborough,  he  only  gaped  like  a  clown  in  a 
pantomime ;  and,  doubtful  whether  to  follow  or  stop,  his  natural 
indolence  prevaUed,  and  he  sat  stilL 

When  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairo,  Everard  paused  a 
moment  to  consider  whidi  was  the  best  course  to  take.  He 
heard  the  voices  of  men  talking  &st  and  loud,  like  people  who 
wish  to  drown  their  fears,  in  the  lower  storey ;  and  aware  that 
nothing  could  be  discovered  by  those  whose  inquiries  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  so  noisy,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  di£fer^t 
direction,  and  examine  the  second  floor,  which  he  had  now 
gained. 

He  had  known  eveiy  comer,  both  of  the  inhabited  and 
uninhabited  part  of  the  mansion,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
candle  to  traverse  two  or  three  intricate  passages,  which  he  was 
afraid  he  might  not  remember  with  sufficient  accural^.  This 
movement  conveyed  him  to  a  sort  of  csil-de-bmLfy  an  octagon 
vestibule,  or  small  hall,  from  Tdiich  various  rooms  opened. 
Amongst  these  doors,  Everard  selected  that  which  led  to  a  very 
long,  narrow,  and  dilapidated  galleiy,  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  which,  running  along  the  whole  south-west 
side  of  the  building,  communicated  at  different  points  with  the 
rest  of  the  mansion.  This  he  thought  was  likely  to  be  the  post 
occupied  by  those  who  proposed  to  act  the  sprite-s  upon  u» 
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occasion ;  especially  as  its  length  and  shape  gave  him  some  idea 
that  it  was  a  spot  where  the  bold  thunder  might  in  many  ways 
be  imitated. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth,  if  possible,  he  placed  his 
light  on  a  table  in  the  vestibule,  and  applied  himself  to  open 
the  door  into  the  gallery.  At  this  point  he  found  himself 
strongly  opposed  either  by  a  bolt  drawn,  or,  as  he  rather  con- 
ceived, by  somebody  from  within  resisting  his  attempt.  He  was 
induced  to  believe  the  latter,  because  ^e  resistance  slackened 
and  was  renewed,  like  that  of  human  strength,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  permanent  opposition  of  an  inanimate  obstacle. 
Though  Everard  was  a  strong  and  active  young  man,  he  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  the  door, 
and  having  paus^  to  take  breath,  was  about  to  renew  his 
efforts  with  foot  and  shoulder,  and  to  call  at  the  same  time  for 
assistance,  when,  to  his  surprise,  on  again  attempting  the  door 
more  gently,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  obstacle  was  situated,  he  found  it  give  way  to  a 
very  slight  impulse,  some  impediment  fell  broken  to  the  ground, 
and  the  door  flew  wide  open.  The  gust  of  wind  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  blew  out  the  candle,  and 
Everard  was  left  in  darkness,  save  where  the  moonshine,  which 
the  long  side-row  of  latticed  windows  dimmed,  could  imperfectly 
force  its  way  into  the  gallery,  which  lay  in  ghostly  length  before 
him. 

The  melancholy  and  doubtful  twilight  was  increased  by  a 
quantity  of  creeping  plants  on  the  outside,  which,  since  all  had 
been  n^lected  in  these  ancient  halls,  now  completely  overgrown, 
had  in  some  instances  greatly  diminished,  and  in  others  almost 
quite  choked  up,  the  space  of  the  lattices,  extending  between  the 
heavy  stone  shaftwork  which  divided  the  windows,  both  length- 
ways and  across.  On  the  other  side  there  were  no  windows  at 
all,  and  the  gallery  had  been  once  hung  round  with  paintings, 
chiefly  portraits,  by  which  that  side  of  the  apartment  had  been 
adorned.  Most  of  the  pictures  had  been  removed,  yet  the  empty 
frames  of  some,  and  the  tattered  remnants  of  others,  were  still 
visible  along  the  extent  of  the  waste  galleiy ;  the  look  of  which 
was  so  desolate,  and  it  appeared  so  well  adapted  for  mischief, 
supposing  there  were  enemies  near  him,  that  Everard  could  not 
help  pausing  at  the  entrance,  and  recommending  himself  to  God, 
ere,  drawing  his  sword,  he  advanced  into  the  apartment,  treading 
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as  lightly  as  possible,  and  keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  as  be 
could. 

Markham  Everard  was  by  no  means  superstitious,  but  he  had 
the  usual  credulity  of  the  times ;  and  though  he  did  not  yield 
easily  to  tales  of  supernatural  visitations,  yet  he  could  not  help 
thinking  he  was  in  the  very  situation,  where,  if  such  things 
were  ever  permitted,  they  might  be  expected  to  take  place, 
while  his  own  stealthy  and  ill-assured  pace,  his  drawn  weapon, 
and  extended  arms,  being  the  very  attitude  and  action  of  doubt 
and  suspicion,  tended  to  increase  in  his  mind  the  gloomy  feelings 
of  which  they  are  the  usual  indications,  and  with  which  they  are 
constantly  associated.  Under  such  unpleasant  impressions,  and 
conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  something  unfriendly,  Colonel 
Everard  had  already  advanced  about  half  along  the  gallery, 
when  he  heard  some  one  sigh  very  near  him,  and  a  low  soil 
voice  pronounce  his  name. 

"Here  I  am,"  he  replied,  while  his  heart  beat  thick  and 
short.     "  Who  calls  on  Markham  Everard  V* 

Another  sigh  was  the  only  answer.   * 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  whoever  or  whatsoever  you  are, 
and  tell  with  what  intent  and  purpose  you  are  lurking  in  these 
f^)artments  ?" 

"  With  a  better  intent  than  yours,"  returned  the  soft  voice. 

"  Than  mine  1"  answered  Everard  in  great  surprise.  "  Who 
are  you  that  dare  judge  of  my  intents  ?" 

"  What  or  who  are  you,  Markham  Everard,  who  wander  by 
moonlight  through  these  deserted  halls  of  royalty,  where  none 
should  be  but  those  who  mourn  their  downfall,  or  are  sworn  to 
fivenge  it?" 

"  It  is — and  yet  it  cannot  be,"  said  Everard ;  "  yet  it  is,  and 
must  be.  Alice  Lee,  the  devil  or  you  speaks.  Answer  me,  I 
coiyure  you  ! — speak  openly — on  what  dangerous  scheme  are 
you  engaged?  where  is  your  father]  why  are  you  here? — 
wherefore  do  you  run  so  deadly  a  venture  1 — Speak,  I  conjure 
you,  Alice  Lee !" 

"  She  whom  you  call  on  is  at  the  distance  of  miles  from  this 
spot  What  if  her  Genius  speaks  when  she  is  absent  ? — what 
if  the  soul  of  an  ancestress  of  hers  and  yours  were  now  address- 
ing you  ] — what  if" 

"Nay,"  answered  Everard,  "but  what  if  the  dearest  of 
human  beings  has  caught  a  touch  of  her  father's  enthusiasm  ! 
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— ^what  if  she  is  exposing  her  person  to  danger,  her  reputation 
to  scandal,  by  traversing  in  disguise  and  darkness  a  house  filled 
with  armed  men  1  Speak  to  me,  my  fair  cousin,  in  your  own 
person.  I  am  furnished  with  powers  to  protect  my  uncle,  Sir 
Henry — to  protect  you  too,  dearest  Alice,  -even  against  the  con- 
sequences of  this  visionary  and  wild  attempt.  Speak — I  see 
where  you  are,  and,  with  sl\  my  respect,  I  cannot  submit  to  be 
thus  practised  upon.  Trust  me — trust  yoiir  cousin  Markham 
with  your  hand,  and  believe  that  he  wUl  die  or  place  you  in 
honourable  safety." 

As  he  spoke,  he  exercised  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  possible  to 
detect  where  the  speaker  stood ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
about  three  yards  from  him  there. was  a  shadowy  form,  of 
which  he  could  not  discern  even  the  outline,  placed  as  it  was 
Within  the  deep  and  prolonged  shadow  thrown  by  a  space  of 
wall  intervening  betwixt  two  windows,  upon  that  side  of  the 
room  from  which  the  light  was  admitted.  He  endeavoured  to 
calculate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  distance  betwixt  himself  and 
the  object  which  he  watched,  under  the  impression,  that  if,  by  . 
even  using  a  slight  degree  of  compulsion,  he  could  detach  his 
beloved  Alice  from  the  confederacy  into  which  he  supposed  her 
father's  zeal  for  the  cause  of  royal^  had  engaged  her,  he  would 
be  rendering  them  both  the  most  essential  favour.  He  could 
not  indeed  but  conclude,  that  however  successfully  the  plot 
which  he  conceived  to  be  in  agitation  had  proceeded  against 
the  timid  Bletson,  the  stupid  Desborough,  and  the  crazy  Har- 
rison, there  was  little  doubt  that  at  length  their  artifices  must 
necessarily  bring  shame  and  danger  on  those  engaged  in  it. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  Everard's  affection  to  his 
cousin,  although  of  the  most  respectful  and  devoted  character, 
partook  less  of  the  distant  veneration  which  a  lover  of  those 
days  entertained  for  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  with  humble 
diffidence,  than  of  the  fond  and  familiar  feelings  which  a  brother 
entertains  towards  a  younger  sister,  whom  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  guide,  advise,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  control. 
So  kindly  and  intimate  had  been  their  intercourse,  that  he  had 
little  more  hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  her  progress  in 
the  dangerous  course  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  engaged,  even 
at  the  risk  of  giving  her  momentary  offence,  than  he  would 
have  had  in  snatching  her  from  a  torrent  or  conflagration,  at 
the  chance  of  hurting  her  by  the  violence  of  his  graap.     All 
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this  passed  through  his  mind  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute ; 
and  he  resolved  at  all  events  to  detain  her  on  the  spot,  and 
compel,  if  possible,  an  explanation  from  her. 

With  this  purpose,  Everard  again  conjured  his  cousin,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  to  give  up  this  idle  and  dangerous  mummery ; 
and,  lending  an  accurate  6ar  to  her  answer,  endeavoured  from 
the  sound  to  calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  distance  between 
them. 

"I  am  not  she  for  whom  you  take  me,"  said  the  voice; 
"and  dearer  regards  than  aught  connected  with  her  life  or 
death,  bid  me  warn  you  to  keep  aloof,  and  leave  this  place." 

"  Not  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  your  childish  folly,"  said 
the  Colonel,  springing  forward,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  hold 
of.  her  who  spoke  to  him.  But  no  female  form  was  within  his 
grasp.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  met  by  a  shock  which  could 
come  from  no  woman's  arm,  and  which  was  rude  enough  to 
stretch  him  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  his  hands  so  com- 
pletely mastered,  that  not  the  slightest  defence  remained  to  him. 

"  A  cry  for  assistance,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  but  not  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  heard,  "  will  be  stifled  in  your  blood  ! — 
No  harm  is  meant  you — ^be  wise  and  be  silent." 

The  fear  of  death,  which  Everard  had  often  braved  in  the 
field  of  battle,  became  more  intense  as  he  felt  himself  in  the 
hands  of  unknown  assassins,  and  totally  devoid  of  all  means  of 
defence.  The  sharp  point  of  the  sword  pricked  his  bare  throat, 
and  the  foot  of  him  who  held  it  was  upon  his  breast  He  felt 
as  if  a  single  thrust  would  put  an  end  to  life,  and  all  the 
feverish  joys  and  sorrows  which  agitate  us  so  strangely,  and 
irom  which  we  are  yet  so  reluctant  to  part.  Large  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead — ^his  heart  throbbed,  as  if 
it  would  burst  from  its  confinement  in  the  bosom — he  expe- 
rienced  the  agony  which  fear  imposes  on  the  brave  man,  acute 
in  proportion  to  that  which  pain  inflicts  when  it  subdues  the 
robust  and  healthy. 

''Cousin  Alice," — he  attempted  to  speak,  and  the  sword's 
point  pressed  his  throat  yet  more  closely, — "  Cousin,  let  me  not 
be  murdered  in  a  manner  so  fearful !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  voice,  "  that  you  speak  to  one  who 
is  not  here ;  but  you£  life  is  not  aimed  at,  provided  you  swear, 
cm  your  faith  as  a  Christiau  and  your  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
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that  you  will  conceal  what  has  hfq)pen6d,  whether  from  the 
people  bdow,  or  from  any  other  person.  On  this  condition 
you  may  rise ;  and  if  you  seek  her,  you  will  find  Alice  Lee  at 
Joceline's  cottage  in  the  forest." 

"  Since  I  may  not  help  myself  otherwise,"  said  Everard,  "  I 
swear,  as  I  have  a  sense  of  religion  and  honour,  I  will  say 
nothing  of  this  violence,  nor  make  any  search  after  those  who 
are  concerned  in  it." 

*'  For  that  we  care  nothing,"  said  the  voice.  '*  Thou  hast  an 
example  how  well  thou  mayst  catch  mischief  on  thy  own  part ; 
but  we  are  in  case  to  defy  thee.     Rise,  and  begone." 

The  foot,  the  sword's-point,  were  withdrawn,  and  Everard, 
was  about  to  start  up  hastily,  when  the  voice,  in  the  same 
softness  of  tone  which  distinguished  it  at  first,  said,  ^*  No  haste 
— cold  and  bare  steel  is  yet  around  thee.  Now — ^now — now — 
[the  words  dying  away  as  at  a  distance] — thou  art  free.  Be 
secret  and  be  safe." 

Markham  Everard  arose,  and  in  rising  embarrassed  his  feet 
with  his  own  sword,  whidi  he  had  dropped  when  springing 
forward,  as  he  supposed,  to  lay  hold  of  his  tBxc  cousin.  He 
snatched  it  up  in  haste,  and  as  his  hand  clasped  the  hilt,  his 
courage,  which  had  given  way  under  the  apprehension  of 
instant  death,  began  to  return ;  he  considered,  with  almost  his 
usual  composure,  what  was  to  be  done  next  Deeply  afi&onted 
at  the  di4;race  which  he  had  sustained,  he  questioned  for  an 
instant  whether  he  ought  to  keep  his  extorted  promise,  or 
should  not  rather  summon  assistance,  and  make  haste  to  dis- 
cover and  seize  those  who  had  been  recently  engaged  in  such 
violence  on  his  person.  But  these  persons,  be  they  who  they 
would,  had  had  his  life  in  their  power — he  had  pledged  his 
word  in  ransom  of  it — and  what  was  more,  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  his  beloved  Alice  was  a  confidant,  at 
least,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the  confederacy  which  had  thus  baffled 
him.  This  prepossession  determined  his  conduct ;  for,  though 
angry  at  supposing  she  must  have  been  accessory  to  his  personal 
ill-treatment,  he  could  not  in  any  event  think  of  an  instant 
search  through  the  mansion,  which  might  have  compromised 
her  safety  or  that  of  his  uncle.  "  But  I  will  to  the  hut^"  he 
said — "  I  will  instantly  to  the  hut,  ascertain  her  share  in  thii 
wild  and  dangerous  confederacy,  and  snatch  her  from  ruin,  if  it 
be  possible." 
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Ab,  iinder  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  he  had 
formed,  Everard  groped  his  way  through  the  galleiy  and  re- 
gained the  vestibule,  he  heard  his  name  called  by  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Wildrake.  "What — ho! — holla! — Colonel 
Everard — Mark  Everard — it  is  dark  as  the  devil's  mouth — 
speak — where  are  you  1 — the  witches  are  keeping  their  hellish 
sabbath  here,  as  I  think — Where  are  you 9" 

"  Here,  here ! "  answered  Everard.  "  Cease  your  bawling. 
Turn  to  the  left  and  you  wiU  meet  me." 

Guided  by  his  voice,  Wildrake  soon  appear«^  with  a  light 
in  one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  "  Where  have 
you  been?"  he  said — "What  has  detained  youl — Here  are 
Bletson  and  the  brute  Desborough  terrified  out  of  their  lives, 
and  Harrison  raving  mad,  because  the  devil  will  not  be  dvil 
enough  to  rise  to  fight  him  in  single  dMeUo.** 

"Saw  or  heard  you  nothing  as  you  came  along!"  said 
Everard. 

"Nothing,"  8ud  his  friend,  "excepting  that  when  I  first 
entered  this  cursed  ruinous  labyrinth,  the  light  was  struck  out 
of  my  hand,  as  if  by  a  switch,  whidi  oblig^  me  to  return  for 
another." 

"  I  must  come  by  a  horse  instantly,  Wildrake,  and  another 
for  thyself  if  it  be  possible." 

"We  can  take  two  of  those  belonging  to  the  troopers," 
answered  Wildrake.  "But  for  what  purpose  should  we  run 
away,  like  rats,  at  this  time  in  the  evening? — Is  the  housr 
falling?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  pushing  forward 
into  a  room  where  there  was  some  remains  of  fiuniture. 

Here  the  cavalier  took  a  more  strict  view  of  his  person,  and 
exclaimed  in  wonder,  "What  the  devil  have  you  been  fight- 
ing with,  Markham,  that  has  bedizened  you  after  this  sorry 
fiishionf" 

"  Fighting !"  exclaimed  Everard. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  trusty  attendant,  "  I  say  fighting.  Look 
at  yourself  in  the  mirror." 

He  did,  and  saw  he  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood.  The 
latter  proceeded  from  a  scratch  which  he  had  received  in  the 
throat,  as  he  struggled  to  extricate  himself.  With  unaffected 
alarm,  Wildrake  undid  his  friend's  collar,  and  with  eager  haste 
proceeded  to  examine  the  wound,  his  hands  trembling,  and  his 
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ejee  glistening  with  apprehension  for  his  benefiEictor's  life. 
When,  in  spite  of  Everard's  opposition,  he  had  examined  the 
htirt,  and  found  it  trifling,  he  resumed  the  natural  wildness  of 
his  character,  perhaps  the  more  readily  that  he  had  felt  shame 
in  departing  from  it,  into  one  which  expressed  more  of  feeling 
than  he  would  be  thought  to  possess. 

"  K  that  be  the  devil's  work,  Mark,"  said  he,  "  the  foul 
fiend's  claws  are  not  nigh  so  formidable  as  they  are  repre- 
sented; but  no  one  shall  say  that  your  blood  has  been  shed 
nnrevenged,  while  Eoger  Wildrake  was  by  your  side.  Where 
left  you  this  same  imp  ?  I  will  back  to  the  field  of  fight,  con- 
front him  with  my  rapier,  and  were  his  nails  tenpenny  nails, 
and  his  teeth  as  long  as  those  of  a  harrow,  he  shall  render  me 
reason  for  the  ii^juiy  he  has  done  you." 

''Madness — madness!"  exclaimed  Eyerard;  ''I  had  this 
trifling  hurt  by  a  fall — a  basin  and  towel  will  wipe  it  away. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  will  ever  do  me  kindness,  get  the  troop- 
horses — command  them  for  the  service  of  the  public,  in  the 
name  of  his  Excellency  the  QeneraL  I  will  but  wash,  and  join 
you  in  an  instant  before  the  gate." 

"Well,  I  will  serve  you,  Everard,  as  a  mute  serves  the 
Grand  Signior,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  But  will 
you  go  without  seeing  these  people  below  1 " 

"Without  seeing  any  one,"  said  Everard;  "lose  no  time, 
for  God's  sake." 

He  found  out  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  demanded 
the  horses  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  which  the  corporal  yielded 
undisputed  obedience,  as  one  well  aware  of  Colonel  Everard's 
military  rank  and  consequence.  So  all  was  in  a  minute  or  two 
ready  for  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

She  kned'd,  and  saintlike 
Cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 

KiKO  Henbt  VIII. 

Colonel  Evbrabb's  departure  at  the  late  hour,  for  so  it  was 
then  thought,  of  seven  in  the  evening,  excited  much  speculation. 
There  was  a  gathering  of  menials  and  dependants  in  the  outer 
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chamber  or  hall,  for  no  one  doubted  that  hia  sudden  departure 
was  owing  to  his  having,  as  they  expressed  it, "  seen  something," 
and  all  desired  to  know  how  a  man  of  such  acknowledged 
courage  as  Everard  looked  under  the  awe  of  a  recent  i^pari- 
tion.  But  he  gave  them  no  time  to  make  comments;  for, 
striding  through  the  hall  wrapped  in  his  riding  suit,  he  threw 
himself  on  horseback,  and  rode  furiously  through  the  Chase, 
towards  the  hut  of  the  keeper  Joliffe. 

It  was  the  disposition  of  Markham  Ererard  to  be  hot,  keen, 
earnest,  impatient,  and  decisiye  to  a  degree  of  predpitatiim. 
The  acquired  habits  which  education  had  taught^  and  which 
the  strong  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  his  sect  had  greatly 
strengthened,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal,  as  well  as 
to  check,  this  constitutional  violence,  and  to  place  him  upon  his 
guard  against  indulging  it.  But  when  in  the  high  tide  of 
violent  excitation,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the  young  soldier's 
temper  was  sometimes  apt  to  overcome  these  artificial  obstades, 
and  then,  like  a  torrent  foaming  over  a  wear,  it  became  more 
furious,  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  constrained  calm  which  it  had 
been  for  some  time  obliged  to  assume.  In  these  instances 
he  was  accustomed  to  see  only  that  point  to  which  his  thoughts 
were  bent,  and  to  move  straight  towards  it,  whether  a  moral 
object,  or  the  storming  of  a  breach,  without  either  calculating, 
or  even  appearing  to  see,  the  difficulties  which  were  b^[»re  him. 

At  present,  his  ruling  and  impelling  motive  was  to  detach 
his  beloved  cousin,  if  possible,  irom  the  dangerous  and  diacredit- 
able  machinations  in  which  he  suspected  her  to  have  engaged, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  discover  that  she  really  had  no  con- 
oem  with  these  stratagems.  He  should  know  how  to  judge  of 
that  in  some  measure,  he  thought,  by  finding  her  present  or  ab- 
sent at  the  hut,  towards  which  he  was  now  galloping.  He  had 
read,  indeed,  in  some  ballad  or  minstrel's  tale,  of  a  singular  de- 
ception practised  on  a  jealous  old  man,  by  means  of  a  subter- 
ranean communication  between  his  house  and  that  of  a  neigh- 
bour, which  the  lady  in  question  made  use  of  to  present  herself 
in  the  two  places  alternately,  with  such  speed,  and  so  much  ad- 
dress, that,  after  repeated  experiments,  the  dotard  was  deceived 
into  the  opinion,  that  his  wife,  and  the  lady  who  was  so  veiy 
like  her,  and  to  whom  his  neighbour  paid  so  much  attention, 
were  two  di£ferent  persons.  But  in  the  present  case  there  was 
no  room  for  sudi  a  deception ;  the  distance  was  too  great,  and 
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as  he  took  by  much  the  nearest  way  from  the  castle,  and  rode 
full  speed,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  knew,  for  his  cousin,  who 
was  a  timorous  horsewoman,  even  by  daylight,  to  have  got 
home  before  him. 

Her  ^Either  might  indeed  be  displeased  at  his  interference; 
but  what  title  had  he  to  be  so  ? — Was  not  Alice  Lee  the  near 
relation  of  his  blood,  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart,  and  would 
he  now  abstain  from  an  effort  to  save  her  from  the  consequences 
of  a  silly  and  wild  conspiracy,  because  the  old  knight's  spleen 
might  be  awakened  by  Everard's  making  his  appearance  at  their 
present  dwelling  contrary  to  his  commands  1  No.  He  would 
endure  the  old  man's  harsh  language,  as  he  endured  the  blast 
of  the  autumn  wind,  which  was  howling  around  him,  and  swing- 
ing the  crashing  branches  of  the  trees  under  which  he  passed, 
but  could  not  oppose,  or  eyen  retard,  his  journey. 

If  he  found  not  Alice,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  would 
be  absent,  to  Sir  Heniy  Lee  himself  he  would  explain  what  he 
had  witnessed.  However  she  might  have  become  accessory  to 
the  juggling  tricks  performed  at  Woodstock,  he  could  not  but 
think  it  was  without  her  father's  knowledge,  so  severe  a  judge 
was  the  old  knight  of  female  propriety,  and  so  strict  an  assertor 
of  female  decorum.  He  would  take  the  same  opportunity,  he 
thought,  of  stating  to  him  the  weU-grounded  hopes  he  enter- 
tain^, that  his  dwelling  at  the  Lodge  might  be  prolonged,  and 
the  sequestrators  removed  from  the  royal  mansion  and  domains, 
by  other  means  than  those  of  the  absurd  species  of  intimidation 
which  seemed  to  be  resorted  to,  to  scare  them  from  thence. 

All  this  seemed  to  be  so  much  within  the  line  of  his  duty  as 
a  relative,  that  it  was  not  until  he  halted  at  the  door  of  the 
ranger's  hut,  and  threw  his  bridle  into  Wildrake's  hand,  that 
Everard  recollected  the  fiery,  high,  and  unbending  character  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  felt,  even  when  his  fingers  were  on  the  latch, 
a  reluctance  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  presence  of  the  irritable 
old  knight. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Bevis,  who  had  already 
bayed  more  than  once  from  within  the  Lodge,  was  growing 
impatient,  and  Everard  had  but  just  time  to  bid  Wildrake  hold 
the  horses  until  he  should  send  Joceline  to  his  assistance,  when 
old  Joan  unpinned  the  door,  to  demand  who  was  without  at 
that  time  of  the  night  To  have  attempted  anything  like  an 
explanation  with  poor  dame  Joan,  would  have  been  quite 
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hopeless;  the  Oolonel,  therefore,  put  her  gently  aside,  and 
Bhaking  himself  loose  from  the  hold  she  had  laid  on  his  doak, 
entered  the  kitchen  of  Joceline's  dwelling.  Bevis,  who  had 
advanced  to  support  Joan  in  her  opposition,  humbled  his  lion- 
port,  with  that  wonderful  instinct  which  makes  his  race  re- 
member so  long  those  with  whom  th^  hare  been  £Euniliar,  and 
acknowledged  his  master's  relatiye,  by  doing  homage  in  his 
fashion,  with  his  head  and  tail 

Colonel  Everard,  more  uncertain  in  his  purpose  eveiy  mo- 
ment as  the  necessity  of  its  execution  drew  near,  stole  over  the 
floor  like  one  who  treads  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  interior  apartment  with  a  slow  and  trembling  hand, 
as  he  would  have  withdrawn  the  curtains  of  a  dying  friend,  he 
saw,  within,  the  scene  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

Sir  Heniy  Lee  sat  in  a  wicker  arm-chair  by  the  fire.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  his  limbs  extended  on  a  stool,  as  if  he 
were  suffering  from  gout  or  indisposition.  His  long  white  beard, 
flowing  oyer  the  dark-coloured  garment,  gave  him  more  the 
appearance  of  a  hermit  than  of  an  aged  soldier  or  man  of 
quality;  and  that  character  was  incn^tsed  by  the  deep  and 
devout  attention  with  which  he  listened  to  a  respectable  old 
man,  whose  dilapidated  dress  showed  still  something  of  the 
clerical  habit,  and  who,  with  a  low,  but  frdl  and  deep  voice, 
was  reading  the  Evening  Service  according  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Alice  Lee  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  her  frtther,  and 
made  the  responses  with  a  voice  that  might  have  suited  the 
choir  of  angels;  and  a  modest  and  serious  devotion,  which 
suited  the  melody  of  her  tone.  The  face  of  the  officiating 
clergyman  would  have  been  good-looking,  had  it  not  been  dis- 
figured with  a  black  patch  which  covered  the  left  eye  and  a  part 
of  his  face,  and  had  not  the  features  which  were  visible  been 
marked  with  the  traces  of  care  and  suffering. 

When  Colonel  Everard  entered,  the  clergyman  raised  his  finger, 
as  cautioning  him  to  forbear  disturbing  the  divine  service  of  the 
evening,  and  pointed  to  a  seat ;  to  which,  struck  deeply  with 
the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  the  intruder  stole  with  as  light  a 
step  as  possible,  and  knelt  devoutly  down  as  one  of  the  little 
congregation. 

Everard  had  been  bred  by  his  father  what  was  called  a  Puritan; 
a  member  of  a  sect  who,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  were 
persons  that  did  not  except  against  the  doctrines  of  the  COiarch 
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of  England,  or  eyen  in  all  reepects  againfit  its  hierarchy^  but 
chiefly  dissented  from  it  on  the  subject  of  certain  ceremonies^ 
habits,  and  forms  of  ritual,  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  cele- 
brated and  unfortunate  Laud  with  ill-timed  tenacity.  But 
even  if,  from  the  habits  of  his  father's  house,  Eyerard's  opinions 
had  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church,  he  must  have  been  reconciled  to  them  by  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  service  was  performed  in  his  uncle's  fieunily 
at  Woodstock,  who,  during  the  blossom  of  his  fortunes,  gener- 
ally had  a  chaplain  residing  in  the  Lodge  for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

Yet  deep  as  was  the  habitual  veneration  with  which  he  heard 
the  impressive  service  of  the  Church,  Everard's  eyes  could  not 
help  straying  towards  Alice,  and  his  thoughts  wandering  to  the 
purpose  of  his  presence  there.  She  seemed  to  have  recognised 
him  at  once,  for  there  was  a  deeper  glow  than  usual  upon  her 
cheek,  her  fingers  trembled  as  ihey  turned  the  leaves  of  her 
prayer-book,  and  her  voice,  lately  as  firm  as  it  was  melodious, 
Altered  when  she  repeated  the  responses.  It  appeared  to  Everard, 
as  fiir  as  he  could  collect  by  the  stolen  glances  which  he  directed 
towards  her,  that  the  character  of  her  beauty,  as  well  as  of  her 
outward  i^pearance,  had  changed  with  her  fortunes. 

The  beautiful  and  high-bom  young  lady  had  now  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  brown  stuff  dress  of  an  ordinary 
village  maiden  ;  but  what  she  had  lost  in  gaiety  of  appearance, 
she  had  gained  as  it  seemed  in  dignity.  Her  beautiful  light- 
brown  tresses,  now  folded  around  her  head,  and  only  curled  where 
nature  had  so  arranged  them,  gave  her  an  air  of  simplicity,  which 
did  not  exist  when  her  head-dress  showed  the  skill  of  a  curious 
tire-woman.  A  light  joyous  air,  with  something  of  a  humorous 
expression,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  for  amusement,  had  van- 
ished before  the  touch  of  affliction,  and  a  calm  melancholy  sup- 
plied its  place,  which  seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer  comfort 
to  others.  Perhaps  the  former  arch,  though  innocent  expression 
of  countenance,  was  uppermost  in  her  lover's  recollection,  when  he 
concluded  that  Alice  had  acted  a  part  in  the  disturbances  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  Lodge.  It  is  certain,  that  when  he  now 
looked  upon  her,  it  was  with  shame  for  having  nourished  such  a 
Buspicion,  and  the  resolution  to  believe  rather  that  the  devil  had 
imitated  her  voice,  than  that  a  creature,  who  seemed  so  much 
above  the  feelings  of  this  world,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  purity 
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of  the  next,  should  haye  had  the  indelicacy  to  mingle  in  sach 
manoeuyres  as  he  himself  and  others  had  been  subjected  to. 

These  thoughts  shot  through  his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  impro- 
priety of  indulging  them  at  such  a  moment.  The  service  now 
approached  the  dose,  and  a  good  deal  to  Colonel  Everard's  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  confusion,  the  officiating  priest,  in  firm  and 
audible  tone,  and  with  every  attribute  of  dignity,  prayed  to  the 
Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve  ''Our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Oharles,  the  lawful  and  undoubted  King  of  these  realms."  The 
petition  (in  those  days  most  dangerous)  was  pronounced  with  a 
full,  raised,  and  distinct  articulation,  as  if  the  priest  challenged 
all  who  heard  him  to  dissent,  if  they  dared.  If  the  republican 
officer  did  not  assent  to  the  petition,  he  thought  at  least  it  was 
no  time  to  protest  against  it. 

The  service  was  concluded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
little  congregation  arose.  It  now  included  Wildrake,  who  had 
entered  during  the  latter  prayer,  and  was  the  first  of  the  party 
to  speak,  running  up  to  the  priest,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand 
most  heartily,  swearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  truly  rejoiced 
to  see  him.  The  good  clergyman  returned  the  pressure  with  a 
smile,  observing  he  should  have  belieyed  his  asseveration  with- 
out an  oath.  In  the  meanwhile.  Colonel  Eyerard,  approaching 
his  uncle's  seat,  made  a  deep  inclination  of  respect,  first  to  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  and  then  to  Alice,  whose  colour  now  spread  from  her 
cheek  to  her  brow  and  bosom. 

"  I  have  to  crave  your  excuse,''  said  the  Colonel  with  hesita- 
tion, "  for  having  chosen  for  my  visit,  which  I  dare  not  hope 
would  be  yery  agreeable  at  any  time,  a  season  most  peculiarly 
unsuitable." 

"  So  far  from  it,  nephew,"  answered  Sir  Henry,  with  much 
more  mildness  of  manner  than  Everard  had  dared  to  expect, 
"  that  your  visits  at  other  times  would  be  much  more  welcome, 
had  we  the  fortune  to  see  you  often  at  our  hours  of  worship." 

"  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  sir,  when  Englishmen  of 
all  sects  and  denominations,"  replied  Everard,  "  wiQ  be  free  in 
conscience  to  worship  in  common  the  great  Father,  whom  they 
all  after  their  manner  call  by  that  afiectionate  name." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  nephew,"  said  the  old  man  in  the  same  un- 
altered tone  j  "  and  we  will  not  at  present  dispute,  whether  you 
would  have  the  Church  of  England  coalesce  with  the  Conventicle, 
or  the  Conventicle  conform  to  the  Church.     It  was,  I  ween,  not 
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to  settle  jairing  creedfl,  that  you  have  honoured  our  poor  dwell- 
ing, where,  to  say  the  truth,  we  dared  scarce  have  expected  to 
see  you  again,  so  coarse  was  our  last  welcome." 

''  I  should  be  happy  to  belieTe,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  hesi- 
tating, "  that — ^that — in  short  my  presence  was  not  now  so  un- 
welcome here  as  on  that  occasion." 

"Nephew,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "I  will  be  frank  with  you. 
When  you  were  last  here,  I  thought  you  had  stolen  from  me  a 
precious  peail,  which  at  one  time  it  would  have  been  my  pride 
and  happiness  to  have  bestowed  on  you  j  but  which,  being  such 
as  you  have  been  of  late,  I  would  bury  in  the  depths  of  the  earth 
rather  than  give  to  your  keeping.  This  somewhat  chafed,  as 
honest  Will  says,  *  the  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me.' 
I  thought  I  was  robbed,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  robber  before 
me.  I  am  mistaken — I  am  not  robbed ;  and  the  attempt  with- 
out the  deed  I  can  pardon." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  seek  offence  in  your  words,  sir,"  said 
Colonel  Everard,  "  when  their  general  purport  sounds  kind ;  but 
I  can  protest  before  Heaven,  that  my  views  and  wishes  towards 
you  and  your  family  are  as  void  of  selfish  hopes  and  selfish  ends, 
aa  they  are  fraught  with  love  to  you  and  to  yours." 

"  Let  us  hear  them,  man ;  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
good  wishes  now-a-days ;  and  their  very  rarity  will  make  them 
welcome." 

"  I  would  willingly.  Sir  Henry,  since  you  might  not  chose  me 
to  give  you  a  more  s^ectionate  name,  convert  those  wishes  into 
something  effectual  for  your  comfort.  Your  fate,  as  the  world 
now  stands,  is  bad,  and,  I  fear,  like  to  be  worse." 

"  Worse  than  I  expect  it  eannot  be.  Nephew,  I  do  not  shrink 
before  my  changes  of  fortune.  I  shall  wear  coarser  clothes, — I 
shall  feed  on  more  ordinary  food, — men  will  not  doff  their  cap  to 
me  as  they  were  wont,  when  I  was  the  great  and  the  wealthy. 
What  of  that  1  Old  Harry  Lee  loved  his  honour  better  than  his 
title,  his  faith  better  than  his  land  and  lordship.  Have  I  not 
seen  the  30th  of  January  ?  I  am  neither  philomath  nor  astro- 
loger; but  old  Will  teaches  me,  that  when  green  leaves  fall 
winter  is  at  hand,  and  that  darkness  will  come  when  the  sun 
sets." 

"Bethink  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "if,  without  any 
submission  asked,  any  oath  taken,  any  engagement  imposed,  ex- 
press or  tacit,  excepting  that  you  are  not  to  excite  disturbances 
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in  the  public  peace,  you  can  be  restored  to  your  residence  in  the 
Lodge,  and  your  usual  fortunes  and  perquisites  there — I  have 
great  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  permitted,  if  not  expressly,  at 
least  on  sufferance." 

'*  Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  am  to  be  treated  like  the  royal 
coin,  marked  with  the  ensign  of  the  Bump  to  make  it  pass  cur- 
rent, although  I  am  too  old  to  have  the  royal  insignia  grinded 
off  firom  me.  Kinsman,  I  will  have  none  of  this.  I  have  lived 
at  the  Lodge  too  long ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  left  it  in 
scorn  long  since,  but  for  the  orders  of  one  whom  I  may  .yet  live 
to  do  service  to.  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  usurpers,  be  their 
name  Bump  or  Cromwell — be  they  one  devil  or  legion — I  will 
not  take  from  them  an  old  cap  to  cover  my  grey  hairs — ^a  cast 
cloak  to  protect  my  frail  limbs  from  the  cold.  They  shall  not 
say  they  have,  by  tiieir  unwilling  bounty,  made  Abraham  rich — 
I  will  live,  as  I  will  die,  the  Loyal  Lee." 

"  May  I  hope  you  will  think  of  it,  sir ;  and  that  you  will, 
perhaps,  considering  what  slight  submission  is  asked,  give  me 
a  better  answer  ? " 

*'  Sir,  if  I  retract  my  opinion,  which  is  not  my  wont,  you  shall 
hear  of  it. — ^And  now,  cousin,  have  you  more  to  say  I  We  ke^ 
that  worthy  clergyman  in  the  outer  room." 

^'Somediing  I  had  to  say — something  touching  my  cousin 
Alice,"  said  Everard,  with  embarrassment;  ''but  I  fear  that 
the  prcgudices  of  both  are  so  strong  against  me" 

**  Sir,  I  dare  turn  my  daughter  loose  to  you — I  will  go  join 
the  good  doctor  in  dame  Joan's  apartment.  I  am  not  unwill- 
ing that  you  should  know  that  the  girl  hath,  in  all  reasonable 
sort,  the  exercise  of  her  free  will." 

He  withdrew,  and  left  the  cousins  together. 

Colonel  Everard  advanced  to  Alice,  and  was  about  to  take 
her  hand.  She  drew  back,  took  the  seat  which  her  father  had 
occupied,  and  pointed  out  to  him  (me  at  some  distance. 

''Are  we  Uien  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest  Alioer'  he 
said. 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.  "  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  tak  the  cause  of  your  visit  here  at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  You  heard,"  said  Everard,  "  what  I  stated  to  your  father  1 " 

"I  did;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of  your 
errand — something  there  seemed  to  be  which  applied  parti 
oularly  to  me." 
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''It  was  a  fancy — a  strange  mistake/'  answered  Ererard. 
"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  abroad  this  evening  ? " 

"  Certainly  not/'  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  temptation  to 
wander  from  my  present  home,  poor  as  it  is ;  and  whilst  here, 
I  have  important  duties  to  dischai^  But  why  does  Oolonel 
Everard  ask  so  strange  a  question  1 " 

**  Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  Markham  has  lost  the 
name  of  friendship  and  ^dred,  and  even  of  some  nearer  feel- 
ing, and  then  I  will  answer  you,  Alice/' 

''It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.  "When  yon  drew  your 
sword  against  my  father's  cause — almost  against  his  person — I 
studied,  more  than  I  should  have  done,  to  find  excuse  for  you. 
I  knew,  that  is,  I  thought  I  knew,  your  high  feelings  of  public 
duty — I  knew  the  opinions  in  whidi  you  nad  been  bred  up ; 
and  I  said,  I  will  not,  even  for  this,  <ist  him  off — ^he  opposes 
his  King  because  he  is  loyal  to  his  country.  You  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  great  and  condudiDg  tragedy  of  the  30th  of 
January ;  and  it  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  Markham 
Everard  might  be  misled,  but  could  not  be  base  or  selfish." 

"  And  what  has  changed  your  opinion,  Alice  1  or  who  dare," 
said  Everard,  reddening,  "  attach  such  epithets  to  the  name  of 
Markham  Everard  ? " 

"  I  am  no  subject "  she  said,  "  for  exercismg  your  valour. 
Colonel  Everard,  nor  do  I  mean  to  offend.  But  you  will  find 
enough  of  others  who  will  avow,  that  Colonel  Everard  is  truck- 
ling to  the  usurper  Cromwell,  and  that  all  his  Mr  pretexts  of 
forwarding  his  country's  liberties,  are  but  a  screen  for  driving  a 
bargain  with  the  successful  encroacher,  and  obtaining  the  best 
terms  he  can  for  himself  and  his  family." 

"For  myself—Never!" 

"  But  for  your  fiunily  you  have — Yes,  I  am  well  assured  that 
you  have  pointed  out  to  the  military  tyrant  the  way  in  which 
he  and  his  satraps  may  master  the  government.  Do  you  think 
my  father  or  I  would  accept  an  asylum  purchased  at  the  price 
of  England's  liberty,  and  your  honour  1 " 

"Gracious  Heaven,  Alice,  what  is  this)  You  accuse  me 
of  pursuing  the  veiy  course  which  so  lately  had  your  appro- 
bation!" 

"  When  you  spoke  with  authority  of  your  father,  and  recom- 
mended our  submission  to  the  existing  gov^imient,  such  as  it 
was,  I  own  I  thought — ^that  my  feither's  grey  head  might,  with- 
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out  dishonouT,  have  remamed  under  the  roof  where  it  had  so 
long  been  sheltered.  But  did  your  father  sanction  your  becom- 
ing the  adviser  of  yonder  ambitious  soldier  to  a  new  course  of 
innovation,  and  his  abettor  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  species 
of  tyranny) — ^It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  o^^ression,  another 
to  be  the  agent  of  tyrants — ^And  oh,  Markham — ^thdr  blood- 
hound!" 

''Howl  bloodhound? — what  mean  you) — ^I  own  it  is  true 
I  could  see  with  content  the  wounds  of  this  bleeding  country 
stanched,  even  at  the  expense  of  beholding  Oromwell,  after  his 
matchless  rise,  take  a  yet  farther  step  to  power — but  to  be  his 
bloodhound  1    What  is  your  meaning  1 " 

''It  is  false,  then) — I  thou^t  I  could  swear  it  had  been 
&lse." 

"What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it  you  askl" 

"  It  is  Mse  that  you  are  engaged  to  betray  the  young  King 
of  Scotland?" 

"  Betray  him  1  I  betray  him,  or  any  fugitive  f  Never !  I 
would  he  were  well  out  of  England — I  would  lend  him  my  aid 
to  escape,  were  he  in  the  house  at  this  instant ;  and  think  in 
acting  so  I  did  his  enemies  good  service,  by  preventing  their 
soiling  themselves  with  his  blood — ^but  betray  him,  never  1 " 

"  I  knew  it — I  was  sure  it  was  impossible.  Oh,  be  yet  more 
honest ;  disengage  yourself  from  yonder  gloomy  and  ambitious 
soldier !  Shun  him  and  his  schemes,  which  are  formed  in  in- 
justice, and  can  only  be  realised  Iq  yet  more  blood  1 " 

"Believe  me,"  replied  Everard,  "that  I  choose  the  line  of 
policy  best  befitting  the  times." 

"  Choose  that,"  she  said,  "  which  best  befits  duty,  Markham 
— ^which  best  befits  truth  and  honour.  Do  your  duty,  and  let 
Providence  decide  the  rest. — Farewell  1  we  tempt  my  other's 
patience  too  far — ^you  know  his  temper — fiurewell,  Markham." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips,  and  left 
the  apartment.  A  silent  bow  to  his  uncle,  and  a  sign  to  Wild- 
rake,  whom  he  found  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cabin,  were  the  only 
tokens  of  recognition  exhibited,  and  leaving  the  hut,  he  was 
soon  mounted,  and,  with  his  companion,  advanced  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  Lodge. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Deeds  are  done  on  earth 
Which  have  their  punishment  ere  the  earth  doeat 
Upon  the  perpetrators.    Be  it  the  working 
Of  the  remorse-stirr'd  fancy,  or  the  vision, 
Distinct  and  real,  of  unearthly  being, 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  stalks  the  ghost 
Of  him  he  slew,  and  shows  the  shadowy  wound. 

Old  Plat. 

EvERASD  had  come  to  Joceline's  hut  as  fast  as  horse  could  bear 
him,  and  with  the  same  impetuosity  of  purpose  as  of  speed.  He 
saw  no  choice  in  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  felt  in  his  own 
imagination  the  strongest  right  to  direct,  and  even  reprove,  his 
cousin,  beloved  as  she  was,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  machi- 
nations with  which  she  appeared  to  have  connected  herself. 
He  returned  slowly,  and  in  a  very  different  mood. 

Not  only  had  Alice,  prudent  as  beautiful,  appeared  com- 
pletely free  from  the  wealmess  of  conduct  which  seemed  to  give 
him  some  authority  over  her,  but  her  views  of  policy,  if  less 
practicable,  were  so  much  more  direct  and  noble  than  his  own, 
as  led  him  to  question  whether  he  had  not  compromised  him- 
self too  rashly  with  Cromwell,  even  although  the  state  of  the 
country  was  so  greatly  divided  and  torn  by  faction,  that  the 
promotion  of  the  General  to  the  possession  of  the  executive 
government  seemed  the  only  chance  of  escaping  a  renewal  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  more  exalted  and  purer  sentiments  of 
Alice  lowered  him  in  his  own  eyes  j  and  though  unshaken  in 
his  opinion,  that  it  were  better  tlie  vessel  should  be  steered  by 
'  a  pilot  having  no  good  title  to  the  ofSce,  than  that  she  should 
run  upon  the  breakers,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  espousing  the 
most  direct,  manly,  and  disinterested  side  of  the  question. 

As  he  rode  on,  immersed  in  these  unpleasant  contemplations, 
and  considerably  lessened  in  his  own  esteem  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, Wildrake,  who  rode  by  his  side,  and  was  no  friend  to  long 
silence,  began  to  enter  into  conversation.  **  I  have  been  think- 
ing, MjBrk,"  said  he,  "  that  if  you  and  I  had  been  called  to  the 
bf^ — aa,  by  the  by,  has  been  in  danger  of  happening  to  me  in 
more  senses  than  one — I  say,  had  we  become  barristers,  I 
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would  have  had  the  better  oiled  tongue  of  the  two— the  fairer 
art  of  persuasion." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Everard,  "  though  I  never  heard  thee 
use  any,  save  to  induce  an  usurer  to  lend  thee  money,  or  a 
tavemer  to  abate  a  reckoning." 

**  And  yet  this  day,  or  rather  night,  I  could  have,  as  I  think, 
made  a  conquest  which  baffled  you." 

'*  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  becoming  attentive. 

"Why,  look  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "it  was  a  main  object 
with  you  to  induce  Mistress  Alice  Lee — By  Heaven,  she  is  an 
exquisite  creature — I  approve  of  your  taste,  Mark — I  say,  you 
desire  to  persuade  her,  and  the  stout  old  Trojan  her  father,  to 
consent  to  return  to  the  Lodge,  and  live  there  quietly,  and 
under  connivance,  like  gentle  folk,  instead  of  lodging  in  a  hut 
hardly  fit  to  harbour  a  Tom  of  Bedlam." 

"Thou  art  right;  such,  indeed,  was  a  great  part  of  my 
object  in  this  visit,"  answered  Everard. 

"  But  perhaps  you  also  expected  to  visit  there  yourself,  and 
80  keep  watch  over  pretty  Mistress  Lee — eh  1" 

"I  never  entertained  so  selfish  a  thought,"  said  Everard; 
"and  if  this  nocturnal  disturbance  at  the  mansion  were  ex- 
plained and  ended,  I  would  instantly  take  my  departure." 

"Your  friend  Noll  would  expect  something  more  from -you," 
said  Wildrake ;  "  he  would  expect,  in  case  the  knight's  reputation 
for  loyalty  should  draw  any  of  our  poor  exiles  and  wanderers 
about  the  Lodge,  that  you  should  be  on  the  watch  and  ready  to 
snap  them.  In  a  wonl,  as  far  as  I  can  imderstand  his  long- 
winded  speeches,  he  would  have  Woodstock  a  trap,  your  uncle 
and  his  pretty  daughter  the  bait  of  toasted  cheese — craving  your 
Chloe*s  pardon  for  the  comparison — ^you  the  spring-fall  which 
should  bar  their  escape,  his  Lordship  himself  being  the  great 
grimalkin  to  whom  they  are  to  be  given  over  to  be  devoured." 

"  Dared  Cromwell  mention  this  to  thee  in  express  terms  t" 
said  Everard,  pulling  up  his  horse,  and  stopping  in  the  midst  of 
the  road. 

"  Nay,  not  in  express  terms,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
used  in  his  life ;  you  might  as  well  expect  a  drunken  man  to 
go  straight  forward ;  but  he  insinuated  as  much  to  me,  and 
indicated  that  you  might  deserve  well  of  him — Ckulzo,  the 
danmable  proposal  sticks  in  my  throat — by  betraying  our  noble 
and  riflrhtful  King  [here  he  pulled  off  his  hat],  whom  God  grant 
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in  health  and  wealth  long  to  reign,  as  the  worthy  deigyman 
says,  though  I  fear  just  now  his  Mfgesty  is  both  sick  and  soiry, 
and  never  a  penny  in  his  pouch  to  boot." 

"  This  tallies  with  what  Alice  hinted,"  said  Everard ;  "  but 
how  could  she  know  it  1  didst  thou  give  her  any  hint  of  such  a 
thing?" 

'^  I !"  replied  the  cavalier,  "  I,  who  never  saw  Mistress  Alice 
in  my  life  till  to-night,  and.  then  only  for  an  instant — jsooks, 
man,  how  b  that  possible  1 " 

'*  True,"  replied  Everard,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought  At 
length  he  spoke — '^  I  should  call  Cromwell  to  account  for  his 
bad  opinion  of  me ;  for,  even  though  not  seriously  expressed, 
but,  as  I  am  convinced  it  was  with  the  sole  view  of  proving  you, 
and  perhaps  myself,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  nusconstruction  to  be 
resented," 

*^  I'll  carry  a  cartel  for  you,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  said 
Wildrake ;  "  and  turn  out  with  his  godliaess's  second,  with  as 
good  will  as  I  ever  drank  a  glass  of  sack." 

"  Pshaw,"  replied  Everard,  "  those  in  his  high  place  fight  no 
single  combats.  But  tell  me,  Roger  Wildrake,  didst  thou  thy- 
self think  me  capable  of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  implied  in 
such  a  message  V* 

''I!"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  ''Markham  Everard,  you  have 
been  my  early  Mend,  my  constant  bene&ctor.  When  Colchester 
was  reduced,  you  saved  me  from  the  gallows,  and  since  that 
thou  hast  twenty  times  saved  me  from  starving.  But,  by 
Heaven,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  such  villany  as  your 
General  recommended, — by  yonder  blue  sky,  and  all  the  works 
of  creation  which  it  bends  over,  I  would  stab  you  with  my  own 
hand !" 

"  Death,"  replied  Everard,  "  I  should  indeed  deserve,  but  not 
from  you,  perhaps;  but  fortunately,  I  cannot  if  I  would,  be 
guilty  of  the  tre^ery  you  would  punish.  Know  that  I  had 
this  day  secret  notice,  and  from  CromweU  himself,  that  the 
young  Man  has  escaped  by  sea  from  Bristol" 

"  Now,  Crod  Almighty  be  blessed,  who  protected  him  through 
so  many  dangers  I"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  '*  Huzza  1 — Up  hearts, 
qavaliers  ! — Hey  for  cavaliers — Qod  bless  King  Charles ! — Moon 
and  stars,  catch  my  hat  I" — ^and  he  threw  it  up  as  high  as  he 
could  into  the  air.  The  celestial  bodies  which  he  invoked  did 
not  receive  the  present  despatched  to  them ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
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of  Sir  Heniy  Lee's  scabbard,  an  old  gnarled  oak  became  a 
second  time  the  receptacle  of  a  waif  and  stray  of  loyal  enthusiasm. 
Wildrake  looked  rather  foolish  at  the  circumstance,  and  his 
friend  took  the  opportunity  of  admonishing  him. 

"  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bear  thee  so  like  a  schoolboy )  ** 

"Why,"  said  WUdrake,  "I  have  but  sent  a  Puritan's  hat 
upon  a  loyal  errand.  I  laugh  to  think  how  many  of  the  school- 
boys thou  talk'st  of  will  be  cheated  into  climbing  the  pollard 
next  year,  expecting  to  find  the  nest  of  some  unknown  bird  in 
yonder  unmeasured  margin  of  felt.'' 

"  Hush  now,  for  GUkI's  sake,  and  let  us  speak  calmly,"  said 
Everard.  "  Charles  has  escaped,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would 
willingly  have  seen  him  on  his  fsither's  throne  by  composition, 
but  not  by  the  force  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  incensed  and 
vengeful  royalists." 

"  Master  Markham  Everard,"  began  the  cavalier,  interrupting 

"Nay,  hush,  dear  Wildrake,"  said  Everard;  "let  us  not 
dispute  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  agree,  and  give  me  leave 
to  go  on. — I  say,  since  the  young  Man  has  escaped,  Cromwell's 
ofifensive  and  iigurious  stipulation  falls  to  the  ground;  and  I 
see  not  why  my  unde  and  his  family  should  not  again  ^ter 
their  own  house,  under  the  same  terms  of  connivance  as  many 
other  royalists.  What  may  be  incumbent  on  me  is  different, 
nor  can  I  determine  my  course  until  I  have  an  interview  with 
the  (General,  which,  as  I  think,  will  end  in  his  confessing  that 
he  threw  in  this  offensive  proposal  to  sound  us  both.  It  is 
much  in  his  manner ;  for  he  is  blunt,  and  never  sees  or  feels 
the  punctilious  honour  which  the  gallants  of  the  day  slaretch  to 
such  delicacy." 

"I'll  acquit  him  of  having  any  punctilio  about  him,"  said 
Wildrake,  "  either  touching  honour  or  honesty.  Now,  to  come 
back  to  where  we  started.  Supposing  you  were  not  to  reside 
in  person  at  the  Lodge,  and  to  forbear  even  visiting  there, 
unless  on  invitation,  when  such  a  thing  can  be  brought  about, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I  think  your  unde  and  his  daughter  might 
be  induced  to  come  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  reside  there  as  usual 
At  least  the  dergyman,  that  worthy  old  cock,  gave  me  to  hope 
as  much." 

"He  had  been  hasty  in  bestowing  his  confidence,"  said 
Everard. 
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"  True,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  he  confided  in  me  at  once ;  for 
he  instantly  saw  my  regard  for  the  Church.  I  thank  Heaven  I 
never  passed  a  clergyman  in  his  canonicals  without  pulling  my 
hat  off — (and  thou  knowest,  the  most  desperate  duel  I  ever 
fought  was  with  young  Grayless  of  the  Inner  Temple,  for  taking 
the  wall  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bunce) — Ah,  I  can  gain  a  chap- 
lain's ear  instantly.  Gadzooks,  they  know  whom  ^ey  have  to 
trust  to  in  such  a  one  as  I." 

"Dost  thou  think,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "or  rather 
does  this  clergyman  think,  that  if  they  were  secure  of  intrusion 
from  me,  the  family  would  return  to  the  Lodge,  supposing  the 
intruding  Commissioners  gone,  and  this  nocturnal  disturbance 
explained  and  ended  1" 

"The  old  Knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "may  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  Doctor  to  return,  if  he  is  secure  against  intrusion. 
As  for  disturbances,  the  stout  old  boy,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  in 
two  minutes'  conversation,  laughs  at  all  this  turmoil  as  the  work 
of  mere  imagination,  the  consequence  of  the  remorse  of  their  own 
evil  consciences ;  and  says  that  goblin  or  devil  was  never  heard 
of  at  Woodstock,  until  it  became  the  residence  of  such  men  as 
they,  who  have  now  usurped  the  possession." 

"  There  is  more  than  imagination  in  it,"  said  Everard.  "  I 
have  personal  reason  to  know  there  is  some  conspiracy  carrying 
on,  to  render  the  house  untenable  by  the  Commissioners.  I 
acquit  my  uncle  of  accession  to  such  a  silly  trick ;  but  I  must 
see  it  ended  ere  I  can  agree  to  his  and  my  cousin's  residing 
where  such  a  confederacy  exists ;  for  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  contrivers  of  sudi  pranks,  be  the  actual  agent 
who  he  may." 

"  With  reference  to  your  better  acquaintance  with  the  gentle- 
man, Everard,  I  should  rather  suspect  the  old  father  of  Puritans 
(I  beg  your  pardon  again)  has  something  to  do  with  the  business ; 
and  if  so,  Lucifer  will  never  look  near  the  true  old  Knight's 
beard,  nor  abide  a  glance  of  yonder  maiden's  innocent  blue  eyes. 
I  will  uphold  them  as  safe  as  pure  gold  in  a  miser's  chest." 

"  Sawest  thou  aught  thyself,  which  makes  thee  think  thus  ? " 

"  Not  a  quill  of  the  devil's  pinion  saw  I,"  replied  Wildrake. 
^*  He  supposes  himself  too  secure  of  an  old  cavalier,  who  must 
steal,  hang,  or  drown,  in  the  long  run,  so  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  to  look  after  the  assured  booty.  But  I  heard  the  serv* 
ing-fellows  prate  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  though 
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tkevc  tales  were  oonfuaed  enough,  yet  if  there  was  any  troth 
among  them  at  all,  I  should  say  the  devil  must  have  been  in 
the  dance. — ^But,  holla !  here  comes  some  one  upon  us. — Stand, 
friend — who  art  thou  1 " 

"  A  poor  day-labourer  in  the  great  work  of  England — Joseph 
Tomkins  by  name — Secretary  to  a  godly  and  well-endowed 
leader  in  this  poor  Christian  army  of  England,  called  (l^ieral 
Harrison." 

**  What  n^ws,  Master  Tomkins  t "  said  Ererard ;  "  and  why 
are  you  on  the  road  at  this  late  hour )  ** 

**  I  speak  to  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard,  as  I  judgel"  said 
Tomkins;  '^and  truly  I  am  glad  of  meeting  your  honour. 
Heaven  knows  I  need  such  assistance  as  yours. — Oh,  worthy 
Master  Everard  1 — Here  has  been  a  sounding  of  trumpets,  and 
a  breaking  of  vials,  and  a  pouring  forth,  and  " 

"  Prithee,  tell  me  in  brief  what  is  the  matter — ^where  is  thy 
master — and,  in  a  word,  what  has  happened ) " 

"  My  master  is  close  by,  parading  it  in  the  little  meadow, 
beside  the  hugeous  oak,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
late  Man ;  ride  but  two  steps  forward,  and  you  may  see  him 
walking  swiftly  to  and  to,  advancing  all  the  while  the  naked 
weapon." 

Upon  proceeding  as  directed,  but  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, they  descried  a  man,  whom  of  course  they  concluded 
must  be  Harrison,  walking  to  and  fro  beneath  the  King's  oak, 
as  a  sentinel  under  arms,  but  with  more  wildness  of  demeanour. 
The  tramp  of  the  horses  did  not  escape  his  ear ;  and  they  heard 
him  call  out,  as  if  at  the  head  of  the  brigade — "  Lower  pikes 
against  cavaby ! — Here  comes  Prince  Rupert — Stand  fast,  and 
you  shall  turn  them  aside,  as  a  bull  would  toss  a  cur-dog. — 
Lower  your  pikes  still,  my  hearts,  the  end  secured  against  your 
foot — down  on  your  right  knee,  front  rank — spare  not  for  the 
spoiling  of  your  blue  aprons. — Ha — ^Zerobabel — ay,  that  is  the 
word!" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  about  whom  or  what  is  he  talking  t  ** 
said  Everard ;  "  wherefore  does  he  go  about  with  his  weB^pan 
drawn?" 

"  Truly,  sir,  when  aught  disturbs  my 
risen,  he  is  something  rapt  in  the  spirit,  and  < 
commanding  a  reserve  of  pikes  at  the  great 
don — and  for  his  weapon,  alack,  worthy  sir, 
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ke^  Sheffield  steel  in  calvee'  leather,  when  there  are  fiends  to 
be  combated — incarnate  fiends  on  earth,  and  raging  infernal 
fiends  under  the  earth  ? '' 

'*  This  is  intolerable,''  said  Everani  **  Listen  to  me,  Tom- 
kins.  Thou  art  not  now  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  desire  none  of  thy 
preaching  language.  I  know  thou  canst  speak  intelligibly  when 
thou  art  so  minded.  Remember,  I  may  serve  or  harm  thee ; 
and  as  you  hope  or  fear  anything  on  my  part,  answer  staradght- 
forward — What  has  happened  to  drive  out  thy  master  to  the  wild 
wood  at  this  time  of  night  7  ^ 

**  Forsooth,  worthy  and  honoured  sir,  I  will  speak  with  the 
precision  I  may.  True  it  is,  aud  of  verity,  that  the  breath  of 
man,  which  is  in  his  nostrils,  goeth  forth  and  retumeth  ** 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  take  care  where  you 
ramble  in  your  correspondence  with  me.  You  have  heard  how 
at  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar  in  Scotland,  the  General  himself 
held  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  Lieutenant  Hewcreed,  threatening 
to  shoot  him  through  the  brain  if  he  did  not  give  up  holding 
forth,  and  put  his  squadron  in  line  to  the  firont  Take  care, 
sir." 

*^  Verily  the  Lieutenant  then  charged  wH^  an  even  and  un- 
broken order,''  said  Tomkins,  "  and  bore  a  thousand  plaids  and 
bonnets  over  the  beach  before  him  into  the  sea.  Neither  shall 
I  pretermit  or  postpone  your  honour's  commands,  but  speedily 
obey  them,  and  that  without  delay." 

"Go  to,  fellow;  thou  knowest  what  I  would  have,"  said 
Everard ;  ''  speak  at  once — I  know  thou  canst  if  thou  wilt 
Trusty  Tomldns  is  better  known  than  he  thinks  for." 

"Worthy  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  in  a  much  less  periphrastic 
style,  "  I  will  obey  your  worship  as  far  as  the  spirit  will  permit 
Truly,  it  was  not  an  hour  since,  when  my  worshipful  master 
being  at  table  with  Master  Bibbet  and  myself,  not  to  mention 
the  worshipful  Master  Bletson  and  Colonel  Desborongh,  and 
behold  there  was  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gate,  as  of  one  in 
haste.  Now,  of  a  certainty,  so  much  had  our  household  been 
harassed  with  witches  and  spirits,  and  other  objects  of  sound 
and  sight,  that  the  sentinels  could  not  be  brou^t  to  abide  upon 
their  posts  without  doors,  and  it  was  only  by  a  (Nrovision  of  beef 
and  strong  liquors  that  we  were  able  to  maintain  a  guard  of  three 
men  in  the  hall,  who  nevertheless  ventured  not  to  open  the  door, 
lest  they  i^ould  be  surprised  with  some  of  the  goblins  wherewith 
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their  imaginations  were  overwhelmed.  And  they  heard  the 
knoddng,  which  increased  until  it  seemed  that  the  door  was 
well-nigh  about  to  be  beaten  down.  Worthy  Master  Bibbet  was 
a  little  overcome  with  liquor  (as  is  his  fashion,  good  man,  about 
this  time  of  the  evening),  not  that  he  is  in  the  least  given  to 
ebriety,  but  simply,  that  since  the  Scottish  campaign  he  hath 
had  a  perpetual  ague,  which  obliges  him  so  to  nourish  his  frame 
against  the  damps  of  the  night ;  wherefore,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  your  honour  that  I  discharge  the  office  of  a  faithful  servant,  as 
weU  to  Migor-Ckneral  Harrison,  and  the  other  Commissioners,  as 
to  my  just  and  lawful  master  Colonel  Desborough  " 

"  I  know  all  that. — And  now  that  thou  art  trusted  by  both, 
I  pray  to  Heaven  thou  mayst  merit  the  trust,"  said  Colonel 
Everard. 

"  And  devoutly  do  I  pray,"  said  Tomkins,  "  that  your  wor- 
shipful prayers  may  be  answered  with  favour;  for  certainly 
to  be,  and  to  be  odled  and  entitled.  Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty 
Tomans,  is  to  me  more  than  ever  would  be  an  Earl's  title, 
were  such  things  to  be  granted  anew  in  this  regenerated  govern- 
ment." 

"  Well,  go  on — go  on — or  if  thou  dalliest  much  longer,  I  will 
make  bold  to  dispute  the  article  of  your  honesty.  I  like  short 
tales,  sir,  and  doubt  what  is  told  with  a  long  unnecessary  train 
of  words." 

"  Well,  good  sir,  be  not  hasty.  As  I  said  before,  the  doors 
rattled  till  you  would  have  thought  the  knocking  was  reiterated 
in  every  room  of  the  Palace.  The  bell  rung  out  for  company, 
though  we  could  not  find  that  any  one  tolled  the  clapper,  and 
the  guards  let  off  their  firelocks,  merdy  because  they  Imew  not 
what  better  to  do.  So,  Master  Bibbet  being,  as  I  said,  unsul»- 
oeptible  of  his  duty,  I  went  down  with  my  poor  rapier  to  the 
door,  and  demanded  who  was  there ;  and  I  was  answered  in  a 
voice,  which,  I  must  say,  was  much  like  another  voice,  that  it 
was  one  wanting  Migor-General  Harrison.  So,  as  it  was  then 
late,  I  answered  mildly,  that  Ceneral  Harrison  was  betaking 
himself  to  his  rest,  and  that  any  who  wished  to  speak  to  him 
must  return  on  the  morrow  morning,  for  that  after  nightfall  the 
door  of  the  Palace,  being  in  the  room  of  a  garrison,  would  be 
opened  to  no  one.  So  the  voice  replied,  and  bid  me  open 
directly,  without  which  he  would  blow  the  folding  leaves  of  the 
door  into  the  middle  of  the  hall     And  therewithal  the  noise 
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reoommenoedy  that  we  thought  the  house  would  have  Men ;  and 
I  was  in  some  measure  constrained  to  open  the  door,  even  like  a 
besieged  garrison  which  can  hold  out  no  longer/' 

"By  my  honour,  and  it  was  stoutly  done  of  you,  I  must 
say/'  said  Wildrake,  who  had  been  listening  with  much  interest. 
"  I  am  a  bold  dare-devil  enough,  yet  when  I  had  two  inches  of 
oak  plank  between  the  actual  fiend  and  me,  hang  him  that 
would  demolish  the  barrier  between  us,  say  I — I  would  as  soon, 
when  aboard,  bore  a  hole  in  the  ship,  and  let  in  the  waves ;  for 
you  know  we  always  compare  the  devil  to  the  deep  sea." 

"  Prithee,  peace,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  "  and  let  him  go  on 
with  his  history. — Well,  and  what  saVst  thou  when  the  door 
was  opened) — the  great  Devil  with  his  horns  and  claws  thou 
wilt  say,  no  doubt." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  When  I  undid 
the  door,  one  man  stood  there,  and  he,  to  seeming,  a  man  of  no 
extraordinary  appearance.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  taffeta  cloak, 
of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  with  a  red  lining.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
might  have  been  in  his  time  a  very  handsome  man,  but  there 
was  something  of  paleness  and  sorrow  in  his  face— a  long  love- 
lock and  long  hair  he  wore,  even  after  the  abomination  of  the 
cavaliers,  and  the  unloveliness,  as  learned  Master  Piynne  well 
termed  it,  of  love-locks — a  jewel  in  his  ear — a  blue  scarf  over 
his  shoulder,  like  a  military  commander  for  the  King,  and  a  hat 
with  a  white  plume,  bearing  a  pecidiar  hatband." 

"  Some  unhappy  officer  of  cavaliers,  of  whom  so  many  are  in 
hiding,  and  seeking  shelter  through  the  country,"  briefly  replied 
Everard. 

"True,  worthy  sir  —  right  as  a  judicious  exposition.  But 
there  was  something  about  this  man  (if  he  was  a  man)  whom 
I,  for  one,  could  not  look  upon  without  trembling;  nor  the 
musketeers,  who  were  in  the  hall,  without  betraying  much 
alarm,  and  swallowing,  as  they  themselves  will  aver,  the  very 
bidlets  which  they  had  in  their  mouths  for  loading  their  cara- 
bines and  muskets.  Nay,  the  wolf  and  deer  dogs,  that  are  the 
fiercest  of  their  kind,  fled  from  this  visitor,  and  crept  into  holes 
and  comers,  moaning  and  wailing  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
He  came  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  still  he  seemed  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  man,  only  somewhat  fantastically 
dressed,  in  a  doublet  of  black  velvet  pinked  upon  scarlet  satin 
under  his  cloak,  a  jewel  in  his  ear,  with  large  roses  in  his  shoes, 
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and  a  kerchief  in  his  hand,  which  he  sometimes  pressed  against 
his  left  side." 

'^  Gracious  Heavens ! "  said  Wildrake,  ocMning  close  up  to 
Ey^ard,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  with  accents  which  terror 
rendered  tremulous  (a  mood  of  mind  most  unusual  to  the  daring 
man,  who  seemed  now  overcome  by  it) — "  it  must  have  been 
poor  Dick  Robison  the  player,  in  the  veiy  dress  in  which  I  have 
seen  him  play  Philaster — ay,  and  drunk  a  jolly  bottle  with  him 
after  it  at  the  Mermaid !  I  remember  how  many  frolics  we  had 
together,  and  all  his  little  fantastic  fashions.  He  served  for  lus 
old  master,  Charles,  in  Mohun's  troop,  and  was  murdered  by  this 
butcher's  dog,  as  I  have  heard,  after  surrender,  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby-field." 

"  Hush  !  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  said  Everard ;  "  for  God's 
sake  hear  the  man  to  an  end. — ^Did  this  visitor  speak  to  thee, 
my  friend  1" 

^*  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  but  somewhat  fanciful 
in  the  articulation,  and  like  one  who  is  speaking  to  an  audience 
as  from  a  bar  or  a  pulpit,  more  than  in  the  voice  of  ordinary 
men  on  ordinary  matters.  He  desired  to  see  M^jor-General 
Harrison.'' 

"  He  did  ! — and  you,"  said  Everard,  infected  by  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  which,  as  is  well  known,  leaned  to  credulity  upon  all 
matters  of  supernatural  agency, — "  what  did  you  do  I " 

"  I  went  up  to  the  parlour,  and  related  that  such  a  person 
inquired  for  him.  He  started  when  I  told  him,  and  eagerly 
desired  to  know  the  man's  dress ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  mention 
his  dress,  and  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  than  he  said,  *  Begone  !  tell 
him  I  wOl  not  admit  him  to  speech  of  me.  Say  that  I  defy 
him,  and  will  make  my  defiance  good  at  the  great  battle  in 
the  valley  of  Armageddon,  when  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall 
call  all  fowls  which  fly  under  the  face  of  heaven  to  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  the  captain  and  the  soldier,  the  war-horse  and  his 
rider.  Say  to  the  Evil  One,  I  have  power  to  appeal  our  con- 
flict even  till  that  day,  and  that  in  the  front  of  that  fearful  day 
he  will  again  meet  with  Harrison.'  I  went  back  with  this 
answer  to  the  stranger,  and  his  face  was  writhed  into  such  a 
deadly  frown  as  a  mere  human  brow  hath  seldom  worn.  '  Re- 
turn to  him,'  he  said,  *  and  say  it  is  mt  houb,  and  that  if  he 
come  not  instantly  down  to  speak  with  me,  I  will  mount  the 
•talra  to  him«     Say  that  I  oommakd  him  to  descend,  by  the 
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token,  that,  on  the  field  of  Naseby,  he  did  not  ih$  work  negli- 
gmtly:  " 

"I  have  heard,"  whispered  Wildrake — who  felt  more  and 
more  strongly  the  contagion  of  superstition — "  that  these  words 
were  blasphemously  used  by  Harrison  when  he  shot  my  poor 
friend  Dick.** 

''What  happened  next?"  said  Everard.  ''See  that  thou 
speakest  the  truth." 

"  As  gospel  unexpounded  by  a  steeple-man,"  said  the  Inde- 
pendent ;  "  yet  truly  it  is  but  little  I  have  to  say.  I  saw  my 
master  come  down,  with  a  blank,  yet  resolved  air ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the  stranger,  he  made  a  pause. 
The  other  waved  on  him  as  if  to  follow,  and  walked  out  at  the 
portal.  My  worthy  patron  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  follow, 
yet  again  paused,  when  this  visitant,  be  he  man  or  fiend,  re- 
entered, and  said,  '  Obey  thy  doom. 

*  By  pathless  march,  by  greenwood  tree, 
It  is  thy  weird  to  follow  me — 
To  follow  me  through  the  ghastly  moonlight — 
To  follow  me  through  the  shadows  of  night — 
To  follow  me,  comrade,  still  art  thou  bound  : 
I  conjure  thee  by  the  unstanch'd  wound — 
I  coigure  thee  by  the  last  words  I  spoke, 
When  the  body  slept  and  the  spirit  awoke, 
In  the  very  last  pangs  of  the  deadly  st-roke  I ' 

So  saying,  he  stalked  out,  and  my  master  followed  him  into 
the  wood. — I  followed  also  at  a  distance.  But  when  I  came 
up,  my  master  was  alone,  and  bearing  himself  as  you  now 
behold  him." 

"Thou  hast  had  a  wonderful  memory,  friend,"  said  the 
Oolonel,  coldly,  "  to  remember  these  rhymes  in  a  single  recita- 
tion— there  seems  something  of  practice  in  all  this." 

"  A  single  recitation,  my  honoured  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Inde- 
pendent— "  alack,  the  rhyme  is  seldom  out  of  my  poor  master's 
mouth,  when,  as  sometimes  haps,  he  is  less  triumphant  in  his 
wrestles  with  Satan.  But  it  was  liie  first  time  I  ever  heard  it 
uttered  by  another ;  and,  to  say  truth,  he  ever  seems  to  repeat 
it  unwillingly,  as  a  child  after  his  pedagogue,  and  as  it  was  not 
indited  by  his  own  head,  as  the  Psalmist  saith." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Everard ;  — "  I  have  heard  and  read 
that  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  have  strange  power  over  the 
slayer ;  but  I  am  astonished  to  have  it  insisted  upon  that  there 
vou  XXI.  JK 
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may  be  truth  in  such  tales.  Roger  Wildrake  —  what  art  thou 
afraid  of,  man  ? — ^why  dost  thou  shift  thy  place  thus  1 " 

"  Fear  1  it  is  not  fear —  it  is  hate,  deadly  hate. — I  see  the 
murderer  tf  poor  Dick  before  me,  and — see,  he  throws  him- 
self into  a  posture  of  fence — Sa  sa  '■say'st  thou,  brood  of  a 
butcher's  mastiff?  thou  shalt  not  want  an  antagonist." 

Ere  any  one  could  stop  him,  Wildrake  threw  aside  his  cloak, 
drew  his  sword,  and  almost  with  a  single  bound  cleared  the 
distance  betwixt  him  and  Harrison,  and  crossed  swords  with 
the  latter,  as  he  stood  brandishing  his  weapon,  as  if  in  imme- 
diate expectation  of  an  assailant  Accordingly,  the  Republican 
(General  was  not  for  an  instant  taken  at  unawares,  but  the 
moment  the  swords  clashed,  he  shouted,  "  Ha !  I  feel  thee 
now,  thou  hast  come  in  body  at  last. — ^Welcome !  welcome  ! — 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ! " 

"  Part  them,  part  them,"  cried  Everard,  as  he  and  Tomkins, 
at  first  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  affiray,  hastened  to 
interfere.  Everard,  seizing  on  the  cavalier,  drew  him  forcibly 
backwards,  and  Tomkins  contrived,  with  risk  and  difficulty,  to 
master  Harrison's  sword,  while  the  General  exclaimed,  "  Ha ! 
two  to  one — two  to  one ! — thus  fight  demons."  Wildrake,  on 
his  side,  swore  a  dreadM  oath,  and  added,  "Markham,  you 
have  cancelled  eveiy  obligation  I  owed  you — they  are  all  out  of 
sight — gone,  d — n  me  1 " 

"  You  have  indeed  acquitted  these  obligations  rarely,"  said 
Everard.  *f  Who  knows  how  this  affidr  shall  be  explained  and 
answered  1 " 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life,"  said  Wildrake. 

"  Good  now,  be  silent,"  said  Tomkins,  "  and  let  me  manage. 
It  shall  be  so  ordered  that  the  good  General  shall  never  know 
that  he  hath  encountered  with  a  mortal  man;  only  let  that 
man  of  Moab  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard's  rest,  and  be 
stiU." 

"  Wildrake,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  sheathe  thy  sword,"  said 
Everard,  "  else,  on  my  life,  thou  must  turn  against  me." 

"  No,  'fore  Cieorge,  not  so  mad  as  that  neither,  but  I'll  have 
another  day  with  him." 

''  Thou,  another  day ! "  exclaimed  Harrison,  whose  eye  had 
still  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  where  he  found  such  palpable 
resistance.  "Yes,  I  know  thee  well;  day  by  day,  wedt  by 
week,  thou  makest  the  same  idle  request,  for  thou  knowest 
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ttiat  my  heart  quivers  at  thy  voice.  Bat  my  liand  trembles 
not  when  opposed  to  thine — tiie  spirit  is  willing  to  the  combat; 
if  the  flesh  be  weak  when  opposed  to  that  which  is  not  of  the 
flesh." 

"Now,  peace  all,  for  Heaven's  sake," — said  the  steward 
Tomkins ;  then  added,  addressing  his  master,  "  There  is  no  one 
here,  if  it  please  your  Excellence,  but  Tomkins  and  the  worthy 
Oobnel  Everard." 

€kn«ral  Harrison,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  partial 
insanity  (that  is,  supposing  his  to  have  been  a  case  of  mental 
delusion),  though  firmly  and  entirely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  visions,  yet  was  not  willing  to  speak  on  the  subject  to 
those  who,  he  knew,  would  regard  them  as  imaginary.  Upcm 
this  occasion,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  perfect  ease  and 
composure,  after  the  violent  agitation  he  had  just  manifested, 
in  a  manner  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  disguise  his 
real  feelings  from  Everard,  whom  he  considered  as  unBkely  to 
participate  them. 

He  saluted  the  Colonel  with  profound  ceremony,  and  talked 
of  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  which  had  summoned  him  forth 
of  the  Lodge,  to  take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and  eigoy  the  favour- 
able weather.  He  then  took  Everard  by  the  arm,  and  walked 
back  with  him  towards  the  Lodge,  Wildrake  and  Tomkins 
following  dose  behind  and  leading  the  horses.  Everard,  de- 
sirous to  gain  some  light  on  these  mysterious  incidents,  endea- 
voured to  come  on  the  subject  more  than  once,  by  a  mode  of 
interrogation,  which  Harrison  (for  madmen  are  very  often 
unwilliog  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  their  mental  delusion) 
parried  with  some  skill,  or  addressed  himself  for  aid  to  his 
steward  Tomkins,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  voucher  for 
his  master  upon  all  occasions,  which  led  to  Desborough's  inge- 
nious nickname  of  Fibbet. 

"And  wherefore  had  you  your  sword  drawn,  my  worthy 
General,"  said  Everard,  "  when  you  were  only  on  an  evening 
walk  of  pleasure?" 

"  Truly,  excellent  Colonel,  these  are  times  when  men  must 
watch  with  their  loins  girded,  and  their  lights  burning,  and 
their  weapons  drawn.  The  day  draweth  nigh,  believe  me  or 
not  as  you  will,  that  men  must  watch  lest  they  be  found  naked 
and  unarmed,  when  the  seven  trumpets  shall  sound.  Boot  and 
saddle ;  and  the  pipes  of  Jezer  shall  strike  up,  Horse  and  away.'' 
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*'Tru6,  good  general;  but  methought  I  saw  joa  making 
passes,  even  now,  as  if  you  were  fighting,"  said  Ererard. 

''  I  am  of  a  strange  fantasy,  friend  Everard,''  answered  Har- 
rison ;  "  and  when  I  walk  alone,  and  happen,  as  but  now,  to 
have  my  weapon  drawn,  I  sometimes,  for  exercise  sake,  will 
practise  a  thrust  against  such  a  tree  as  that.  It  i^  a  silly  pride 
men  have  in  the  use  of  weapons.  I  have  been  accounted  a 
master  of  fence,  and  have  fought  prizes  when  I  was  unregener- 
ated,  and  before  I  was  called  to  do  my  part  in  the  great  work, 
entering  as  a  trooper  into  our  victorious  general's  first  regiment 
of  horse." 

''But  methought,"  said  Everard,  "I  heard  a  weapon  dash 
with  yours?" 

"How?  a  weapon  clash  with  my  sword) — How  could  that 
be,  Tomkinsf" 

«  Truly,  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  "  it  must  have  been  a  bough  of 
the  tree ;  they  have  them  of  all  kinds  here,  and  your  honour 
may  have  pushed  iogainst  one  of  them,  which  the  Brazilians  call 
iron-wood,  a  block  of  which  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  saitb 
Purchas,  in  his  pilgrimage,  ringeth  like  an  anvil" 

"  Truly,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Harrison ;  "  for  those  rulers  who 
are  gone,  assembled  in  this  their  abode  of  [Measure  many  strange 
trees  and  plants,  though  they  gathered  not  of  the  fruit  of  that 
tree  which  beareth  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  or  of  those  leaves 
which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Everard  pursued  his  investigation ;  for  he  was  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  Harrison  evaded  his  questions,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  threw  his  transcendental  and  fanatical 
notions,  like  a  sort  of  veil,  over  the  darker  visions  excited  by 
remorse  and  conscious  guilt. 

*'  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  trust  my  eyes  and  ears,  I  cannot 
but  still  think  that  you  had  a  real  antagonist. — Nay,  I  am 
sure  I  saw  a  fellow,  in  a  dark-coloured  jerkin,  retreat  through 
the  wood." 

"  Did  you  V*  said  Harrison,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  while  his 
voice  fidtered  in  spite  of  him — "  Who  could  he  be  t— -Tomkins, 
did  you  see  the  fellow  Colonel  Everard  talks  of  with  the  napkin 
in  his  hand — ^the  bloody  napkin  which  he  always  pressed  to  his 
sidel" 

This  last  expression,  in  which  Harrison  gave  a  mark  different 
from  that  which  Everard  had  assigned,  but  coirefe^Kmding  to 
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TomkiiiB*s  original  description  of  the  supposed  spectre,  had 
more  effect  on  Everard  in  confirming  the  steward's  story,  than 
anything  he  had  witnessed  or  heard.  The  Toucher  answered 
the  diah  upon  him  as  promptly  as  usual,  that  he  had  seen 
such  a  fellow  glide  past  them  into  the  thicket — that  he  dared 
to  say  he  was  some  deer-stealer,  for  he  had  heard  they  were 
become  very  audacious. 

"  Look  ye  there  now,  Master  Everard,"  said  Harrison,  hurry- 
ing from  ijie  subject — "  Is  it  not  time  now  that  we  should  lay 
aside  our  controversies,  and  join  hand  in  hand  to  repairing  the 
breaches  of  our  Zion  1  Happy  and  contented  were  I,  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  to  be  a  treader  of  mortar,  or  a  bearer  of  a  hod, 
upon  this  occasion,  under  our  great  leader,  with  whom  Provi- 
dence has  gone  forth  in  this  great  national  controversy;  and 
truly,  so  devoutly  do  I  hold  by  our  exceUent  and  victorious 
General  Oliver,  whom  Heaven  long  preserve — that  were  he  to 
command  me,  I  should  not  scruple  to  pluck  forth  of  his  high 
place,  the  man  whom  they  call  Speaker,  even  as  I  lent  a  poor 
hand  to  pluck  down  the  man  whom  they  called  King. — 
Wherefore,  as  I  know  your  judgment  holdeth  with  mine  on 
this  matter,  let  me  urge  unto  you  lovingly,  that  we  may  act  as 
brethren,  and  build  up  the  breaches,  and  re-establish  the  bul- 
warks of  our  English  Zion,  whereby  we  shall  be  doubtless 
chosen  as  pillars  and  buttresses,  under  our  excellent  Lord- 
(^eneral,  for  supporting  and  sustaining  the  same,  and  endowed 
with  proper  revenues  and  incomes,  both  spiritual  and  tempora], 
to  serve  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  we  may  stand,  seeing  that 
otherwise  our  foundation  will  be  on  the  loose  sand. — Never- 
theless," continued  he,  his  mind  again  diverging  from  his  views 
of  temporal  ambition,  into  his  visions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy, 
*'  these  things  are  but  vanity  in  respect  of  the  opening  of  the 
book  which  is  sealed ;  for  all  things  approach  speedily  towards 
lightning  and  thundering,  and  unloosing  of  the  great  dragon 
fr^m  the  bottomless  pit,  wherein  he  is  chained.'' 

With  this  mingled  strain  of  earthly  politics,  and  fanatical 
prediction,  Harrison  so  overpowered  Colonel  Everard,  as  to 
leave  him  no  time  to  urge  him  farther  on  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  nocturnal  skirmish,  concerning  which  it  is 
plain  he  had  no  desire  to  be  interrogated.  They  now  reached 
the  Lodge  of  Woodstock. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 
While  the  screech-owl,  sounding  load. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe^ 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 
That  the  graves  all  gapmg  wide, 
Every  one  lets  oat  its  sprite. 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 

MlDBUlCMEB  NIOHT'b  DBCAM. 

Before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  the  guards  were  now  doubled 
Everard  demanded  the  reason  of  this  from  the  Corporal,  whom 
he  found  in  the  hall  with  his  soldiers,  sitting  or  sleeping  around 
a  great  fire,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  carved  chairs  and 
benches,  with  firagments  of  which  it  was  furnished. 

"Why,  yerily,"  answered  the  man,  "the  corpt-de-garcUf  as 
your  worship  says,  will  be  harassed  to  pieces  by  such  duty; 
nevertheless,  fear  hath  gone  abroad  among  us,  and  no  man  'wHl 
mount  guard  alone.  We  have  drawn  in,  however,  one  or  two 
of  our  outposts  fi-om  Banbury  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  to 
have  a  relief  from  Oxford  to-morrow." 

Everard  continued  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  sentinels 
that  were  posted  within  as  well  as  without  the  Lodge;  and 
found  that,  as  they  had  been  stationed  under  the  eye  of 
Harrison  himself,  the  rules  of  prudent  discipline  had  been 
exactly  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  posts.  There  re- 
mained nothing  therefore  for  Colonel  Everard  to  do,  but, 
remembering  his  own  adventure  of  the  evening,  to  recommmid 
that  an  additional  sentinel  should  be  placed,  with  a  companion 
if  judged  indispensable,  in  that  vestibule,  or  anteroom,  from 
which  the  long  gallery  where  he  had  met  with  the  rencontre, 
and  other  suites  of  apMl;ments,  diverged.  The  corporal  respect- 
ftdly  promised  all  obedience  to  his  orders.  The  serving-men 
being  called,  appeared  also  in  double  force.  Everard  demanded 
to  know  whether  the  Commissioners  had  gone  to  bed,  or  whether 
he  could  get  speech  with  them  ? 

"  They  are  in  their  bedroom,  forsooth,"  replied  one  of  the 
fellows ;  "but  I  think  they  be  not  yet  undressed." 
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"  What ! "  said  Everard,  "  are  Colonel  Desborough  and  Master 
Bletson  both  in  the  same  sleeping  apartment  1 '' 

"  Their  honours  have  so  chosen  it,"  said  the  man ;  "  and  tiieir 
honours'  secretaries  remain  upon  guard  all  night." 

''  It  is  the  fashion  to  double  guards  all  over  the  house,"  said 
Wildrake.  ''Had  I  a  glimpse  of  a  tolerably  good-looking 
housemaid  now,  I  should  know  how  to  fall  into  the  fashion." 

"  Peace,  fool ! "  said  Everard — "  And  where  are  the  Mayor 
and  Master  Holdenough  1 " 

"  The  Mayor  is  returned  to  the  borough  on  horseback,  be- 
hind the  trooper  who  goes  to  Oxford  for  the  reinforcement; 
and  the  man  of  the  steeple-house  hath  quartered  himself  in  the 
chamber  which  Colonel  Desborough  had  last  night,  being  that 

in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  meet  the  your  honour 

understands.     The  Lord  pity  us,  we  are  a  harassed  family ! " 

"  And  where  be  General  Harrison's  knaves,"  said  Tomkins, 
"  that  they  de  not  marshal  him  to  his  apartment ) " 

"Here — here — here.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  three  fellows, 
pressing  forward,  with  the  same  consternation  on  their  faces 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Woodstock. 

"  Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Tomkins ; — "  speak  not  to  his 
worship — ^you  see  he  is  not  in  the  humour." 

"Indeed,"  observed  Colonel  Everard,  "he  looks  singularly 
wan  —  his  features  seem  writhen  as  by  a  palsy  stroke;  and 
though  he  was  talking  so  &st  while  we  came  along,  he  hath 
not  opened  his  mouth  since  we  came  to  the  light." 

"It  is  his  manner  after  such  visitations,"  said  Tomkins. — 
"  Give  his  honour  your  arms,  Zedekiah  and  Jonathan,  to  lead 
him  off — I  will  follow  instantly. — ^You,  Nicodemus,  tarry  to 
wait  upon  me — ^it  is  not  well  walking  alone  in  this  mansion." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Everaid,  "  I  have  heard  of  you 
often  as  a  sharp,  intelligent  man — tell  me  fairiy,  are  you  in 
earnest  afraid  of  anything  supernatural  haunting  this  house ) " 

"  I  would  be  loath  to  run  the  chance,  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  very 
gravely ;  "  by  looking  on  my  worshipful  master,  you  may  form 
a  guess  how  the  living  look  after  they  have  spoken  with  the 
dead."  He  bowed  low,  and  took  his  leave.  Everard  proceeded 
to  the  chamber  which  the  two  remaining  Commissioners  had^ 
for  <x)mfbrt's  sake^  chosen  to  inhabit  in  c(»npany.  They  were 
ftreparing  for  bed  as  he  went  into  their  i^rtment     Both 
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started  as  the  door  opened — ^both  rejoiced  when  they  saw  it 
was  only  Everard  who  entered. 

**  Hark  ye  hither/'  said  Bletson,  pulling  him  aside ;  "  sawest 
thou  ever  ass  equal  to  Desborough  1 — the  fellow  is  as  big  as 
an  ox,  and  as  timorous  as  a  sheep.  He  has  insisted  on  my 
sleeping  here,  to  protect  him.  Shsdl  we  have  a  merry  night 
on%  ha)  We  will,  if  thou  wilt  take  the  third  bed,  wMch 
was  prepared  for  Harrison ;  but  he  is  gone  out,  like  a  moon- 
calf, to  look  for  the  valley  of  Armageddon  in  the  Paik  of 
Woodstock." 

''General  Harrison  has  returned  with  me  but  now,"  said 
Everard. 

''  Nay  but,  as  I  shall  live,  he  comes  not  into  our  apartment," 
said  Pesborough,  overhearing  his  answer.  "  No  man  that  has 
been  supping,  for  aught  I  know,  with  the  Devil,  has  a  right  to 
sleep  among  Christian  folk." 

''  He  does  not  propose  so,"  said  Everard ;  "  he  sleeps,  as  I 
understand,  apart — and  alone." 

"  Not  quite  alone,  I  dare  say,"  said  Desborough ;  "  for  Har- 
rison hath  a  sort  of  attraction  for  goblins — they  fly  round  him 
like  moths  about  a  candle :  But,  I  prithee,  good  Everard,  do 
thou  stay  with  us.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  although  thoa 
hast  not  thy  religion  always  in  thy  mouth,  nor  speakest  many 
hard  words  about  it,  like  Harrison — ^nor  makest  long  preach- 
ments, like  a  certain  most  honourable  relation  of  mine  who 
shall  be  nameless,  yet  somehow  I  feel  myself  safer  in  thy  com- 
pany than  with  any  of  them.  As  for  this  Bletson,  he  is  such 
a  mere  blasphemer,  that  I  fear  the  Devil  will  cany  him  away 
ere  morning." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  paltry  coward?"  said  Bletson, 
apart  to  Everard.  "  Do  tarry,  however,  mine  honoured  Colond 
— I  know  your  zeal  to  assist  the  distressed,  and  you  see  Dee- 
borough  is  in  that  predicament,  that  he  will  require  near  him 
more  than  one  good  example  to  prevent  him  thinking  of  ^^oeta 
and  fiends." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Everard ; 
"  but  I  have  settled  my  mind  to  sleep  in  Victor  Lee's  apart- 
ment, so  I  wish  you  good  night;  and  if  you  would  repose 
without  disturbance,  I  would  advise  that  you  commend  your- 
selves, during  the  watches  of  the  night,  to  Him  unto  whom 
night  is  even  as  mid-day.     I  had  intended  to  have  spoken 
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with  you  thia  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  being  here  ;  but  J 
will  defer  the  conference  till  to-moirow,  when,  I  think,  I  will 
be  able  to  show  you  excellent  reasons  for  leaving  Woodstock." 

"We  have  seen  plenty  such  already,"  said  Desborough; 
"  for  one,  I  came  here  to  serve  the  estate,  with  some  moderate 
advantage  doubtless  to  myself  for  my  trouble ;  but  if  I  am  set 
upon  my  head  again  to-night,  as  I  was  the  night  before,  I 
would  not  stay  longer  to  gain  a  king's  crown  ;  for  I  am  sure 
my  neck  would  be  unfitted  to  bear  the  weight  of  it." 

"€k)od  night,"  exclaimed  Everard;  and  was  about  to  go, 
when  Bletson  again  pressed  close,  and  whispered  to  him, 
"  Hark  thee.  Colonel — ^you  know  my  friendship  for  thee — I  do 
implore  thee  to  leave  the  door  of  thy  apartment  open,  that  if 
thou  meetest  with  any  disturbance,  I  may  hear  thee  call,  and 
be  with  thee  upon  the  very  instant.  Do  this,  dear  Everard, 
my  fears  for  thee  will  keep  me  awake  else ;  for  I  know  that, 
notwithstanding  your  excellent  sense,  you  entertain  some  of 
those  superstitious  ideas  which  we  suck  in  with  our  mother's 
milk,  and  which  constitute  the  ground  of  our  fears  in  situa- 
tions like  the  present ;  therefore  leave  thy  door  open,  if  you 
love  me,  that  you  may  have  ready  assistance  from  me  in  case 
of  need." 

"  My  master,"  said  Wildrake,  "  trusts,  first,  in  his  Bible,  sir, 
and  then  in  his  good  sword.  He  has  no  idea  that  the  Devil  can 
be  baffled  by  the  charm  of  two  men  lying  in  one  room,  stiU  less 
that  the  foul  fiend  can  be  argued  out  of  existence  by  the 
NuUifidians  of  the  Rota." 

Everard  seized  his  imprudent  friend  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  him  off  as  he  was  speaking,  keeping  fast  hold  of  him 
till  they  were  both  in  the  chamber  of  Victor  Lee,  where  they 
had  slept  on  a  former  occasion.  Even  then  he  continued  to 
hold  Wildrake,  until  the  servant  had  arranged  the  lights,  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  room ;  then  letting  him  go,  addressed 
him  with  the  upbraiding  question,  "  Art  thou  not  a  prudent 
and  sagacious  person,  who  in  times  like  these  seek'st  eveiy 
opportunity  to  argue  yourself  into  a  broil,  or  emlnroil  yourself  in 
an  argument     Out  on  you  ! " 

"  Ay,  out  on  me,  indeed,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  out  on  me  for 
a  poor  tame-spirited  creature,  that  submits  to  be  bandied  about 
in  this  manner,  by  a  man  who  is  neither  better  bom  nor  better 
bred  than  mysi^lf.     I  tell  thee,  Mark,  you  make  an  unfair  use 
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of  your  advantages  over  me.  Why  will  you  not  let  me  go  from 
yon,  and  live  and  die  after  my  own  fashion  ? " 

''  Because  before  we  had  been  a  week  separate,  I  should  hear 
of  your  dying  after  the  fisushion  of  a  dog.  Come,  my  good 
friend,  what  madness  was  it  in  thee  to  fall  foul  on  Harrison, 
and  then  to  enter  into  useless  argument  with  Bletson  ? " 

"  Why,  we  are  in  the  Devil's  house,  I  think,  and  I  would 
willingly  give  the  landlord  his  due  wherever  I  travel.  To  have 
sent  him  Harrison,  or  Bletson  now,  just  as  a  lunch  to  stop  his 
appetite,  tiU  Crom  " 

"  Hush  I  stone  walls  have  ears,"  said  Everard,  looking  around 
him.  "  Here  stands  thy  nightdrink.  Look  to  thy  arms,  for 
we  must  be  as  careful  as  if  the  Avenger  of  Blood  were  behind 
us.  Yonder  is  thy  bed — and  I,  as  thou  seest,  have  one  pre- 
pared in  the  parlour.     The  door  only  divides  ua" 

"  Which  I  will  leave  open,  in  case  thou  shouldst  holla  for 
assistance,  as  yonder  Nullifidian  hath  it. — But  how  hast  thou 
got  all  this  so  well  put  in  order,  good  patron  ? " 

"  I  gave  the  steward  Tomkins  notice  of  my  purpose  to  sleep 
here." 

**  A  strange  fellow  that,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and,  as  I  judge, 
has  taken  measure  of  eveiy  one's  foot — all  seems  to  pass  through 
his  hands." 

**  He  is,  I  have  understood,"  replied  Everard,  '*  one  of  the 
men  formed  by  the  times — has  a  ready  gifb  of  preaching  and 
expounding,  which  keeps  him  in  high  terms  with  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  recommends  himself  to  the  more  moderate 
people  by  his  intelligence  and  activity.  "^ 

"  Has  his  sincerity  ever  been  doubted  1 "  said  Wildrake. 

"  Never,  that  I  heard  of,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  been  familiarly  called  Honest  Joe,  and  Trusty 
Tomkins.  For  my  part,  I  believe  his  sincerity  has  always  kept 
pace  with  his  interest. — But  come,  finish  thy  cup,  and  to  bed. 
— What,  all  emptied  at  one  draught  ? " 

"  Adzookers,  yes — my  vow  forbids  me  to  make  two  on't ; 
but,  never  fear — the  nightcap  will  only  warm  my  brain,  not 
clog  it.  So,  man  or  devil,  give  me  notice  if  you  are  disturbed, 
and  rely  on  me  in  a  twinkling."  So  saying,  the  cavalier  re- 
treated into  his  separate  apartment,  and  Colonel  Everard,  taking 
off  the  most  cumbrous  part  of  his  dress,  lay  down  in  his  hose 
and  doublet,  and  composed  himself  to  rest 
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He  was  awakened  from  sle^  by  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  of 
music,  which  died  away  as  at  a  distance.  He  started  up,  and 
felt  for  his  arms,  which  he  found  close  beside  him.  His  tem- 
porary bed  being  without  curtains,  he  could  look  around  him 
without  difficulty  j  but  as  there  remained  in  the  chimney  only 
a  few  red  embers  of  the  fire  which  he  had  arranged  before  he 
went  to  sleep,  it  was  impossible  he  could  discern  anything. 
He  felt,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  natural  courage,  that  undefined 
and  thrilling  species  of  tremor  which  attends  a  sense  that 
danger  is  near,  and  an  uncertainty  concerning  its  cause  and 
character.  Beluctant  as  he  was  to  yield  belief  to  supernatural 
occurrences,  we  have  already  said  he  was  not  absolutely  incre- 
dulous ;  as  perhaps,  even  in  this  more  sceptical  age,  there  are 
many  fewer  complete  and  absolute  infidels  on  this  particular 
than  give  themselves  out  for  such.  Unc^iain  whether  he  had 
not  dreamed  of  these  sounds  which  seemed  yet  in  his  eais,  he 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  raillery  of  his  friend  by  summoning 
him  to  his  assistance.  He  sat  up,  therefore,  in  his  bed,  not 
without  experiencing  that  nervous  agitation  to  which  brave 
men  as  well  as  cowards  are  subject ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  one  sinks  under  it,  like  the  vine  under  the  hail-storm,  and 
the  other  collects  his  energies  to  shake  it  off,  as  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  said  to  elevate  its  boughs  to  disperse  the  snow  which 
accumulates  upon  them. 

The  story  of  Harrison,  in  his  own  absolute  despite,  and  not- 
withstanding a  secret  suspicion  which  he  had  of  trick  or  con- 
nivance, returned  on  his  mind  at  this  dead  and  solitary  hour. 
Harrison,  he  remembered,  had  described  the  vision  by  a  circum- 
stance of  its  appearance  different  from  that  whidi  his  own 
remark  had  been  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
visionary ; — ^that  bloody  napkin,  always  pressed  to  the  side,  was 
then  a  circumstance  present  either  to  his  bodily  eye,  or  to  that 
of  his  agitated  imagination.  Did,  then,  the  murdered  revisit 
the  living  haunts  of  those  who  had  forced  them  firom  the  stage 
with  all  their  sins  unaccounted  for?  And  if  th^  did,  might 
not  the  same  permission  authorise  other  visitations  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  warn — to  instruct — to  punish  1  Rash  are  they,  was 
his  conclusion,  and  credulous,  who  receive  as  truth  every  tale 
of  the  kind ;  but  no  lees  rask  may  it  be,  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  Creator  over  the  works  which  he  has  made,  and  to  suppose 
that,  by  the  permission  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  laws  of 
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Nalnue  may  not,  in  peculiar  cases,  and  for  high  purposes,  be 
temporarily  suspended. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  Eyeiard's  mind,  feel- 
ings unknown  to  him,  even  when  he  stood  first  on  the  rough 
and  perilous  edge  of  battle,  gained  ground  upon  him.  He 
feared  he  knew  not  what ;  and  where  an  open  and  discernible 
peril  would  have  drawn  out  his  courage,  the  absolute  uncer- 
tainty of  his  situation  increased  his  sense  of  the  danger.  He 
felt  an  ahnost  irresistible  desire  to  spring  from  his  bed  and 
heap  fuel  on  the  dying  embers,  expecting  by  the  blaze  to  see 
some  strange  sight  in  his  chamber.  He  was  also  strongly 
tempted  to  awaken  Wildrake ;  but  shame,  stronger  than  fear 
itself,  checked  these  impulses.  What!  should  it  be  thought 
that  Markham  Everard,  held  one  of  the  best  soldiers  who  had 
drawn  a  sword  in  this  sad  war — Markham  Everard,  who  had 
obtained  such  distinguished  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament, 
though  so  young  in  years,  was  afiraid  of  remaining  by  himself 
in  a  twilight  room  at  midnight  ?    It  never  should  be  said. 

•This  was,  however,  no  charm  for  his  tmpleasant  current  of 
thought  There  rushed  on  his  mind  the  various  traditions  of 
Victor  Lee's  chamber,  which,  though  he  had  often  despised 
them  as  vague,  imauthenticated,  and  inconsistent  rumours, 
engendered  by  ancient  superstition,  and  transmitted  from  gene 
ration  to  generation  by  loquacious  credulity,  had  something  in 
them,  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  present  unpleasant  state 
of  his  nerves.  Then,  when  he  recollected  the  events  of  that 
very  afternoon,  the  weapon  pressed  against  his  throat,  and  the 
strong  arm  which  threw  him  backward  on  the  floor — if  the 
remembrance  served  to  contradict  the  idea  of  flitting  phantoms, 
and  unreal  daggers,  it  certainly  induced  him  to  b^eve  that 
there  was  in  some  part  of  this  extensive  mansion  a  parly  of 
cavaliers,  or  malignants,  harboured,  who  might  arise  in  the 
night,  overpower  the  gui^,  and  execute  upon  them  aU,  but  on 
Harrison  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  regicide  judges,  that  ven- 
geance, which  was  so  eagerly  thirsted  for  by  the  attached  f(A- 
lowers  of  the  slaughtered  monarch. 

He  endeavoured  to  console  himself  on  this  subject  by  the 
number  and  position  of  the  guards,  yet  still  was  dissatisfied 
with  himself  for  not  having  taken  yet  more  exact  precautions, 
and  for  keeping  an  extorted  promise  of  silence,  which  might 
consign  so  many  of  his  party  to  the  danger  of  assassination. 
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These  thoughts,  ocHinected  with  his  military  dntieB,  awakened 
another  train  of  reflections.  He  bethought  himself,  that  all  he 
could  now  do,  was  to  visit  the  sentries,  and  ascertain  that  they 
were  awake,  alert,  on  the  watch,  and  so  situated,  that  in  time 
of  need  they  might  be  ready  to  support  each  other. — "  This 
better  befits  me,**  he  thought,  "  than  to  be  here  like  a  child, 
frightening  myself  with  the  old  woman's  legend,  which  I  have 
laughed  at  when  a  boy.  What  although  old  Victor  Lee  was  a 
saoilegious  man,  as  common  report  goes,  and  brewed  ale  in  the 
font  which  he  brought  from  the  andent  palace  of  Holyrood, 
whOe  church  and  building  were  in  flames  1  And  what  although 
bis  eldest  son  was  when  a  child  scalded  to  death  in  the  same 
vessel  f  How  many  churches  have  been  demolished  since  his 
time?  How  many  fonts  desecrated?  So  many  indeed,  that, 
were  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  to  visit  such  aggressions  in  a 
supernatural  manner,  no  comer  in  England,  no,  not  the  most 
petty  parish  church,  but  would  have  its  apparition. — Tush, 
these  are  idle  fancies,  unworthy,  especially,  to  be  entertained  by 
those  educated  to  believe  that  sanctity  resides  in  the  inten- 
tion and  the  act,  not  in  the  buildings  or  fonts,  or  the  form  of 
worship." 

As  thus  he  called  together  the  articles  of  bis  Calvinistic 
creed,  the  bell  of  the  great  dock  (a  token  seldom  silent  in  such 
narratives)  tolled  three,  and  was  immediatdy  followed  by  the 
hoarse  call  of  the  sentinels  through  vault  and  gallery,  up  stairs 
and  beneath,  challenging  and  answering  each  other  with  the 
usual  watchword,  ^'  M's  Well"  Their  voices  mingled  with  the 
deep  boom  of  the  bell,  yet  ceased  before  that  was  silent,  and 
wh^  they  had  died  away,  the  tingling  echo  of  the  prolonged 
knell  was  scarcely  audible.  Ere  yet  that  last  distant  tingling 
had  finally  subdded  into  silence,  it  seemed  as  if  it  again  was 
awakened ;  and  Everard  could  hardly  judge  at  first  whether  a 
new  echo  had  taken  up  the  fiJling  cadence,  or  whether  some 
other  and  separate  sound  was  disturbing  anew  the  silence  to 
which  the  deep  knell  had,  as  its  voice  ceased,  consigned  the 
andent  mansion  and  the  woods  around  it 

But  the  doubt  was  soon  deared  up.  The  musical  tones 
which  had  mingled  with  the  dying  echoes  of  the  knell,  seemed 
at  first  to  prolong,  and  afterwards  to  survive  them.  A  wild 
strain  of  melody,  beginning  at  a  distance,  and  growing  louder 
as  it  advanced,  seemed  to  pass  frt)m  room  to  room,  from  cabinet 
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to  galleiy,  torn  hall  to  bower,  through  the  doBerted  and  dis- 
honoured ruinB  of  the  anci^t  residence  of  so  many  sovereigns; 
and,  as  it  approached,  no  soldier  gaye  alarm,  nor  did  any  of  the 
numerous  guests  of  various  degrees,  who  spent  an  unpleasant 
and  terrified  night  in  that  ancient  mansion,  seem  to  dare  to  an- 
nounce to  each  other  the  inexplicable  cause  of  apprehension. 

Everard's  excited  state  of  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so 
passive.  The  sounds  approached  so  nigh,  that  it  seemed  th^ 
were  performing,  in  the  very  next  apartment,  a  sdemn  service  for 
the  dead,  when  he  gave  the  alarm,  by  calling  loudly  to  his 
trusty  attendant  and  friend  Wildrake,  who  slumbered  in  the 
next  chamber  with  only  a  door  betwixt  them,  and  even  that 
igar. 

<<  WUdiake— Wildrake  i—Up-Hip !  Dost  thou  not  hear  the 
alannT' 

There  was  no  answer  from  Wildrake,  though  the  musical 
sounds,  which  now  rung  through  the  apartment,  as  if  the  per- 
formers had  actually  been  within  its  products,  would  have  heean 
sufficient  to  awak^  a  sleeping  person,  even  without  the  shout 
of  his  comrade  and  patron. 

"Alarm  ! — Roger  Wildrake — alarm  !"  again  called  Everard, 
getting  out  of  bed,  and  grasping  his  weapons — "  Get  a  light, 
and  cry  alarm !" 

There  was  no  answer.  His  voice  died  away  as  the  sound  of 
the  music  seemed  also  to  die ;  and  the  same  soft  sweet  voice, 
which  still  to  his  thinking  resembled  that  of  Alice  Lee,  was 
heard  in  his  apartment,  and,  as  he  thought,  at  no  distance  from 
him. 

"Your  comrade  will  not  answer,''  said  the  low  soft  voice. 
"  Those  only  hear  the  alarm  whose  consciences  feel  the  call  i" 

"  Again  this  mummery  ! "  said  Everard.  "  I  am  better  armed 
than  I  was  of  late ;  and  but  for  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the 
speaker  had  bought  his  trifling  dear." 

It  was  singular,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  instant 
the  distinct  sounds  of  the  human  voice  were  heard  by  Everard, 
all  idea  of  supernatural  interference  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
charm  by  which  he  had  been  formerly  fettered  appeared  to  be 
broken ;  so  much  is  the  influence  of  imaginary  or  superstitious 
terror  dependent  (so  far  as  respects  strong  judgments  at  least) 
upon  what  is  vague  or  ambiguous ;  and  so  readily  do  distinct 
tones,  and  express  ideas,  bring  such  judgments  back  to  the 
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current  of  ordinary  life.    The  voice  returned  answer,  as  address- 
ing  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  words. 

"  We  laugh  at  the  weapons  thou  thinkest  shoidd  terrify  us — 
Over  the  guardians  of  Woodstock  they  have  no  power.  Fire, 
if  thou  wilt,  and  try  the  effect  of  thy  weapons.  But  know,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  harm  thee — thou  art  of  a  falcon  breed,  and 
noble  in  thy  disposition,  though,  unreclauned  and  ill-nurtured, 
thou  hauntest  with  kites  and  carrion  crows.  Wing  thy  flight 
from  hence  on  the  morrow,  for  if  thou  tarriest  with  the  bats, 
owls,  vultures,  and-  ravens,  which  have  thought  to  nestle  here, 
thou  wilt  inevitably  share  then:  fate.  Away,  then,  that  these . 
halls  ma^^^  swept  and  garmshed  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
have  a  better  right  to  inhabit  them.'' 

Everard  answered  in  a  raised  voice. — *'  Once  more  I  warn  you, 
think  not  to  defy  me  in  vain.  I  am  no  child  to  be  Mghtened 
by  goblins'  tales ;  and  no  coward,  armed  as  I  am,  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  threats  of  banditti.  If  I  give  you  a  moment's  indulgence, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  dear  and  misguided  friends,  who  may  be 
concerned  with  this  dangerous  gambol  Know,  I  can  bring  a 
troop  of  soldiers  round  the  castle,  who  will  search  its  most  in- 
ward recesses  for  the  author  of  this  audacious  frolic ;  and  if  that 
search  should  fail,  it  will  cost  but  a  few  barrels  of  gunpowder  to 
make  the  mansion  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  bury  under  them  the 
authors  of  such  an  ill-judged  pastime." 

"  You  speak  proudly.  Sir  Oolonel,"  said  another  voice,  similar 
to  that  hansher  and  stronger  tone  by  which  he  had  been  addressed 
in  the  gallery ;  "  try  your  courage  in  this  direction." 

'^  You  should  not  dare  me  twice,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  ^'  had 
I  a  glimpse  of  light  to  take  aim  by." 

As  he  spoke,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  was  thrown  with  a 
brilliancy  which  almost  dazzled  the  speaker,  showing  distuictfy 
a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Victor  Lee,  as  represented 
in  his  picture,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lady  completely  veiled,  and 
in  the  other  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon.  Both  figures  were 
animated,  and,  as  it  appeared,  standing  within  six  feet  of  him. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  woman,"  said  Everard,  "  I  would  not 
be  thus  mortally  dared." 

"  Spare  not  for  the  female  form,  but  do  your  worst,"  replied 
the  same  voice.     "  I  defy  you." 

'^Bepeat  your  defiance  wh^  I  have  counted  thrice,"  said 
Everard,  "  and  take  the  punishment  of  your  insolence.     Once 
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— I  have  cocked  my  pistol — Twice — ^I  never  missed  my  aim — 
By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  fire  if  you  do  not  withdraw.  When  I 
pronounce  the  next  number,  I  will  shoot  yon  dead  where  you 
stand.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  shed  blood — I  give  you  another 
diance  of  flight— once — twice — thbice  ! " 

Eyerard  aimed  at  the  bosom,  and  discharged  his  pistol  The 
figure  waved  its  arm  in  an  attitude  of  scorn ;  and  a  loud  laugh 
arose,  during  which  the  light,  as  gradually  growing  weaker, 
danced  and  glimmCTed  upon  the  i^parition  of  the  ag^  knight, 
and  then  disappeared.  Everard's  life-blood  ran  cold  to  his  heart 
.  — "  Had  he  been  of  human  mould,"  he  thought,  ''  the  bullet 
must  have  pierced  him — ^but  I  have  neither  will  nor  power  to 
fight  with  supernatural  beings." 

The  feeling  of  oppression  was  now  so  strong  as  to  be  actually 
sickening.  He  groped  his  way,  however,  to  the  fireside,  and 
fiung  on  the  embers,  which  were  yet  gleaming,  a  handfid  of  dry 
fuel  It  presently  biased,  and  afforded  him  light  to  see  the 
room  in  eveiy  direction.  He  looked  cautiously,  almost  timidly, 
around,  and  half  expected  some  horrible  phantom  to  become 
visible.  But  he  saw  nothing  save  the  old  furniture,  the  reading 
desk,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  left  in  the  same  state 
as  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  departed.  He  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire,  mingled  with  much  repugnance,  to  look  at  the  portndt 
of  the  ancient  knight,  which  the  form  he  had  seen  so  strongly 
resembled.  He  hesitated  betwixt  the  opposing  feelings,  but  at 
length  snatched,  with  desperate  resolution,  the  tei^per  which  he 
had  extinguished,  and  relighted  it  ere  the  blaze  of  the  fuel  had 
again  died  away.  He  held  it  up  to  the  ancient  portrait  of 
Victor  Lee,  and  gazed  on  it  with  eager  curiosity,  not  unmin^ed 
with  fear.  Almost  the  childish  terrors  of  his  earlier  days 
returned,  and  he  thought  the  severe  pale  eye  of  the  ancient 
warrior  followed  his,  and  menaced  him  with  its  displeasure. 
And  although  he  quickly  argued  himself  out  of  such  an  absurd 
belief,  yet  the  mixed  feelings  of  his  mind  were  expressed  in 
words  that  seemed  half  addressed  to  the  ancient  portrait 

"  Soul  of  my  mother's  ancestor,"  he  said,  "  be  it  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  by  designing  men,  or  by  supernatural  beings,  that  these 
ancient  halls  are  disturbed,  I  am  resolved  to  leave  them  on  the 
morrow." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  a  voice  behind 
Um. 
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He  turned,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  white,  with  a  sort  of  turban 
opon  its  head,  and  dropping  the  candle  in  the  exertion,  instantly 
grappled  with  it. 

"  Thou  at  least  art  palpable,"  he  said. 

"  Palpable  1 "  answered  he  whom  he  grasped  so  strongly — 
"  'Sdeath,  methinks  you  might  know  that  without  the  risk  of 
choking  me ;  and  if  you  loose  me  not,  FU  show  you  that  two 
can  play  at  the  game  of  wrestling." 

'^  Roger  Wildrake ! "  said  Everard,  letting  the  cavalier  loose, 
and  stepping  back. 

"  Roger  Wildrake  1  ay,  truly.  Did  you  take  me  for  Roger 
Bacon,  come  to  help  you  to  raise  the  devil  ? — for  the  place  smells 
of  sulphur  consumedly." 

"  It  is  the  pistol  I  fired — ^Did  you  not  hear  it  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,  it  was  the  first  thing  waked  me — ^for  that  night- 
cap which  I  pulled  on  made  me  sleep  like  a  dormouse — -Pshaw, 
I  feel  my  brains  giddy  with  it  yet." 

"And  wherefore  came  you  not  on  the  instant? — I  never 
needed  help  more." 

"  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could,"  answered  Wildrake ;  "  but  it 
was  some  time  ere  I  got  my  senses  collected,  for  I  was  dream- 
ing of  that  cursed  field  at  Naseby — and  then  the  door  of  my 
room  was  shut,  and  hard  to  open,  till  I  played  the  locksmith 
with  my  foot." 

"  How !  it  was  open  when  I  went  to  bed,"  said  Everard. 

"  It  was  locked  when  I  came  out  of  bed,  though,"  said  Wild- 
rake, "  and  I  marvel  you  heard  me  not  when  I  forced  it  open." 

"  My  mind  was  occupied  otherwise,"  said  Everard. 

"  Well,"  said  Wildrake,  "  but  what  has  happened  1 — Here  am 
I  bolt  upright,  and  ready  to  fight,  if  this  yawning  fit  will  give 
me  leave — Mother  Redcap's  mightiest  is  weaker  than  I  drank 
last  night  by  a  bushel  to  a  barleycorn — I  have  quaffed  the  very 
elixir  of  malt — Ha — ^yaw." 

"  And  some  opiate  besides,  I  should  think,"  said  Everard. 

"  Veiy  like — ^veiy  like — less  than  the  pistol-shot  would  not 
waken  me ;  even  me,  who,  with  but  an  ordinary  grace-cup,  sleep 
as  lightly  as  a  maiden  on  the  first  of  May,  when  she  watches  for 
the  earliest  beam  to  go  to  gather  dew.  But  what  are  yon  about 
to  do  next?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Everard. 

"  Nothing  1"  said  Wildrake  in  surpriso. 

VOL.  XXI.  o 
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"  I  speak  ity"  said  Ckdond  Everard,  "  loss  f(»r  your  infonna- 
tion,  than  for  that  of  others  who  may  hear  me,  that  I  will  leave 
the  Lodge  this  morning,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  remove  the  Com- 
nussioners." 

*'  Hark,"  said  Wildrake,  ''  do  yon  not  hear  some  noise  like 
the  distant  sound  of  the  applause  of  a  theatre  ?  The  goblins  of 
the  place  rejoice  in  your  departure." 

'^  I  shall  leave  Woodstock,"  said  Everard,  '^  to  the  occupation 
of  my  undo  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  £unily,  if  they  choose  to  re- 
sume it  j  not  that  I  am  frightened  into  tiiis  as  a  concession  to 
the  series  of  artifices  which  have  been  played  off  on  this  occasion, 
but  solely  because  such  was  my  intention  £rom  the  beginning. 
But  let  me  warn  "  (he  added,  raising  his  voice) — "  let  me  warn 
the  parties  concerned  in  this  combination,  that  though  it  may 
pass  off  successfully  on  a  fool  like  Desborough,  a  visionary  like 
Harrison,  a  coward  like  Bletson" 

Here  a  voice  distinctly  spoke,  as  standing  near  them — "  or  a 
wise,  moderate,  and  resolute  person  like  Colonel  Everard." 

"  By  Heaven,  the  voice  came  from  the  picture,"  said  Wild- 
rake, drawing  his  sword ;  '^  I  will  pink  his  plaited  armour  for 
him." 

"  Offer  no  violence,"  said  Everard,  startled  at  the  interruption, 
but  resuming  with  firmness  what  he  was  saying — "  Let  those 
engaged  be  aware,  that  however  this  string  of  artifices  may  be 
inmiediately  successful,  it  must,  when  closely  looked  into,  be 
attended  with  the  punishment  of  all  concerned — the  total 
demolition  of  Woodstock,  and  the  irremediable  downfidl  of  the 
family  of  Lee.  Let  all  concerned  think  of  this,  and  desist  in 
time." 

He  paused,  and  ahnost  expected  a  reply,  but  none  such  came. 

''  It  is  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but  yaw-ha — my 
brain  cannot  compass  it  just  now  j  it  whirls  round  like  a  toast 
in  a  bowl  of  musouUne :  I  must  sit  down — ha-yaw — and  discuss 
it  at  leisure — Gramercy,  good  elbow-chair." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sank  gradually  down 
on  a  large  easy-chair  which  had  been  often  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  stout  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  in  an  instant  was  sound  asleep. 
Everard  was  far  from  feeling  the  same  inclination  for  slumber, 
yet  his  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension  of  any  farther 
visitation  that  night  j  for  he  couBidered  his  treaty  to  evacuate 
Woodstock  as  made  known  to,  and  accepted  in  all  prohabilit>* 
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by,  those  whom  the  intrnsion  of  the  CommissioneiB  had  indnoed 
to  taJce  snch  singular  measuree  for  expelling  them.  His  opinion, 
wh{^  had  for  a  time  bent  towards  a  belief  in  something  super- 
natural in  the  disturbances,  had  now  returned  to  the  more 
rational  mode  of  accounting  for  them  by  dexterous  combina- 
tion, for  which  such  a  mansion  as  Woodstock  afiforded  so  many 
facilities. 

He  heaped  the  hearth  with  fuel,  lighted  the  candle,  and 
examining  poor  Wildrake's  situation,  adjusted  him  as  eadly  in 
the  chair  as  he  coidd,  the  cavalier  stirring  his  limbs  no  more 
than  an  infant.  His  situation  went  far,  in  his  patron's  opinion, 
to  infer  trick  and  confederacy,  for  ghosts  have  no  occasion  to 
drug  men's  possets.  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  while 
he  thought  these  strange  circumstances  over,  a  sweet  and  low 
strain  of  music  stole  through  the  chamber,  the  words  "  Good 
night — good  night — ^good  night,"  thrice  repeated,  each  time  in 
a  softer  and  more  distant  tone,  seeming  to  assure  him  that  the 
goblins  and  he  were  at  truce,  if  not  at  peace,  and  that  he  had 
no  more  disturbance  to  expect  that  night.  He  had  scarcely  the 
courage  to  call  out  a  "  good  night ; "  for,  after  all  his  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  trick,  it  was  so  well  performed  as  to  bring 
with  it  a  feeling  of  fear,  just  like  what  an  audience  experience 
during  the  performance  of  a  tragic  scene,  which  they  know  to 
be  unreal,  and  which  yet  affects  their  passions  by  its  near 
approach  to  nature.  Sleep  overtook  him  at  last,  and  left  him 
not  till  broad  daylight  on  the  ensuing  morning. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

And  yonder  slunes  Aorora's  harbinger, 

At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 

Troop  home  to  churchyard. 

MmsuioiEB  Nioht's  Dbeam. 

With  the  fresh  air  and  the  rising  of  morning,  every  feeling  of 
the  preceding  night  had  passed  away  from  Oolond  Everaid's 
mind,  excepting  wonder  how  the  effects  which  he  had  witnessed 
could  be  produced.  He  examined  the  whole  room,  sounding 
bolt,  floor,  and  wainscot  with  his  knuckles  and  cane,  but  was 
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unable  to  discern  any  secret  passages ;  while  the  door,  secured 
by  a  strong  cross-bolt,  and  the  lock  besides,  remained  as  firm 
as  when  he  had  fastened  it  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  ap- 
parition resembling  Victor  Lee  next  called  his  attention.  Ridi- 
culous stories  had  been  often  circulated,  of  this  figure,  or  one 
exactly  resembling  it,  having  been  met  with  by  night  among  the 
waste  apartments  and  corridors  of  the  old  palace ;  and  Markham 
Bverard  had  often  heard  such  in  his  childhood.  He  was  angry 
to  recollect  his  own  deficiency  of  courage,  and  the  thrill  which 
he  felt  on  the  preceding  night,  when,  by  confederacy  doubtless, 
such  an  object  was  placed  before  his  eyes. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  this  fit  of  childish  folly  could  not  make 
me  miss  my  aim — more  likely  that  the  bullet  had  been  with- 
drawn clandestinely  from  the  pistol" 

He  examined  that  which  was  undischarged — he  foimd  the 
bullet  in  it.  He  investigated  the  apartment  opposite  to  the 
point  at  which  he  had  fired,  and,  at  five  feet  from  the  floor  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  bed-side  and  the  place  where  the 
appearances  had  been  seen,  a  pistol-ball  had  recently  buried 
itself  in  the  wainscot.  He  had  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  he 
had  fired  in  a  just  durection ;  and  indeed,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
place  where  it  was  lodged,  the  bullet  must  have  passed  through 
the  appearance  at  which  he  aimed,  and  proceeded  point  blank 
to  the  wall  beyond.  This  was  mysterious,  and  induced  him  to 
doubt  whether  the  art  of  witchcraft  or  coiyuration  had  not  been 
called  in  to  assist  the  machinations  of  those  daring  conspirators, 
who,  being  themselves  mortal,  might,  nevertheless,  according  to 
the  universal  creed  of  the  times,  have  invoked  and  obtained 
assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

His  next  investigation  r^pected  the  picture  of  Victor  Lee 
itself.  He  examined  it  minutely  as  he  stood  on  the  floor  before 
it,  and  compared  its  pale,  shadowy,  faintly-traced  outlines,  its 
faded  colours,  the  stem  repose  of  the  eye,  and  death-like  pallid- 
ness of  the  countenance,  with  its  different  aspect  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  when  illuminated  by  the  artificial  Ught  which  fell  fuU 
upon  it,  while  it  left  every  other  part  of  the  room  in  comparative 
darkness.  The  features  seemed  then  to  have  an  unnatunJ  glow, 
while  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  flame  in  the  chimney  gave  the 
head  and  limbs  something  which  resembled  the  appearance  of 
actual  motion.  Now,  seen  by  day,  it  was  a  mere  picture  of  the 
hard  and  ancient  school  of  Holbein ;  last  night,  it  seemed  for 
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the  moment  something  more.  Determined  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  contrivance  if  possible,  Everard,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
table  and  chair,  examined  the  portrait  still  more  closely,  and 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  private  spring,  by 
which  it  might  be  slipt  aside, — a  contrivance  not  unfirequent  in 
ancient  buildings,  which  usually  abounded  with  means  of  access 
and  escape,  conmiunicated  to  none  but  the  lords  of  the  castle, 
or  their  immediate  confidants.  But  the  panel  on  which  Victor 
Lee  was  painted  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  apart- 
ment, of  which  it  made  a  part,  and  the  Colonel  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  which  he 
had  suspected. 

He  next  aroused  hiB  faithfid  sqiure,  Wildrake,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  deep  share  of  the  "  blessedness  of  sleep,"  had  scarce 
even  yet  got  rid  of  the  efiects  of  the  grace-cup  of  the  preceding 
evening.  "  It  was  the  reward,"  according  to  his  own  view  of 
the  matter,  ''of  his  temperance;  one  single  draught  having 
made  him  sleep  more  late  and  more  sound  than  a  matter  of 
half-ardozen,  or  from  thence  to  a  dozen  pulls,  would  have  done, 
when  he  was  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  rere-suppers,*  and  of 
drinking  deep  after  them." 

"  Had  your  temperate  draught,"  said  Everard,  "  been  but  a 
thought  more  strongly  seasoned,  Wildrake,  thou  hadst  slept  so 
sound  that  the  last  trump  only  could  have  waked  thee." 

"And  then,"  answered  Wildrake,  "I  should  have  waked 
with  a  headache,  Mark;  for  I  see  my  modest  sip  has  not 
exempted  me  from  that  epilogue. — But  let  us  go  forth,  and 
see  how  the  night,  which  we  have  passed  so  strangely,  has  been 
spent  by  the  rest  of  them.  I  suspect  they  are  all  right  willing 
to  evacuate  Woodstock,  unless  they  have  either  rested  better 
than  we,  or  at  least  been  more  lucky  in  lodgings." 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  despatch  thee  down  to  Joceline's  hut, 
to  negotiate  the  re-entrance  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family 
into  their  old  apartments,  where,  my  interest  with  the  Gleneral 
being  joined  with  the  indifferent  repute  of  the  place  itself,  I 

*  Reare-snppers  (quaai  arriire)  belonged  to  a  species  of  luxury  introduced 
in  the  jolly  days  of  King  James's  extravagance,  and  continued  through  the 
subsequent  reign.  The  supper  took  place  at  an  early  hour,  six  or  seven 
o'clock  at  latest — the  rere-supper  yraa  a  postliminary  banquet,  a  hors 
d^oBuwef  which  made  its  appearance  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  served  as  an 
apology  for  prolonging  the  entertainment  till  midnight. 
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think  they  have  little  chance  of  being  distorbed  dther  by  the 
present,  or  by  any  new  Commissioners." 

'^  But  how  are  they  to  defend  themselves  against  the  fiends, 
my  gallant  Colonel  7 "  said  WUdrake.  "Methinks  had  I  an 
interest  in  yonder  pretty  girl,  such  as  thou  dost  boast,  I  should 
be  loath  to  expose  her  to  the  terrors  of  a  residence  at  Woodstock, 
where  these  devils — I  beg  their  pardon,  for  I  suppose  they  hear 
every  word  we  say — ^these  merry  goblins — ^make  such  gay  work 
from  twilight  till  morning.'' 

"  My  dear  WUdrake,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I,  as  well  as  you, 
believe  it  possible  that  our  speech  may  be  overheard ;  but  I 
care  not,  and  will  speak  my  mind  plainly.  I  trust  Sir  Heniy 
and  Alice  are  not  engaged  in  this  sOly  plot ;  I  cannot  recondle 
it  with  the  pride  of  the  one,  the  modesty  of  the  other,  or  the 
good  sense  of  both,  that  any  motive  could  engage  them  in  so 
strange  a  conjunction.  But  the  fiendcT  are  all  of  your  own 
political  persuasion,  Wildrake,  all  true-blue  cavaliers;  and  I 
am  convinced,  that  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  Lee,  though  they  be 
unconnected  with  them,  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  be 
apprehensive  of  their  goblin  machinations.  Besides,  Sir  Henry 
and  Joceline  must  know  every  comer  about  the  place :  it  will 
be  far  more  difficult  to  play  off  any  ghostly  machinery  upon 
him  than  upon  strangers.  But  let  us  to  our  toilet,  and  when 
water  and  brush  have  done  their  work,  we  will  inquire  what  is 
next  to  be  done.'* 

"  Nay,  that  wretched  puritan's  garb  of  mine  is  hardly  worth 
brushing,"  said  Wildrake;  "and  but  for  this  hundredweight 
of  rusty  iron,  with  which  thou  hast  bedizened  me,  I  look  more 
like  a  bankrupt  Quaker  than  anything  else.  But  TU  make 
you  as  spruce  as  ever  was  a  canting  rogue  of  your  party." 

So  saying,  and  humming  at  the  same  time  the  cavalier  tune, — 

"  *  Though  for  a  time  we  see  Whitehall 
With  cobwebs  hung  around  the  wall, 
Tet  Heaven  shall  make  amends  for  all, 

When  the  King  shall  ei^joy  his  own  again.' " — 

"  Thou  forgettest  who  are  without,"  said  Colonel  Everard. 

"  No— I  remember  who  are  within,"  replied  his  Mend.  "  I 
only  sing  to  my  merry  goblins,  who  will  like  me  all  the  better 
for  it  Tush,  man,  the  devils  are  my  bonos  ioeios,  and  when  I 
see  them,  I  will  warrant  they  prove  such  roaring  boys  as  I  knew 
when  I  served  under  Lunfoid  and  Gk>ring,  fdlowa  with  kmg 
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nailB  that  nothing  escaped,  bottomless  stomachs,  that  nothing 
filled, — mad  for  pillaging,  ranting,  drinking,  and  fighting, — 
sleeping  rough  on  the  trenches,  and  dying  stubbornly  in  their 
boots.  Ah  !  those  merry  days  are  gone.  Well,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  make  a  grave  face  on't  among  cavaliers,  and  specially  the 
parsons  that  have  lost  their  tithe-pigs ;  but  I  was  fitted  for  the 
element  of  the  time,  and  never  ^d  or  can  desire  merrier  days 
than  I  had  during  that  same  barbarous,  bloody,  and  unnatund 
rebellion." 

"  Thou  wert  ever  a  wild  sea-bird,  Roger,  even  according  to 
your  name ;  liking  the  gale  better  than  the  calm,  the  boisterous 
ocean  better  than  the  smooth  lake,  and  your  rough,  wild  struggle 
against  the  wind,  than  daily  food,  ease,  and  quiet." 

^*  Pshaw !  a  fig  for  your  smooth  lake,  and  your  old  woman  to 
feed  me  with  brewer's  grains,  and  the  poor  drake  obliged  to 
come  swattering  whenever  she  whistles  !  Everard,  I  like  to  feel 
the  wind  rustle  against  my  pinions, — ^now  diving,  now  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  now  in  ocean,  now  in  sky — ^that  is  the  wild- 
drake's  joy,  my  grave  one  I  And  in  the  Civil  War  so  it  went 
with  us — down  in  one  county,  up  in  another,  beaten  to-day, 
victorious  to-morrow — now  starving  in  some  barren  leaguer — 
now  revelling  in  a  Presbyterian's  pantry — ^his  cellars,  his  plate- 
chest,  his  old  judicial  thumb-ring,  his  pretty  serving-wendi,  all 
at  command ! " 

"  Hush,  friend,"  said  Everard ;  "  remember  I  hold  that  per- 
suasion." 

"  More  the  pity,  Mark,  more  the  pity,"  eaid  Wildrake ;  "  but, 
as  you  say,  it  is  needless  talking  of  it.  Let  us  e'en  go  and  see 
how  yoinr  Presbyterian  pastor,  Mr.  Holdenough,  has  fiired,  and 
whether  he  has  proved  more  able  to  foil  the  foul  fiend  than 
have  you  his  disciple  and  auditor." 

They  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  various  incoherent  accounts  of  sentinels  and  others,  all 
of  whom  had  seen  or  heard  something  extraordinary  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  It  is  needless  to  describe  particularly  the 
various  rumours  which  each  contributed  to  the  common  stock, 
with  the  greater  alacrity  that  in  such  cases  there  seems  always 
to  be  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  having  seen  or  suffered  as  much 
as  others. 

The  most  moderate  of  the  narrators  only  talked  of  sounds 
like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  or  the  growling  of  a  dog,  especially 
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the  squeaking  of  a  pig.  They  heard  also  as  if  it  had  been  nails 
driven  and  saws  used,  and  the  clashing  of  fetters,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  silk  gowns,  and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in  short  all  sorts 
of  sounds,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Others 
swore  they  had  smelt  savours  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  bitumi- 
nous, indicating  a  Satanic  derivation;  others  did  not  indeed 
swear,  but  protested,  to  visions  of  men  in  armour,  horses  with- 
out heads,  asses  with  horns,  and  cows  with  six  legs,  not  to 
mention  black  figures,  whose  cloven  hoofs  gave  plain  informa- 
tion what  realm  they  belonged  to. 

But  these  strongly-attested  cases  of  nocturnal  disturbances 
among  the  sentinels  had  been  so  general  as  to  prevent  alarm 
and  succour  on  any  particular  point,  so  that  those  who  were  on 
duty  called  in  vain  on  the  corps-de-garde,  who  were  trembling 
on  their  own  post ;  and  an  alert  enemy  might  have  done  com- 
plete execution  on  the  whole  garrison.  But  amid  this  general 
aUrte,  no  violence  appeared  to  be  meant,  and  annoyance,  not 
ii\]uiy,  seemed  to  have  been  the  goblins'  object,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  one  poor  fellow,  a  trooper,  who  had  followed  Hairison  in 
half  his  batties,  and  now  was  sentinel  in  that  very  vestibule  upon 
which  Everard  had  recommended  them  to  mount  a  guard.  He 
had  presented  his  carabine  at  something  which  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  when  it  was  wrested  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  himself 
Imocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  it.  His  broken  head,  and 
the  drenched  bedding  of  Desborough,  upon  whom  a  tub  of 
ditch-water  had  been  emptied  during  his  sleep,  were  the  only 
pieces  of  real  evidence  to  attest  the  disturbances  of  the  night 

The  reports  from  Harrison's  apartment  were*,  as  delivered  by 
the  grave  Master  Tomkins,  that  truly  the  Creneral  had  passed 
the  night  undisturbed,  though  there  was  still  upon  him  a  de^ 
sleep,  and  a  folding  of  the  hands  to  slumber ;  from  which  Eve- 
rard argued  that  the  machinators  had  esteemed  Harrison's  part 
of  the  reckoning  sufficiently  paid  off  on  the  preceding  evening. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  doubly  garrisoned  by  the 
worshipful  Desborough  and  the  philosophical  Bletson.  They 
were  both  up  and  dressing  themselves ;  the  former  open-mouthed 
in  his  feeling  of  fear  and  suffering.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had 
Everard  entered,  than  the  ducked  and  dismayed  Colonel  made 
a  dismal  complaint  of  the  way  he  had  spent  the  night,  and 
murmured  not  a  little  against  his  worshipful  kinsman  for  im- 
posing a  task  upon  him  which  inferred  so  much  annoyance. 
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"Could  not  his  Excellency,  my  kinsman  Noll/'  he  said^ 
"  have  given  his  poor  relative  and  brother-in-law  a  sop  some- 
where eke  than  out  of  this  Woodstock,  which  seems  to  be  the 
devil*8  own  porridge-pot  ]  I  cannot  sup  broth  with  the  devil ; 
I  have  no  long  spoon — ^not  I.  Could  he  not  have  quartered  me 
in  some  quiet  corner,  and  given  this  haunted  place  to  some  of 
his  preachers  and  prayers,  who  know  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
muster-roll  ?  whereas  I  know  the  four  hoofs  of  a  dean-going  nag, 
or  the  points  of  a  team  of  oxen,  better  than  all  the  books 
of  Moses.  But  I  will  give  it  over  at  once  and  for  ever ;  hopes 
of  earthly  gain  shall  never  make  me  run  the  risk  of  being  car- 
ried away  bodily  by  the  devil,  besides  being  set  upon  my  head 
one  whole  night,  and  soused  with  ditch-water  the  next — No, 
no ;  I  am  too  wise  for  that." 

Master  Bletson  had  a  different  part  to  act.  He  complained 
of  no  personal  annoyances;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  he 
should  have  slept  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  but  for  the 
abominable  disturbances  around  him,  of  men  calling  to  arms 
every  half-hour,  when  so  much  as  a  cat  trotted  by  one  of  their 
posts — He  would  rather,  he  said,  "  have  slept  among  a  whole 
sabaoth  of  witches,  if  such  creatures  could  be  found." 

"Then  you  think  there  are  no  such  things  as  apparitions, 
Master  Bletson  ? "  said  Everard.  "  I  used  to  be  sceptical  on  the 
subject ;  but,  on  my  life,  to-night  has  been  a  strange  one." 

"  Dreams,  dreams,  dreams,  my  simple  Colonel,"  said  Bletson, 
though  his  paXe  face  and  shaking  limbs  belied  the  assumed  courage 
with  which  he  spoke.  "  Old  Chaucer,  sir,  hath  told  us  the  real 
moral  on't — He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  forest  of  Woodstock, 
here" 

"  Chaser  1 "  said  Desborough ;  "  some  huntsman,  belike,  by  his 
name.     Does  he  walk  like  Hearne  at  Windsor  1 " 

"Chaucer,"  said  Bletson,  "my  dear  Desborough,  is  one  of 
those  wonderful  fellows,  as  Colonel  Everard  knows,  who  live 
many  a  hundred  years  after  they  are  buried,  and  whose  words 
haunt  our  ears  after  their  bones  are  long  mouldered  in  the 
dust." 

"  Ay,  ay  I  well  1 "  answered  Desborough,  to  whom  this 
description  of  the  old  poet  was  iminteUigible — "I  for  one 
desire  his  room  rather  than  his  company ;  one  of  your  coigurorSy 
I  warrant  him.     But  what  says  he  to  the  matter  ? " 

"  Only  a  slight  spell,  which  I  will  take  the  freedom  to  repeat 
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to  Colonel  Ererard,"  said  Bletson ;  "  bnt  which  would  be  as  bad 
as  Greek  to  thee,  Desborough.  Old  Geoflfrey  lays  the  whole 
Uame  of  our  noctanial  disturbance  on  saperfloity  of  hnmouis, 

'  Which  caosen  folke  to  dred  in  their  dreams 
Of  aiTowes,  and  of  fire  with  red  gleams, 
Right  as  the  hnmonr  of  Melancholy 
Cuiseth  many  a  man  in  sleep  to  cry 
For  fear  of  great  bnlls  and  bears  black, 
And  others  that  black  devils  wiU  them  take. ' " 

While  he  was  thus  declaiming,  Ererard  obseryed  a  book  stick- 
ing out  from  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  bed  lately  occupied  by 
the  honourable  member. 

''Is  that  Chaucer)  "he  said,  making  to  the  volume;  ''Iwould 
like  to  look  at  the  passage  " 

"Chaucer)"  said  Bletson,  hastening  to  interfere;  ''no — that 
is  Lucretius,  my  darling  Lucietlua  I  cannot  let  you  see  it ;  I 
have  some  priyate  marks." 

But  by  this  time  £verard  had  the  book  in  his  hand.  "  Lucre- 
tius 1 "  he  said ;  "  no,  Master  Bletson — this  is  not  Lucretius,  but 
a  fitter  comforter  in  dread  or  in  danger — ^Why  should  you  be 
ashamed  of  it  1  Only,  Bletson,  instead  of  resting  your  head,  if 
you  can  but  anchor  your  heart  upon  this  volume,  it  may  serve 
you  in  better  stead  than  Lucretius  or  Chaucer  either." 

"  Why,  what  book  is  it  1 "  said  Bletson,  his  pale  cheek  colour- 
ing with  the  shame  of  detection.  "  Oh  !  the  Bible ! "  throwing 
it  down  contemptuously ;  "  some  book  of  my  fellow  Gibeon's ; 
these  Jews  have  been  always  superstitious— ever  since  Juvenal's 
time,  thou  knowest — 

'  Qoaliacnnqne  voles  JndsBi  somnia  vendont 

He  left  me  the  old  book  for  a  spell,  I  warrant  yon ;  for  'tis  a 
well-meaning  fooL" 

"  He  would  scarce  have  left  the  New  Testament  as  wdl  as 
the  Old,"  said  Everard.  "  Come,  my  dear  Bletson,  do  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  wisest  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  supposing 
you  took  your  Bible  in  an  hour  of  apprehension,  with  a  view  to 
profit  by  the  contents." 

Bletson's  vanity  was  so  much  galled  that  it  overcame  his 
constitutional  cowardice.  His  little  thin  fingers  quivered  far 
eagerness,  his  neck  and  cheeks  were  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  his 
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articulation  was  as  thick  and  vehemeDt  as — in  shorty  as  if  he  had 
been  no  philosopher. 

**  Master  £yerard/'  he  said,  **  you  are  a  man  of  the  sword,  sir; 
and,  sir,  you  seem  to  suppose  yourself  entitled  to  say  whatever 
comes  into  your  mind  with  respect  to  civilians,  sir.  But  I  would 
have  you  remember,  sir,  that  there  are  bounds  beyond  which 
human  patience  may  be  urged,  sir — and  jests  which  no  man  of 
honour  will  endure,  sir — and,  therefore,  I  expect  an  apology  for 
your  present  language.  Colonel  Everard,  and  this  unmannerly 
jesting,  sir — or  you  may  chance  to  hear  from  me  in  a  way  that 
will  not  please  you." 

Everard  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  explosion  of  valour, 
engendered  by  irritated  self-love. 

"  Look  you.  Master  Bletson,''  he  said,  **  I  have  been  a  soldier, 
that  is  true,  but  I  was  never  a  bloody-minded  one ;  and,  as  a 
Christian,  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
by  sending  a  new  vassal  thither  before  his  time.  K  Heaven  gives 
you  time  to  repent,  I  see  no  reason  why  my  hand  should  deprive 
you  of  it,  which,  were  we  to  have  a  rencontre,  woidd  be  your  fate 
in  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  or  the  pulling  of  a  trigger — I  therefore 
prefer  to  apologise ;  and  I  call  Deeborough,  if  he  has  recovered 
his  wits,  to  bear  evidence  that  I  do  apologise  for  having  suspected 
you,  who  are  completely  the  slave  of  your  own  vanity,  of  any 
tendency,  however  slight,  towards  grace  or  good  sense.  And  J 
farther  apologise  for  the  time  that  I  have  wasted  in  endeavouring 
to  wash  an  Ethiopian  white,  or  in  recommending  rational  inquiry 
to  a  self-willed  atheist." 

Bletson,  oveijoyed  at  the  turn  the  matter  had  taken — for  the 
defiance  was  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  ere  he  began  to  tremble  for 
the  consequences — answered  with  great  eagerness  and  servility  of 
manner, — "  Nay,  dearest  Colonel,  say  no  more  of  it — an  apology 
is  all  that  is  necessary  among  men  of  honour — it  neither  leaves 
dishonour  with  him  who  asks  it,  nor  infers  degradation  on  him 
who  makes  it." 

''Not  such  an  apology  as  I  have  made,  I  trust,"  said  the 
Colonel 

"  No,  no — ^not  in  the  least,"  answered  Bletson — "  one  apology 
serves  me  just  as  well  as  another,  and  Desborough  will  bear  wit- 
ness you  have  made  one,  and  that  is  all  there  can  be  said  on  the 
8ul)|ject." 

"  Master  Desborough  and  you,"  r^oined  the  Colonel^  ^*  will 
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take  care  how  liie  matter  is  reported,  I  dare  say ;  aad  I  only 
recommend  to  both,  that,  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  may  be  told 
correctly." 

'^  Nay,  nay,  we  will  not  mention  it  at  all,"  said  Bletson ;  '*  we 
will  forget  it  from  this  moment  Only,  never  suppose  me  capable 
of  superstitions  weakness.  Had  I  been  afraid  of  an  apparent 
and  real  danger — ^why  such  fear  is  natural  to  man — and  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  mood  of  mind  may  have  hi^^iened  to  me  as 
well  as  to  others.  But  to  be  thought  capable  of  resorting  to 
speUs,  and  sleeping  with  books  under  my  piUow  to  secure  myself 
against  ghosts, — on  my  word,  it  was  enough  to  provoke  one  to 
quarrel,  for  the  moment,  with  his  very  best  friend. — ^And  now, 
Colonel,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  is  our  duty  to  be  executed 
at  this  accursed  place  ?  If  I  should  get  such  a  wetting  as  Des- 
borough's,  why  I  should  die  of  catarrh,  though  you  see  it  hurts 
him  no  more  than  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  over  a  post-horse. 
You  are,  I  presume,  a  brother  in  our  commission, — ^how  are  you 
of  opinion  we  should  proceed  ] " 

"Why,  in  good  time  here  comes  Harrison,"  said  £verard, 
''  and  I  will  lay  my  commiBsion  from  the  Loni-General  before 
you  all ;  which,  as  you  see.  Colonel  Desborough,  commands  yon 
to  desist  from  acting  on  your  present  authority,  and  intimates 
his  pleasure  accordingly,  that  you  withdraw  from  this  plaoa" 

Desborough  took  the  paper  and  examined  the  signature. — **  It 
is  Noll's  signature  sure  enough,"  said  he,  drbpping  his  under  jaw ; 
"  only,  every  time  of  late  he  has  made  the  Oliver  as  lai^  as  a 
giant,  while  the  Cromwell  creeps  after  like  a  dwarf,  as  if  the  sur- 
name were  like  to  disappear  one  of  these  days  altogether.  But 
is  his  Excellency,  our  kinsman,  Noll  Cromwell  (since  he  has  the 
surname  yet)  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  his  relations  and  friends 
are  to  be  set  upon  their  heads  till  they  have  the  crick  in  their 
neck — drenched  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  in  a  horse-pond — 
frightened,  day  and  night,  by  all  sort  of  devils,  witches,  a&d  fairies, 
and  get  not  a  penny  of  smart-money  1  Adzooks  (forgive  me  for 
swearing),  if  liiat's  the  case  I  had  better  home  to  my  fann,  and 
mind  team  and  herd,  than  dangle  after  such  a  thankless  person, 
though  I  have  wived  his  sbter.  She  was  poor  enough  when  I 
took  her,  for  as  high  as  Noll  holds  his  head  now." 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  Bletson,  "  to  stir  debate  in  this 
honourable  meeting ;  and  no  one  will  doubt  the  veneration  imd 
attachment  which  I  bear  to  our  noble  G^eral,  whom  the  current 
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of  evcuts,  and  Ills  own  matchless  qualities  of  courage  and  con* 
stancy,  have  raised  so  high  in  these  deplorable  days. — If  I  were 
to  term  him  a  direct  and  immediate  emanation  of  the  Animus 
Mundi  itself — something  which  Nature  had  produced  in  her 
proudest  hour,  while  exerting  herself,  as  is  her  law,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  creatures  to  whom  she  has  given  existence 
— I  should  scarce  exhaust  the  ideas  which  I  entertain  of  him. 
Always  protesting,  that  I  am  by  no  means  to  be  held  as  admit- 
ting, but  merely  as  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  that  species  of  emanation,  or  exhala^on,  from 
the  Animus  Mundi,  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  I  appeal  to 
you,  Colonel  Desborough,  who  are  his  Excellency's  relation — ^to 
you,  Colonel  Everard,  who  hold  the  dearer  title  of  his  friend, 
whether  I  have  overrated  my  zeal  in  his  behalf? " 

Everard  bowed  at  this  pause,  but  Desborough  gave  a  more 
complete  authentication.  "  Nay,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.  I 
have  seen  when  you  were  willing  to  tie  his  points  or  brush  his 
cloak,  or  the  like — and  to  be  treated  thus  unmtefully — and 
gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been  given  you" 

"  It  is  not  for  that,"  said  Bletson,  waving  his  hand  gracefully. 
"  You  do  me  wrong.  Master  Desborough — you  do  indeed,  kind 
sir — although  I  know  you  meant  it  not — No,  sir, — ^no  partial 
consideration  of  private  interest  prevailed  on  me  to  undertake 
this  charge.  It  was  conferred  on  me  by  the  Parliament  of 
England,  in  whose  name  this  war  commenced,  and  by  the 
Council  of  State,  who  are  the  conservators  of  England's  liberty. 
And  the  chance  and  serene  hope  of  serving  the  country,  the  con- 
fidence that  I — and  you,  Master  Desborough — and  you,  worthy 
General  Harrison — superior,  as  I  am,  to  all  selfish  considerations 
— to  which  I  am  sure  you  also,  good  Colonel  Everard,  would  be 
superior,  had  you  been  named  in  this  Commission,  as  I  would  to 
Heaven  you  had — I  say,  the  hope  of  serving  the  country,  with 
the  aid  of  such  respectable  associates,  one  and  all  of  them — as 
well  as  you,  Colonel  Everard,  supposing  you  to  have  been  of  the 
number,  induced  me  to  accept  of  this  opportunity,  whereby  I 
might,  gratuitously,  with  your  assistance,  render  so  much  advan- 
tage to  our  dear  mother  the  Commonwealth  of  England. — Such 
was  my  hope — my  trust — my  confidence.  And  now  comes  my 
Lord-General's  warrant  to  dissolve  the  authority  by  which  we 
are  entitled  to  act.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  this  honourable  meeting 
(with  all  respect  to  his  Excellency),  whether  his  commission  be 
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paramount  to  that  from  wliich  he  himself  directly  holds  hU 
commission  1  No  one  will  say  so.  I  ask  whether  he  has  climbed 
into  the  seat  from  which  the  late  Man  descended,  or  hath  a  great 
seal,  or  means  to  proceed  by  prerogative  in  such  a  case  1  I  can- 
not see  reason  to  believe  it,  and  therefore  I  must  resist  such 
doctrine.  I  am  in  your  judgment,  my  brave  and  honourable 
colleagues ;  but,  touching  my  own  poor  opinion,  I  feel  myself 
under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  proceeding  in  our  commission, 
as  if  the  interruption  had  not  taken  place ;  with  this  addition, 
that  the  Board  of  Sequestrators  should  sit,  by  day,  at  this  same 
Lodge  of  Woodstock,  but  that,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  weak 
brethren,  who  may  be  afflicted  by  superstitious  rumours,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  any  practice  on  our  persons  by  the  malignants,  who, 
I  am  convinoed,  are  busy  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  should 
remove  our  sittings  after  sunset  to  the  Qeoige  Inn,  in  the 
neighbouring  borough." 

**  Qood  Master  Bletson,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  "  it  is  not 
for  me  to  reply  to  you ;  but  you  may  know  in  what  characters 
this  army  of  England  and  their  General  write  their  authority. 
I  fear  me  the  annotation  on  this  precept  of  the  General,  will  be 
expressed  by  the  march  of  a  troop  of  horse  from  Oxford  to  see  it 
executed.  I  believe  there  are  orders  out  for  that  effect ;  and 
you  know,  by  late  experience,  that  the  soldier  will  obey  his 
General  equally  against  King  and  Parliament.'' 

"That  obedience  is  conditional,"  said  Harrison,  starting 
fiercely  up.  "EnoVst  thou  not,  Markham  Everaid,  that  I 
have  followed  the  man  Cromwell  as  close  as  the  bull-dog  follows 
his  master  1 — and  so  I  will  yet ; — ^but  I  am  no  spaniel,  either  to 
be  beaten,  or  to  have  the  food  I  have  earned  snatched  from  me, 
as  if  I  were  a  vile  cur,  whose  wages  are  a  whipping,  and  free 
leave  to  wear  my  own  skin.  I  looked,  amongst  the  three  of  us, 
that  we  might  honestly,  and  piously,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
Common w(^th,  have  gained  out  of  this  commission  three,  or  it 
may  be  five  thousand  pounds.  And  does  Cromwell  imagine  I 
will  part  with  it  for  a  rough  word  ?  No  man  goeth  a  warfare 
on  hk  own  charges.  He  that  serves  the  altar,  must  live  by  the 
altar — and  the  saints  must  have  means  to  provide  them  with 
good  harness  and  fresh  horses  against  the  unsealing  and  the 
pouring  forth.  Does  Cromwell  think  I  am  so  much  of  a  tame 
tiger  as  to  permit  him  to  rend  from  me  at  pleasure  the  niiserable 
dole  he  hatii  thrown  me t    Of  a  surety  I  will  resist;  and  the 
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men  who  are  here,  being  chiefly  of  my  own  raiment — men  who 
wait  and  who  expect,  with  lamps  burning  and  loins  girded,  and 
.each  one  his  weapon  botmd  upon  his  thigh,  will  aid  me  to  make 
this  house  good  against  every  assault — ay,  even  against  Crom- 
well himself,  until  the  latter  coming — Selah !  Selah ! " 

"And  I,"  said  Desborongh,  "will  levy  troops  and  protect 
your  out-quarters,  not  choosing  at  present  to  close  myself  up  in 
garrison" 

"And  I,"  said  Bletson,  "will  do  my  part,  and  hie  me  to 
town  and  lay  the  matter  before  Parliament,  arising  in  my  place 
for  that  effect." 

Everard  was  little  moved  by  all  these  threats.  The  only 
formidable  one,  indeed,  was  that  of  Harrison,  whose  enthusiasm, 
joined  with  his  courage,  and  obstinacy,  and  character  among  the 
fanatics  of  his  own  principles,  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy. 
Before  trying  any  arguments  with  the  refractory  Migor-Gener^ 
Everard  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  feelings,  and  threw  some- 
thing in  about  the  late  disturbances. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  supernatural  disturbances,  young  man — 
talk  not  to  me  of  enemies  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  Am 
I  not  the  champion  chosen  and  commissioned  to  encounter  and 
to  conquer  the  Great  Dragon,  and  the  Beast  which  cometh  out 
of  the  sea  ?  Am  I  not  to  command  the  left  wing,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  the  centre,  when  the  saints  shall  encounter  with  the 
countless  legions  of  Qog  and  Magog  1  I  tell  thee  that  my  name 
is  written  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  that  I  will 
keep  this  place  of  Woodstock  against  all  mortal  men,  and 
against  all  devils,  whether  in  field  or  chamber,  in  the  forest  or 
in  the  meadow,  even  till  the  Saints  reign  in  the  fulness  of  their 
glory. 

Everard  saw  it  was  then  time  to  produce  two  or  three  lines 
under  Cromwell's  hand,  which  he  had  received  from  the  General, 
subsequently  to  the  communication  through  Wildrake.  The  in- 
formation they  contained  was  calculated  to  allay  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners.  This  document  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  superseding  the  Woodstock  Commission,  that  he  should 
probably  propose  to  the  Parliament  to  require  the  assistance  of 
General  Harrison,  Colonel  Desborough,  and  Master  Bletson,  the 
honourable  member  for  Littlefaith,  in  a  much  greater  matter, 
namely,  the  disposing  of  the  royal  property,  and  disparking  of 
the  King's  forest  at  Windsor.     So  soon  as  this  idea  was  started, 
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all  parties  pricked  up  their  ears ;  and  their  drooping,  and  gloomy, 
and  vindictiye  looks  began  to  give  place  to  courteous  smiles,  and 
to  a  cheerfulness,  which  laughed  in  their  eyes,  and  turned  their 
mustaches  upwards. 

Colonel  Desborough  acquitted  his  right  honourable  and 
excellent  cousin  and  kinsman  of  all  species  of  unkindness; 
Master  Bletson  discovered,  that  the  interest  of  the  state  was 
trebly  concerned  in  the  good  administration  of  Windsor  more 
than  in  that  of  Woodstock.  As  for  Harrison,  he  exclaimed, 
without  disguise  or  hesitation,  that  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes 
of  Windsor  was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Woodstock.  Thus 
speaking,  the  glance  of  his  dark  eye  expressed  aa  much  triumph 
in  the  proposed  earthly  advantage,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  accord- 
ing to  his  vain  persuasion,  to  be  shortly  exchanged  for  his  share 
in  the  general  reign  of  the  Millennium.  His  delight,  in  short, 
resembled  the  joy  of  an  eagle,  who  preys  upon  a  lamb  in  the 
evening  with  not  the  less  relish,  because  she  descries  in  the 
distant  landscape  a  hundred  thousand  men  about  to  join  battle 
with  daybreak,  and  to  give  her  an  endless  feast  on  the  hearts 
and  lifeblood  of  the  valiant. 

Yet  though  all  agreed  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  the 
General's  pleasure  in  this  matter,  Bletson  proposed,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  in  which  all  agreed,  that  they  should  take  up 
their  abode  for  some  time  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  to  wait 
for  their  new  commissions  respecting  Windsor ;  and  this  upon 
the  prudential  consideration,  that  it  was  best  not  to  slip  one 
knot  until  another  was  first  tied. 

Each  commissioner,  therefore,  wrote  to  Oliver  individually, 
stating,  in  his  own  way,  the  depth  and  height,  length  and 
breadth,  of  his  attachment  to  him.  Each  expressed  himself 
resolved  to  obey  the  General's  injunctions  to  the  uttermost; 
but  with  the  same  scrupulous  devotion  to  the  Parliament,  each 
found  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  lay  down  the  commission  intrusted 
to  them  by  that  body,  and  therefore  felt  bound  in  conscience  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  abandon  the  charge  committed  to  them, 
until  they  should  be  called  to  administrate  the  weightier  matt«r 
of  Windsor,  to  which  they  expressed  their  willingness  instantly 
to  devote  themselves,  according  to  his  Excellency's  pleasure. 

This  was  the  general  style  of  their  letters,  varied  by  the 
characteristic  flourishes  of  the  writers,     Desborough,  for  ex- 
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ample,  said  something  about  the  religious  duty  of  providing  for 
one's  own  household,  only  he  blundered  the  text.  Bletson 
wrote  long  and  big  words  about  the  political  obligation  incum- 
bent on  every  member  of  the  community,  on  every  person,  to 
sacrifice  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  lus  country; 
while  Harrison  talked  of  the  littleness  of  present  affiurs,  in 
comparison  of  the  approaching  tremendous  change  of  all  things 
beneath  the  sun.  But  although  the  garnishing  of  the  various 
epistles  was  different,  the  residt  came  to  the  same,  that  they 
were  determined  at  least  to  keep  sight  of  Woodstock,  until 
they  were  well  assured  of  some  better  and  more  profitable 
commission. 

Everard  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  grateful  terms  to 
Cromwell,  which  would  probably  have  been  less  warm  had  he 
known  more  distinctly  than  his  follower  chose  to  tell  him,  the 
expectation  under  which  the  wily  Greneral  had  granted  his  re- 
quest He  acquainted  his  Excellency  with  his  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing at  Woodstock,  partly  to  assure  himself  of  the  motions 
of  the  three  commissioners,  and  to  watch  whether  they  did  not 
again  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  trust,  which  they  had  for 
the  present  renounced, — and  partly  to  see  that  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Lodge,  and 
which  would  doubtless  transpire,  were  not  followed  by  any 
explosion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  He  knew  (as 
he  expressed  himself)  that  his  Excellency  was  so  much  the  fiiend 
of  order,  that  he  would  rather  disturbances  or  insurrections  were 
prevented  than  punished ;  and  he  coigured  the  General  to  repose 
confidence  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  service  by  every  mode 
within  his  power;  not  aware,  it  will  be  observed,  in  what 
peculiar  sense  his  general  pledge  might  be  interpreted. 

These  letters,  being  made  up  into  a  packet,  were  forwarded 
to  Windsor  by  a  trooper,  detached  on  that  errand. 


VOL.  XXL 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTEENTa 

We  do  that  in  our  zeal, 

Oar  calmer  moments  are  afiraid  to  answer. 

Akontmous. 

While  the  Commissioners  were  preparing  to  remove  themselyeB 
from  the  Lodge  to  the  inn  at  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  with 
all  that  state  and  bustle  which  attend  the  moyements  of  great 
persons,  and  especially  of  such  to  whom  greatness  is  not  entirely 
familiar,  Eyerard  held  some  colloquy  with  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  Master  Holdenongh,  who  had  issued  from  the  i^Mut- 
ment  whidi  he  had  occupied,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  flpirits 
by  whom  the  mansion  was  supposed  to  be  disturbed,  and  whose 
pale  cheek,  and  pensive  brow,  gave  token  that  he  had  not  passed 
the  night  more  comfortably  than  the  other  inmates  of  the  Lodge 
of  Woodstock.  Colonel  Eyerard,  having  offered  to  procure  the 
reverend  gentleman  some  refreshment,  received  this  reply: — 
''This  day  shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving  that  which  we  are 
assured  of  as  sufficient  for  our  sustenance,  where  it  is  promised 
that  our  bread  shall  be  given  us,  and  our  water  shall  be  sure. 
Not  that  I  fast,  in  the  papistical  opinion  thatt  it  adds  to  those 
merits,  which  are  but  an  accumulation  of  filthy  rags ;  but  because 
I  hold  it  needful  that  no  grosser  sustenance  should  this  day 
doud  my  understanding,  or  render  less  pure  and  vivid  the 
thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  a  most  wonderful  preservation." 

**  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Everard,  '*  you  i^,  I  know,  both 
a  good  man  and  a  bold  one,  and  I  saw  you  last  night  courage- 
ously go  upon  your  sacred  duty,  when  soldiers,  imd  tried  ones, 
seemed  considerably  alarmed." 

"  Too  courageous — too  venturous,"  was  Master  Holdenough's 
reply,  the  boldness  of  whose  aspect  seemed  completely  to  have 
died  away.  ''  We  are  frail  creatures,  Master  Everard,  imd  frailest 
when  we  think  ourselves  strongest  Oh,  Colonel  Everard,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the  confidence  was  partly  in- 
voluntaiy,  "  I  have  seen  that  which  I  shall  never  survive  ! " 

"  You  surprise  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  Everard ; — "  may  I 
request  you  will  speak  more  plainly  1  I  have  heard  some  stories 
of  this  wild  night,  nay,  have  witnessed  strange  things  myself ; 
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bat,  methinks,  I  would  be  much  interested  in  knowing  the  nattue 
of  your  diBturbance.** 

"  Sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  you  are  a  discreet  gentleman ; 
and  though  I  would  not  willingly  that  these  heretics,  schisma- 
tics, Brownists,  Muggletonians,  Anabaptists,  and  so  forth,  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  triumph,  as  my  defeat  in  this  matter 
would  have  afforded  them,  yet  with  you,  who  have  been  ever 
a  faithful  follower  of  our  Church,  and  are  pledged  to  the  good 
cause  by  the  great  National  League  and  Covenant,  surely  I 
would  be  more  open.  Sit  we  down,  therefore,  and  let  me  call 
for  a  glass  of  pure  water,  for  as  yet  I  feel  some  bodily  faltering ; 
though,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  mind  resolute  and  composed 
as  a  merely  mortal  man  may  after  such  a  vision. — ^They  say, 
worthy  Colonel,  that  looking  on  such  things  foretells,  or  causes, 
speedy  death — I  know  not  if  it  be  true ;  but  if  so,  I  only  depart 
l^e  the  tired  sentinel  when  his  officer  releases  him  from  his 
post ;  and  glad  shall  I  be  to  close  these  wearied  eyes  against 
the  sight,  and  shut  these  harassed  ears  against  the  croaking,  as 
of  frogs,  of  Antinomians,  and  Pelagians,  and  Socinians,  and 
Arminians,  and  Arians,  and  Nullifidians,  which  have  come  up 
into  our  England,  like  those  filthy  reptiles  into  the  house  of 
Pharaoh." 

Here  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  been  summoned,  entered 
with  a  cup  of  water,  gazing  at  the  same  time  in  the  face  of  the 
clergyman,  as  if  his  stupid  grey  eyes  were  endeavouring  to  read 
what  tragic  tale  was  written  on  his  brow ;  and  shaking  hjs  empty 
skull  as  he  left  the  room,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  proud  oi 
having  discovered  that  all  was  not  exactly  right,  though  he 
could  not  so  well  guess  what  was  wrong. 

Colonel  Everard  invited  the  good  man  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment more  genial  than  the  pure  elem^t,  but  he  declined :  "  I 
am  in  some  sort  a  champion,"  he  said ;  **  and  though  I  have 
been  foiled  in  the  late  controversy  with  the  Enemy,  still  I  have 
my  trumpet  to  give  the  alarm,  and  my  sharp  sword  to  smite 
withal ;  therefore,  like  the  Nazarites  of  old,  I  will  eat  nothing 
that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
until  these  my  days  of  combat  shall  have  passed  away." 

Kindly  and  respectfully  the  Colonel  anew  pressed  Master 
Holdenough  to  communicate  the  events  that  had  befallen  him 
on  the  preceding  night ;  and  the  good  clergyman  proceeded  as 
follows,  with  that  little  characteristical  touch  of  vanity  in  his 
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narratlTe,  which  natoially  aioee  out  of  the  pari  he  had  played 
in  the  world,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  ezerciBed  oyei:  the 
minds  of  others.  "  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  Univenity  of 
Cambridge/'  he  said,  **  when  I  was  particularly  bound  in  Mend- 
ship  to  a  fellow-student,  perhaps  because  we  were  esteemed 
(though  it  is  vain  to  mention  it)  the  most  hopeful  scholars  at 
our  college;  and  so  equally  advanced,  that  it  was  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  say  which  was  tiie  greater  proficient  in  his  studies. 
Only  our  tutor.  Master  Purefoy,  used  to  say,  that  if  my  comrade 
had  the  advantage  of  me  in  gifts,  I  had  the  better  of  him  in 
grace ;  for  he  was  attached  to  the  profane  learning  of  the  classics, 
always  unprofitable,  often  impious  and  impure ;  and  I  had  light 
enough  to  turn  my  studies  into  the  sacred  tongues.  Also  we 
differed  in  our  opinions  touching  the  Church  of  England,  for 
he  held  Arminian  opinions,  with  Laud,  and  those  who  would 
connect  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  with  the  civil,  and  make 
the  Church  dependent  on  the  breath  of  an  earthly  man.  In 
fine,  he  fovoured  Prelacy  both  in  essentials  and  ceremonial ;  and 
although  we  parted  witli  tears  and  embraces,  it  was  to  follow 
very  different  courses.  He  obtained  a  living,  and  became  a  great 
controversial  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Court 
I  also,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities, 
sharpened  my  pen  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  people, 
whose  tender  consciences  rejected  the  rites  and  oermnonies  more 
befitting  a  papistical  than  a  reformed  Church,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  blinded  policy  of  the  Court,  were  enforced  by  pains 
and  penalties.  Then  came  the  CivU  War,  and  I — called  there- 
unto by  my  conscience,  and  nothing  fearing  or  suspecting  what 
miserable  consequences  have  chanced  through  the  rise  of  these 
Independents — consented  to  lend  my  countenance  and  labour  to 
the  great  work,  by  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  Harrison's 
regiment.  Not  that  I  mingled  with  carnal  weapons  in  the  field 
— which  Heaven  forbid  that  a  minister  of  the  altar  should — but 
I  preached,  exhorted,  and,  in  time  of  need,  was  a  surgeon,  as 
well  to  the  wounds  of  the  body  as  of  the  souL  Now,  it  fell, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  that  a  party  of  malignants  had 
seized  on  a  strong  house  in  the  shire  of  Shrewsbury,  situated 
on  a  small  island,  advanced  into  a  lake,  and  accessible  only  by  a 
small  and  narrow  causeway.  From  thence  they  made  excursions, 
and  vexed  the  country  ;  wd  high  time  it  was  to  suitress  them, 
so  that  a  part  of  our  regiment  went  to  reduce  them ;  and  I  was 
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requested  to  go,  for  they  were  few  in  number  to  take  in  so  strong 
a  place,  and  the  Colonel  judged  that  my  exhortations  would 
make  them  do  valiantly.  And  so,  contrary  to  my  wont,  I  went 
forth  with  them,  even  to  the  field,  where  there  was  valiant 
fighting  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  the  malignants  shooting 
their  wall-pieces  at  us,  had  so  much  the  advantage,  that,  after 
bursting  their  gates  with  a  salvo  of  our  cannon.  Colonel  Harrison 
ordered  his  men  to  advance  on  the  causeway,  and  tiy  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm.  Natheless,  although  our  men  did  valiantly, 
advancing  in  good  order,  yet  being  galled  on  eveiy  side  by  the 
fire,  they  at  length  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  retreating  with 
much  loss,  Harrison  himself  valiantly  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
defending  them  as  he  could  against  the  enemy,  who  sallied  forth 
in  pursuit  of  them,  to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Now,  Colonel 
Everard,  I  am  a  man  of  a  quick  and  vehement  temper  by  nature, 
though  better  teaching  than  the  old  law  hath  made  me  mild 
and  patient  as  you  now  see  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  our 
Israelites  flying  before  the  Philistines,  so  I  rushed  upon  the 
causeway,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  halberd,  which  I 
had  caught  up,  in  the  other,  and  turned  back  the  foremost 
fugitives,  by  threatening  to  strike  them  down,  pointing  out  to 
them  at  the  same  time  a  priest  in  his  cassock,  as  they  call  it, 
who  was  among  the  malignants,  and  asking  them  whether  they 
would  not  do  as  much  for  a  true  servant  of  Heaven,  as  the  un- 
circumcised  would  for  a  priest  of  Baal.  My  words  and  strokes 
prevailed ;  they  turned  at  once,  and  shouting  out,  Down  with 
Baal  and  his  worshippers  I  they  charged  the  malignants  so  un- 
expectedly home,  that  they  not  only  drove  them  back  into  their 
house  of  garrison,  but  entered  it  with  them,  as  the  phrase  is, 
pell-melL  I  also  was  there,  partly  hurried  on  by  the  crowd, 
partly  to  prevail  on  our  enraged  soldiers  to  give  quarter ;  for  it 
grieved  my  heart  to  see  Christians  and  Englishmen  hashed  down 
with  swords  and  gunstocks,  like  curs  in  the  street,  when  there 
is  an  alarm  of  mad  dogs.  In  this  way,  the  soldiers  fighting  and 
slaughtering,  and  I  calling  to  them  to  stay  their  hand,  we  gained 
the  very  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  in  part  leaded,  and  to 
which,  as  a  last  tower  of  refuge,  those  of  the  cavaliers,  who  yet 
escaped,  had  retired.  I  was  myself,  I  may  say,  forced  up  the 
narrow  winding  staircase  by  our  soldiers,  who  rushed  on  like 
dogs  of  chase  upon  their  prey ;  and  when  extricated  firom  the 
passage,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  horrid  soena    The 
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scattered  defenders  were,  some  resisting  with  the  fuiy  of  despair ; 
some  on  their  knees,  imploring  for  compassion  in  words  and  tones 
to  break  a  man's  heart  when  he  thinks  on  them ;  some  were 
calling  on  Qod  for  mercy ;  and  it  was  time,  for  man  had  none. 
They  were  stricken  down,  thrust  through,  flung  fix)m  the  battle- 
ments into  the  lake ;  and  the  wild  cries  of  the  victors,  mingled 
with  the  groans,  shrieks,  and  clamours,  of  the  vanquished,  made 
a  sound  so  horrible,  that  only  death  can  erase  it  from  my  memoiy. 
And  the  men  who  butchered  their  fellow-creatures  thus,  were 
neither  pagans  from  distant  savage  lands,  nor  ruffians,  the  refuse 
and  offscourings  of  our  own  people.  They  were  in  calm  blood 
reasonable,  nay,  religious  men,  maintaining  a  Mr  repute  both 
heavenward  and  earthward.  Oh,  Master  Everard,  your  trade 
of  war  should  be  feared  and  avoided,  since  it  converts  such  men 
into  wolves  towards  their  fellow-creatures  ! " 

'^  It  is  a  stem  necessity,"  said  Everard,  looking  down,  "  and 
as  such  alone  is  justifiable.  But  proceed,  reverend  sir ;  I  see 
not  how  this  storm,  an  incident  but  e'en  too  frequent  on  both 
sides  during  the  late  war,  connects  with  the  affur  of  last  night." 

"  You  shall  hear  anon,"  said  Mr.  Holdenough ;  then  paused 
as  one  who  makes  an  effort  to  compose  himself  before  continu- 
ing a  relation,  the  tenor  of  which  agitated  him  with  much 
violence. — "  In  this  infernal  tumult,"  he  resumed, — "  for  surely 
nothing  on  earth  could  so  much  resemble  hell,  as  when  men  go 
thus  loose  in  mortal  malice  on  their  fellow-creatures, — I  saw 
the  same  priest  whom  I  had  distinguished  on  the  causeway, 
with  one  or  two  other  malignants,  pressed  into  a  comer  by 
the  assailants,  and  defending  themselves  to  the  last,  as  those 
who  had  no  hope. — ^I  saw  him — I  knew  him — Oh,  Colonel 
Everard!" 

He  grasped  Everard's  hand  with  his  own  left  hand,  and 
pressed  the  palm  of  his  right  to  his  &ce  and  forehead,  soblnng 
aloud. 

"  It  was  your  college  companion  1 "  said  Everard,  anticipating 
the  catastrophe. 

"  Mine  ancient — mine  only  friend — ^with  whom  I  had  spent 
the  happy  days  of  youth  ! — I  rushed  forward — ^I  stmggled — I 
entreated — But  my  eagerness  left  me  neither  voice  nor  lan- 
guage— all  was  drowned  in  the  wretched  cry  which  I  had 
myself  raised — ^Down  with  the  priest  of  Baal — Slay  Mattan — 
slay  him  were  he  between  the  altars ! — Forced  over  the  battle 
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ments,  but  struggling  for  life,  I  could  see  him  ding  to  one  of 
those  projections  which  were  formed  to  cany  the  water  fron* 
the  leads,  but  they  hacked  at  his  arms  and  hands.  I  heard 
the  heavy  fall  into  the  bottomless  abyss  below.  Excuse  me — I 
cannot  go  on.'* 

"  He  may  have  escaped." 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no — the  tower  was  four  storeys  in  height. 
Even  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  lake  from  the  lower 
windows,  to  escape  by  swimming,  had  no  safety ;  for  mounted 
troopers  on  the  shore  caught  the  same  bloodthirsty  humour 
which  had  seized  the  stonnmg  party,  galloped  around  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  shot  those  who  were  struggling  for  life 
in  the  water,  or  cut  them  down  aa  they  strove  to  get  to  land. 
They  were  all  cut  off  and  destroyed. — Oh  !  may  the  blood  shed 
on  that  day  remain  silent ! — Oh  !  that  the  earth  may  receive  it 
in  her  recesses ! — Oh !  that  it  may  be  mingled  for  ever  with 
the  dark  waters  of  that  lake,  so  that  it  may  never  cry  for 
vengeance  against  those  whose  anger  was  fierce,  and  who 
slaughtered  in  their  wrath  ! — And,  oh  !  may  the  erring  man  be 
forgiven  who  came  into  their  assembly,  and  lent  his  voice  to 
encourage  their  cruelty ! — Oh  !  Albany,  my  brother,  my  brother, 
I  have  lamented  for  thee  even  as  David  for  Jonathan  !  "* 

The  good  man  sobbed  aloud,  and  so  much  did  Colonel 
Everard  sympathise  with  his  emotions,  that  he  forbore  to  press 
him  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  curiosity  until  the  full  tide  of 
remorseful  passion  had  for  the  time  abated.  It  was,  however, 
'fierce  and  agitating,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  indulgence  in 
strong  mental  feeling  of  any  kind  was  foreign  to  the  severe  and 
ascetic  character  of  the  man,  and  was  therefore  the  more  over- 
powering when  it  had  at  once  surmounted  all  restraints.  Large 
tears  flowed  down  the  trembling  features  of  his  thin,  and  usually 
stem,  or  at  least  austere  countenance ;  he  eagerly  returned  the 
compression  of  Everard*s  hand,  as  if  thankful  for  the  sympathy 
which  the  caress  implied. 

Presently  after.  Master  Holdenough  wiped  his  eyes,  withdrew 
his  hand  gently  from  that  of  Everard,  shaking  it  kindly  aa  they 
parted,  and  proceeded  with  more  composure  :  "  Forgive  me  this 
burst  of  passionate  feeling,  worthy  Colonel.  I  am  conscious  it 
little  becomes  a  man  of  my  cloth,  who  should  be  the  bearer  of 
consolation  to  others,  to  give  way  in  mine  own  person  to  an 
*  Note  B.     Dr.  Michael  Hudson. 
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extremity  of  grief,  weak  at  least,  if  indeed  it  is  not  sinful ;  for 
what  are  we,  that  we  should  weep  and  murmur  touching  that 
which  is  permitted  1  But  Albany  was  to  me  as  a  brother.  The 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  ere  my  call  to  mingle  myself  in  the 
strife  of  the  land  had  awakened  me  to  my  duties,  were  spent  in 
his  company.  I — ^but  I  will  make  the  rest  of  my  stoiy  short." 
— Here  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  that  of  Everard,  and  spoke  in 
a  solemn  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  almost  lowered  to  a  whisper 
— "  I  saw  him  last  night." 

"  Saw  hm — saw  whom  ? "  said  Everard.  "  Can  you  mean 
the  person  whom  " 

''Whom  I  saw  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered,"  said  the  deigy- 
man — "  My  ancient  college  friend — Joseph  Albany." 

"Master  Holdenough,  your  cloth  and  your  character  alike 
must  prevent  your  jesting  on  such  a  subject  as  this." 

"  Jesting ! "  answered  Holdenough ;  "  I  would  as  soon  jest  on 
my  deathbed — as  soon  jest  upon  the  Bible." 

''But  you  must  have  been  deceived,"  answered  Everard, 
hastily;  "this  tragical  stoiy  necessarily  often  returns  to  your 
mind,  and  in  moments  when  the  imagination  overoomes  the 
evidence  of  the  outward  senses,  your  fancy  must  have  presented 
to  you  an  unreal  appearance.  Nothing  more  likely,  when  the 
mind  is  on  the  stretch  after  something  supematursd,  than  that 
the  imagination  should  supply  the  place  with  a  chimera,  while  the 
over-excited  feelings  render  it  difficult  to  dispel  the  delusion." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  Holdenough,  with  austerity,  "  in 
discharge  of  my  duty  I  must  not  fear  the  face  of  man ;  and,' 
therefore,  I  tell  you  plainly,  as  I  have  done  before  with  more 
observance,  that  when  you  bring  yoiu-  carnal  learning  and  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  but  too  much  your  nature  to  do,  to  investigate  the 
hidden  things  of  another  world,  you  might  as  well  measure  witii 
the  palm  of  your  hand  the  waters  of  the  Isis.  Indeed,  good  sir, 
you  err  in  this,  and  give  men  too  much  pretence  to  confound  your 
honourable  name  with  witch-advocates,  free-thinkers,  and  atheists, 
even  with  such  as  this  man  Bletson,  who,  if  the  discipline  of  the 
church  had  its  hand  strengthened,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  great  conflict,  would  have  been  long  ere  now  cast  out  of  the 
pale,  and  delivered  over  to  the  punishment  of  the  flesh,  that  his 
spirit  might,  if  possible,  be  yet  saved." 

"You  mistake.  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel  Everard; 
"  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  preternatural  visitatiom^ 
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because  I  cannot,  and  dare  not,  raise  the  voice  of  my  own 
opinion  against  the  testimony  of  ages,  supported  by  such  learned 
men  as  yourself.  Nevertheless,  though  I  grant  the  possibility 
of  such  things,  I  have  scarce  yet  heard  of  an  instance  in  my 
days  so  well  fortified  by  evidence,  that  I  could  at  once  and  dis- 
tinctly say.  This  must  have  happened  by  supernatural  agency, 
and  not  otherwise." 

"  Hear,  then,  what  I  have  to  tell,"  said  the  divine,  "  on  the 
faith  of  a  man,  a  Christian,  and,  what  is  more,  a  servant  of  our 
Holy  Church ;  and,  therefore,  though  unworthy,  an  elder  and 
a  teacher  among  Christians.  I  had  taken  my  post  yester  even- 
ing in  the  half-furnished  apartment,  wherein  hangs  a  huge  mirror, 
which  might  have  served  Goliath  of  Gath  to  have  admired  him- 
self in,  when  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  his  brazen  armour. 
I  the  rather  chose  this  place,  because  they  informed  me  it  was 
the  nearest  habitable  room  to  the  galleiy  in  which  they  say  you 
had  been  yourself  assailed  that  evening  by  the  Evil  One. — Waa 
it  so,  I  pray  you  1 " 

^*  By  some  one  with  no  good  intentions  I  was  assailed  in  that 
apartment.  So  far,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  you  were  correctly 
informed." 

"  Well^  I  chose  my  post  as  well  as  I  might,  even  as  a  resolved 
general  approaches  his  camp,  and  casts  up  his  mound  as  nearly  as 
he  can  to  the  besieged  city.  And,  of  a  truth.  Colonel  Everard, 
if  I  felt  some  sensation  of  bodily  fear — for  even  Elias,  and  the 
prophets,  who  commanded  the  elements,  had  a  portion  in  our 
frail  nature,  much  more  such  a  poor  sinful  being  as  myself — 
yet  was  my  hope  and  my  courage  high ;  and  I  thought  of  the 
texts  which  I  might  use,  not  in  the  wicked  sense  of  periapts, 
or  spells,  as  the  blinded  papists  employ  them,  together  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  other  fruitless  forms,  but  as  nourishing 
and  supporting  that  true  trust  and  confidence  in  the  blessed 
promises,  being  the  true  shield  of  faith  wherewith  the  fiery  darts 
of  Satan  may  be  withstood  and  quenched.  And  thus  armed  and 
prepared,  I  sat  me  down  to  read,  at  the  same  time  to  write,  that 
I  might  compel  my  mind  to  attend  to  those  subjects  which 
became  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  preventing  any 
unlicensed  excursions  of  the  fimcy,  and  leaving  no  room  for  my 
imagination  to  brood  over  idle  fears.  So  I  methodised,  and  wrote 
down  what  I  thought  meet  for  the  time,  and  peradventure  some 
hungry  souls  may  yet  profit  by  the  food  which  I  then  prepared." 
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"  It  was  wisely  and  worthily  done,  good  and  reverend  sir,** 
replied  Colonel  Everard.     "  I  pray  you  to  proceed." 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  sir,  and  had  been  upon  the 
matter  for  about  three  hours,  not  yielding  to  weariness,  a  strange 
thrilling  came  over  my  senses,  and  the  large  and  old-fashioned 
apartment  seemed  to  wax  larger,  more  gloomy,  and  more  cavern- 
ous, while  the  air  of  the  night  grew  more  cold  and  chill  I 
know  not  if  it  was  that  the  fire  began  to  decay,  or  whether 
there  cometh  before  such  things  as  were  then  about  to  happen, 
a  breath  and  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  terror,  as  Job  saith  in  a 
well-known  passage,  *  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which 
made  my  bones  to  shake  -*  and  there  was  a  tingling  noise  in  my 
ears,  and  a  dizziness  in  my  brain,  so  that  I  felt  like  those  who 
call  for  aid  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  was  even  prompted  to 
flee,  when  I  saw  no  one  to  pursue.  It  was  then  that  something 
seemed  to  pass  behind  me,  casting  a  reflection  on  thie  great 
mirror  before  which  I  had  placed  my  writing-table,  and  which 
I  saw  by  assistance  of  the  large  standing  light  which  was  then 
in  front  of  the  glass.  And  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw  in  the  glass 
distinctly  the  appearance  of  a  man — as  sure  as  these  words  issue 
from  my  mouth,  it  was  no  other  than  the  same  Joseph  Albany 
— the  companion  of  my  youth — he  whom  I  had  seen  precipitated 
down  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrough  Castle' into  the  deep  lake 
below!" 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  It  suddenly  rushed  on  my  mind,"  said  the  divine,  "  that 
the  stoical  philosopher  Athenodorus  had  eluded  the  horrors  of 
such  a  vision  by  patiently  pursuing  his  studies ;  and  it  shot  at 
the  same  time  across  my  mind,  that  I,  a  Christian  divine,  and  a 
Steward  of  the  Mysteries,  had  less  reason  to  fear  evil,  and  better 
matter  on  which  to  employ  my  thoughts,  than  was  possessed 
by  a  Heathen,  who  was  blinded  even  by  his  own  wisdom.  So, 
instead  of  betraying  any  alarm,  or  even  turning  my  head  around, 
I  pursued  my  writing,  but  with  a  beating  heart,  I  admit,  and 
with  a  throbbing  hand." 

"  If  you  could  write  at  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  with  such  an 
impression  on  your  mind,  you  may  take  the  head  of  the  English 
army  for  dauntless  resolution." 

"Our  courage  S&  not  our  own,  Colonel,"  said  the  divine, 
''und  not  as  ours  should  it  be  vaunted  o£  And  again,  when 
you  speak  of  this  strange  vision  as  an  impression  on  my  &n<7, 
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and  not  a  reality  obvious  to  my  senses,  let  me  tell  you  once 
more,  your  worldly  wisdom  is  but  foolishness  touching  the  things 
that  are  not  worldly." 

'^Did  you  not  look  again  upon  the  mirror?^  said  the 
Colonel 

"  I  did,  when  I  had  copied  out  the  comfortable  text,  *  Thou 
shalt  tread  down  Satan  under  thy  feet.* " 

"  And  what  did  you  then  see  1 " 

"The  reflection  of  the  same  Joseph  Albany,"  said  Hold- 
enough,  "  passing  slowly  as  from  behind  my  chair — the  same  in 
member  and  lineament  that  I  had  known  him  in  his  youth, 
excepting  that  his  cheek  had  the  marks  of  the  more  advanced 
age  at  which  he  died,  and  was  very  pale." 

"What  did  you  then?" 

"  I  turned  from  the  glass,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  which 
had  made  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  retreating  towards  the 
door,  not  fast,  nor  slow,  but  with  a  gliding  steady  pace.  It 
turned  again  when  near  the  door,  and  again  showed  me  its  pale, 
ghastly  countenance,  before  it  disappeared.  But  how  it  left  the 
room,  whether  by  the  door,  or  otherwise,  my  spirits  were  too 
much  hurried  to  remark  exactly ;  nor  have  I  been  able,  by  any 
effort  of  recollection,  distinctly  to  remember." 

"  This  is  a  strange,  and,  as  coming  frx)m  you,  a  most  excel- 
lently well-attested  apparition,"  answered  Everard.  "  And  yet. 
Master  Holdenough,  if  the  other  world  has  been  actually  dis- 
played, as  you  apprehend,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  possibility, 
assure  yourself  there  are  also  wicked  men  concerned  in  these 
machinations.  I  myself  have  undergone  some  rencontres  with 
visitants  who  possessed  bodily  strength,  and  wore,  I  am  sure, 
earthly  weapons." 

"  Oh  1  doubtless,  doubtless,"  replied  Master  Holdenough ; 
"Beelzebub  loves  to  charge  with  horse  and  foot  mingled,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  the  old  Scottish  general,  Davie  Leslie.  He 
has  his  devils  in  the  body  as  well  as  his  devils  disembodied, 
and  uses  the  one  to  support  and  back  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  Colonel 
— "  But  what  do  you  advise  in  this  case  ?  " 

"  For  that  I  must  consult  with  my  brethren,"  said  the 
divine ;  "  and  if  there  be  but  left  in  our  borders  five  ministera 
of  the  true  kirk,  we  will  charge  Satan  in  full  body,  and  you 
shall  see  whether  we  have  not  power  over  him  to  resist  till  he 
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shall  flee  from  ua  But  filing  that  ghostly  armament  against 
these  strange  and  unearthly  enemies,  truly  I  would  recommend, 
that  as  a  house  of  witchcraft  and  abomination,  this  polluted 
den  of  ancient  tyranny  and  prostitution  should  be  totally  con- 
sumed by  fire,  lest  Satan,  establishing  his  head-quarters  so 
much  to  his  mind,  should  find  a  garrison  and  a  fastness  from 
which  he  might  sally  forth  to  infest  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Certain  it  is,  that  I  would  recommend  to  no  Christian  soul  to 
inhabit  the  mansion ;  and,  if  deserted,  it  would  become  a  place 
for  wizards  to  play  their  pranks,  and  witches  to  establish  their 
Sabbath,  and  those  who,  like  Demas,  go  about  after  the  wealth 
of  this  world,  seeking  for  gold  and  silver,  to  practise  spells  and 
charms  to  the  prejudice  of  the  souls  of  the  covetous.  Trust 
me,  therefore,  it  were  better  that  it  were  spoiled  and  broken 
down,  not  leaving  one  stone  upon  another." 

"  I  say  nay  to  that,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  for 
the  Lord-General  hath  permitted,  by  his  license,  my  mother's 
brother,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his  fiamily,  to  return  into  the  house 
of  his  fathers,  being  indeed  the  only  roof  under  which  he  bath 
any  chance  of  obtaining  shelter  for  his  grey  hairs." 

"And  was  this  done  by  your  advice,  Markham  Everardi" 
said  the  divine,  austerely. 

"Certainly  it  was,"  returned  the  Colonel. — "And  wherefore 
should  I  not  exert  mine  influence  to  obtain  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  brother  of  my  mother  1 " 

"  Now,  as  sure  as  thy  soul  liveth,"  answered  the  presbyter, 
"  I  had  believed  this  from  no  tongue  but  thine  own.  Tell  me, 
was  it  not  this  very  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who,  by  the  force  of  his 
buflcoats  and  his  green-jerkinB,  enforced  the  papist  Laud's  <nrder 
to  remove  the  altar  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  at  Wood- 
stock)— and  did  not  he  swear  by  his  beard,  that  he  would  hang 
in  the  very  street  of  Woodstock  whoever  should  deny  to  drink 
the  King's  health ) — and  is  not  his  hand  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  ? — and  hath  there  been  a  rufSer  in  the  field  for  pre- 
lacy and  high  prerogative  more  unmitigable  or  fiercer  1 " 

"  All  this  may  have  been  as  you  say,  good  Master  Hold- 
enough,"  answer^  the  Colonel ;  "  but  my  uncle  is  now  old  and 
feeble,  and  hath  scarce  a  single  follower  remaining,  and  his 
daughter  is  a  being  whom  to  look  upon  would  make  ^e  stenest 
weep  for  pity ;  a  being  who" 

"Who  is  dearer  to  Everard,"  said  Hddenough,  "than  his 
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good  name,  his  fiedth  to  his  finendB,  his  duty  to  hk  religion  ;— 
this  is  no  time  to  speak  with  sugared  lips.  The  paths  in  which 
yon  tread  are  dangerous.  Ton  are  striving  to  raise  the  papistical 
candlestick  which  Heaven  in  its  justice  removed  out  of  its 
place — to  bring  back  to  this  hall  of  sorceries  those  very  sinners 
who  are  bewitched  with  them.  I  wiU  not  permit  the  land  to 
be  abused  by  their  witchcrafts. — They  shall  not  come  hither." 

He  spoke  this  with  vehemence,  and  striking  his  stick  against 
the  ground ;  and  the  Colonel,  veiy  much  dissatisfied,  be^  to 
express  himself  haughtily  in  return^  "  You  had  better  consider 
your  power  to  accomplish  your  threats,  Master  Holdenough,'' 
he  said,  ''  before  you  urge  them  so  peremptorily." 

**  And  have  I  not  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose ) "  said  the 
dergynuuL 

'^  It  is  a  power  little  available,  save  over  those  of  your  own 
Ohuroh,"  said  Everard,  with  a  tone  sometiiing  contemptuous. 

^'  Take  heed — ^take  heed,"  said  the  divine,  who,  tiiough  an 
excellent,  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  an  irritable  man. — 
'^  Do  not  insult  me ;  but  think  honourably  of  the  messenger, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  commission  he  carries. — Do  not,  1 
say,  defy  me — I  am  bound  to  discharge  my  duty,  were  it  to  the 
displeasing  of  my  twin  brother." 

'*  I  can  see  nought  your  office  has  to  do  in  the  matter,"  said 
Colonel  Everard ;  "  and  I,  on  my  side,  give  you  warning  not  to 
attempt  to  meddle  beyond  your  commission." 

'^  Right — ^you  hold  me  abeady  to  be  as  submissive  as  one  of 
your  grenadiers,"  replied  the  clergyman,  his  acute  features 
trembling  with  a  sense  of  indignity,  so  as  even  to  agitate  his 
grey  hair ;  "  but  beware,  sir,  I  am  not  so  powerless  as  you  sup- 
pose. I  will  invoke  every  true  Christian  in  Woodstock  to  gird 
up  his  loins,  and  resist  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  oppression, 
and  malignancy  within  our  borders.  I  will  stir  up  tiie  wrath 
of  the  righteous  against  the  oppressor — the  Ishmaelite — the 
Edomite — and  against  his  race,  and  against  those  who  su^qsort 
him  and  encourage  him  to  rear  up  his  horn.  I  will  call  aloud, 
and  spare  not,  and  arouse  the  many  whose  love  hath  waxed 
cold,  and  the  multitude  who  care  for  none  of  these  things. 
There  shaU  be  a  remnant  to  listen  to  me ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stick  of  Joseph,  which  was  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  go 
down  to  cleanse  this  place  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  of  en- 
chantments, and  will  cry  and  exhort,  saying — ^Will  you  plead 
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for  Baal  t — will  you  Berve  him  1  Nay,  take  the  prophets  of 
Baal — ^let  not  a  man  escape  1 " 

''Master  Holdenough,  Master  Holdenough/'  said  Oolonel 
Everard,  with  much  impatience,  "  by  the  tale  yourself  told  me, 
you  have  exhorted  upon  that  text  once  too  often  already." 

The  old  man  struck  his  palm  forcibly  against  his  forehead, 
and  fell  back  into  a  chair  as  these  words  were  uttered,  as  sud- 
denly, and  as  much  without  power  of  resistance,  as  if  the  Colonel 
had  fired  a  pistol  through  his  head.  Instantly  regretting  the 
reproach  which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  him  in  his  impatience, 
Everard  hastened  to  apologise,  and  to  offer  every  condliatoiy 
excuse,  however  inconsistent,  which  occurred  to  him  on  the 
moment.  But  the  old  man  was  too  deeply  affected — ^he  rejected 
his  hand,  lent  no  ear  to  what  he  said,  and  finally  started  up, 
saying  sternly,  ''You  have  abused  my  confidence,  sir — abused 
it  vilely,  to  turn  it  into  my  own  reproach :  had  I  been  a  man 
of  the  sword,  you  dared  not — ^But  eigoy  your  triumph,  air,  over 
an  old  man,  and  your  father's  friend — strike  at  the  wound  his 
imprudent  confidence  showed  you." 

"  Nay,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friwid,"  said  the  Ck)lonel 

"  Friend  ! "  answered  the  old  man,  starting  up — "  We  are 
foes,  sir — foes  now,  and  for  ever  ! " 

So  saying,  and  starting  from  the  seat  into  which  he  had 
rather  fidlen  than  thrown  himself,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with 
a  precipitation  of  step  which  he  was  apt  to  use  upon  occasions 
of  irritable  feeling,  and  which  was  certainly  more  eager  than 
dignified,  especially  as  he  muttered  while  he  ran,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  were  keeping  up  his  own  passion,  by  recounting  over 
and  over  the  offence  which  he  had  received. 

"  Soh  I "  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  and  there  was  not  strife 
enough  between  mine  undo  and  the  people  of  Woodstock 
already,  but  I  must  needs  increase  it,  by  chafing  this  irritable 
and  quick-tempered  old  man,  eager  as  I  knew  him  to  be  in  his 
ideas  of  church-government,  and  stiff  in  his  prejudices  respect- 
ing all  who  dissent  from  him  1  The  mob  of  Woodstock  will 
rise ;  for  though  he  would  not  get  a -score  of  them  to  stand  by 
him  in  any  honest  or  intelligible  purpose,  yet  let  him  ciy  havoc 
and  destruction,  and  I  will  warrant  he  has  foUowers  enow. 
4nd  my  uncle  is  equally  wild  and  unpersuadable.  For  the 
value  of  all  the  estate  he  ever  had,  he  would  not  allow  a  score 
of  troopers  to  be  quartered  in  the  house  for  defence  ;  and  if  he 
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be  alone,  or  has  but  Joceline  to  stand  by  him,  be  will  be  as 
sure  to  fire  upon  those  who  come  to  attack  the  Lodge,  as  if  he 
had  a  hundred  men  in  garrison;  and  then  what  can  chance 
but  danger  and  bloodshed  1 " 

This  progress  of  melancholy  anticipation  was  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Master  Holdenough,  who,  hurrying  into  the  room 
with  the  same  precipitate  pace  at  which  he  had  left  it,  ran 
straight  up  to  the  Colonel,  and  said,  "  Take  my  hand,  Markham 
— take  my  hand  hastily;  for  the  old  Adam  is  whispering  at 
my  heart,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  hold  it  extended  so  long." 

**  Most  heartily  do  I  receive  your  hand,  my  venerable  friend," 
said  Everard,  "  and  I  trust  in  sign  of  renewed  amity." 

"  Surely,  surely," — said  the  divine,  shaking  his  hand  kindly ; 
"  thou  hast,  it  is  true,  spoken  bitterly,  but  thou  hast  spoken 
truth  in  good  time;  and  I  think — though  your  words  were 
severe — with  a  good  and  kindly  purpose.  Verily,  and  of  a 
truth,  it  were  sinful  in  me  again  to  be  hasty  in  provoking 
violence,  remembering  that  which  you  have  upbraided  me 
with" 

"  Forgive  me,  good  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel  Ever- 
ard, ^*  it  was  a  hasty  word ;  I  meant  not  in  serious  earnest  to 
upbraid." 

.  "Peace,  I  pray  you,  peace,"  said  the  divine;  **I  say,  the 
allusion  to  that  which  you  have  most  justly  upbraided  me  with 
— though  the  charge  aroused  the  gall  of  the  old  man  within 
me,  the  inward  tempter  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  us  to 
his  lure — ought,  instead  of  being  resented,  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  me  as  a  favour,  for  so  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
termed  faithAiL  And  surely  I,  who  have  by  one  unhappy 
exhortation  to  battle  and  strife  sent  the  living  to  the  dead — 
and  I  fear  brought  back  even  the  dead  among  the  living — should 
now  study  peace  and  good-will,  and  reconciliation  of  difference, 
leaving  punishment  to  the  Great  Being  whose  laws  are  broken, 
and  vengeance  to  Him  who  hath  said,  I  will  repay  iV 

The  old  man's  mortified  features  lighted  up  with  a  humble  con- 
fidence as  he  made  this  acknowledgment ;  and  Colonel  Everard, 
who  knew  the  constitutional  infirmities,  and  the  early  prejudices 
of  professional  consequence  and  exclusive  party  opinion,  which  he 
must  have  subdued  ere  arriving  at  such  a  tone  of  candour,  hastened 
to  express  lus  admiration  of  his  Christian  charity,  mingled  with 
reproaches  on  himself  for  having  so  deeply  injured  his  feelings. 
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'^  Think  not  of  it — ^tbink  not  of  it,  excellent  young  man,"  said 
Hol^eiiough ;  "  we  have  both  eired — I  in  suffering  my  zeal  to  out- 
run my  charity,  you  perhaps  in  pressing  hard  on  an  old  and  peevish 
man,  who  had  so  lately  poured  out  his  sufferings  into  your  friendly 
bosom.  Be  it  all  forgotten.  Let  your  friends,  if  they  are  not 
deterred  by  what  has  happened  at  this  manor  of  Wooodstock,  re- 
sume their  habitation  as  soon  as  they  will  If  they  can  protect 
themselves  against  the  powers  of  the  air,  believe  me,  that  if  I  can 
prevent  it  by  aught  in  my  power,  they  shall  have  no  annoyance 
from  earthly  neighbours ;  and  assure  yourself^  good  sir,  that  my 
voice  is  still  worth  something  with  the  worthy  Mayor  and  the 
good  Aldermen,  and  the  better  sort  of  housekeepers  up  yonder  in 
tiie  town,  although  the  lower  classes  are  blown  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  And  yet  farther,  be  assured.  Colonel,  that 
should  your  mother's  brother,  or  any  of  his  &mily,  learn  that 
they  have  taken  up  a  rash  baigain  in  returning  to  this  unhappy 
and  unhallowed  house,  or  should  they  find  any  qualms  in  their 
own  hearts  and  consciences  which  require  a  ghostly  comforter, 
Nehemiah  Holdenough  will  be  as  much  at  their  command  by  night 
or  day,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  up  within  the  holy  pale  of  the 
church  in  which  he  is  an  unworthy  minister ;  and  neither  the  awe 
of  what  is  fearfrd  to  be  seen  within  these  walls,  nor  his  know- 
ledge of  their  blinded  and  carnal  state,  as  bred  up  under  a  pre- 
latic  dispensation,  shall  prevent  him  doing  what  lies  in  his  po<Mr 
abilities  for  their  protection  and  edification.'' 

''I  feel  all  the  force  of  your  kindness,  reverend  sir,"  said 
Colonel  Everard,  "  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  my  unde 
will  give  you  trouble  on  either  score.  He  is  a  man  much  accus- 
tomed to  be  his  own  protector  in  temporal  danger,  and  in  spiritual 
doubts  to  trust  to  hk  own  prayers  and  those  of  his  Church." 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  been  superfiuous  in  offering  mine  assist- 
ance," said  the  old  man,  something  jealous  that  his  proffered 
spiritual  aid  had  been  hdd  rather  intrusive.  "  I  ask  pardon  if 
that  is  the  case,  I  humbly  ask  pardon — I  would  not  wiUingly.be 
superfluous." 

The  Colonel  hastened  to  ^>pease  this  new  alarm  of  the  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  his  consequence,  which,  joined  with  a  natural  heat 
of  temper  which  he  could  not  always  subdue,  were  the  good  man's 
only  fkolta. 

They  had  regained  their  former  friendly  fboting,  when  Roger 
Wildrake  returaed  from  the  hut  of  Jocelke,  and  whii^)ered  his 
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muster  that  his  embassy  had  been  successftd.  The  Colonel  then 
addressed  the  divine,  and  informed  him,  that  as  the  Oommis- 
doners  had  already  given  up  Woodstock,  and  as  his  undo.  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  proposed  to  ifitwm.  to  the  Lodge  about  noon,  he  would, 
if  his  reverence  pleased,  attend  him  up  to  the  borough. 

"  Will  you  not  tarry,"  said  the  reverend  man,  with  something 
like  inquisitive  apprehension  in  his  voice,  '^  to  welcome  your  rela- 
tives upon  their  return  to  this  their  house  1 " 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  the  part  which 
I  have  taken  in  these  unhappy  broils,  perhaps  also  the  mode  of 
worship  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  have  so  prejudiced  me 
in  mine  uncle's  opinion,  that  I  must  be  for  some  time  a  stranger 
to  his  house  and  family." 

"  Indeed  1  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul," 
said  the  divine.  ^*  Excuse  my  frankness — I  do  indeed  rejoice ;  I 
had  thought — ^no  matter  what  I  had  thought ;  I  would  not  again 
give  offence.  But  truly,  though  the  maiden  hath  a  pleasant 
feature,  and  he,  as  all  men  say,  is  in  human  things  unexception- 
able, yet, — ^but  I  give  you  pain — ^in  sooth,  I  will  say  no  more 
unless  you  ask  my  sincere  and  unprejudiced  advice,  which  you 
shall  command,  but  which  I  will  not  press  on  you  superfluously. 
Wend  we  to  the  borough  together — the  pleasant  solitude  of  the 
forest  may  dispose  us  to  open  our  hearts  to  each  other." 

They  did  walk  up  to  the  little  town  in  company,  and,  som^ 
what  to  Master  Holdenough's  surprise,  the  Colonel,  though  they 
talked  on  various  subjects,  did  not  request  of  him  any  ghostly 
advice  on  the  subject  of  his  love  to  his  fair  cousin,  while,  greatly 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  soldier,  the  clergyman  kept  hb 
word,  and  in  his  own  phrase,  was  not  so  superfluous  as  to  offer 
upon  so  delicate  a  point  his  unasked  counsel. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

Then  are  the  harpies  gone — Yet  ere  we  perch 
Where  such  foul  birds  have  roosted,  let  us  cleanse 
The  foul  obscenity  they've  left  behind  them. 

AOAHEMNOll. 

Thx  embassy  of  Wildrake  had  been  successfrQ,  chiefly  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Episcopal  divine,  whom  we  formerly  found 

VOL.  XXI.  Q 
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acting  in  the  character  of  a  chaplain  to  the  family,  and  whose 
voice  had  great  influence  on  many  accounts  with  its  master. 

A  little  before  high  noon,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  small 
household,  were  again  in  unchallenged  possession  of  their  old 
apartments  at  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock ;  and  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  Joceline  Joliffe,  of  Phoebe,  and  of  dd  Joan,  were  em- 
ployed in  putting  to  rights  what  the  late  intruders  had  left  in 
great  disorder. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  had,  like  all  persons  of  quality  of  that  period, 
a  loye  of  order  amounting  to  precision,  and  felt,  like  a  fine  lady 
whose  dress  has  been  disordered  in  a  crowd,  insulted  and  humi- 
liated by  the  rude  confusion  into  which  his  household  goods  had 
been  tlm)wn,  and  impatient  till  his  mansion  was  purified  fiN)m 
all  marks  of  intrusion.  Jn  his  anger  he  uttered  more  orders  than 
the  limited  number  of  his  domestics  were  likely  to  find  time  or 
hands  to  execute.  "The  villains  have  left  such  sulphureous 
steams  behind  them,  too,"  said  the  old  knight,  '^as  if  old  Davie 
Leslie  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  had  quartered  among 
them." 

"  It  may  be  near  aa  bad,"  said  Joceline,  "  for  men  say,  for 
certain,  it  was  the  devil  came  down  bodily  among  them,  and 
made  tiiem  troop  off," 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  ''  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness  a  gentle- 
man, as  old  Will  Shakspeare  says.  He  never  interferes  with 
those  of  his  own  coat,  for  the  Lees  have  been  here,  &ther  and 
son,  these  five  himdred  years,  without  disquiet ;  and  no  sooner 
came  these  misbegotten  diurls,  than  he  plays  his  own  part  among 
them." 

"Well,  one  thing  he  and  they  have  left  us,"  said  Joliffe, 
"  which  we  may  thMik  them  for ;  and  that  is,  such  a  well-filled 
larder  and  butteiy  as  has  been  seldom  seen  in  Woodstock  Lodge 
this  many  a  day:  carcasses  of  mutton,  large  rounds  of  bedT, 
barrels  of  confectioners'  ware,  pipes  and  runlets  of  sack,  mus- 
cadine, ale,  and  what  not.  We  shall  have  a  royal  time  on't 
through  half  the  winter;  and  Joan  must  get  to  salting  and 
pickling  presently." 

"  Out,  villain ! "  said  the  knight ;"  are  we  to  feed  on  the  firag- 
ments  of  such  scum  of  the  earth  as  these?  Cast  them  forth 
instantly  1  Nay,"  checking  himself,  "  that  were  a  sin ;  but  give 
them  to  the  poor,  or  see  them  sent  to  the  owners.  And,  hark 
ye,  I  will  none  of  their  strong  liquors.    I  would  rather  drink  like 
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a  hermit  all  my  life,  than  seem  to  pledge  sach  scoundrels  as  these 
in  their  leavings,  like  a  miserable  drawer,  who  drains  off  the 
ends  of  the  bottles  after  the  guests  have  paid  theii^  reckoning, 
and  gone  off.  And,  hark  ye,  I  will  taste  no  water  from  the 
cistern  out  of  which  these  ^ves  have  been  serving  themselves 
— ^fetch  me  down  a  pitcher  from  Rosamond's  spring/' 

Alice  heard  this  injunction,  and  well  guessing  there  was  enough 
for  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  do,  she  quietly  took  a 
small  pitcher,  and  flinging  a  doak  around  her,  walked  out  in 
person  to  procure  Sir  Heniy  the  water  which  he  desired.  Mean- 
time, Joceline  said,  with  some  hesitation,  ''that  a  man  still 
remained,  belonging  to  the  party  of  these  strangers,  who  was 
directing  about  the  removal  of  some  trunks  and  mails  which 
belonged  to  the  Commissioners,  and  who  could  receive  his 
honour's  commands  about  the  provisions." 

"Let  him  come  hither."  (The  dialogue  was  held  in  the 
hall.)     "  Why  do  you  hesitate  and  drumble  in  that  manner  1 " 

"  Only,  sir,"  said  Joceline,  "  only  perhaps  your  honour  might 
not  wish  to  see  him,  being  tie  same  who,  not  long  since  " 

He  paused. 

"Sent  my  rapier  a-hawking  through  the  firmament,  thou 
wouldst  say  1  Why,  when  did  I  take  spleen  at  a  man  for  stand- 
ing his  ground  against  me  1  Roundhead  as  he  is,  man,  I  like 
him  the  better  of  that,  not  the  worse.  I  hunger  and  thirst  to 
have  another  turn  with  him.  I  have  thought  on  his  passado 
ever  since,  and  I  believe,  were  it  to  tiy  again,  I  know  a  feat 
would  control  it.     Fetch  him  directly." 

Trusty  Tomkins  was  presently  ushered  in,  bearing  himself 
with  an  iron  gravity,  which  neither  the  terrors  of  the  preceding 
night,  nor  the  dignified  demeanour  of  the  high-bom  personage 
before  whom  he  stood,  were  able  for  an  instant  to  overcome. 

"How  now,  good  fellow?"  said  Sir  Henry;  "I  would  fain 
see  something  more  of  thy  fence,  which  baffled  me  the  other 
evening ;  but  truly,  I  think  the  light  was  somewhat  too  fiednt 
for  my  old  eyes.  Take  a  foil,  man — I  walk  here  in  the  hall, 
as  Htunlet  says ;  and  'tis  the  breathing-time  of  day  with  me. 
Take  a  foil,  then,  in  thy  hand." 

"  Since  it  is  your  worship's  desire,"  said  the  steward,  letting 
fall  his  long  clc^,  and  taking  the  foil  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,"  said  the  knight,  "  if  your  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready. 
Methinks  the  very  stepping  on  this  same  old  pavement  hath 
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charmed  away  the  gout  which  threatened  me.  Sa — sa — 1  Iroad 
aa  finn  as  a  game-cock." 

They  began  the  play  with  great  spirit ;  and  whether  the  old 
knight  really  fought  more  cooUy  with  the  blunt  than  with  the 
sharp  weapon,  or  whether  the  steward  gave  him  some  grains  of 
advantage  in  this  merely  sportive  encounter,  it  is  certain  Sir 
Henry  had  the  better  in  the  assault.  His  success  put  him  into 
excellent  humour. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I  found  your  trick — ^nay,  you  cheat  me 
not  twice  the  same  way.  There  was  a  very  palpable  hit.  Why, 
had  I  had  but  light  enough  the  other  night — But  it  skills  not 
speaking  of  it — Here  we  leave  off.  I  must  not  fight,  as  we 
unwise  cavaliers  did  with  you  roundhead  rascals,  bating  you 
so  often  that  we  taught  you  to  beat  us  at  last.  And  good  now, 
tell  me  why  you  are  leaving  your  larder  so  foil  here  ?  Do  you 
think  I  or  my  family  can  use  broken  victuals?  What,  have 
you  no  better  employment  for  your  rounds  of  sequestrate  beef 
than  to  leave  them  behind  you  when  you  shift  your  quarters  1 " 

"  So  please  your  honour,"  said  Tomkins,  **  it  may  be  that  you 
desire  not  the  flesh  of  beeves,  of  rams,  or  of  goats.  Neverthe- 
less, when  you  know  that  the  provisions  were  provided  and  paid 
for  out  of  your  own  rents  and  stock  at  Ditchley,  sequestrated  to 
the  use  of  the  state  more  than  a  year  since,  it  may  be  you  will 
have  less  scruple  to  use  them  for  your  own  behoof" 

"  Rest  assured  that  I  shall,"  said  Sir  Heniy ;  "  and  glad  you 
have  helped  me  to  a  share  of  mine  own.  C^i»inly  I  was  an 
ass  to  suspect  your  masters  of  subsisting,  save  at  honest  m^'s 
expense." 

"  And  as  for  the  rumps  of  beeves,"  continued  Tomkins,  with 
the  same  solemnity,  "  there  is  a  rump  at  Westminster,  which 
will  stand  us  of  the  army  much  hacking  and  hewing  yet,  ere  it 
is  discussed  to  our  mind." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  to  consider  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  innuendo ;  for  he  was  not  a  person  of  very  quick  appre- 
hension. But  having  at  length  caught  the  meaning  of  it,  he 
burst  into  an  explosion  of  louder  laughter  than  Jooeline  had  seen 
him  indulge  in  for  a  good  while. 

"  Right,  knave,"  he  said,  "  I  taste  thy  jest — It  is  the  very 
moral  of  the  puppet^how.  Faustus  raised  the  devil,  as  the 
Parliament  raised  the  army,  and  then,  as  the  devil  flies  away 
with  Faustus,  so  will  the  army  fly  away  with  the  Pariiament, 
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or  tbe  rump,  as  thou  call'st  it,  or  sitting  part  of  the  so-called 
Parliament.  And  then,  look  you,  friend,  the  very  devil  of  all 
hath  my  willing  consent  to  fly  away  with  the  army  in  its  turn, 
from  the  highest  general  down  to  the  lowest  drum-boy.  Nay, 
never  look  fierce  for  the  matter;  remember  there  is  daylight 
enough  now  for  a  game  at  sharps." 

Trusty  Tomkins  appeared  to  think  it  beet  to  suppress  his 
displeasure ;  and  obecurving  that  the  wains  were  ready  to  trans- 
port the  Commissioners'  property  to  the  borough,  took  a  grave 
leave  of  Sir  Henry  Lee. 

Meantime  the  old  man  continued  to  pace  his  recovered  hall, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  evincing  greater  signs  of  glee  than  he 
had  shown  since  the  fatal  30th  of  January. 

'^  Here  we  are  again  in  the  old  frank,  Joliffe ;  well  victualled 
too.  How  the  knave  solved  my  point  of  conscience! — the 
duUest  of  them  is  a  special  casuist  where  the  question  concerns 
profit.  Look  out  if  there  are  not  some  of  our  own  ragged 
regiment  lurking  about,  to  whom  a  bellyful  would  be  a  €k>d- 
send,  Joceline.  Then  his  fence,  Joceline,  though  the  fellow 
foins  well,  very  sufficient  well  But  thou  saVst  how  I  dealt 
with  him  when  I  had  fitting  light,  Joceline." 

"  Ay,  and  so  your  honour  did,"  said  Joceline.  "  You  taught 
him  to  know  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  Saunders  Qardner. 
Ill  warrant  him  he  will  not  wish  to  come  under  your  honour's 
thumb  again." 

"  Why,  I  am  waxing  old,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  but  skill  will 
not  rust  through  age,  though  sinews  must  stiffen.  But  my  age 
is  like  a  lusty  winter,  as  old  Will  says,  froety  but  kindly ;  and 
what  if,  old  as  we  are,  we  live  to  see  better  days  yet  1  I  pro- 
mise thee,  Joceline,  I  love  this  jarring  betwixt  the  rogues  of 
the  board  and  the  rogues  of  the  sword.  When  thieves  quarrel, 
true  men  have  a  chance  of  coming  by  then:  own." 

Thus  triumphed  the  old  cavalier,  in  the  treble  ^oiy  of  having 
recovered  his  dwelling, — ^r^gained,  as  he  thought,  his  character 
as  a  man  of  fence,  and  finally,  discovered  some  prospect  of  a 
change  of  times,  in  which  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  some- 
thing might  turn  up  for  the  royal  interest. 

Meanwhile,  Alice,  with  a  prouder  and  a  lighter  heart  than 
had  danced  in  her  bosom  for  several  days,  went  forth  with 
a  gaiety  to  which  she  of  late  had  been  a  stranger,  to  contri- 
bute her  assistance  to  the  regulation  and  supply  of  the  house- 
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hold,  by  bringing  the  fresh  water  wanted  from  Fair  Bosamond'e 
welL 

Perhaps  she  remembered,  that  when  she  was  bnt  a  girl,  her 
cousin  Markham  used,  among  others,  to  make  her  perform  that 
dnty,  as  presenting  the  character  of  some  dative  Trojan  princess, 
condemned  by  her  situation  to  draw  the  waters  from  some  Grecian 
spring,  for  the  use  of  the  proud  victor.  At  any  rate,  she  certainly 
joyed  to  see  her  father  reinstated  in  his  ancient  habitation ;  and 
the  joy  was  not  the  less  sincere,  that  she  knew  their  return  to 
Woodstock  had  been  procured  by  means  of  her  cousin,  and  that, 
even  in  her  Other's  prejudiced  eyes,  Everard  had  been  in  some 
degree  exculpated  of  the  accusations  the  old  knight  had  brought 
against  him ;  and  that,  if  a  reconciliation  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  the  preliminaries  had  been  established  on  which  such  a 
desirable  conclusion  might  easily  be  founded.  It  was  like  tiie 
conmiencement  of  a  bridge;  when  the  foundation  is  securely 
laid,  and  the  piers  raised  above  the  influence  of  the  torrent, 
the  throwing  of  the  arches  may  be  acconiplished  in  a  subsequent 
season. 

The  doubtful  fate  of  her  only  brother  might  have  clouded 
even  this  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  Alice  had  been 
bred  up  during  the  close  and  frequent  contest  of  civil  war,  and 
had  acquired  tiie  habit  of  hoping  in  behalf  of  those  dear  to  her, 
until  hope  was  lost  In  the  present  case,  all  reports  seemed  to 
assure  her  of  her  brother's  safety. 

Besides  these  causes  for  gaiety,  Alice  Lee  had  the  pleasing 
feeling  that  she  was  restored  to  the  habitation  and  the  haunts 
of  her  childhood,  from  which  she  had  not  departed  without 
much  pain,  the  more  felt,  perhaps,  because  suppressed,  in  order 
to  avoid  irritating  her  father's  sense  of  his  misfortune.  Finally, 
she  enjoyed  for  the  instant  the  gleam  of  self-satisfiftction  by  whidi 
we  see  the  young  and  well-disposed  so  often  animated,  when  th^ 
can  be,  in  common  phrase,  helpful  to  those  whom  they  love,  and 
perform  at  the  moment  of  need  some  of  those  little  domestic 
tasks,  which  age  receives  with  so  much  pleasure  from  the  duti- 
ful hands  of  youth.  So  that,  altogether,  as  she  hasted  through 
the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  wilderness  already  mentioned, 
and  from  thence  about  a  bow-shot  into  the  Park,  to  bring  a 
pitcher  of  water  from  Rosamond's  spring,  Alice  Lee,  her  featues 
enlivened  and  her  complexion  a  little  raised  by  the  ezercise,*had, 
for  the  moment,  regained  the  gay  and  brilliant  vivacity  of  expret- 
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sion  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  her  beauty  in  her  earlier 
and  happier  days. 

This  fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once  adorned  with  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly 
relating  to  ancient  mythology.  All  these  were  now  wasted  and 
overthrown,  and  existed  only  as  moss-covered  ruins,  while  the 
living  spring  continued  to  furnish  its  daily  treasures,  unrivalled 
in  purity,  tiiough  the  quantity  was  small,  gushing  out  amid 
di^ointed  stones,  and  bubbling  through  fittgments  of  ancient 
sculpture. 

With  a  light  step  and  laughing  brow  the  young  Lady  of 
Lee  was  approaching  the  fountain  usually  so  solitaiy,  when  she 
paused  on  beholding  some  one  seated  beside  it.  She  proceeded, 
however,  with  confidence,  though  with  a  step  something  less 
gay,  when  she  observed  that  the  person  was  a  female ;  some 
menial  perhaps  from  the  town,  whom  a  fandfnl  mistress  occar 
sionally  despatched  for  the  water  of  a  spring,  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  pure,  or  some  aged  woman,  who  made  a  little  trade 
by  carrying  it  to  the  better  sort  of  families,  and  selling  it  for  a 
trifle.     There  was  no  cause,  therefore,  for  apprehension. 

Yet  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that  Alice  did  not 
see  a  stranger  even  of  her  own  sex  without  some  apprehension. 
Denaturalised  women  had  as  usual  followed  the  camps  of  both 
armies  during  the  Civil  War ;  who,  on  the  one  side  with  open 
profligacy  and  profanity,  on  the  other  with  the  firaudful  tone  of 
fenaticism  or  hypocrisy,  exercised  nearly  in  like  degree  their 
talents  for  murder  or  plunder.  But  it  was  broad  daylight,  the 
distance  from  the  Lodge  was  but  trifling,  and  though  a  little 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  stranger  where  she  expected  deep  solitude, 
the  daughter  of  the  haughty  old  Knight  had  too  much  of  the 
lion  about  her,  to  fear  without  some  determined  and  decided 
cause. 

Alice  walked,  therefore,  gravely  on  toward  the  fount,  and 
composed  her  looks  as  she  took  a  hasty  glance  of  the  female 
who  was  seated  there,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  task  of  filling 
her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and  somewhat 
startled  Alice  Lee,  was  a  person  of  the  lower  rank,  whose  red 
cloak,  russet  kirtle,  handkerchief  trimmed  with  Coventiy  blue, 
and  a  coarse  steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best  anything 
higher  than  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  or,  perhaps,  the  help 
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mate  of  a  bailiff  or  hind.  It  waa  well  if  she  proved  nothing 
worse.  Her  clothes,  indeed,  were  of  good  materials ;  but,  what 
the  female  eye  discerns  with  half  a  glance,  they  were  indifferently 
adjusted  and  put  on.  This  looked  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  person  by  whom  they  were  worn,  but  were  articles  of  which 
she  had  become  the  mistress  by  some  accident,  if  not  by  some 
successful  robbeiy.  Her  size,  too,  as  did  not  escape  Alice,  even 
in  the  short  perusal  she  afforded  the  stranger,  was  unusual; 
her  features  swarthy  and  singularly  harsh,  and  her  manner  alto- 
gether unpropitious.  The  young  lady  almost  wished,  as  she 
stooped  to  fill  her  pitcher,  that  she  had  rather  turned  back,  and 
sent  Joceline  on  the  errand ;  but  repentance  was  too  late  now, 
and  she  had  only  to  disguise  as  well  as  she  could  her  unpleasant 
feelings. 

'*  The  blessings  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright  as  it  is," 
said  the  stranger,  with  no  unfriendly,  though  a  harsh  voice. 

"  I  ihajok  you,"  said  Alice  in  reply ;  and  continued  to  fill  her 
pitcher  busily,  by  assistance  of  an  iron  bowl  which  remained  still 
chained  to  one  of  the  stones  beside  the  fountain. 

"  Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden,  if  you  would  accept  my  help, 
your  work  would  be  sooner  done,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Alice ;  '*  but,  had  I  needed  assistance,  I 
could  have  brought  those  with  me  who  had  rendered  it" 

**  I  do  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty  maiden,"  answered  the 
female ;  "  there  are  too  many  lads  in  Woodstock  with  eyes  in 
their  heads — No  doubt  you  could  have  brought  with  you  any 
one  of  them  who  looked  on  you,  if  you  had  listed  ? " 

Alice  replied  not  a  syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the  freedom 
used  by  the  speaker,  and  was  desirous  to  break  off  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress  f "  said  the  stranger ; 
"  that  was  far  firom  my  purpose. — I  will  put  my  question  other- 
wise.— Are  the  good  dames  of  Woodstock  so  careless  of  their 
pretty  daughters  as  to  let  the  flower  of  them  all  wander  about 
the  wild  chase  without  a  mother,  or  a  somebody  to  prevent  the 
fox  from  running  away  with  the  lamb) — that  carelessness, 
methinks,  shows  small  kindness." 

''  Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I  am  not  far  from  protection 
and  assistance,"  said  Alice,  who  liked  less  and  less  the  effrontery 
of  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  Alas  !  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  patting  with 
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her  large  and  hard  hand  the  head  which  Alice  had  kept  bended 
down  towards  the  water  which  she  waa  laving,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hear  such  a  pipe  as  yours  at  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
scream  as  loud  as  you  would." 

Alice  shook  the  woman's  hand  angrily  off,  took  up  her  pitcher, 
though  not  above  half  full,  and  as  she  saw  the  stranger  rise  at 
the  same  time,  said,  not  without  fear,  doubtless,  but  with  a 
natural  feeling  of  resentment  and  dignity,  "  I  have  no  reason  to 
make  my  cries  heard  as  far  as  Woodstock ;  were  there  occasion 
for  my  crying  for  help  at  all,  it  is  nearer  at  hand'' 

She  spoke  not  without  a  warrant ;  for,  at  the  moment,  broke 
through  the  bushes,  and  stood  by  her  side,  the  noble  hound 
Bevis ;  fixing  on  the  stranger  his  eyes  that  glanced  fire,  rais- 
ing eveiy  hair  on  his  gaUant  mane  as  upright  as  the  bristles  of  a 
wild  boar  when  hard  pressed,  grinning  till  a  case  of  teeth,  which 
would  have  matched  those  of  any  wolf  in  Russia,  were  displayed 
in  full  array,  and,  without  either  barking  or  springing,  seeming, 
by  lus  low  determined  growl,  to  await  but  the  signal  for  dash- 
mg  at  the  female,  whom  he  plainly  considered  as  a  suspicious 
person. 

But  the  stranger  was  undaunted.  "My  pretty  maiden," 
she  said,  "  you  have  indeed  a  formidable  gnarcUan  tiiere,  where 
cockneys  or  bumpkins  are  concerned ;  but  we  who  have  been 
at  the  wars  know  spells  for  taming  such  fiirious  dragons ;  and  - 
therefore  let  not  your  four-footed  protector  go  loose  on  me,  for 
he  is  a  noble  animal,  and  nothing  but  self-defence  would  in- 
duce me  to  do  him  iiguiy."  So  saying,  she  drew  a  pistol  from 
her  bosom,  and  cocked  it — pointing  it  towards  the  dog,  as  if 
apprehensive  that  he  would  spring  upon  her. 

''  Hold,  woman,  hold  ! "  said  Alice  Lee ;  "  tiie  dog  will  not  do 
you  harm. — Down,  Bevis,  couch  down. — And  ere  you  attempt 
to  hurt  him,  know  he  is  the  &vourite  hound  of  Sir  Henry  Lee 
of  Ditchley,  the  keeper  of  Woodstock  Park,  who  would  severely 
revenge  any  iiyuiy  offered  to  him." 

"And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knighfs  housekeeper, 
doubtless  1    I  have  often  heard  the  Lees  have  good  taste." 

"  I  am  his  daughter,  good  woman." 

"  His  daughter  1 — I  was  blind — but  yet  it  is  true,  nothing 
less  perfect  could  answer  the  description  which  all  the  world  has 
given  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee.  I  trust  that  my  folly  has  given  my 
young  mistress  no  offence,  and  that  she  will  allow  me,  in  token 
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of  rec<Hiciliation,  to  fill  her  pitcher,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  she  wiD 
permit." 

"As  you  will,  good  mother;  but  I  am  about  to  return 
instantly  to  the  Lodge,  to  which,  in  these  times,  I  cannot  admit 
strangers.  You  can  follow  me  no  farther  than  the  verge  of  the 
wilderness,  and  I  am  already  too  long  from  home :  I  will  send 
some  one  to  meet  and  relieve  you  of  the  pitcher."  So  saying, 
she  turned  her  back,  with  a  feeling  of  terror  which  she  could 
hardly  account  for,  and  b^^an  to  walk  quickly  towards  the  Lodge, 
thinking  thus  to  get  rid  of  her  troublesome  aoquuntanoe. 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  host ;  for  in  a  moment  her  new 
companion  was  by  her  side,  not  running,  indeed,  but  walking 
with  prodigious  long  unwomanly  strides,  which  soon  brought  her 
up  with  the  hurried  and  timid  steps  of  the  frightened  maiden. 
But  her  manner  was  more  respectful  than  formerly,  though  her 
voice  sounded  remarkably  harsh  and  disagreeable,  and  her  whole 
appearance  suggested  an  undefined,  yet  irresistible  feeling  of 
apprehension. 

"  Pardon  a  stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,"  said  her  perse- 
cutor, "  that  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  a  lady 
of  your  high  quality  and  a  peasant  wench,  and  who  spoke  to 
you  with  a  degree  of  freedom,  ill  befitting  your  rank,  certainly, 
and  condition,  and  which,  I  fear,  has  given  you  offence." 

"  No  offence  whatever,"  replied  Alice ;  "  but,  good  woman, 
I  am  near  home,  and  can  excuse  your  farther  company. — ^You 
are  unknown  to  me." 

"  But  it  follows  not,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  your  fortunes 
may  not  be  known  to  me,  fair  Mistress  Alice.  Look  on  my 
swarthy  brow — ^England  breeds  none  such — and  in  the  landis 
from  which  I  come,  the  sun  which  blackens  our  complexion, 
pours,  to  make  amends,  rays  of  knowledge  into  our  brains, 
which  are  denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm  climate.  Let  me 
look  upon  your  pretty  hand — [attemptmg  to  possess  herself  of 
it], — and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  hear  what  will  please  you." 

"  I  hear  what  does  not  please  me,"  said  Alice,  with  dignity ; 
**  you  must  carry  your  tricks  of  fortune-telling  and  palmistry  to 
the  women  of  the  village — ^We  of  the  gentry  hold  them  to  be 
either  imposture  or  unlawfrd  knowledga" 

"  Yet  you  would  fain  hear  of  a  certam  Colonel,  I  warrant 
you,  whom  certain  unlu^>py  circumstances  have  separated  from 
his  family ;  you  would  give  better  than  silver  if  I  could  assaro 
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yaa  that  you  wotdd  see  him  in  a  day  or  two— ay,  perhapSy 
sooner." 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,  good  woman ;  if  you 
want  alms,  there  is  a  piece  of  silver — it  is  alll  have  in  my  purse." 

^*  It  were  pity  that  I  should  take  it,"  said  the  female ;  "  and 
yet  give  it  me— for  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale  must  ever 
deserve,  by  her  generosity,  the  bounty  of  the  benevolent  fairy, 
before  she  is  rewarded  by  her  protection." 

"  Take  it — take  it — give  me  my  pitcher,"  said  Alice,  "  and 
begone, — ^yonder  comes  one  of  my  Other's  servants. — What, 
ho ! — Joceline — Joceline  1 "  . 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastily  topped  something  into  the 
pitcher  as  she  restored  it  to  Alice  Lee,  and,  plying  her  Icmg 
limbs,  disappeared  speedily  under  cover  of  the  wood. 

Bevis  turned,  and  backed,  and  showed  some  inclination  to 
harass  the  retreat  of  this  suspicious  person,  yet,  as  if  uncertain, 
ran  towards  Joliffe,  and  &wned  on  him,  as  to  demand  his 
advice  and  encouragement.  Joceline  pacified  the  animal,  and, 
coming  up  to  his  young  lady,  asked  her  with  surprise  what 
was  the  matter,  and  whether  she  had  been  frightened  ?  Alice 
made  light  of  her  alarm,  for  which,  indeed,  she  could  not  have 
assigned  any  very  competent  reason,  for  the  manners  of  the 
woman,  though  bold  and  intrusive,  were  not  menacing.  She 
only  said  she  had  met  a  fortuno-teller  by  Bosamond's  Well,  and 
had  had  some  diificulty  in  shaking  her  off. 

''  Ah,  the  gipsy  thief,"  said  Joceline,  *'  how  well  she  scented 
there  was  food  in  the  pantry! — they  have  noses  like  ravens 
these  strollers.  Look  you.  Mistress  Alice,  you  shall  not  see  a 
raven,  or  a  carrion-crow,  in  all  the  blue  s^  for  a  mile  round 
you ;  but  let  a  sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on  the  greensward, 
and  before  the  poor  creature's  dead  you  shall  see  a  dozen  of 
such  guests  croaking,  as  if  inviting  each  other  to  the  banquet. 
— Just  so  it  is  witib  these  sturdy  beggars.  You  will  see  few 
enough  of  them  when  there's  nothing  to  give,  but  when  hough's 
in  the  pot,  they  will  have  share  on't." 

"You  are  so  proud  of  your  fresh  supply  of  provender,"  said 
Alice,  "  that  you  suspect  all  of  a  design  on't.  I  do  not  think 
this  woman  will  venture  near  your  kitchen,  Joceline." 

"  It  will  be  best  for  her  health,"  said  Joceline,  "lest  I  give 
her  a  ducking  for  digestion. — But  give  me  the  pitcher.  Mistress 
Alice — meeter  I  b^  it  than  you. — ^How  now  ?  what  jingles 
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at  the  bottomi  have  you  lifted  the  pebbles  as  well  as  the 
water  r 

''  I  think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  the  pitoheTy" 
said  Alice. 

'^  Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a  charm, 
and  we  have  enough  of  the  devil's  ware  about  Woodstock 
already — ^we  will  not  spare  for  the  water — ^I  can  run  back  and 
fill  the  pitcher."  He  poiured  out  the  water  upon  the  grass,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  was  found  a  gold  ring,  in  which 
was  set  a  ruby,  ^)parently  of  some  value. 

'iNay,  if  this  be  not  enphantment,  I  know  not  what  is," 
sud  Joceline.  "  Truly,  Mistress  Alice,  I  think  you  had  better 
throw  away  this  gimcrack.  Such  gifts  from  such  hands  are  a 
kind  of  press-money  which  the  devil  uses  for  enlisting  his  r^- 
ment  of  witches ;  and  if  they  take  but  so  much  as  a  bean  from 
him,  they  become  his  bond  slaves  for  life — ^Ay,  you  look  at  the 
gewgaw,  but  to-morrow  you  will  find  a  lead  ring,  and  a  com- 
mon pebble  in  its  stead." 

"  Nay,  Joceline,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  find  out  that 
dark-comple3doned  woman,  and  return  to  her  what  seems  of 
some  value.  So,  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  be  sure  you 
return  her  ring.     It  seems  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed." 

^'  XJmph  i  that  is  always  the  way  with  women,"  murmured 
Joceline.  ^'  You  will  never  get  the  best  of  them,  but  she  is 
willing  to  save  a  bit  of  finery. — ^Well,  Mistress  Alice,  I  trust 
that  you  are  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  be  enlisted  in  a  regi- 
ment of  witches." 

''  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  you  turn  ooiguror,"  said 
Alice ;  "  so  hasten  to  the  well,  where  you  are  like  still  to  find 
the  wcnnan,  and  let  her  know  that  Alice  Lee  desires  none  of 
her  gifts,  any  more  than  she  did  of  her  society." 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  pursued  her  way  to  the  Lodge, 
while  Joceline  went  down  to  Bosamond's  Well  to  execute  her 
commission.  But  the  fortune-teller,  or  whoever  she  might  be, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  neither,  finding  that  to  be  the  case, 
did  Joceline  give  himself  much  trouble  in  tracking  her  fiirther. 

'^  If  this  ring,  which  I  dare  say  the  jade  stole  somewhere," 
said  the  under-keeper  to  himself,  "  be  worth  a  few  nobles,  it  is 
better  in  honest  hands  than  in  that  of  vagabonds.  My  master 
has  a  right  to  all  waift  and  strays,  and  COTtainly  such  a  ring, 
in  possessian  of  a  gipsy,  must  be  a  waif.     So  I  shall  confiscate 
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it  without  scruple,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the  support  of  Sir 
Henry's  household,  which  is  like  to  be  poor  enough*  Thank 
Heaven,  my  military  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  carry 
hooks  at  my  finger-ends— that  is  trooper's  law.  Yet,  hang  it, 
after  all,  I  had  best  take  it  to  Mark  Everard,  andask his  advice 
— I  hold  him  now  to  be  your  learned  counsellor  in  law  where 
Mistress  Alice's  affidrs  are  concerned,  and  my  learned  Doctor, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  for  such  as  concern  Church  and  State 
and  Sir  Heniy  Lee — ^And  I'll  give  them  leave  to  give  mine 
umbles  to  the  kites  and  ravens  if  they  find  me  conferring  my 
confidence  where  it  is  not  safe." 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

Being  skillesn  in  these  parts,  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unMended,  often  prove 
Bough  and  inhospitable. 

TWELITH  NlOHT. 

Thebe  was  a  little  attempt  at  preparation,  now  that  the  dinner 
hour  was  arrived,  which  showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  few 
but  faithful  domestics,  the  good  knight  had  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  home. 

The  great  tankard,  exhibitmg  in  bas-relief  the  figure  of 
Michael  subduing  the  Arch-enemy,  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  Joceline  and  Phoebe  dutifully  attended;  the  one  behind 
the  chair  of  Sir  Henry,  the  other  to  wait  upon  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  both  to  make  out,  by  formal  and  r^ular  observance, 
the  want  of  a  more  numerous  train. 

^' A  health  to  King  Charles !"  said  the  old  knight,  handing 
the  massive  tankard  to  his  daughter;  ''drink  it,  my  lo7e, 
though  it  be  rebel  ale  which  they  have  left  us.  I  will  pledge 
thee;  for  the  toast  will  excuse  the  liquor,  had  Noll  himself 
brewed  it." 

The  young  lady  touched  the  goblet  with  her  lip,  and  returned 
it  to  her  &l£er,  who  took  a  copious  draught. 

"  I  vidll  not  say  blessing  on  their  hearts,"  said  he ;  '^  though 
I  must  own  they  drank  good  ale." 

"  No  wonder,  sir ;  they  come  lightly  by  the  malt,  and  need 
not  spAte  it,"  said  Joceline. 
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''Say'st  thoat"  said  the  knight;  ''thou  shalt  finish  the 
tankard  thyself  for  that  very  jesf  s  sake." 

Nor  was  his  follower  slow  in  doing  reason  to  the  royal  pledge. 
He  bowed,  and  replaced  the  tankard,  saying,  after  a  triomphant 
glance  at  the  sculpture,  "  I  had  a  gibe  with  that  same  red-ooat 
about  the  Saint  Michael  just  now." 

"  Red-coat— ha  1  what  red-coat  1"  said  the  hasty  old  man. 
''Do  any  of  these  knaves  still  lurk  about  Woodstock 9 — Quoit 
him  down  stairs  instantly,  Joceline. — Enow  we  not  Gralloway 
nags?" 

"  So  please  you,  he  is  in  some  chaige  here,  and  will  speedily 
be  gone. — It  is  he — ^he  who  had  a  rencontre  with  your  honour 
in  the  wood." 

"  Ay,  but  I  paid  him  off  for  it  in  the  hall,  as  you  yourself 
saw. — I  was  never  in  better  fence  in  my  life,  Jocdine.  That 
same  steward  fellow  is  not  so  utterly  black-hearted  a  rogue  as 
the  most  of  them,  Joceline.  He  fences  well — excellent  well 
I  will  have  thee  try  a  bout  in  the  hall  with  him  to-morrow, 
though  I  think  he  wiU  be  too  hard  for  thee.  I  know  thy 
Btrength  to  an  inch." 

He  might  say  this  with  some  truth;  for  it  was  Joceline's 
fashion,  when  called  on,  as  sometimes  happened,  to  fence  with 
his  pataron,  just  to  put  forth  as  much  of  hLs  strength  and  skill 
as  obliged  the  knight  to  contend  hard  for  the  victory,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  he  always  contrived  to  yield  up  to  him,  like  a 
discreet  serving-man. 

*'And  what  said  this  roundheaded  steward  of  our  great 
Saint  Michael'4i  standing  cup  1 " 

"  Marry,  he  scoffed  at  our  good  saint,  and  said  he  was  little 
better  than  one  of  the  golden  calves  of  Bethel.  But  I  told  him 
he  shotdd  not  talk  so,  until  one  of  their  own  roundheaded 
saints  had  given  the  devil  as  complete  a  cross-buttock  as  Saint 
Michael  had  given  him,  as  'tis  carved  upon  the  cup  there.  I 
trow  that  made  him  silent  enough.  And  then  he  would  know 
whether  your  honour  and  Mistress  Alice,  not  to  mention  (dd 
Joan  and  myself,  since  it  is  your  honomr's  pleasure  I  should 
take  my  bed  here,  were  not  a^d  to  sleep  in  a  hoose  that  had 
been  so  much  disturbed.  But  I  told  him  we  feared  no  fiends 
or  goblins,  having  the  prayers  of  the  Church  read  every 
evening." 

"Joceline,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him,  "wert  thou  mad 9 
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You  know  at  what  risk  to  ounelyeB  and  the  good  doctor  the 
performance  of  that  duty  takes  place." 

"Oh,  mistress  Alice,"  said  Joceline,  a  little  abashed,  ''you 
may  be  sure  I  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  doctor — No,  no — I  did 
not  let  him  into  the  secret  that  we  had  such  a  reverend  chap- 
lain.— I  think  I  know  the  length  of  this  man's  foot.  We  have 
had  a  jollification  or  so  together.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with 
me,  for  as  great  a  fismatic  as  he  is." 

"Trust  him  not  too  far,"  said  the  knight.  "Nay,  I  fear 
thou  hast  been  imprudent  akeady,  and  that  it  will  be  unsafe 
for  the  good  man  to  come  here  after  nightM,  as  is  proposed. 
These  Independents  have  noses  like  bloodhounds,  and  can  smell 
out  a  loyalist  under  any  disguise." 

"  If  your  honour  thinks  so,"  said  Joceline,  "  I'll  watch  for 
the  doctor  with  good  will,  and  bring  him  into  the  Lodge  by 
the  old  condemned  postern,  and  so  up  to  this  apartment ;  and 
sure  this  man  Tomikins  would  never  presume  to  come  hither ; 
and  the  doctor  may  have  a  bed  in  Woodstock  Lodge,  and  he 
never  the  wiser ;  or,  if  your  honour  does  not  think  that  safe,  I 
can  cut  his  throat  for  you,  and  I  would  not  mind  it  a  pin." 

**  Gk>d  forbid  !"  said  the  knight.  "  He  is  under  our  roof^  and 
a  guest,  though  not  an  invited  one. — Go,  Joceline ;  it  shall  be 
thy  penance,  for  having  given  thy  tongue  too  much  license,  to 
watch  for  the  good  doctor,  and  to  take  care  of  his  safety  while 
he  continues  with  us.  An  October  night  or  two  in  the  forest 
would  finish  the  good  man." 

"  He's  more  like  to  finish  our  October  than  our  October  is  to 
finish  him,"  said  the  keeper,  and  withdrew  under  the  encouraging 
smile  of  his  patron. 

He  whistled  Bevis  along  with  him  to  share  in  his  watch ; 
and  having  received  exact  information  where  the  clergyman 
was  most  likely  to  be  found,  assured  his  master  that  he  would 
give  the  most  pointed  attention  to  his  safety.  When  the 
attendants  had  withdrawn,  having  previously  removed  the 
remains  of  the  meal,  the  old  knight,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
encouraged  pleasanter  visions  than  had  of  late  passed  through 
bis  imagination,  until  by  degrees  he  was  surprised  by  actual 
dumber;  while  his  daughter,  not  venturing  to  move  but  on 
tiptoe,  took  some  needle-work,  and  bringing  it  close  by  the  old 
man's  side,  employed  her  fingers  on  this  task,  bending  her  eyes 
from  time  to  time  on  her  parent,  with  the  affectionate  zeal,  if 
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not  the  effective  power,  of  a  guardian  angel  At  length,  as  the 
light  faded  away,  and  night  came  on,  she  was  about  to  order 
candles  to  be  brought.  But,  remembering  how  indifferent  a 
couch  Joceline's  cottage  had  afforded,  she  could  not  think  of 
interrupting  the  first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  which  her 
father  had  eigoyed,  in  all  probability,  for  the  last  two  nights 
and  days. 

She  herself  had  no  other  amusement,  as  she  sat  &cing  one  of 
the  great  oriel  windows,  the  same  by  which  Wildrake  had  on 
a  former  occasion  looked  in  upon  Tomkins  and  Joceline  while 
at  their  compotations,  than  watching  the  douds,  which  a  lazy 
wind  sometimes  chased  from  the  broad  disk  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  sometimes  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  exclude  her 
brightness.  There  is,  I  know  not  why,  something  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  the  imagination  in  contemplating  the  Queen  of 
Night,  when  she  is  wading,  as  the  expression  is,  among  the 
vapours,  which  she  has  not  power  to  dispel,  and  which  on 
their  side  are  unable  entirely  to  quench  her  lustre.  It  is  the 
striking  image  of  patient  virtue,  calmly  pursuing  her  path 
through  good  report  and  bad  report,  having  that  excellence  in 
herself  which  ought  to  command  all  admiration,  but  bedimmed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  suffering,  by  misfortune,  by 
calumny. 

As  some  such  reflections,  perhaps,  were  passing  throu^ 
Alice's  imagination,  she  became  sensible,  to  her  surprise  and 
alarm,  that  some  one  had  clambered  up  upon  the  window,  and 
was  looking  into  the  room.  The  idea  of  supernatural  fear  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  agitate  Alice.  She  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  place  and  situation ;  for  folk  do  not  see 
spectres  in  the  scenes  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from 
infancy.  But  danger  from  marauders  in  a  disturbed  countiy 
was  a  more  formidable  subject  of  apprehension,  and  the  thought 
armed  Alice,  who  was  naturally  high-spirited,  with  such 
desperate  courage,  that  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  wall,  on 
which  some  firearms  hung,  and  while  she  screamed  to  her  £Etther 
to  awake,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  present  it  at  the  intruder. 
She  did  so  the  more  readily,  because  she  imagined  she  recog- 
nised in  the  visage,  which  she  partially  saw,  the  features  of  the 
woman  whom  she  had  met  with  at  Rosamond's  Well,  and  which 
had  appeared  to  her  peculiarly  harsh  and  suspicious.  Her 
father  at  the  same  time  seized  his  sword  and  came  forward, 
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while  the  person  at  the  window,  alanued  at  these  demonstra- 
tions, and  endeavouring  to  descend,  missed  footing,  as  had 
Gavaliero  Wildrake  before,  and  went  down  to  the  earth  witn  no 
small  noise.  Nor  was  the  reception  on  the  bosom  of  our 
common  mother  either  soft  or  safe ;  for,  by  a  most  terrific  bark 
and  growl,  they  heard  that  Bevis  had  come  up  and  seized  on 
the  party,  ere  he  or  she  could  gain  their  feet. 

"  Hold  fast,  but  worry  not,"  said  the  old  knighi — "  Alice, 
thou  art  the  queen  of  wenches  !  Stand  fisust  here  till  I  run  down 
and  secure  the  rascal" 

"  For  God's  sake,  no,  my  dearest  father !"  Alice  exclaimed ; 
**  Joceline  will  be  up  immediately — Hark ! — I  hear  him," 

There  was  indeed  a  bustle  below,  and  more  than  one  light 
danced  to  and  fro  in  confusion,  while  those  who  bore  them 
called  to  each  other,  yet  suppressing  their  voices  as  they  spoke, 
as  men  who  would  only  be  heard  by  those  they  addressed.  The 
individual  who  had  &llen  under  the  power  of  Bevis  was  most 
impatient  in  his  situation,  and  called  with  least  precaution — 
"Here,  Lee, — Forester — take  the  dog  ofif,  else  I  must  shoot 
him." 

"  If  thou  dost,"  said  Sir  Henry,  from  the  window,  "  I  blow 
thy  brains  out  on  the  spot.  Thieves,  Joceline,  thieves  I  come 
up  and  secure  this  ruffian. — Bevis,  hold  on  ! " 

"  Back,  Bevis ;  down,  sir,"  cried  Joceline.  "  I  am  coming, 
I  am  coming.  Sir  Henry — Saint  Michael,  I  shall  go  distracted  1" 

A  terrible  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Alice ;  could  Joceline 
have  become  unfaithful,  that  he  was  calling  Bevis  off  the 
villain,  instead  of  encouraging  the  tnisty  dog  to  secure  him) 
Her  father,  meantime,  moved  perhaps  by  some  suspicion  of  the 
same  kind,  hastily  stepped  aside  out  of  the  moonlight,  and 
pulled  Alice  close  to  Wm,  so  as  to  be  invisible  from  without, 
yet  so  placed  as  to  hear  what  should  pass.  The  scuffle  between 
Bevis  and  his  prisoner  seemed  to  be  ended  by  JoceHne's  inter- 
ference, and  there  was  close  whispering  for  an  instant,  as  of 
people  in  consultation. 

"  All  is  quiet  now,"  said  one  voice ;  "  I  will  up  and  prepare 
the  way  for  you."  And  immediately  a  form  presented  itself 
on  the  outside  of  the  window,  pushed  open  the  lattice,  and 
sprung  into  the  parlour.  But  almost  ere  his  step  was  upon 
the  floor,  certainly  before  he  had  obtained  any  secure  footing, 
the  old  knight,  who  stood  ready  with  his  rapier  drawn,  made 
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a  desperate  pass,  which  bore  the  intruder  to  the  ground. 
Joceline,  who  clambered  up  next  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  exclamation,  when  he  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, crying  out,  "  Lord  in  heaven,  he  has  slain  his  own  son !" 

**  No,  no — I  tell  you  no,"  said  the  fallen  young  man,  who 
was  indeed  young  Albert  Lee,  the  only  son  of  the  old  knight ; 
"  I  am  not  hurt.  No  noise,  on  yoiu:  lives ;  get  lights  instantly." 
At  the  same  time,  he  started  from  the  floor  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  under  the  embarrassment  of  a  cloak  and  doublet 
skewered  as  it  were  together  by  the  rapier  of  the  old  knight, 
whose  pass,  most  fortunately,  had  been  diverted  from  the  body 
of  Albert  by  the  interruption  of  his  cloak,  the  blade  passing 
right  across  his  back,  piercing  the  clothes,  while  the  hilt,  coming 
against  his  side  with  the  whole  force  of  the  lounge,  had  borne 
him  to  the  ground. 

Joceline  all  the  while  enjoined  silence  to  eveiy  one,  under 
the  strictest  conjurations.  "  Silence,  as  you  would  long  live  on 
earth — silence,  as  ye  would  have  a  place  in  heaven ;  be  but 
silent  for  a  few  minutes — all  our  lives  depend  on  it." 

Meantime  he  procured  lights  with  inexpressible  despatch,  and 
they  then  beheld  that  Sir  Henry,  on  hearing  the  fatal  words, 
had  sunk  back  on  one  of  the  large  chairs,  without  either 
motion,  colour,  or  sign  of  life. 

"0  brother,  how  could  you  come  in  this  manner)"  said 
Alice. 

'*  Ask  no  questions — Good  God !  for  what  am  I  reserved ! " 
He  gazed  on  his  father  as  he  spoke,  who,  with  clay-cold 
features  rigidly  fixed,  and  his  arms  extended  in  the  most 
absolute  helplessness,  looked  rather  the  image  of  death  upon  a 
monument,  than  a  being  in  whom  existence  was  only  sus- 
pended. ^*  Was  my  life  spared,"  said  Albert,  raising  his  hands 
with  a  wild  gesture  to  Heaven,  '*  only  to  witness  such  a  sight 
as  this  1" 

"  We  suffer  what  Heaven  permits,  young  man ;  we  endure 
our  lives  while  Heaven  continues  them.  Let  me  approach." 
The  same  clergyman  who  had  read  the  prayers  at  Joceline's  hut 
now  came  forward.  "  Get  water,"  he  said,  "  instantly."  And 
the  helpful  hand  and  light  foot  of  Alice,  with  the  ready-witted 
tenderness  which  never  stagnates  in  vain  lamentations  while 
there  is  any  room  for  hope,  provided  with  incredible  celerity  all 
that  the  clergyman  called  for. 
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"  It  ia  but  a  swoon,"  he  said,  on  feeling  Sir  Henry's  palm ; 
"a  swoon  produced  from  the  instant  and  unexpected  shock. 
Rouse  thee  up,  Albert ;  I  promise  thee  it  will  be  nothing  save 
a  syncope — ^A  cup,  my  dearest  Alice,  and  a  ribbon  or  a  bandage. 
I  must  take  some  blood — some  aromatics,  too,  if  they  can  be 
had,  my  good  Alice." 

But  while  Alice  procured  the  cup  and  bandage,  stripped  her 
father's  sleeve,  and  seemed  by  intuition  even  to  anticipate  every 
direction  of  the  reverend  doctor,  her  brother,  hearing  no  word, 
and  seeing  no  sign  of  comfort,  stood  with  both  hands  clasped 
and  elevated  into  the  air,  a  monument  of  speechless  despair. 
Eveiy  feature  in  his  face  seemed  to  express  the  thought, 
"  Here  lies  my  father's  corpse,  and  it  is  I  whose  rashness  has 
slain  him  1 " 

But  when  a  few  drops  of  blood  began  to  follow  the  lancet — 
at  first  falling  singly,  and  then  trickling  in  a  fi*eer  stream — 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
temples,  and  aromatics  to  the  nostrils,  the  old  man  sighed  feebly, 
and  made  an  eSort  to  move  his  limbs,  Albert  Lee  changed  lids 
posture,  at  once  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  clergyman, 
and  kiss,  if  he  would  have  permitted  him,  his  shoes,  and  the 
hem  of  his  raiment. 

"  Rise,  foolish  youth,"  said  the  good  man,  with  a  reproving 
tone ;  "  must  it  be  always  thus  with  you  1  Kneel  to  Heaven, 
not  to  the  feeblest  of  its  agents.  You  have  been  saved  once 
again  from  great  danger ;  would  you  deserve  Heaven's  bounty, 
remember  you  have  been  preserved  for  other  purposes  than  you 
now  think  on.  Begone,  you  and  Joceline-»-you  have  a  duty  to 
discharge ;  and  be  assured  it  will  go  better  with  your  father's 
recovery  that  he  see  you  not  for  a  few  minutes.  Down — down 
to  the  wilderness,  and  bring  in  your  attendant." 

*^  Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  answered  Albert  Lee ; 
and  springing  through  the  lattice,  he  diisappeared  as  unexpect- 
edly as  he  had  entered.  At  the  same  time  Joceline  followed 
him,  and  by  the  same  road. 

Alice,  whose  fears  for  her  fathw  were  now  something  abated, 
upon  this  new  movement  among  the  persons  of  the  scene  could 
not  resist  appealing  to  her  venerable  assistant.  "  Qood  doctor, 
answer  me  but  one  question.  Was  my  brother  Albert  here  just 
now,  or  have  I  dreamed  all  that  has  happened  for  these  ten 
minutes  past)    Methinks,  but  for  your  presence,  I  could  sup* 
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pose  the  whole  had  passed  in  my  sleep ;  that  horrible  thrnst — 
that  deathlike,  corpse-like  old  man  —  that  soldier  in  mate 
despair ;  I  most  indeed  have  dreamed.'' 

*'  If  you  have  di^amed,  my  sweet  Alice/'  said  the  doctor,  "  I 
wish  every  sick-nurse  had  your  property,  since  you  have  been 
attending  to  our  patient  better  during  your  sleep  than  most 
of  these  old  dormice  can  do  when  they  are  most  awake.  But 
your  dream  came  through  the  gate  of  horn,  my  pretty  darling, 
which  you  must  remind  me  to  explain  to  you  at  leisure.  Albert 
has  really  been  here,  and  will  be  here  again." 

"  AlbOTt ! "  repeated  Sir  Henry ;  "  who  names  my  son  V 

''  It  is  I,  my  kind  patron,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  permit  me  to 
bind  up  your  arm." 

"  My  wound  1 — with  all  my  heart,  doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
raising  himself  and  gathering  his  recollection  by  degrees.  *^  1 
knew  of  old  tiiou  wert  body-curer  as  well  as  8oal-<nirer,  and 
served  my  regiment  for  surgeon  as  well  as  chaplain. — But 
where  is  the  raiBcal  I  killed? — I  never  made  a  £urer  strama^tm 
in  my  life.  The  shell  of  my  rapier  struck  against  his  ribs. 
So,  dead  he  must  be,  or  my  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning." 

**  Nobody  was  slahi,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  we  must  thank  God  . 
for  that,  since  there  were  none  but  friends  to  slay.  Here  is  a 
good  cloak  and  doublet  though,  wounded  in  a  ftshion  which 
will  require  some  skill  in  tailor-craft  to  cure.  But  I  was  yoni 
last  antagonist,  and  took  a  little  blood  from  you,  merely  to 
prepare  you  for  the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  seeing  your  son, 
who,  though  hunted  pretty  close,  as  you  may  b^eve,  hath 
made  his  way  from  Worcester  hither,  where,  with  Joceline's 
assistance,  we  will  care  well  enough  for  his  safety.  It  was  even 
for  this  reason  that  I  pressed  you  to  accept  oi  your  nephew's 
proposal  to  return  to  the  old  Lodge,  where  a  hundred  m^  might 
be  concealed,  though  a  thousand  were  making  search  to  dis- 
cover them.  Never  such  a  place  for  hide-and-seek,  as  I  shall 
make  good  when  I  can  find  means  to  publish  my  Wonders  of 
Woodstock." 

"  But,  my  son,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  knight ;  "  shall  I  not 
then  instantly  see  him  1  and  wherefore  did  you  not  forewarn  me 
of  this  joyful  event  1" 

**  Because  I  was  uncertain  of  his  motions,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  rather  thought  he  was  bound  for  the  sea-side,  and  that  it 
would  be  best  to  tell  you  of  his  faXe  when  he  was  safe  cm  board, 
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and  in  fiill  sail  for  France.  We  had  appointed  to  let  you  know 
all  when  I  came  hither  tonight  to  join  you.  But  there  is  a 
red-coat  in  the  house  whom  we  care  not  to  trust  farther  than 
we  could  not  help.  We  dared  not,  therefore,  venture  in  by  the 
hall ;  and  so,  prowling  round  the  building,  Albert  informed  us, 
that  an  old  prank  of  his  when  a  boy  consisted  of  entering  by 
this  window.  A  lad  who  was  with  us  would  needs  make  the 
experiment,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  light  in  the  chamber,  and 
the  moonlight  without  made  us  liable  to  be  detected.  His  foot 
slipped,  and  our  Mend  Bevis  came  upon  us." 

"  In  good  truth,  you  acted  simply,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  to 
attack  a  garrison  without  a  sununons.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
to  my  son,  Albert — ^where  is  he  1 — Let  me  see  him." 

''  But,  Sir  Heniy,  wait,"  said  the  doctor,  *^  till  your  restored 
strength" 

''A  plague  of  my  restored  strength,  man!"  answered  the 
knight,  as  his  old  spirit  b^gan  to  awaken  within  him. — *'  Dost 
not  remember  that  I  lay  on  Edgehill-field  all  night  bleeding 
like  a  bullock  from  five  several  wounds,  and  wore  my  armour 
within  six  weeks )  and  you  talk  to  me  of  the  few  drops  of  blood 
that  follow  such  a  scratch  as  a  caVs  daw  might  have  made  1 " 

"  Nay,  if  you  feel  so  courageous,"  said  the  doctor^  ^*  I  will 
fetch  your  son — he  is  not  far  distant." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign  to  Alice  to 
remain,  in  case  any  symptoms  of  her  other's  weakness  should 
return. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhi^,  that  Sir  Henry  never  seemed  to 
recollect  the  precise  nature  of  the  alarm,  which  had  at  once, 
and  efifectually  as  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt,  for  the  moment 
suspended  his  faculties.  Something  he  said  more  than  once  of 
being  certain  he  had  done  mischief  with  that  strcmagon,  as  he 
called  it ;  but  his  mind  did  not  recur  to  that  danger  as  having 
been  incuired  by  his  son.  Alice,  glad  to  see  that  her  father 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  a  circumstance  so  fearful  (as  men 
often  forget  the  blow,  or  other  sudden  cause,  which  has  thrown 
them  into  a  swoon),  readily  excused  heiself  from  throwing 
much  light  on  the  matter,  by  pleading  the  general  confusion. 
And  in  a  few  minutes,  Albert  cut  off  all  fiffther  inquiry,  by 
entering  the  room,  followed  by  the  doctor,  and  throwing  himself 
alternately  into  the  arms  of  his  &ther  and  of  his  sister. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

The  boy  is — ^hark  ye,  surah — ^what's  your  name  t — 
Oh,  Jacob— ay,  I  recollect — the  same. 

Cbabbb. 

The  afifectionate  relatives  were  united  as  those  who,  meeting 
under  great  adversity,  feel  still  the  happiness  of  sharing  it  in 
common.  They  embraced  again  and  again,  and  gave  way  to 
those  expansions  of  the  heart,  which  at  once  express  and  relieve 
the  pressure  of  mental  agitation.  At  length  the  tide  of  emotion 
began  to  subside;  and  Sir  Henry,  still  holding  his  recovered 
son  by  the  hand,  resumed  the  command  of  his  feelings  which 
he  usually  practised. 

^*  So  you  have  seen  the  last  of  our  battles,  Albert,''  he  said, 
"  and  the  King's  colours  have  fallen  for  ever  before  the  rebels." 

"  It  is  but  even  so,"  said  the  young  man — "  the  last  cast  of 
the  die  was  thrown,  and,  alas !  lost  at  Worcester ;  and  Crom- 
well's fortune  carried  it  there,  as  it  has  wherever  he  has  shown 
himself" 

"  Well — it  can  but  be  for  a  time — ^it  can  but  be  for  a  time," 
answered  his  father ;  ''  the  devil  is  potent,  they  say,  in  raising 
and  gratifying  favourites,  but  he  can  grant  but  short  leases. 
— And  the  B^ing — the  King,  Albert — the  King — ^in  my  ear — 
close,  close !" 

''Our  last  news  were  confident  that  he  had  escaped  ftom 
Bristol" 

«  Thank  God  for  that— thank  God  for  that !"  said  the  knight. 
"  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  %  " 

"Our  men  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bridge," 
Albert  replied ;  "  but  I  followed  his  Migesty  with  about  five 
hundred  other  officers  and  gentlemen,  who  were  resolved  to  die 
around  him,  until,  as  our  numbers  and  appearance  drew  the 
whole  pursuit  after  us,  it  pleased  his  Migesty  to  dismiss  us, 
with  many  thanks  and  words  of  comfort  to  us  in  general,  and 
some  kind  expressions  to  most  of  us  in  especial  He  sent  his 
royal  greeting  to  you,  sir,  in  particular,  and  said  more  than 
becomes  me  to  repeat." 

"  Nay,  I  will  hear  it  every  word,  boy,"  said  Sir  Heniy ;  "  Is 
not  the  certainty  that  thou  hast  discharged  thy  duty,  and  that 
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King  Charlee  owns  it,  enough  to  console  me  for  all  we  have  lost 
and  suffered,  and  wouldst  thou  stint  me  of  it  from  a  false  shame- 
facedness  1 — I  will  have  it  out  of  thee,  were  it  drawn  from  thee 
with  cords !" 

"  It  shall  need  no  such  compulsion,"  said  the  young  man — 
'*  It  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  bid  me  tell  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in 
his  name,  that  if  his  son  could  not  go  before  his  father  in  the 
race  of  loyalty,  he  was  at  least  following  him  closely,  and  would 
soon  move  side  by  side." 

"  Said  he  so  1 "  answered  the  knight — "  Old  Victor  Lee  will 
look  down  with  pride  on  thee,  Albert ! — But  I  forget — you 
must  be  weary  and  hungry." 

"  Even  so,  sir,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  these  are  things  which  of 
late  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enduring  for  safety's  sake." 

"  Joceline  I — what  ho,  Joceline !" 

The  under-keeper  entered,  and  received  orders  to  get  supper 
prepared  directly. 

"My  son  and  Dr.  Rochecliffe  are  half  starving,"  said  the 
knight. 

"  And  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,"  said  Joceline ;  "  a  page,  he 
says,  of  Colonel  Albert's,  whose  belly  rings  cupboard  too,  and 
that  to  no  common  tune ;  for  I  think  he  could  eat  a  horse,  as 
the  Yorkshireman  says,  behind  the  saddle.  He  had  better  eat 
at  the  sideboard ;  for  he  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread 
and  butter,  as  fast  as  Phoebe  could  cut  it,  and  it  has  not  staid 
his  stomach  for  a  minute — and  truly  I  think  you  had  better 
keep  him  under  your  own  eyes,  for  the  steward  beneath  might 
ask  him  troublesome  questions  if  he  went  below — and  then  he 
is  impatient,  as  all  your  gentlemen  pages  are,  and  is  saucy 
among  the  women." 

"  Whom  is  it  he  talks  of  1 — ^what  page  hast  thou  got,  Albert, 
that  bears  himself  so  illl "  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  The  son  of  a  dear  Mend,  a  noble  lord  of  Scotland,  who 
followed  the  great  Montrose's  banner — afterwards  joined  the 
King  in  Scotland,  and  came  with  him  as  &r  as  Worcester.  He 
was  wounded  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  coloured  me  to 
take  this  youth  under  my  charge,  which  I  did,  something  un- 
willingly; but  I  could  not  refuse  a  father,  perhaps  on  his 
death-bed^  pleading  for  the  safety  of  an  only  son." 

*^  Thou  hadst  deserved  an  halter  hadst  thou  hesitated,"  said 
Sir  Henry ;  "  the  smallest  tree  can  always  give  some  shelter, — 
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and  it  pleases  me  to  think  the  old  stock  of  Lee  is  not  so  totally 
prostrate,  but  it  may  yet  be  a  refuge  for  the  distressed.  Fetch 
the  youth  in  ; — he  is  of  noble  blood,  and  these  are  no  times  of 
ceremony — he  shall  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table,  page  though 
he  be;  and  if  you  have  not  schooled  him  handsomely  in  his 
manners,  he  may  not  be  the  worse  of  some  lessons  firom  me." 

"You  will  excuse  his  national  drawling  accent,  sirl"  said 
Albert,  "  though  I  know  you  like  it  not." 

"  I  have  small  cause,  Albert,"  answered  the  knight — "  small 
cause. — Who  stirred  up  these  disunions) — the  Scots.  Who 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Pscrliament,  when  their  cause  was 
well-nigh  ruined  1 — the  Scots  again.  Who  delivered  up  the 
King,  their  countiyman,  who  had  flung  himself  upon  their 
protection) — the  Scots  again.  But  this  lad's  father,  you  say, 
has  fought  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Montrose ;  and  such  a  man 
as  the  great  Marquis  may  make  amends  for  the  degeneracy  of  a 
whole  nation." 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  "  and  I  must  add,  that  though 
this  lad  is  uncouth  and  wayward,  and,  as  you  will  see,  some- 
thing wilful,  yet  the  King  has  not  a  more  zealous  fHend  in 
England;  and,  when  occasion  ofli^ed,  he  fought  stoutly,  too, 
in  his  defence — I  marvel  be  comes  not." 

"  He  hath  taken  the  bath,"  said  Jooeline,  "  and  nothing  less 
would  serve  than  that  he  should  have  it  immediately — the 
supper,  he  said,  might  be  got  ready  in  the  meantime ;  and  he 
commands  all  about  him  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's  old  castle, 
where  he  might  have  called  long  enough,  I  warrant,  without 
any  one  to  hear  him." 

"  Indeed ) "  said  Sir  Henry,  "  this  must  be  a  forward  ohick 
of  the  game  to  crow  so  early. — What  is  his  name ) " 

"  His  name  9 — ^it  escapes  me  eveiy  hour,  it  is  so  hard  a  one," 
said  Albert — "  Eemeguy  is  his  name — Louis  Eemeguy ;  his 
fietther  was  Lord  Killstewers,  of  Kincardineshire." 

"  Eemoguy,  and  Killstewers,  and  Kin — what  d'ye  call  it  Y — 
"Truly,"  said  the  knight,  "these  northern  men's  names  and 
titles  smack  of  their  origin — they  sound  like  a  north-west  wind, 
rumbling  and  roanng  among  heather  and  rocks." 

"  It  is  but  the  asperities  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  dialects,** 
said  Dr.  Rochedifie,  "which,  according  to  Verstegan,  stUl 
linger  in  those  northern  parts  c^  the  island. — But  peace— here 
oomes  supper,  and  Master  Louis  Kemoguy." 
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Supper  entered  accordingly,  borne  in  by  Joceline  and  Phodbe, 
and  after  it,  leaning  on  a  huge  knotty  stick,  and  haying  his 
nose  in  the  air  like  a  questing  hound^-for  his  attention  was 
apparently  more  fixed  on  the  good  provisions  that  went 
before  him,  than  anything  else — came  Master  Eemoguy,  and 
seated  himself,  without  much  ceremony,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table. 

He  was  a  tall,  rawboned  lad,  with  a  shock  head  of  hair,  fiery 
red,  like  many  of  his  country,  while  the  harshness  of  his  na- 
tional features  was  increased  by  the  contrast  of  his  complexion, 
turned  almost  black  by  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather, 
which,  in  that  skulking  and  rambling  mode  of  life,  the  fngitiYe 
royalists  had  been  obliged  to  encounter.  His  address  was  by 
no  means  prepossessing,  being  a  mixture  of  awkwardness  and 
forwardness,  and  showing  in  a  remarkable  degree  how  a  want 
of  easy  address  may  be  consistent  with  an  admirable  stock  of 
assurance.  His  face  intimated  having  received  some  recent 
scratches,  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Bochecliffe  had  decorated  it  with 
a  number  of  patches,  which  even  enhanced  its  natural  plain- 
ness. Yet  the  eyes  were  brilliant  and  expressive,  and,  amid 
his  ugliness — ^for  it  amounted  to  that  degree  of  in^gularity — 
the  face  was  not  deficient  in  some  lines  which  expressed  both 
sagacity  and  resolution. 

The  dress  of  Albert  himself  was  &r  beneath  his  quality,  as 
die  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the 
royal  service ;  but  that  of  his  page  was  still  more  dilapidated. 
A  disastrous  green  jerkin,  which  had  been  changed  to  a  hun- 
dred hues  by  sun  and  rain,  so  that  the  original  could  scarce  be 
discovered,  huge  douterly  shoes,  leathern  breeches — such  as 
were  worn  by  hedgers — coarse  grey  worsted  stockings,  were  the 
attire  of  the  honourable  youth,  whose  limping  gait,  while  it 
added  to  the  ungainlineBS  of  his  manner,  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extent  of  his  sufferings.  His  appearance  bordered  so 
much  upon  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  queer,  that  even  witii 
Alice  it  would  have  excited  some  sense  of  ridicule,  had  not 
compassion  been  predominant. 

The  grace  was  said,  and  the  young  squire  of  Ditchley,  as 
well  as  Br.  Rochecliffe,  made  an  excellent  figure  at  a  meal,  tbt 
like  of  which,  in  quality  and  abundance,  did  not  seem  to  have 
lately  fallen  to  their  share.  But  their  feats  were  child's-play  to 
those  of  the  Scottish  youth.     Far  from  betraying  any  symptoms 
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of  the  bread  and  butter  with  which  he  had  attempted  to  dose 
the  orifice  of  his  stomach,  his  appetite  appeared  to  have  been 
sharpened  by  a  nine-days'  fast ;  and  the  loiight  was  disposed  to 
think  that  the  very  genius  of  famine  himself,  come  forth  from 
his  native  regions  of  the  north,  was  in  the  act  of  honouring 
him  with  a  visit,  while,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  a  moment's  exer- 
tion, Master  Kemeguy  never  looked  either  to  right  or  left,  or 
spoke  a  single  word  to  any  at  table. 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  a  good  appetite  for 
our  country  fare,  young  gentleman,''  said  Sir  Henry. 

'^  Bread  of  gude  I  sir,"  said  the  page,  **  an  ye'U  find  flesh, 
I'se  find  appetite  conforming,  ony  day  o'  the  year.  But  the 
truth  is,  sir,  that  the  appeteezement  has  been  coming  on  for 
three  days  or  four,  and  the  meat  in  this  southland  of  yours  has 
been  scarce,  and  hard  to  come  by ;  so,  sir,  I'm  making  up  for 
lost  time,  as  the  piper  of  Sligo  said,  when  he  ate  a  hail  side  o' 
mutton." 

"  You  have  been  country-bred,  young  man,"  said  the  knight, 
who,  like  others  of  his  time,  held  the  reins  of  discipline  rather 
tight  over  the  rising  generation ;  "  at  least,  to  judge  from  the 
youths  of  Scotland  whom  I  have  seen  at  his  late  Miyesty's 
court  in  former  days;  they  had  less  appetite,  and  more— 
more" — As  he  sought  the  qualifying  phrase,  which  might  sup- 
ply the  place  of  "  good  manners,"  his  guest  closed  the  sentence 
in  his  own  way — "  And  more  meat,  it  may  be — the  better  ludc 
theirs." 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  was  silent.  His  son  seemed  to  think 
it  time  to  interpose—''  My  dear  &ther,"  he  said,  **  think  how 
many  years  have  run  since  the  Thirty-eight,  when  the  Scottish 
troubles  first  b^gan,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wond^ 
that,  while  the  Barons  of  Scotland  have  hdem,  for  one  cause  or 
other,  perpetually  in  the  field,  the  education  of  their  children 
at  home  must  have  been  much  neglected,  and  that  young  men 
of  my  friend's  age  know  better  how  to  use  a  broadsword,  or  to 
toss  a  pike,  than  the  decent  ceremonials  of  society." 

''The  reason  is  a  sufficient  one,"  said  the  knight,  "and, 
since  thou  sayest  thy  follower  Kernigo  can  fight,  we'll  not  let 
him  lack  victuals,  a  God's  name. — See,  he  looks  angrily  still  at 
ycmder  cold  loiu  of  mutton — ^for  €k)d's  sake  put  it  all  on  his 
plate  1" 

"  I  can  bide  the  bit  and  the  buffet,"  said  the  honoorabla 
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Master  Kemegaj — "  a  hungry  tike  ne'er  minds  a  bland  with  a 
rough  bane." 

"  Now,  Gk)d  hae  mercy,  Albert,  but  if  this  be  the  son  of  a 
Scots  peer,"  said  Sir  Henry  to  his  son,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
''I  would  not  be  the  English  ploughman  who  would  change 
manners  with  him  for  his  ancient  blood,  and  his  nobility,  and 
his  estate  to  boot,  an  he  has  one. — He  has  eaten,  as  I  am  a 
Christian,  near  four  pounds  of  solid  butcher's  meat,  and  with 
the  grace  of  a  wolf  tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse. — 
Oh,  he  is  about  to  drink  at  last — Soh  ! — ^he  wipes  his  mouth, 
though,  and  dips  his  fingers  in  the  ewer — and  dries  them,  I 
profess,  with  the  napkin . — ^there  is  some  grace  in  him,  after  all." 

"  Here  is  wussing  aU  your  vera  gude  healths  ! "  said  the 
youth  of  quality,  and  took  a  draught  in  proportion  to  the  solids 
which  he  had  s^t  before;  he  then  flung  his  knife  and  fork 
awkwardly  on  the  trencher,  which  he  pushed  back  towards  the 
centre  of  the  table,  extended  his  feet  beneath  it  till  they  rested 
on  their  heels,  folded  his  arms  on  his  well-replenished  stomach, 
and,  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  looked  much  as  if  he  was  about 
to  whistle  himself  asleep. 

"  Soh ! "  said  the  knight — "  the  honourable  Master  Kemigo 
hath  laid  down  his  arms. — ^Withdraw  these  things,  and  give  us 
our  glasses — Fill  them  around,  Joceline;  and  if  the  devil  or 
the  whole  Parliament  were  within  hearing,  let  them  hear  Henry 
Lee  of  Ditchley  drink  a  health  to  King  Charles,  and  concision 
to  his  enemies  ! " 

"  Amen  ! "  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

All  the  company  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  a 
response  so  little  expected.  It  was  followed  by  a  solemn  and 
peculiar  tap,  such  as  a  kind  of  freemasonry  had  introduced 
among  royalists,  and  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make 
themselves  and  their  principles  known  to  each  other,  when 
they  met  by  accident. 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  said  Albert,  knowing  the  sign — "  it 
is  a  friend ; — ^yet  I  wish  he  had  been  at  a  greater  distance  just 
now." 

"  And  why,  my  son,  should  you  wish  the  absence  of  one  true 
man,  who  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  share  our  abimdance,  on  one 
of  those  rare  occasions  when  we  have  superfluity  at  our  dis- 
posal]— Gk),  Jooeline,  see  who  knocks — and,  if  a  safe  man, 
admit  him." 
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'*  And  if  otherwise/'  said  Joceline,  ''  inethiiikB  I  shall  be  able 
to  prevent  his  troubling  the  good  company." 

''  No  violence,  Joceline,  on  your  life,''  said  Albert  Lee ;  and 
Alice  echoed,  "  For  God's  sake,  no  violence  I " 

''No  unnecessaiy  violence  at  least,"  said  the  good  knight; 
''for  if  the  time  demands  it,  I  will  have  it  seen  that  I  am 
master  of  my  own  house."  Joceline  Joliffe  nodded  assent  to 
all  parties,  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  exchange  one  or  two  other 
mysterious  symbols  and  knocks,  ere  he  opened  the  door.  It 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  species  of  secret  association, 
with  its  signals  of  union,  existed  among  the  more  dissolute  and 
desperate  class  of  cavaliers,  men  habituated  to  the  dissipated 
life  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  an  ill-disdi^ed 
army,  where  everything  like  order  and  regularity  was  too  iq>t 
to  be  accounted  a  badge  of  puritanism.  These  were  the  "  roar- 
ing boys"  who  met  in  hedge  alehouses,  and  when  they  had  by 
any  chance  obtained  a  little  money  or  a  little  credit,  determined 
to  create  a  counter-revolution  by  declaring  their  sittings  perma- 
nent, and  proclaimed,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  choicest 
ditties,—  «  Well  drink  tin  we  bring 

In  triumph  back  the  king." 

The  leaders  and  gentiy,  of  a  higher  description  and  more  re- 
gular morals,  did  not  indeed  partake  such  excesses,  but  they  still 
kept  their  eye  upon  a  class  of  persons,  who,  from  courage  and 
desperation,  were  capable  of  serving  on  an  advantageous  occa- 
sion the  fallen  cause  of  royalty ;  and  recorded  the  lodges  and 
f>lind  taverns  at  which  they  met,  as  wholesale  merchants  know 
the  houses  of  call  of  the  mechanics  whom  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  employ,  and  can  tell  where  they  may  find  them  when 
need  requires.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  among  the 
lower  class,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  higher,  there  were 
men  found  capable  of  betraying  the  projects  and  conspiracies  of 
their  associates,  whether  wdl  or  indifferently  combined,  to  the 
governors  of  the  state.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  had  gained 
some  correspondents  of  this  kind  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of 
the  most  undoubted  character,  among  the  royalists,  who,  if 
they  made  scruple  of  impeaching  or  betraying  mdividuals  who 
confided  in  them,  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  government 
such  general  information  as  served  to  enable  him  to  disi^pcfflit 
the  purposes  of  any  plot  or  conspiracy. 
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To  letnm  to  our  stoiy.  In  much  shorte  time  than  we  have 
spent  in  reminding  the  reader  of  these  historical  particulars, 
JoMe  had  made  his  mystic  communication;  and  heing  duly 
answered  as  by  one  of  the  initiated,  he  undid  the  door,  and 
there  entered  our  old  friend  Roger  Wildrake,  roundhead  in 
dress,  as  his  safety  and  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard 
compelled  him  to  be,  but  that  dress  worn  in  a  most  cavalier- 
like manner,  and  forming  a  stronger  contrast  than  usual  with 
the  demeanour  and  language  of  the  wearer,  to  which  it  was 
never  very  congenial 

His  puritanic  hat,  the  emblem  of  tiiat  of  Balpho  in  the  prints 
to  Hudibras,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  felt  umbrella,  was  set  most 
knowingly  on  one  side  of  the  head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Spanish 
hat  and  feather;  his  straight  square-caped  sad-coloured  doak 
was  flung  gaOy  upon  one  shoulder,  as  if  it  had  been  of  three-piled 
taffeta,  Uned  with  crimson  silk ;  and  he  paraded  his  huge  calf- 
skin boots,  as  if  they  had  been  silken  hose  and  Spanish  leather 
shoes,  with  roses  on  the  instep.  In  short,  the  airs  which  he 
gave  himself  of  a  most  thorough-paced  wild  gallant  and  cava- 
lier, joined  to  a  glistening  of  sc^Hsatisfaction  in  his  eye,  and  an 
inimitable  swagger  in  his  gait,  which  completely  announced  his 
thoughtless,  conceited,  and  reckless  character,  formed  a  most 
ridiculous  oontrasrt  to  his  gravity  of  attire. 

It  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied,  that  in  spite  of  the 
touch  of  ridicule  which  attached  to  his  character,  and  the  loose 
morality  wfiich  he  had  learned  in  the  dissipation  of  town  plea- 
sures, and  afterwards  in  the  disorderly  life  of  a  soldier,  Wildrake 
had  points  about  him  both  to  make  him  feared  and  respected. 
He  was  handsome,  even  in  spite  of  his  air  of  debauched  e£&on- 
tery ;  a  man  of  the  most  decided  courage,  though  his  vaunting 
rendered  it  sometimes  doubtful ;  and  entertained  a  sincere  sense 
of  his  political  principles,  such  as  they  were,  though  he  was  often 
so  imprudent  in  asserting  and  boasting  of  them,  as,  joined  with 
his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard,  induced  prudent  men  to 
doubt  his  sincerity. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  entered  the  parlour  of  Victor 
Lee,  where  his  presence  was  anything  but  desirable  to  the  parties 
present,  with  a  jaunty  step,  and  a  consciousness  of  deserving  the 
best  possible  reception.  This  assurance  was  greatly  aided  by  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  obvious,  that  if  the  jocund  cavalier 
had  limited  himself  to  one  draught  of  liquor  that  evening,  in  terms 
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of  his  vow  of  temperance,  it  mtist  have  been  a  veiy  deep  and 
long  one. 

"  Save  ye,  gentlemen,  save  ye. — Save  you,  good  Sir  Heniy 
Lee,  though  I  have  scarce  the  honour  to  be  known  to  yoo. — 
Save  you,  worthy  doctor,  and  a  speedy  resurrection  to  the  fiillen 
Church  of  England." 

*^  You  are  welcome,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  whose  feelings 
of  hospitality,  and  of  the  fraternal  reception  due  to  a  royalist 
sufferer,  induced  him  to  tolerate  this  intrusion  more  than  he 
might  have  done  otherwise.  "  If  you  have  fought  or  suffered 
for  the  King,  sir,  it  is  an  excuse  for  joining  us,  and  conmiand- 
ing  our  services  in  anything  in  our  power — ^although  at  present 
we  are  a  family-party. — But  I  think  I  saw  you  in  waiting  upon 
Master  Markham  Everard,  who  calls  himself  Colonel  Everard. 
— If  your  message  is  from  him,  you  may  wish  to  see  me  in 
private  1 " 

'*  Not  at  all,  Sir  Henry,  not  at  all — It  is  true,  as  my  ill  hap 
will  have  it,  that  being  on  the  steamy  side  of  the  hedge — ^like 
all  honest  men — ^you  understand  me.  Sir  Henry — ^I  am  glad,  as 
it  were,  to  gain  something  from  my  old  friend  and  comrade's 
countenance — not  by  truckling  or  disowning  my  principles,  sir 
— I  defy  such  practices; — but,  in  short,  by  doing  him  any 
kindness  in  my  power  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  on  me.  So  I 
came  down  here  with  a  message  from  him  to  the  old  round- 
headed  son  of  a (I  beg  the  young  lady's  pardon,  from  the 

crown  of  her  head  down  to  the  very  toes  of  her  slipper) — ^And 
so,  sir,  chancing  as  I  was  stumbling  out  in  the  di^k,  I  heard 
you  give  a  toast,  sir,  which  warmed  my  heart,  sir,  and  ever 
will,  sir,  till  death  chills  it ; — and  so  I  made  bold  to  let  you 
know  there  was  an  honest  man  within  hearing." 

Such  was  the  self-introduction  of  Master  Wildrake,  to  which 
the  knight  replied,  by  asking  him  to  sit  down,  and  take  a  ^ass 
of  sack  to  his  Mtyjesty's  glorious  restoration.  Wildrake,  at  this 
hint,  squeezed  in  without  ceremony  beside  the  young  Scotsman, 
and  not  only  pledged  his  landlord's  toast,  but  seconded  its  im- 
port, by  volunteering  a  verse  or  two  of  his  favourite  loyal  ditty, 
— "  The  King  shall  eiyoy  his  own  again."  The  heartiness  which 
he  threw  into  his  song  opened  still  farther  the  heart  of  the  old 
knight,  though  Albert  and  Alice  looked  at  each  other  with  looks 
resentful  of  the  intrusion,  and  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  honourable  Master  Kem^guy  either  possessed  that  happy 
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indifference  of  temper  which  does  not  deign  to  notice  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  he  was  able  to  assume  the  appearance  of  it  to 
perfection,  as  he  sat  sipping  sack,  and  cracking  wahiuts,  without 
testifying  the  least  sense  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to 
the  party.  Wildrake,  who  liked  the  liquor  and  the  company, 
showed  no  imwillingnees  to  repay  his  hmdlord,  by  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  conversation. 

"  Tou  talk  of  fighting  and  suffering,  Sir  Henry  Lee.  Lord 
help  us,  we  have  all  had  our  share.  All  the  world  knows  what 
Sir  Henry  Lee  has  done  from  Edgefield  downwards,  wherever  a 
loyal  sword  was  drawn,  or  a  loyal  flag  fluttered.  Ah,  God  help 
us  !  I  have  done  something  too.  My  name  is  Roger  Wildrake 
of  Squattleseamere,  Lincobi ;  not  that  you  are  ever  like  to  have 
heard  it  before,  but  I  was  captain  in  Lunsford's  light-horse, 
and  afterwards  with  Goring.  I  was  a  child-eater,  sir — a  babe- 
bolter." 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  regiment's  exploits,  sir ;  and  perhaps 
you  may  find  I  have  seen  ^me  of  them,  if  we  should  spend  ten 
minutes  together.  And  I  think  I  have  heard  of  your  name 
too.  I  beg  to  drink  your  health,  Captain  Wildrake' of  Squattle- 
seamere, Lincolnshire." 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  drink  yours  in  this  pint  bumper,  and  upon 
my  knee ;  and  I  would  do  as  much  for  that  young  gentleman"— 
(looking  at  Albert) — "  and  the  squire  of  the  green  cassock  too, 
holding  it  for  green,  as  the  colours  are  not  to  my  eyes  altogether 
dear  and  distinguishable." 

It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  what  is  called  by  theatrical  folk 
the  by-play  of  this  scene,  that  Albert  was  conversing  apart  with 
Dr.  Rochecliffe  in  whispers,  even  more  than  the  divine  seemed 
desurous  of  encouraging ;  yet,  to  whatever  their  private  conver- 
sation referred,  it  did  not  deprive  the  young  Colonel  of  the  power 
of  listening  to  what  was  going  forward  in  the  party  at  large,  and 
interfering  from  time  to  time,  like  a  watch-dog,  who  can  distin- 
guish the  slightest  alarm,  even  when  employed  in  the  engrossing 
process  of  taking  his  food.    . 

"  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  "  we  have  no  objection — I 
mean,  my  friend  and  I — to  be  communicative  on  proper  occa- 
sions ;  but  you,  sir,  who  are  so  old  a  sufferer,  must  needs  know, 
that  at  such  casual  meetings  as  this  men  do  not  mention  their 
names  unless  they  are  specially  wanted.  It  is  a  point  of  con- 
science, sir,  to  be  able  to  say,  if  your  principal,  Captain  Everard, 
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or  Colonel  Everaidy  if  he  be  a  Colonel^  ehoald  examine  yoa  iqKm 
oath,  I  did  not  know  who  the  personB  were  whom  I  heard  drink 
such  and  such  toasts." 

**  Faithy  I  have  a  better  way  of  it,  worthy  sir/'  answered 
Wildrake ;  "  I  never  can,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember  that  there 
were  any  such  and  such  toasts  drunk  at  all  It's  a  strange  gift 
of  forgetfulness  I  have." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  younger  Lee ;  "  but  we,  who  have 
nnhai^ily  more  tenacious  memories,  would  willingly  abide  by 
the  more  general  rule." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  answered  Wildrake, ''  with  all  my  heart  I  intrude 
on  no  man's  oonfidenoe,  d — ^n  me — and  I  only  spoke  for  civility's 
sake,  having  the  purpose  of  drinking  your  health  in  a  good 
fashion."— {Then  he  broke  forth  into  melody) — 

**  *Thai  let  the  health  go  round,  a-round,  a-ronnd,  a-round. 
Then  let  the  health  go  round ; 
For  though  your  stocking  be  of  silk. 

Tour  knee  shaU  kiss  the  gronnd,  argioimd,  a-gronnd,  a-grovnd, 
Toor  knee  shaU  kiss  the  gronnd.' " 

*'  Urge  it  no  farther,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  his  son  -, 
**  Master  Wildrake  is  one  of  the  old  school— -one  jof  the  tantivy 
boys ;  and  we  must  bear  a  little,  for  if  they  drink  hard  they 
fought  welL  I  will  never  foiget  how  a  party  came  up  and 
rescued  us  clerks  of  Oxford,  as  th^  called  the  regiment  I 
belonged  to,  out  of  a  cursed  embroglio  during  the  attack  on 
Brentford.  I  tell  you  we  were  enclosed  wit£  the  cockneys' 
pikes  both  front  and  rear,  and  we  should  have  come  ofif  but  ill 
had  not  Lunsford's  light-horse,  the  babe-eaters  as  they  called 
them,  charged  up  to  the  pike's  point,  and  brought  us  o£" 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  on  that,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Wildrake ; 
'^  and  do  you  remember  what  the  officer  of  Lunsford's  said ) " 

**  I  think  I  do,"  said  Sir  Henry  smiling. 

''Well,  then,  did  not  he  call  out,  when  the  women  were 
coming  down,  howling  like  sirens  as  they  were — '  Have  none 
of  you  a  plump  child  that  you  could  give  us  to  break  our  &st 
upon?'" 

"Truth  itself  I"  said  the  knight;  ''and  a  great  fat  woman 
stepped  forward  with  a  baby,  and  offered  it  to  the  supposed 
cannibal" 

All  at  the  table,  Master  Kem^guy  excq>tedy  who  seemed  to 
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think  that  good  food  of  any  kind  required  no  apology,  held  up 
their  hands  in  token  of  amazement 

"Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  the arhem  . — I  crave  the  lady's 

pardon  again,  from  tip  of  top-knot  to  hem  of  farthingale — 
but  the  cursed  creature  proved  to  be  a  parish  nurse,  who  had 
been  paid  for  the  child  half-a-year  in  advanoe.  Gkul,  I  took 
the  babe  out  of  the  bitch-wolfs  hand ;  and  I  have  contrived, 
though  God  knows  I  have  lived  in  a  skeldering  sort  of  way 
myself,  to  breed  up  bold  Breakfast,  as  I  call  him,  ever  since. 
It  was  paying  dear  for  a  jest,  though." 

"  Sir,  I  honour  you  for  your  humanity,''  said  the  old  knight 
— "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  courage — Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here,"  said  the  good  knight,  his  eyes  watering  almost  to 
overflowing.  "  So  you  were  the  wild  officer  who  cut  us  out  of 
the  toils ;  oh,  sir,  had  you  but  stopped  when  I  called  on  you, 
and 'allowed  us  to  dear  the  streets  of  Brentford  with  our 
musketeers,  we  would  have  been  at  London  Stone  tiiat  day ! 
But  your  good  will  was  the  same." 

"  Ay,  truly  was  it,"  said  Wildrake,  who  now  sat  triumphant 
and  glorious  in  his  easy-chair ;  "  and  here  is  to  all  the  brave 
hearts,  sir,  that  fought  and  fell  in  that  same  storm  of  Brentford. 
We  drove  all  before  us  like  chafif,  tiU  the  shops,  where  they  sold 
strong  waters,  and  other  temptations,  brought  us  up.  Ckid,  sir, 
we,  the  babe-eaters,  had  too  many  acquaintances  in  Brentford, 
and  our  stout  Prince  Rupert  was  ever  better  at  making  way 
than  drawing  off.  €^,  sir,  for  my  own  poor  share,  I  did  but 
go  into  the  house  of  a  poor  widow  lady,  who  maintained  a  chaige 
of  daughters,  and  whom  I  had  known  of  old,  to  get  my  horse 
fed,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  so  forth,  when  these  cockney  pikes  of 
the  artillery  ground,  as  you  very  well  call  them,  rallied,  and 
came  in  with  their  armed  heads,  as  boldly  as  so  many  Gotswold 
rams.  I  sprang  down  stabrs,  got  to  my  horse, — ^but,  egad,  I 
fancy  all  my  troop  had  widows  and  orphan  maidens  to  comfort 
as  well  as  I,  for  only  five  of  us  got  together.  We  cut  our  way 
through  successfully ;  and.  Gad,  gentlemen,  I  carried  my  little 
Breakfast  on  the  pommel  before  me;  and  there  was  such  a 
hoUowing  and  screeching,  as  if  the  whole  town  thought  I  was 
to  kill,  roast,  and  eat  the  poor  child,  so  soon  as  I  got  to  quarters. 
But  devil  a  cockney  charged  up  to  my  bonny  bay,  poor  lass,  to 
rescue  little  cake-bread ;  they  only  cried  haro,  and  out  upon  me." 

-'Alas!  alas!"  said  the  knight^  "we  made  ourselves  seem 
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woree  than  we  wore ;  and  we  were  too  bad  to  deserve  God'g 
blessing  even  in  a  good  cause.  Bat  it  is  needless  to  look  back 
— we  did  not  deserve  victories  when  God  gave  them,  for  we 
never  improved  them  like  good  soldiers,  or  like  Christian  men  ; 
and  BO  we  gave  these  canting  scoundrels  the  advantage  of  us, 
for  they  assumed,  out  of  mere  hypocrisy,  the  discipline  and 
orderly  behaviour  which  we,  who  drew  our  swords  in  a  better 
cause,  ought  to  have  practised  out  of  true  principle.  But  here 
is  my  hand,  Captain.  I  have  often  wished  to  see  the  honest 
fellow  who  charged  up  so  smartly  in  our  behalf,  and  I  rever- 
ence you  for  the  care  you  took  of  the  poor  child.  I  am  glad 
this  dilapidated  place  has  still  some  hospitality  to  offer  you, 
although  we  cannot  treat  you  to  roasted  babes  or  stewed  suck- 
lings—eh. Captain  1 " 

"  Troth,  Sir  Heniy,  the  scandal  was  sore  agidnst  us  on  that 
score.  I  remember  Lacy,  who  was  an  old  play-actor,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  ours,  made  droUeiy  on  it  in  a  play  which  was  some- 
times acted  at  Oxford,  when  our  hearts  were  something  up,  called, 
I  think,  the  Old  Troop."* 

So  saying,  and  feeling  more  familiar  as  his  merits  were  known, 
he  hitched  bis  chair  up  against  that  of  the  Scottish  lad,  who  was 
seated  next  him,  and  who,  in  shifting  his  place,  was  awkward 
enough  to  disturb,  in  his  turn,  Alice  Lee,  who  sat  opposite,  and, 
a  little  offended,  or  at  least  embarrassed,  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  table. 

"I  crave  pardon,"  said  the  honourable  Master  Eemeguy; 
"  but,  sir,"  to  Master  Wildrake,  "  ye  hae  e*en  gan'd  me  hurt  the 
young  lady's  shank." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  and  much  more  that  of  the  fiur 
lady,  as  is  reasonable ;  though,  rat  me,  sir,  if  it  was  I  set  your 
chair  a-trundling  in  that  way.  Zooks,  sir,  I  have  brought  with 
me  no  plague,  nor  pestilence,  nor  other  infectious  disorder,  that 
ye  should  have  started  away  as  if  I  had  been  a  leper,  and  dis- 
composed the  lady,  which  I  would  have  prevented  with  my  life, 
sir.  Sir,  if  ye  be  northern  bom,  as  your  tongue  bespeaks,  ^ad, 
it  was  I  ran  the  risk  in  drawing  near  you ;  so  there  was  small 
reason  for  you  to  bolt." 

"Master  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  interfering,  "this  young 
gentleman  is  a  stranger  as  well  as  you,  under  protecticm  of  Sir 
Qenry's  hospitality,  and  it  cannot  be  agreeable  for  my  Ikther 
*  Note  0.    CumibfOiBm  hnpnted  to  tiie  OaTalian. 
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to  866  dkpates  arifl6  among  his  ^neets.  You  may  mistake  the 
yoimg  gentleman's  quality  from  his  present  appearance — ^this  is 
the  Honourable  Master  Louis  Kerneguy,  sir,  son  of  my  Lord 
Eillstewers  of  Kincardineshire,  one  who  has  fought  for  the  King, 
young  as  he  is" 

"  No  dispute  shall  rise  through  me,  sir — ^none  through  me," 
said  Wildrake ;  "  your  exposition  suflficeth,  sir. — Master  Louis 
Gimigo,  son  of  my  Lord  Kilsteer,  in  Gringardenshire,  I  am  your 
humble  slave,  sir,  and  drink  your  health,  in  token  that  I  honour 
you,  and  all  true  Scots  who  draw  their  Andrew  Ferraias  on  the 
right  side,  sir." 

"  Fse  beholden  to  you,  and  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  some  haughtiness  of  manner,  which  hardly  corre- 
sponded with  his  rusticity ;  ^'  and  I  wuss  your  health  in  a  ceevil 
way." 

Most  judicious  persons  would  have  here  dropped  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  it  was  one  of  Wildrake's  marked  peculiarities,  that 
he  could  never  let  matters  stand  when  they  were  weU.  He 
continued  to  plague  the  shy,  proud,  and  awkward  lad  with  his 
observations.  "  You  speak  your  national  dialect  pretty  strongly, 
Master  Gimigo,"  said  he,  ''but  I  think  not  quite  the  language 
of  the  gallants  that  I  have  known  among  the  Scottish  cavaliers 
— ^I  knew,  for  example,  some  of  the  Cordons,  and  others  of  good 
repute,  who  always  put  an  /  for  the  t<^,  as  foot  for  what,  fan 
for  when,  and  the  like." 

Albert  Lee  here  interposed,  and  said  that  the  provinces  of 
Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  had  their  different  modes  of 
pronunciation. 

"  You  are  very  right,  sir,"  said  Wildraka  "  I  reckon  myself, 
now,  a  pretty  good  speaker  of  their  cursed  jargon — ^no  offence, 
young  gentleman ;  and  yet,  when  I  took  a  turn  with  some  of 
M(mtrose*s  folk,  in  the  South  Hielands,  as  they  call  their  beastly 
wildernesses  (no  offence  again),  I  chanced  to  be  by  myself,  and 
to  lose  my  way,  when  I  said  to  a  shepherd-fellow,  making  my 
mouth  as  wide,  and  my  voice  as  broad  as  I  could,  whore  am 
I  gofngi/ng  till  ? — confound  me  if  the  fellow  could  answer  me, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  sulky,  as  the  bumpkins  will  be  now  and 
then  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  sword." 

This  was  familiarly  spoken,  and  though  partly  addressed  to 
Albert,  was  still  more  directed  to  his  immediate  neighbour,  the 
young  Scotsman,  who  seemed,  £r«m  bashfulness,  or  some  other 
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reason,  rather  sby  of  his  intinuu^.  To  one  or  two  personal 
touches  from  Wildrake's  elbow,  administered  daring  his  last 
speech,  by  way  of  a  practical  appeal  to  him  in  particnlar,  he 
only  answered,  *'  Misunderstandings  were  to  be  expected  when 
men  converse  in  national  deealects/' 

Wildrake,  now  considerably  drunker  than  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  civil  company,  caught  up  the  phrase,  and  repeated  it : — 
" Misunderstandiiog,  sir — Misunderstanding,  sir? — I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  to  construe  that,  sir ;  but  to  judge  from  the 
information  of  these  scratches  on  your  honourable  visnomy,  I 
should  augur  that  you  had  been  of  late  at  misunderstanding  with 
the  cat,  sir  1 " 

"  Tou  are  mistaken,  then,  friend,  for  it  was  with  the  dowg," 
answered  the  Scotsman,  dryly,  and  cast  a  look  towards  Albert 

"  We  had  some  trouble  with  the  watch-dogs  in  entering  so 
late  in  the  evening,"  said  Albert,  in  explanation,  "and  this 
youth  had  a  fall  among  some  rubbish,  by  which  he  came  by 
(jiese  scratches." 

''  And  now,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  said  Dr.  Bochediffe,  "  allow  us 
to  remind  you  of  your  gout,  and  our  long  journey.  I  do  it  the 
rather  that  my  good  friend  your  son  has  been,  during  the  whole 
time  of  supper,  putting  questions  to  me  aside,  which  had  much 
better  be  reserved  till  to-morrow — May  we  therefore  ask  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  our  nighf  s  rest  ? " 

"  These  private  conunittees  in  a  merry  meeting,"  said  Wild- 
rake, *'  are  a  solecism  in  breeding.  They  always  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  cursed  committees  at  Westminster. — But  shall  we  to  roost 
before  we  rouse  the  night-owl  with  a  catch  9 " 

"Aha,  canst  thou  quote  Shakspeare)"  said  Sir  Henry, 
pleased  at  discovering  a  new  good  quality  in  his  acquaintance, 
whose  military  services  were  otherwise  but  just  able  to  counter- 
balance the  intrusive  freedom  of  his  conversation.  "  In  the  name 
of  merry  Will,"  he  continued, — "  whom  I  never  saw,  though  I 
have  seen  many  of  his  comrades,  as  Alleyn,  Hemmings,  and  so 
on — ^we  will  have  a  single  catch,  and  one  rouse  about,  and  then 
to  bed." 

After  the  usual  discussion  about  the  choice  of  the  song,  and 
the  parts  which  each  was  to  bear,  they  united  their  voices  in 
trolling  a  loyal  glee,  which  was  popular  among  the  party  at  the 
time,  and  in  fact  believed  to  be  composed  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Dr.  Bochediffe  himsel£ 
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GLEE  FOR  KING  CHARLES. 

Bring  the  bowl  which  yon  boast,  Thongh  he  wanders  through  dangers. 

FUl  it  np  to  the  brim  ;  Unaided,  nnknown, 

*na  to  him  we  love  most^  Dependent  on  strangers. 

And  to  all  who  love  him.  Estranged  from  Ms  own  ; 

Brave  gallants,  stand  up,  Though  'tis  under  our  breatli, 

And  avaxmt,  ye  base  carles  1  Amidst  forfeits  and  perils, 

Were  there  death  in  the  cup,  Here's  to  honour  and  faith, 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles !        And  a  health  to  King  Charles  I 

Let  such  honours  abound 

As  the  time  can  afford. 
The  knee  on  the  ground. 

And  the  hand  on  the  sword  ; 
But  the  time  shall  come  round. 

When,  'mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Earls, 
The  loud  trumpets  shall  sound 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles  1 

After  this  display  of  loyalty,  and  a  final  libation,  the  party 
took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  night.  Sir  Henry  offered  his 
old  acquaintance  Wildrake  a  bed  for  the  evening,  who  weighed 
the  matter  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  "  Why,  to  speak  truth, 
my  patron  will  expect  me  at  the  borough — ^but  then  he  is  used 
to  my  staying  out  of  doors  a-nights.  Then  there's  the  devil, 
that  they  say  haunts  Woodstock ;  but  with  the  blessing  of  this 
reverend  Doctor,  I  defy  him  and  all  his  works — I  saw  him  not 
when  I  slept  here  twice  before,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  was  absent 
then,  he  has  not  come  back  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family. 
So  I  accept  your  courtesy,  Sir  Heniy,  and  I  thank  you,  as  a  cava- 
lier of  Lunsford  should  thank  one  of  the  fighting  clerks  of  Oxon. 
GK>d  bless  the  King !  I  care  not  who  hears  it,  and  confusion 
to  NoU  and  his  red  nose ! "  Off  he  went  accordingly  with  a 
bottle-swagger,  guided  by  Joceline,  to  whom  Albert,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  whispered,  to  be  sure  to  quarter  him  far  enough  firom 
the  rest  of  the  fiunily. 

Toung  Lee  then  saluted  his  sister,  and,  with  the  formality 
of  those  times,  asked  and  received  Jus  father's  blessing  with  an 
affectionate  embrace.  His  page  seemed  desirous  to  imitate  one 
pert  of  his  example,  but  was  repelled  by  Alice,  who  only  replied 
to  his  offered  salute  with  a  courtesy.  He  next  bowed  Mb  head 
in  an  awkward  feishion  to  her  father,  who  wished  him  a  good 
night.  ''  I  am  glad  to  see,  young  man,''  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
at  least  learned  the  reverence  due  to  age.     It  should  always  be 
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paid,  sir ;  because  in  doing  so  you  render  that  honour  to  otheis 
which  you  will  expect  yourseif  to  receive  when  you  approach 
the  dose  of  your  life.  More  will  I  speak  with  you  at  leisure, 
on  your  duties  as  a  page,  which  office  in  former  days  used  to  be 
the  very  school  of  chivalry ;  whereas  of  late,  by  the  disorderly 
times,  it  has  become  little  better  than  a  school  of  wild  and  dis- 
ordered license ;  which  made  rare  Ben  Jonson  exclaim  " 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  interposing,  "  you  must  oonsider 
this  day's  fatigue,  and  the  poor  lad  is  almost  asleep  on  his  1^ 
— ^to-morrow  he  will  listen  with  more  profit  to  your  kind  admo- 
nitions.— ^And  you,  Louis,  remember  at  least  one  part  of  your 
duty — take  the  candles  and  light  us — here  Joceline  comes  to 
show  us  the  way.  Once  more,  good  night,  good  Dr.  Rocheoliffe 
— good  night,  aJL" 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

Oroom.     Hail,  noble  prince 
King  Richard.  Thanks,  noble  peer  ! 

The  cheapest  of  ns  is  a  groat  too  dear. 

RiOHABD  II. 

Albebt  and  his  page  were  ushered  by  Joceline  to  what  vrss 
called  the  Spanish  Chamber,  a  huge  old  scrambling  bedrocHO, 
rather  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  furnished  with  a  large 
standing-bed  for  the  master,  and  a  truckle-bed  for  the  domestic, 
as  was  common  at  a  much  later  period  in  old  English  houses, 
where  the  gentleman  often  required  the  assistance  of  a  groom  of 
the  chambers  to  help  him  to  bed,  if  the  hospitality  had  heen 
exuberant.  The  walls  were  covered  with  hangings  of  cordovan 
leather,  stamped  with  gold,  and  representing  fights  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Moriscoes,  bull-feasts,  and'  other  sports  peculiar 
to  the  Peninsula,  from  which  it  took  its  name  of  the  Spanish 
Chamber.  These  hangings  were  in  some  places  entirely  ixxm 
down,  in  others  defaced  and  hanging  in  tatters.  But  Albert 
stopped  not  to  make  observations,  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  get 
Joodine  out  of  the  room ;  which  he  achieved  by  hastily  answer- 
ing his  offers  of  fresh  fiid,  and  more  liquor,  in  the  n^;mtive, 
and  returning,  with  equal  conciseness,  the  undeHceeper's  good 
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wishes  for  the  evening.  He  at  length  retired,  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly, and  as  if  he  thought  that  his  young  master  might  have 
bestowed  a  few  more  words  upon  a  faithful  old  retainer  after  so 
long  absence. 

Joliffe  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  before  a  single  word  was 
spoken  between  Albert  Lee  and  his  page,  the  former  hastened 
to  the  door,  examined  lock,  latch,  and  bolt,  and  made  them 
fast,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  He  superadded  to 
these  precautions  that  of  a  long  screw-bolt,  which  he  brought 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  which  he  screwed  on  to  the  stifle  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw  it,  or  open  the 
door,  unless  by  breaking  it  down.  The  page  held  a  light  to 
him  during  the  operation,  which  his  master  went  through  with 
much  exactness  and  dexterity.  But  when  Albert  arose  from 
his  knee,  on  which  he  had  rested  during  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task,  the  manner  of  the  companions  was  on  the  sudden 
entirely  changed  towards  each  other.  The  honourable  Master 
Kemeguy,  from  a  cubbish  lout  of  a  raw  Scotsman,  seemed  to 
have  acquired  at  once  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  man- 
ner,  which  could  be  given  by  an  acquaintance  of  the  earliest  and 
most  familiar  kind  with  the  best  company  of  the  time. 

He  gave  the  light  he  held  to  Albert  with  the  easy  indiffer- 
ence of  a  superior,  who  rather  graces  than  troubles  his  dependant 
by  giving  him  some  slight  service  to  perform.  Albert,  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  deference,  assumed  in  his  turn  the 
character  of  torch-bearer,  and  lighted  his  page  across  the  cham- 
ber, without  turning  his  back  upon  him  as  he  did  so.  He  then 
set  the  light  on  the  table  by  the  bedside,  and  approaching  the 
young  man  with  deep  reverence,  received  fix)m  him  the  soiled 
green  jacket,  with  the  same  profound  respect  as  if  he  had  been 
a  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  or  other  officer  of  the  household 
of  the  highest  distinction,  dieorobing  his  Sovereign  of  the  Mantle 
of  the  Gktrter.  The  person  to  whom  this  ceremony  was  ad- 
dressed endured  it  for  a  minute  or  two  with  profound  gravity, 
and  then  bursting  out  a-laughing,  exclaimed  to  Albert,  **  What 
a  devil  means  all  this  formality) — thou  complimentest  with 
these  miserable  rags  as  if  they  were  silks  and  sables,  and 
with  poor  Louis  Kemeguy  as  if  he  were  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  1 " 

*'And  if  your  Miyest/s  commands,  and  the  drcomstances 
of  the  time,  have  made  me  for  a  moment  seem  to  forget  that 
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you  are  nay  sovereign,  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  render  my 
homage  as  such  while  you  are  in  your  own  royal  palace  of 
Woodstock?" 

"  Truly,"  replied  the  disguised  Monarch,  "  the  sovereign  and 
the  palace  are  not  ill  matched ; — these  tattered  hangings  and 
my  ragged  jerkin  suit  each  other  admirably. — This  Woodstock  ! 
-^thU  the  bower  where  the  royal  Norman  revelled  with  the 
fair  Rosamond  Clifford  ! — Why,  it  is  a  place  of  assignation  for 
owls  I "  Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  with  his  natural 
courtesy,  he  added,  as  if  fearing  he  might  have  hurt  Albert's 
feelings — "  But  the  more  obscure  and  retired,  it  is  the  fitter  for 
our  purpose,  Lee ;  and  if  it  does  seem  to  be  a  roost  for  owls,  as 
there  is  no  denying,  why  we  know  it  has  nevertheless  brought 
up  eagles." 

He  threw  himself  as  he  spoke  upon  a  chair,  and  indolently, 
but  gracefully,  received  the  kind  offices  of  Albert^  who  undid 
the  coarse  buttonings  of  the  leathern  gunashes  which  defended 
his  legs,  and  spoke  to  him  the  whilst : — "  What  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  olden  time  is  your  father.  Sir  Henry  1  It  is  strange 
I  should  not  have  seen  him  before; — but  I  heard  my  father 
often  speak  of  him  as  being  among  the  flower  of  our  real  old 
English  gentry.  By  the  mode  in  which  he  began  to  sdiool 
me,  I  can  guess  you  had  a  tight  taskmaster  of  him,  Albert — 
I  warrant  you  never  wore  hat  in  his  presence,  eh  t " 

"  I  never  cocked  it  at  least  in  his  presence,  please  your 
Migesty,  as  I  have  seen  some  youngsters  do,"  answered  Albert ; 
**  indeed  if  I  had,  it  must  have  been  a  stout  beaver  to  have 
saved  me  from  a  broken  head." 

"  Oh,  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  King ;  "  a  fine  old  gentle- 
man— ^but  with  that,  methinks,  in  his  countenance,  that  assures 
you  he  would  not  hate  the  child  in  sparing  the  rod. — Hark  ye, 
Albert — Suppose  the  same  glorious  Restoration  come  round — 
which,  if  drinking  to  its  arrival  can  hasten  it,  should  not  be  &r 
distant, — for  in  that  particular  our  adherents  never  neglect 
their  duty, — suppose  it  come,  therefore,  and  that  thy  father, 
as  must  be  of  course,  becomes  an  Earl  and  one  of  the  Privy 
Council,  oddsfish,  man,  I  shall  be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as 
ever  was  my  grandfather  Henri  Quatre  of  old  Sully. — Imagine 
there  were  such  a  trinket  now  about  the  Court  as  the  Fair 
Rosamond,  or  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  what  a  work  there  would  be 
cf  pages,  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  to  get  the  pretty  rpgue 
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dandestinely  shuffled  out  by  the  backstairs,  like  a  piohibited 
commodity,  when  the  step  of  the  Earl  of  Woodstock  was  heard 
in  the  antechamber ! " 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Miyesty  so  merry  after  your  fatigu- 
mg  journey." 

''  The  fatigue  was  nothing,  man,"  said  Charles ;  ^'  a  kind 
welcome  and  a  good  meal  made  amends  for  all  that.  But  they 
must  have  suspected  thee  of  bringing  a  wolf  from  the  braes  of 
Badenoch  along  with  you,  instead  of  a  two-legged  being,  with 
no  more  that  the  usual  allowance  of  mortal  stowage  for  provi- 
sions. I  was  really  ashamed  of  my  appetite ;  but  thou  know- 
est  I  had  eat  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  save  the  raw  ^g 
you  stole  for  me  from  the  old  woman's  hen-roost — I  teU  thee  I 
blushed  to  show  myself  so  ravenous  before  that  high-bred  and 
respectable  old  gentleman  your  father,  and  the  very  pretty  girl 
your  sister— or  cousin,  is  she  ? " 

"  She  is  my  sister,"  said  Albert  Lee,  dryly,  and  added,  in  the 
same  breath,  "  Your  Msgesty's  appetite  suited  weU  enough  with 
the  character  of  a  raw  northern  lad. — ^Would  your  Majesty  now 
please  to  retire  to  rest  ? " 

"  Not  for  a  minute  or  two,"  said  the  King,  retaining  his  seat. 
"  Why,  man,  I  have  scarce  had  my  tongue  unchained  to-day ; 
and  to  talk  with  that  northern  twang,  and  besides,  the  fatigue 
of  being  obliged  to  speak  every  word  in  character, — (Jad,  it's 
like  walking  as  the  galley-slaves  do  on  the  Continent,  with  a 
twenty-four  pound  shot  chained  to  their  legs — ^they  may  drag  it 
along,  but  they  cannot  move  with  comfort.  And,  by  the  way, 
thou  art  slack  in  paying  me  my  well-deserved  tribute  of  compli- 
ments on  my  counterfeiting. — Did  I  not  play  Louis  Kem^guy 
as  round  as  a  ring  1 " 

"Kyour  Migesty  asks  my  serious  opmion,  perhaps  I  may  be 
forgiven  if  I  say  your  dialect  was  somewhat  too  coarse  for  a 
Scottish  youth  of  high  birth,  and  your  behaviour  perhaps  a  little 
too  churlish.  I  thought  too — though  I  pretend  not  to  be  skil- 
ful— that  some  of  your  Scottish  sounded  as  if  it  were  not 
genuine." 

"Not  genuine? — there  is  no  pleasing  thee,  Albert. — ^Why, 
who  should  speak  genuine  Scottish  but  myself?  Was  I  not  their 
King  for  a  matter  of  ten  months )  and  if  I  did  not  get  knowledge 
of  their  language,  I  wonder  what  else  I  got  by  it.  Did  not  east 
countiy,  and  south  country,  and  west  country^  and  Highlandi^ 
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caw,  croak,  and  Bhri^  about  me,  as  the  de^  gattural,  the  broad 
drawl,  and  the  high  sharp  yelp  predominated  by  turns  ? — Oddsfish, 
man,  have  I  not  been  speeched  at  by  their  orators,  addressed  by 
their  senators,  rebuked  by  their  kirkmen  1  Ha7e  I  not  sat  on 
the  cutty-stool,  mon  [again  assuniing  the  northern  dialect],  and 
thought  it  grace  of  worthy  Mas  John  Gillespie,  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  do  penance  in  mine  own  privy  chamber,  instead  of  the 
face  of  the  congregation  ?  and  wilt  thou  tell  me,  after  all,  that 
I  cannot  speak  Scotch  enough  to  baffle  an  Ozon  Knight  and  his 
family?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, — ^I  began  by  saying  I  was  no 
judge  of  the  Scottish  language." 

'^  Pshaw — it  is  mere  envy ;  just  so  you  said  at  Norton's  that 
I  was  too  courteous  and  civil  for  a  young  page — ^now  you  think 
me  too  rude." 

"  And  there  is  a  medium,  if  (me  could  find  it,"  said  Albert, 
defending  his  opinion  in  the  same  tone  in  which  the  King  attacked 
him ;  ^'  so  this  morning,  when  you  were  in  the  woman's  dress, 
you  raised  your  petticoats  rather  unbecomingly  high,  as  you  waded 
through  the  first  little  stream ;  and  when  I  told  you  of  it,  to 
mend  the  matter,  you  draggled  through  the  next  without  raising 
them  at  all" 

"  0,  the  devil  take  the  woman's  dress ! "  said  Charles ;  "  I 
hope  I  shall  never  be  driven  to  that  disguise  again.  Why,  my 
ugly  fiEkce  was  enough  to  put  gowns,  caps,  and  kirtles,  out  of 
fashion  for  ever — the  very  dogs  fled  firom  me — Had  I  paissed  any 
hamlet  that  had  but  five  huts  in  it,  I  could  not  have  escaped 
the  cucking-stool. — I  was  a  libel  on  womanhood.  These  leathern 
conveniences  are  none  of  the  gayest,  but  they  are  propria  qiut 
mwribus ;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  be  repossessed  of  them.  I  can 
tell  you  too,  my  friend,  I  shall  resume  all  my  masculine  privi- 
leges with  my  {Hx>per  habiliments ;  and  as  you  say  I  have  been 
too  coarse  to-night,  I  will  behave  myself  like  a  courtier  to  Mistress 
Alice  to-morrow.  I  made  a  sort  of  aquaintance  with  her  already, 
when  I  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  sex  with  herself,  and  found 
out  there  are  other  Ck)lonels  in  the  wind  besides  you,  Colonel 
Albert  Lee." 

"  May  it  please  your  Miyesty,"  said  Albert — and  then  stopped 
short,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  to  express  the  un- 
pleasant nature  of  his  feelings.  Th^  could  not  escape  Charles ; 
but  he  proceeded  without  scruple.     "  I  pique  myself  on  seeing 
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as  far  into  the  hearts  of  young  ladies  as  most  folk,  though  God 
knows  they  are  sometimes  too  deep  for  the  wisest  of  us.  But 
I  mentioned  to  your  sister  in  my  character  of  fortune-teller, — 
thinking,  poor  simple  man,  that  a  country  girl  must  have  no  one 
but  her  brother  to  dream  about, — that  she  was  anxious  about 
a  certain  Colonel.  I  had  hit  the  theme,  but  not  the  person ; 
for  I  alluded  to  you,  Albert ;  and  I  presume  the  blush  was  too 
deeip  ever  to  be  given  to  a  brother.  So  up  she  got,  and  away 
she  flew  from  me  like  a  lapwing.  I  can  excuse  her — ^for,  look- 
ing at  myself  in  the  well,  I  think  if  I  had  met  such  a  creature 
as  I  seemed,  I  should  have  called  fire  and  isLgot  against  it — Now, 
what  think  you,  Albert — ^who  can  this  Oolonel  be,  that  more 
than  rivals  you  in  your  sister's  affection  9 " 

Albert,  who  weU  knew  that  the  King's  mode  of  thinking, 
where  the  £ur  sex  was  oonoemed,  was  £Eir  more  gay  than 
delicate,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  topic  by  a 
grave  answer. 

**  His  sister,''  he  said,  "  had  been  in  some  measure  educated 
with  the  son  of  her  maternal  uncle,  Markham  Everard ;  but  as 
his  &ther  and  he  himself  had  adopted  the  cause  of  the  round- 
heads, the  &milies  had  in  consequence  been  at  variance ;  and 
any  projects  which  might  have  been  formerly  entertained  were 
of  course  long  since  dismissed  on  all  sides." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Albert,  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  King, 
pitilessly  pursuing  his  jest.  "  You  Col(mels,  whether  you  wear 
blue  or  orange  sashes,  are  too  pretty  fellows  to  be  dismissed  so 
easily,  when  once  you  have  acquired  an  interest.  But  Mistress 
Alice,  so  pretty^  and  who  wishes  the  restoration  of  the  King  with 
such  a  look  and  accent,  as  if  she  were  an  angel  whose  prayers 
must  needs  bring  it  down,  must  not  be  allowed  to  rettdn  any 
thoughts  of  a  canting  roundhead — ^What  say  yon — ^will  yon  give 
me  leave  to  take  her  to  task  about  it  ? — ^After  all,  I  am  the  party 
most  concerned  in  maintaining  true  allegiance  among  my  subjects ; 
and  if  I  gain  the  pretty  maiden's  good  will,  that  of  the  sweet- 
heart will  soon  follow.  This  was  jolly  King  Edward's  way — 
Edward  the  Fourth,  you  know.  The  king-making  Earl  of 
Warwick — ^the  Oromwell  of  his  day — dethroned  him  more  than 
once ;  but  he  had  the  hearts  of  the  merry  dames  of  London, 
and  the  purses  and  veins  of  the  cockneys  bled  freely,  till  they 
brought  him  home  again.  How  say  you? — shall  I  shake  off 
my  northern  slough,  and  speak  with  Alice  in  my  own  character, 
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showing  what  education  and  manners  have  done  for  me,  to  make 
the  best  amends  they  can  for  an  ugly  face  1 " 

''  May  it  please  your  Majesty/'  said  Albert,  in  an  altered  and 
embarrassed  tone,  "  I  did  not  expect " 

Here  he  stopped,  not  able  to  find  words  adequate  at  the  same 
time  to  express  his  sentiments,  and  respectful  enough  to  the 
King,  while  in  his  father's  house,  and  under  his  own  protectioa 

''And  what  is  it  that  Master  Lee  does  not  expect)''  said 
Charles  with  marked  gravity  on  his  part. 

Again  Albert  attempted  a  reply,  but  advanced  no  farther 
than,  "  I  would  hope,  if  it  please  your  Migesty  " — ^when  he  again 
stopped  short,  his  deep  and  hereditary  respect  for  his  sovereign, 
and  his  sense  of  the  hospitality  due  to  his  misfortunes,  prevent- 
ing his  giving  utterance  to  his  irritated  feelings. 

"And  what  does  Colonel  Albert  Lee  hope?"  said  Charles,  in 
the  same  dry  and  cold  manner  in  which  he  had  before  spoken. — 
"  No  answer] — Now,  I  hope  that  Colonel  Lee  does  not  see  in  a 
silly  jest  anything  offensive  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  since 
methinks  that  were  an  indifferent  compliment  to  his  sister,  his 
father,  and  himself,  not  to  mention  Charles  Stewart,  whom  he 
calls  his  King ;  and  I  expect,  that  I  shall  not  be  so  hardly  con- 
strued, as  to  be  supposed  capable  of  forgetting  that  Mistress 
Alice  Lee  is  the  daughter  of  my  faithful  subject  and  host,  and 
the  sister  of  my  guide  and  preserver. — Come,  come,  Albert,"  he 
added,  changing  at  once  to  his  naturally  frank  and  unceremo- 
nious manner,  "  you  forget  how  long  I  have  been  abroad,  where 
men,  women,  and  children,  talk  gallantry  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  with  no  more  serious  thought  than  just  to  pass  away  the 
time;  and  I  forget^  too,  that  you  are  of  the  old-fashioned 
English  school,  a  son  after  Sir  Henry's  own  heart,  and  don't 
understand  raillery  upon  such  subjects. — But  I  ask  your  pardon, 
Albert,  sincerely,  if  I  have  really  hurt  you." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Colonel  Lee,  who,  feeling 
he  had  been  rather  too  hasty  in  construing  the  King's  jest  in  an 
unpleasant  sense,  kissed  it  with  reverence,  and  attempted  an 
apology. 

"  Not  a  word — ^not  a  word,"  said  the  good-natured  Prince, 
raising  his  penitent  adherent  as  he  attempted  to  kneel ;  "  we 
undeiBtand  each  other.  You  are  somewhat  afraid  of  the  gay 
reputation  which  I  acquired  in  Scotland ;  but  I  assure  you,  I 
wHl  be  as  stupid  as  you  or  your  cousin  Colonel  could  desire,  in 
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preaenoe  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  and  only  bestow  my  gallantly^ 
should  I  have  any  to  throw  away,  upon  the  pretty  little  waiting- 
maid  who  attended  at  supper — ^unless  you  shoidd  have  mono- 
polised her  ear  for  your  own  benefit,  Colonel  Albert  1 " 

^^  It  is  monopolised,  sure  enough,  though  not  by  me,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty,  but  by  Joceline  Joliffe,  the  under-keeper, 
whom  we  must  not  disoblige,  as  we  have  trusted  him  so  far 
already,  and  may  have  occasion  to  repose  even  entire  confidence 
in  him.  I  half  think  he  suspects  who  Louis  Kem^ny  may  in 
reality  be." 

"  You  are  an  engrossing  set,  you  wooers  of  Woodstock,"  said 
the  King,  laughing.  '^  Now,  if  I  had  a  fancy,  as  a  Frenchman 
would  not  fiul  to  have  in  such  a  case,  to  ms^e  pretty  speeches 
to  the  deaf  old  woman  I  saw  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  pisalkr,  I  dare 
say  I  should  be  told  that  her  ear  was  engrossed  for  Dr.  Roche- 
oliffe's  sole  use )" 

<<  I  marvel  at  your  Migesty's  good  spirits,"  said  Albert,  "  that, 
after  a  day  of  danger,  fsttigue,  and  accidents,  you  should  feel  the 
power  of  amusing  yourself  thus." 

"That  is  to  say,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  wishes  hit 
Miyesty  would  go  to  sleep  ? — ^Well,  one  word  or  two  on  more 
serious  business,  and  I  have  done — I  have  been  completely 
directed  by  you  and  Rochediffe — I  have  changed  my  disguise 
from  female  to  male  upon  the  instant,  and  altered  my  destination 
from  Hampshire  to  take  shelter  here — ^Do  you  still  hold  it  the 
wiser  course  1 " 

'^  I  have  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Rochediffe,"  replied  Albert, 
**  whose  acquaintance  with  the  scattered  royalists  enables  him 
to  gain  the  most  accurate  intelligence.  His  pride  in  the  extent 
of  his  correspondence,  and  the  complication  of  his  plots  and 
schemes  for  your  Majesty's  service,  is  indeed  the  very  food  he 
lives  upon ;  but  his  sagadty  is  equal  to  his  vanity.  I  repose, 
besides,  the  utmost  faiUi  in  Joliffe.  Of  my  father  and  sister  I 
would  say  nothing ;  yet  I  would  not,  wi^out  reason,  extend 
the  knowledge  of  your  Majesty's  person  farther  than  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary." 

"  Is  it  handsome  in  me,"  said  Charles,  pausing, ''  to  withhold 
my  full  confidence  from  Sir  Henry  Lee  ? " 

"  Your  Mi^iesty  heard  of  his  almost  death-swoon  of  last  night 
— what  would  agitate  him  most  deeply  must  not  be  hastilj 
communicated." 
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"  True ;  but  are  we  safe  fVom  a  visit  of  the  red-ooats — they 
have  them  in  Woodstock  as  well  as  in  Oxford  ? "  said  Charles. 

''Dr.  Rochecliffe  says,  not  unwisely,"  answered  Le^  "that 
it  is  best  sitting  near  the  fire  when  the  chimney  smokes ;  and 
that  Woodstock,  so  lately  in  possession  of  the  sequestrators,  and 
still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers,  will  be  less  suspected,  and 
more  carelessly  searched,  than  more  distant  comers  which  might 
seem  to  promise  more  safety.  Besides,"  he  added,  "  Rochedifie 
is  in  possession  of  curious  and  important  news  concerning  the 
state  of  matters  at  Woodstock,  highly  favourable  to  your  Majesty's 
being  concealed  in  the  palace  for  two  or  three  days,  till  shipping 
is  provided  The  Parliament,  or  usurping  Oouncil  of  State,  had 
sent  down  sequestrators,  whom  thdr  own  evil  conscience,  asskted, 
perhaps,  by  the  tricks  of  some  daring  cavaliers,  had  frightened 
out  of  the  Lodge,  without  much  desire  to  come  back  agam. 
Then  the  more  formidable  usurper,  Cromwell,  had  granted  a 
warrant  of  possession  to  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  only  used  it 
for  the  purpose  of  repossessing  his  undo  in  the  Lodge,  and  who 
kept  watch  in  person  at  the  little  borough,  to  see  that  Sir  Hairy 
was  not  disturbed." 

"Whatl  Mistress  Alice's.  Colonel?"  said  the  King— "that 
sounds  alarming ; — ^for  grant  that  he  keeps  the  othw  fellows  at 
bay,  think  you  not.  Master  Albert,  he  will  have  an  hundred 
errands  a-day  to  bring  him  here  in  person  9 " 

"  Dr.  Eochedife  says,"  answered  Lee,  "  the  treaty  between 
Sir  Henry  and  his  nephew  binds  the  latter  not  to  approach 
the  Lodge,  unless  invited ; — indeed,  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty,  and  strongly  arguing  the  good  consequences  it  might 
produce  to  your  Majesty's  cause,  that  my  father  could  be  pre- 
vaUed  on  to  occupy  Woodstock  at  all :  but  be  assured  he  will 
be  in  no  hurry  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  Colonel" 

"  And  be  you  assured  that  the  Cplonel  will  come  without 
waiting  for  one,"  said  Charles.  "Folk  cannot  judge  rightly 
where  sisters  are  concerned — they  are  too  familiar  witii  the 
magnet  to  jndge  of  its  powers  of  attraction. — Everard  will  be 
here,  as  if  drawn  by  cart-ropes — fetters,  not  to  talk  of  promises, 
will  not  hold  him — and  then,  methinks,  we  are  in  some 
danger." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Albert  "In  the  first  place,  I  know 
Markham  is  a  slave  to  his  word ;  besides,  were  any  chance  to 
bring  him  here,  I  think  I  could  pass  your  Majesty  upon  him 
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without  ditiicultj,  as  Louis  Eemeguy.  Then,  although  mj 
cousin  and  I  have  not  been  on  good^rms  for  these  some  years, 
I  believe  him  incapable  of  betraying  your  Mfgesty ;  and  lastly, 
if  I  saw  the  least  danger  of  it,  I  would,  were  he  \en  times  the 
son  of  my  mother's  sister,  run  my  sword  through  his  body,  ere 
he  had  time  to  execute  his  purpose." 

''  There  is  but  anoth^  question,"  said  Charles,  "  and  I  will 
release  you,  Albert : — ^You  seem  to  think  yourself  secure  from 
search.  It  may  be  so ;  but,  in  any  other  country,  this  tale  of 
goblins  which  is  flying  about  woidd  bring  down  priests  and 
ministers  of  justice  to  examine  the  reality  of  the  story,  and 
mobs  of  idle  people  to  satisfy  their  curiosity." 

'*  Respecting  the  first,  sir,  we  hope  and  understand  that 
Colonel  Everard's  influence  will  prevent  any  immediate  inquiry, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  undisturbed  the  peace  of  his  uncle's 
family  3  and  as  for  any  one  coming  without  some  sort  of  autho- 
rity, the  whole  neighbours  have  so  much  love  and  fear  of  my 
father  and  are,  besides,  so  horribly  alarmed  about  the  goblins 
of  Woodstock,  that  fear  will  silence  curiosity." 

"  On  the  whole,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  the  chances  of  safety 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  which  is  aU 
I  can  hope  for  in  a  condition  where  absolute  safety  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  Bishop  recommended  Dr.  Bocheclifle  as  one  of 
the  most  ingenious,  boldest,  and  most  loyal  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  you,  Albert  Lee,  have  marked  your  fidelity  by  a 
hundred  proofs.  To  you  and  your  local  knowledge  I  submit 
myself. — ^And  now  prepare  our  arms — ^alive  I  will  not  be  taken ; 
yet  I  will  not  believe  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
heir  of  her  throne,  could  be  destined  to  danger  in  his  own  palace, 
and  under  the  guard  of  the  loyal  Lees." 

Albert  Lee  laid  pistols  and  swords  in  readiness  by  the  King's 
bed  and  his  own ;  and  Charles,  after  some  slight  apology,  took 
his  place  in  the  larger  and  better  bed,  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure, 
as  from  one  who  had  not  lately  enjoyed  such  an  indulgence. 
He  bid  good  night  to  his  faithM  attendant^  who  d^>osited  him- 
self on  his  truckle ;  and  both  monarch  and  subject  were  soon 
fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Give  Sir  Nicholas  Threlkeld  praise ; 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days, 
Thou  tree  of  succoor  and  of  rest 
To  this  yoong  Inrd  that  was  distreas'd ; 
Beneath  thy  branches  he  did  stay ; 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play. 
When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

Wordsworth. 

Ths  fugitive  Prinoe  slept,  in  spite  of  danger,  with  the  piofoond 
repose  which  youth  and  feitigne  inspire.  But  the  young  cavalier, 
his  guide  and  guard,  spent  a  more  restless  night,  starting  from 
time  to  time,  and  listening;  anxious,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Rochediffe's  assurances,  to  procure  yet  more  particular  know- 
ledge concerning  the  state  of  things  around  them,  than  he  had 
been  yet  able  to  collect. 

He  rose  early  after  daybreak ;  but  although  he  moved  with 
as  little  noise  as  was  possible,  the  slumbers  of  the  hunted  Prince 
were  easily  disturbed.  He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  alarm. 

"  None,  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Lee ;  "  only,  thinking 
on  the  questions  your  Majesty  was  asking  last  night,  and  the 
various  chances  tiiere  are  of  your  Majesty's  safety  being  en- 
dangered from  unforeseen  accidents,  I  thought  of  going  thus 
early,  both  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  and  to  keep 
such  a  look-out  as  befits  the  place,  where  are  lodged  for  the 
time  the  fortunes  of  England.  I  fear  I  must  request  of  your 
Majesty,  for  your  own  gracious  security,  that  you  have  the 
goodness  to  condescend  to  secure  the  door  with  your  own  hand 
after  I  go  out" 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  M^esty,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Albert  1" 
answered  the  poor  King,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  put  on  a  part 
of  his  clothes,  in  order  to  traverse  the  room. — "  "VHien  a  King's 
doublet  and  hose  are  so  ragged  that  he  can  no  more  find  Us 
way  into  them  than  he  could  have  travelled  through  the  forest 
of  Deane  without  a  guide,  good  faith,  there  should  be  an  end 
of  Migesty,  until  it  chances  to  be  better  acconmiodated.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  chance  of  these  big  words  bolting  out  at 
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unawaroB,  wben  there  are  ears  to  hear  them  whom  we  might 
think  dangerous/' 

"  Tour  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lee,  who  had  now 
succeeded  in  opening  the  door;  firom  which  he  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  the  King,  who  had  hustled  al<»ig  the  floor  for 
that  purpose,  with  his  dress  wofully  ill  arranged,  to  make  it 
fast  again  behind  him,  and  begging  him  in  no  case  to  open 
to  any  one,  unless  he  or  Bochecliffe  were  of  the  party  who 
summoned  him. 

Albert  then  set  out  in  quest  of  Dr.  Boohecliife's  apartment^ 
which  was  only  known  to  himself  and  the  faithful  JoUffe,  and 
had  at  different  times  accommodated  that  steady  churchman 
with  a  place  of  concealment,  when,  from  his  bold  and  busy 
temper,  which  led  him  into  the  moist  extensive  and  hasardous 
machinations  on  the  King's  behalf,  he  had  been  strictly  sought 
after  by  the  opposite  party.  Of  late,  the  inquest  after  him  had 
died  entirely  away,  as  he  had  prudently  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  scene  of  his  intrigues.  Since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  had  been  afloat  again,  and  more  active  than  ever ; 
and  had,  by  friends  and  correspondents,  and  especially  the  Bishop 

of ,  lieen  the  means  of  directing  the  King's  flight  towards 

Woodstock,  although  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of  his  arrival 
that  he  could  promise  him  a  safe  reception  at  that  ancient 
mansion. 

Albert  Lee,  though  he  revered  both  the  undaunted  spirit  and 
ready  resources  of  the  bustling  and  intriguing  churchman,  felt 
he  had  not  been  enabled  by  him  to  answer  some  of  Charles's 
questions  yesternight,  in  a  way  so  distinct  as  one  trusted  with 
the  King's  safety  ought  to  have  done ;  and  it  was  now  his  ob- 
ject to  make  himself  personally  acquainted,  if  possible,  with  the 
various  bearings  of  so  weighty  a  matter,  as  became  a  man  on 
whom  so  much  of  the  responsibility  was  likely  to  descend. 

Even  his  local  knowledge  was  scarce  adequate  to  find  tho 
Doctor's  secret  apartment,  had  he  not  traced  his  way  after  a 
genial  flavour  of  roasted  game  through  divers  blind  passages, 
and  up  and  down  certain  very  useless  stairs,  through  oupboiu*dA 
and  hatchways,  and  so  forth,  to  a  species  of  sanctum  sanctorum, 
where  Joceline  Joliffe  was  ministering  to  the  good  Doctor  a 
solemn  breakfast  of  wild-fowl,  with  a  cup  of  small  beer  stirred 
with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  which  Dr.  Bochecliffe  preferred  to  aJ) 
strong  potations.     Beside  him  sat  Bevis  on  his  tail,  slobbering 
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and  looking  amiaUe,  moved  by  the  rare  smell  of  the  break&st^ 
which  had  quite  overcome  his  native  dignitjr  of  disposition. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Doctor  had  estabhjshed  hims^ 
was  a  little  octangular  room,  with  walls  of  great  thickness, 
within  which  were  fabricated  various  issues,  leading  in  different 
directions,  and  communicating  with  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Around  him  were  packages  with  arms,  and  near  him  one 
small  barrel,  as  it  seemed,  of  gunpowder ;  many^papers  in  differ- 
ent parcels,  and  several  keys  for  correspondence  in  cipher ;  two 
or  three  scrolls  covered  with  hieroglyphics  were  also  beside  him, 
which  Albert  took  for  plans  of  nativity ;  and  various  models  of 
machinery,  in  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  an  adept.  There  wore 
also  tools  of  various  kinds,  masks,  cloaks,  and  a  dark  lantern,  and 
a  number  of  other  indescribable  trinkets  belonging  to  the  trade 
of  a  daring  plotter  in  dangerous  times.  Last,  there  was  a  casket 
with  gold  and  silver  coin  of  different  countries,  which  was  left 
carelessly  open,  as  if  it  were  the  least  of  Dr.  Bochediffe's  con- 
cern, although  his  habits  in  general  announced  narrow  circum- 
stances, if  not  actual  poverty.  Close  by  the  divine's  plate  lay 
a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  with  some  proof-sheets,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  seemingly  fresh  from  the  press.  There  were 
also  within  the  reach  of  his  hand  a  dirk,  or  Scottish  poniard, 
a  powder-horn,  and  a  musketoon,  or  blunderbuss,  with  a  pair  of 
handsome  pocket-pistols.  In  the  midst  of  this  miscellaneous 
collection,  the  Doctor  sat  eating  his  break&st  with  great  appetite, 
as  little  dismayed  by  the  various  implements  of  danger  around 
him,  as  a  workman  is  when  accustomed  to  the  perils  of  a  gun- 
powder manufactory. 

"  Soh,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  getting  up,  and  extending 
his  hand,  "  are  you  come  to  breakfast  with  me  in  good  fellow- 
ship, or  to  spoil  my  meal  this  morning,  as  you  did  my  supper 
last  night,  by  asking  untimely  questions  ? " 

"  I  will  pick  a  bone  with  yon  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Albert ; 
**  and  if  you  please,  Doctor,  I  would  ask  some  questions  which 
seem  not  quite  untimely." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  and  assisted  the  Doctor  in  giving  a 
very  satisfactory  account  of  a  brace  of  wild  ducks  and  a  leash  of 
teal  Bevis,  who  maintained  his  place  with  great  patience  and 
insinuation,  had  his  share  of  a  collop,  which  was  also  placed  on 
the  well-furnished  board;  for,  like  most  high-bred  dogs,  ho 
declined  eating  waterfowi 
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"  Oome  hither,  then,  Albert  Lee,"  said  the  Doctor,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  plucking  the  towel  from  his 
throat,  so  soon  as  Jooeline  was  withdrawn ;  "  thou  art  still  the 
same  lad  thou  wert  when  I  was  thy  tutor — ^never  satisfied  with 
haying  got  a  grammar  rule,  but  always  persecuting  me  with 
questions  why  the  rule  stood  so,  and  not  otherwise — over 
curious  after  information  which  thou  oouldst  not  comprehend, 
as  Bevis  slobbered  and  whined  for  the  duck-wing,  which  he 
could  not  eat."; 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  me  more  reasonable,  Doctor,"  answered 
Albert ;  *'  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will  recollect  I  am 
not  now  sub  ferula,  but  am  placed  in  circumstances  where  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man,  unless  my 
own  judgment  be  convinced.  I  shall  deserve  richly  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  should  any  misfortune  happen 
by  my  misgovemment  in  this  business." 

"  And  it  is  therefore,  Albert,  that  I  would  have  thee  trust 
the  whole  to  me,  without  interfering.  Thou  sayest,  forsooth, 
thou  art  not  sub  ferula ;  but  recollect  that  while  you  have  been 
fighting  in  the  field,  I  have  been  plotting  in  the  study — ^that  I 
Imow  all  the  combinations  of  the  King's  friends,  ay,  and  all  the 
motions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  spider  knows  every  mesh  of 
Ws  web.  Think  of  my  experience,  man.  Not  a  cavalier  in  the 
land  but  has  heard  of  Rochediffe  the  Plotter.  I  have  been  a 
main  limb  in  eveiything  that  has  been  attempted  since  forty-two 
— penned  declarations,  conducted  correspondence,  communicated 
with  chiefs,  recruited  followers,  commissioned  arms,  levied  money, 
appointed  rendezvouses.  I  was  in  the  Western  Rising ;  and  be- 
fore that,  in  the  Oity  Petition,  and  in  Sir  John  Owen's  stir  in 
Wales ;  in  short,  almost  in  every  plot  for  the  King  since  Tom- 
kins  and  Ohalloner's  matter." 

"  But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuccessftd  % "  said  Albert ; 
"  and  were  not  Tomkins  and  Challoner  hanged,  Doctor?" 

"  Yes,  my  young  Mend,"  answered  the  Doctor  gravely,  "  as 
many  others  have  been  with  whom  I  have  acted;  but  only 
because  they  did  not  follow  my  advice  implicitly.  Tou  never 
heard  that  I  was  hanged  mysell" 

"  The  time  may  come.  Doctor,"  said  Albert ;  "  the  pitcher 
goes  oft  to  the  well — The  proverb,  as  my  father  would  say,  is 
somewhat  musty.  But  I,  too,  have  some  confidence  in  my  own 
judgment;  and,  much  as  I  honour  the  Ohurch,  I  cannot  alto- 
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gether  subecribe  to  paasire  obedienoe.  I  will  tell  you  m  one 
word  what  points  I  must  hare  e^lanation  on;  and  it  will 
remain  with  yon  to  give  it,  or  to  return  a  message  to  the  King 
that  you  will  not  explain  your  plan ;  in  which  case,  if  he  acts 
by  my  advice,  he  will  leave  Woodstock  and  resume  his  purpose 
of  getting  to  the  coast  without  delay." 

"  Well,  then/'  said  the  Doctor,  "  thou  suspicious  monster, 
make  thy  demands,  and,  if  they  be  such  as  I  can  answer  witiliout 
betraying  confidence,  I  will  reply  to  them." 

"  In  the  first  plac^,  then,  what  is  all  this  story  about  ghosts, 
and  witchcrafts,  and  apparitions  ?  and  do  you  consider  it  as  safe 
for  his  Majesty  to  stay  in  a  house  subject  to  such  visitati<His, 
real  or  pretended  1 " 

"  You  must  be  satisfied  with  my  answer  in  verbo  sacardotU — 
the  circumstances  you  allude  to  will  not  give  the  least  annoyance 
to  Woodstock  during  the  Kiog's  residence.  I  cannot  exfdain 
farther;  but  for  this  I  will  be  bound,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck." 

**  Then,"  said  Lee,  "  we  must  take  Dr.  RochedifTe's  bail  that 
the  devil  will  keep  the  peace  towards  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King — ^good.  Now,  there  lurked  about  this  house  the  greater 
part  of  yesterday,  and  perhaps  slept  here,  a  fellow  called 
Tomkins — a  bitter  Independent,  and  a  secretary  or  clerk,  or 
something  or  other,  to  the  regicide  dog  Desborough.  The  man 
is  well  Imown — a  wild  ranter  in  religious  opinions,  but  in 
private  affairs  &r-sighted,  cunning,  and  interested,  even  as  any 
rogue  of  them  all" 

*'  Be  assured  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  his  crazy  fanaticism 
to  mislead  his  wicked  cunning ; — a  child  may  lead  a  hog  if  it 
has  wit  to  fasten  a  cord  to  the  ring*  in  its  nose,"  replied  the 
Doctor. 

"  You  may  be  deceived,"  said  Albert ;"  the  age  has  many 
such  as  this  fellow,  whose  views  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
world  are  so  different,  that  they  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  squinting 
man ;  one  of  which,  oblique  and  distorted,  sees  nothing  but  the 
end  of  his  nose,  while  the  other,  instead  of  partaking  the  same 
defect,  views  strongly,  sharply,  and  acutely,  whatever  is  sub- 
jected to  its  scrutiny." 

"  But  we  will  put  a  patch  on  the  better  eye,"  said  the  Doctor, 
''  and  he  shall  only  be  allowed  to  speculate  with  the  imperfect 
optic.  You  must  know,  this  fellow  has  always  seen  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  most  hideous  apparitions;  he  has  not 
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the  courage  of  a  cat  in  such  matters,  though  stout  enough 
when  he  hath  temporal  antagonists  before  him.  I  have  placed 
him  under  the  charge  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  who,  betwixt  plying 
hun  with  sack  and  ghost  stories,  would  make  him  incapable  of 
knowing  what  was  done,  if  you  were  to  proclaim  the  King  in 
his  presence." 

"  But  why  ke^  such  a  fellow  here  at  all  1 " 

"  Oh,  sir,  content  you ; — he  lies  leaguer,  as  a  sort  of  ambas- 
sador for  his  worthy  masters,  and  we  are  secure  from  any  intru- 
sion so  long  as  they  get  all  the  news  of  Woodstock  from  Trusty 
Tomkins.** 

"  I  know  Joceline's  honesty  well,"  said  Albert ;  *'  and  if  he 
can  assure  me  that  he  will  keep  a  watch  OTer  this  fellow,  I  will 
so  far  trust  in  him.  He  does  not  know  the  depth  of  the  stake, 
'tis  true,  but  that  my  life  is  concerned  will  be  quite  enough  to 
keep  him  vigilant. — ^Well,  then,  I  proceed: — What  if  Markham 
Everard  comes  down  on  us )" 

"  We  have  his  word  to  the  contrary,"  answered  Rochecliffe — 
"  his  word  of  honour  transmitted  by  his  friend : — ^Do  you  think 
it  likely  he  will  break  it ?"    ' 

*'  I  hold  him  incapable  of  doing  so,"  answered  Albert ;  "  and, 
besides,  I  think  Markham  would  ms^e  no  bad  use  of  anything 
which  might  come  to  his  knowledge. — ^Yet  God  forbid  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  any  who  ever  wore  the  Parlia- 
ment's colours  in  a  matter  of  such  dear  concernment ! " 

"Amen!"  said  the  Doctor. — "Are  your  doubts  silenced 
now?" 

"  I  still  have  an  objection,"  said  Albert,  "to  yonder  impudent 
rakehelly  fellow,  styling  himself  a  cavalier,  who  pushed  himself 
on  our  company  last  night,  and  gained  my  father's  heart  by  a 
story  of  the  storm  of  Brentford,  which,  I  dare  say,  the  rogue 
never  saw." 

"  You  mistake  him,  dear  Albert,"  replied  Rocheclifie — "  Roger 
Wildrake,  although  till  of  late  I  only  knew  him  by  name,  is  a 
gentleman,  was  bred  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  spent  his  estate 
in  the  King's  service." 

"  Or  rather  in  the  devil's  service,"  said  Albert.  "  It  is  such 
fellows  as  he,  who,  sunk  from  the  license  of  their  military  habits 
into  idle  debauched  ruffians,  infest  the  land  with  riots  and 
robberies,  brawl  in  hedge  alehouses,  and  cellars  where  strong 
waters  are  sold  at  midnight,  and,  with  their  deep  oaths,  their 
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hot  loyalty,  and  their  drunken  yalour,  make  decent  men  abomi- 
nate the  yeiy  name  of  cavalier." 

^  Alas ! "  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  but  too  true ;  but  what  can 
you  expect  ?  When  the  higher  and  more  qualified  classes  are 
broken  down  and  mingled  undistinguishably  with  the  lower 
orders,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  most  yaluable  marks  of  their 
quality  in  the  general  confusion  of  morals  and  manners — just 
as  a  handful  of  silver  medals  will  become  defaced  and  dis- 
coloured if  jumbled  about  among  the  vulgar  copper  coin.  Even 
the  prime  medal  of  all,  which  we  royalists  would  so  willingly 
wear  next  our  very  hearts,  has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  escaped 
some  deterioration — But  let  other  tongues  than  mine  speak  on 
that  subject." 

Albert  Lee  paused  deeply  after  having  heard  these  commu- 
nications on  the  part  of  Rocheclifife.  "  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
generally  agreed,  even  by  some  who  think  you  may  occasionally 
have  been  a  little  overbusy  in  putting  men  upon  dangerous 
actions  " 

'*  May  God  forgive  them  who  entertain  so  false  an  opinion  of 
me,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  That,  nevertheless,  you  have  done  and  suflfered  more 

in  the  King's  behalf  than  any  num  of  your  function." 

"  They  do  me  but  justice  there,"  said  Dr.  Bochediffe — 
"  absolute  justice." 

"  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  abide  by  your  opinion,  if,  all 
things  considered,  you  think  it  safe  that  we  should  remain  at 
Woodstock." 

<'  That  is  not  the  question,"  answered  the  divine. 

*^  And  what  is  the  question,  then  ? "  replied  the  young  soldier. 

"  Whether  any  safer  course  can  be  pointed  out  I  grieve  to 
say,  that  the  question  must  be  comparative  as  to  t^e  point 
of  option.  Absolute  safety  is — alas  the  while ! — out  of  the 
question  on  all  sides.  Now,  I  si^  Woodstock  is,  fenced  and 
guarded  as  at  present,  by  far  the  most  preferable  place  of  con- 
cealment." 

*'  Enough,"  replied  Albert ;  "  I  give  up  to  you  the  question, 
as  to  a  person  whose  knowledge  of  such  important  a&irs,  not 
to  mention  your  age  and  experience,  is  more  intimate  and  ex- 
tensive than  mine  can  be." 

'^  You  do  well,"  answered  Bochediffe ;  "  and  if  others  had 
acted  with  the  like  distrust  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  oqu> 
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fidenoe  in  competent  persons,  it  had  been  better  f<^  the  age. 
This  makes  Understanding  bar  himself  up  within  his  fortalice^ 
and  Wit  betake  himself  to  his  high  tower."  (Here  he  looked 
around  his  cell  with  an  air  of  self-complacence.)  "  The  wise 
man  foreseeth  the  tempest  and  hideth  himseH^' 

"Doctor/'  said  Albert,  "let  our  foresight  serve  others  far 
more  precious  than  either  of  us.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  have 
well  considered  whether  our  precious  charge  should  remain  in 
society  with  the  family,  or  betake  himself  to  some  of  the  more 
hidden  comers  of  the  house  1" 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  air  of  deep  reflection — 
"  I  think  he  will  be  safest  as  Louis  Kemeguy,  keejHng  himself 
dose  beside  you  " 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary,"  added  Albert,  "  that  I  scout 
abroad  a  little,  and  show  myself  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  lest,  coming  here  in  quest  of  me,  they  should  find 
higher  game." 

"  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me — Keeping  himself  dose  beside  you 
or  your  father,  in  or  near  to  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from 
which  you  are  aware  he  can  make  a  ready  escape,  should  danger 
approach.  This  occurs  to  me  as  best  for  the  present — I  hope 
to  hear  of  the  vessel  to-day — to-morrow  at  farthest" 

Albert  Lee  bid  the  active  but  opinionated  man  good-morrow ; 
admiring  how  this  species  of  intrigue  had  become  a  sort  of  ele- 
ment in  which  the  Doctor  seemed  to  ei\]oy  himself,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  poet  has  said  concerning  the  horrors  which 
intervene  betwixt  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  conspiracy. 

Li  returning  firom  Dr.  RochecMe's  sanctuary,  he  met  with 
Joceline,  who  was  anxiously  seeking  him.  "  The  young  Scotch 
gentleman,"  he  said,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  "  has  arisen  from 
bed,  and,  hearing  me  pass,  he  called  me  into  his  apartm^t." 

"  WeU,"  repUed  Albert,  "  I  will  see  him  presently." 

"  And  he  asked  me  for  fresh  linen  and  dothes.  Now,  sir,  he 
is  like  a  man  who  is  quite  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  so  I  gave 
him  a  suit  which  happened  to  be  in  a  wardrobe  in  the  west 
tower,  and  some  of  your  linen  to  conform ;  and  when  he  was 
dressed,  he  commanded  me  to  show  him  to  the  presence  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  and  my  young  lady.  I  would  have  said  something, 
sir,  about  waiting  tiJOi  you  came  back,  but  he  pulled  me  good- 
naturedly  by  the  hair  (as,  indeed,  he  has  a  rare  humour  of  hi 
own),  and  told  me,  he  was  guest  to  Master  Albert  Lee,  and  no 
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his  prisoner ;  bo,  sir,  though  I  thought  you  might  be  displeased 
with  me  for  giving  him  the  means  of  stirring  abroad,  and  per- 
haps being  seen  by  those  who  should  not  see  him,  what  could 
Isayl" 

''  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,  Jooeline,  and  comprehend  always 
what  is  recommended  to  yon.  This  youth  will  not  be  con- 
trolled, I  fear,  by  either  of  us ;  but  we  must  look  the  closer 
after  his  safety.  You  keep  your  watch  over  that  prying  fellow 
the  steward  1" 

"  Trust  him  to  my  care —  on  that  side  have  no  fear.  But 
ah,  sir!  I  would  we  had  the  young  Scot  in  his  old  clothes 
again,  for  the  ridingnrait  of  yours  which  he  now  wears  hath 
set  him  off  in  other-guess  fashion." 

From  the  manner  in  whidi  the  flEtithAil  dependant  expressed 
himself,  Albert  saw  that  he  suspected  who  the  Scottish  page  in 
reality  was ;  yet  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  to 
him  a  fact  of  such  importance,  secure  as  he  was  equally  of  his 
fidelity,  whether  explicitly  trusted  to  the  full  extent,  or  left  to 
his  own  conjectures.  FiQl  of  anxious  thought,  he  went  to  the 
iq)artment  of  Victor  Lee,  in  which  Joliffe  told  him  he  would 
find  the  party  assembled.  The  sound  of  laughter,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  lock^  of  the  door,  almost  made  him  start,  so 
singularly  did  it  jar  with  the  doubtful  and  n&elancholy  reflec- 
tions which  engaged  his  own  mind.  He  entered,  and  found  his 
father  in  high  good  humour,  laughing  and  conversing  fireely 
with  his  young  charge,  whose  appearance  was,  indeed,  so  much 
changed  to  the  better  in  externals,  that  it  seemed  scarce  pos- 
sible a  nighf  s  rest,  a  toOet,  and  a  suit  of  decent  dothes,  could 
have  done  so  much  in  his  favour  in  so  short  a  time.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  imputed  to  the  mere  alteration  of  dress, 
although  that,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect.  There  was  nothing 
splendid  in  that  which  Louis  Eemeguy  (we  continue  to  call 
him  by  his  assumed  name)  now  wore.  It  was  merely  a  riding- 
suit  of  grey  cloth,  with  some  silver  lace,  in  the  ftaidon  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  the  time.  But  it  happened  to  fit  him 
very  weU,  and  to  become  his  very  dark  complexion,  especially 
as  he  now  held  up  his  head,  and  used  the  manners,  not  only 
of  a  well-behaved,  but  of  a  highly-accomplished  gentleman. 
When  he  moved,  his  clumsy  and  awkward  Ihnp  was  exchanged 
for  a  sort  of  shuffle,  which,  as  it  might  be  the  consequence  of 
a  wound  in  those  perilous  times,  had  rather  an  interesting  than 
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an  ungainly  effect.  At  least  it  was  as  genteel  an  expression 
that  the  party  had  been  over-hard  traveUed,  as  the  most  polite 
pedestrian  coiQd  propose  to  himself. 

The  features  of  the  Wanderer  were  harsh  as  ever,  but  his  red 
shook  peruke,  for  such  it  proved,  was  laid  aside,  ids  sable  elf- 
locks  were  trained,  by  a  little  of  Joceline's  assistance,  into  curls, 
and  his  fine  black  eyes  shone  from  among  the  shade  of  these 
curls,  and  corresponded  with  the  animated,  though  not  hand- 
some, character  of  the  whole  head.  In  his  conversation,  he 
had  laid  aside  all  the  coarseness  of  dialect  which  he  had  so 
strongly  affected  on  the  preceding  evening;  and  although  he 
continued  to  speak  a  little  Scotch,  for  the  support  of  his 
character  as  a  young  gentleman  of  that  nation,  yet  it  was  not 
in  a  degree  which  rendered  his  speech  either  uncouth  or  unin- 
telligible, but  merely  afforded  a  certain  Doric  tinge  essential  to 
the  personage  he  represented.  No  person  on  earth  could  better 
understand  the  society  in  which  he  moved ;  exile  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  life  in  aU  its  shades  and  varieties — his 
spirits,  if  not  uniform,  were  elastic — he  had  that  species  of 
Epicurean  philosq)hy,  which,  even  in  the  most  extreme  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  can,  in  an  interval  of  ease,  however  brief, 
avail  itself  of  the  eiyoyments  of  the  moment — he  was,  in  short, 
in  youth  and  misfortune,  as  afterwards  in  his  regal  condition, 
a  good-humoured  but  hard-hearted  voluptuary — wise,  save 
where  his  passions  intervened — beneficent,  save  when  prodi- 
gality had  deprived  him  of  the  means,  or  prejudice  of  the  wish, 
to  confer  benefits — his  faults  such  as  might  often  have  drawn 
down  hatred,  but  that  they  were  mingled  with  so  much 
urbanity,  that  the  iigured  person  fdt  it  impossible  to  retain  the 
full  sense  of  his  wrongs. 

Albert  Lee  found  the  party,  consisting  of  his  father,  sister, 
and  the  supposed  page,  seated  by  the  breakfast-table,  at  which 
he  also  took  his  place.  He  was  a  pensive  and  anxious  beholder 
of  what  passed,  while  the  page,  who  had  already  completely 
gained  the  heart  of  the  good  old  cavalier,  by  mimicking  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scottish  divines  preached  in  favour  of  Ma 
gude  Lord  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  was  now  endeavouring  to  interest  the  &ir  Alice  by 
such  anecdotes,  partly  of  warl&e  and  perilous  adventure,  as 
possessed  the  same  degree  of  interest  for  the  female  ear  which 
they  have  had  ever  since  Desdemona's  days.     But  it  was  not 
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only  of  dangers  by  land  and  sea  that  the  disgaised  page  spdce  j 
but  much  more,  and  much  ofteuer,  on  foreign  reyeU,  banquets, 
balls,  where  the  pride  of  France,  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Low 
Countries,  was  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  their  most  eminent 
beauties.  Alice  being  a  very  young  girl,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  Civil  War,  had  been  idmost  entirely  educated  in  the 
country,  and  often  in  great  seclusion,  it  was  certainly  no 
wonder  that  she  should  listen  with  willing  ears|  and  a  ready 
smile,  to  what  the  young  gentleman,  their  guest,  and  her 
brother's  prot^g^  told  with  so  much  gaiety,  and  mingled  with 
such  a  shade  of  dangerous  adventure,  and  occasionally  of 
serious  reflection,  as  prevented  the  discourse  &om  being  re- 
garded as  merely  light  and  Mvdous. 

In  a  word.  Sir  Henry  Lee  laughed,  Alice  smiled  from  time 
to  time,  and  all  were  satisfied  but  Alb^  who  would  himself^ 
however,  have  beeir  scarce  able  to  allege  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  dej^ression  of  spirits. 

The  materials  of  breakfast  were  at  last  removed,  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  the  neat-handed  Phoebe,  who  looked 
over  her  shoulder,  and  lingered  more  than  once,  to  listen  to  the 
fluent  discourse  of  their  new  guest,  whom,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  she  had,  while  in  attendance  at  supper,  accounted  one 
of  the  most  stupid  inmates  to  whom  the  gates  of  Woodstock 
had  been  opened  since  the  times  of  Fair  Rosamond. 

Louis  Kemeguy  then,  when  they  were  left  only  four  in  the 
chamber,  without  the  interruption  of  domestics,  and  the  suc- 
cessive bustle  occasioned  by  the  discussion  and  removal  of  the 
morning  meal,  became  apparently  sensible,  that  his  friend  and 
ostensible  patron  Albert  ought  not  altogether  to  be  suffered  to 
drop  to  leeward  in  the  conversation,  while  he  was  himself  sue- 
cessftdly  engaging  the  attention  of  those  members  of  his  family 
to  whom  he  had  become  so  recently  known.  He  went  behind 
his  chair,  therefore,  and,  leaning  on  the  back,  said  with  a  good- 
humoured  tone,  which  made  his  purpose  entirely  intelligible, — 

"  Either  my  good  friend,  guide,  and  patron,  has  heai^  worse 
news  this  morning  than  he  cares  to  tell  us,  or  he  must  have 
stumbled  over  my  tattered  jerkin  and  leathern  hose,  and  ac- 
quired, by  contact,  the  whole  mass  of  stupidity  which  I  threw 
off  last  night  with  those  most  dolorous  garments.  Cheer  up, 
my  dear  Colonel  Albert,  if  your  affectionate  page  may  presume 
to  say  so— you  are  in  company  with  those  whose  society,  dear 
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to  strangera,  miiBt  be  doubly  so  to  you.  Oddsfiah^  man,  cheer 
up  1  I  have  seen  you  gay  on  a  biscuit  and  a  mouthful  of  water- 
cresses — don't  let  your  heart  fiEul  you  on  Bhenish  wine  and 
venison.'' 

**  Dear  Louis/'  said  Albert,  rousing  himself  into  exertion,  and 
somewhat  ashamed  of  his  own  silence,  "  I  have  slept  worse, 
and  been  astir  earlier  than  you." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  his  father ;  "  yet  I  hold  it  no  good  excuse 
for  your  sullen  silence.  Albert,  you  have  met  your  sister  and 
me,  so  long  separated  from  you,  so  anxious  on  your  behalf, 
almost  like  mere  strangers,  and  yet  you  are  returned  safe  to  us, 
and  you  find  us  well" 

^'Beturned  indeed — but  for  safety,  my  dear  &ther,  HbaX 
word  must  be  a  stranger  to  us  Worcester  folk  for  some  time. 
However,  it  is  not  my  own  safety  about  which  I  am  anxious." 

"  About  whose,  then,  should  you  be  anxious  1 — ^All  accounts 
agree  that  the  King  is  safe  out  of  the  dogs'  jaws." 

''  Not  without  some  danger,  though,"  muttered  Louis,  think- 
ing of  his  encounter  with  Bevis  on  the  preceding  evening. 

"  No,  not  without  danger,  indeed,"  echoed  the  knight ;  **  but, 
as  old  Will  says, — 

'  There's  such  diyinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  dares  not  peep  at  what  it  wonld.' 

No,  no— thank  Gk)d,  that's  cared  for ;  our  Hope  and  Fortune  is 
escaped,  so  all  news  affirm,  e6Ciq>ed  from  Bristol — ^if  I  thought 
otherwise,  Albert,  I  should  be  as  sad  as  you  are.  For  the  rest 
of  it,  I  have  lurked  a  month  in  this  house  when  discovery 
would  have  been  death,  and  that  is  no  longer  since  than  after 
Lord  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckinghm's  rising  at  King- 
ston ;  and  hang  me,  if  I  thought  once  of  twisting  my  brow  into 
such  a  tragic  fold  as  yours,  but  cocked  my  hat  at  misfortune  as 
a  cavalier  should." 

''If  I  might  put  in  a  word,"  said  Louis,  "it  would  be  to 
assure  Oolonel  Albert  Lee  that  I  verily  believe  the  King  would 
think  his  own  hap,  wherever  he  may  be,  much  the  worse  that 
his  best  sulgects  were  seized  with  dcgection  on  his  account." 

"  You  answer  boldly  on  the  King's  part,  young  man,"  said 
Sir  Henry. 

''  Oh,  my  father  was  meikle  about  the  King's  hand,"  answered 
Louis,  recollecting  his  present  character. 
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"  No  wonder,  then,"  aaid  Sir  Henry,  "  that  yon  have  so  soon 
recovered  your  good  spiritB  and  good  breeding,  when  you  heard 
of  his  Majesty's  escape.  Why,  you  are  no  more  like  the  lad  we 
saw  last  night,  than  the  best  hunter  I  ever  had  was  like  a  diay- 
horse." 

''Oh,  there  is  much  in  rest,  and  food,  and  grooming," 
answered  Louis.  "  You  would  hardly  know  the  tired  jade  you 
dismounted  from  last  night,  when  she  is  brought  out  prancing 
and  neighing  the  next  morning,  rested,  refreshed,  and  ready  to 
start  again — especially  if  the  brute  hath  some  good  blood,  for 
such  pick  up  unco  fast." 

"  Well,  then,  but  since  thy  father  was  a  courtier,  and  thou 
hast  learned,  I  think,  s(miething  of  the  trade,  tell  us  a  little. 
Master  Eemeguy,  of  him  we  love  most  to  hear  about — the 
King ;  we  are  all  safe  and  secret,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  He 
was  a  hopeful  youth ;  I  trust  his  flourishing  blossom  now  gives 
promise  of  fruit  1" 

As  the  knight  spoke,  Louis  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
seemed  at  first  uncertain  what  to  answer.  But,  admirable  at 
extricating  himself  firom  such  dilemmas,  he  replied,  **  that  he 
really  could  not  presume  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  in  the 
presence  of  his  patron.  Colonel  Albert  Lee,  who  must  be  a  much 
better  judge  of  the  character  of  King  Charles  than  he  could 
pretend  to  be." 

Albert  was  accordingly  next  assailed  by  the  knight,  seconded 
by  Alice,  for  some  account  of  his  M^gesty's  character. 

"  I  wQl  speak  but  according  to  facts,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  then 
I  must  be  acquitted  of  partiality.  If  the  King  had  not  possessed 
enterprise  and  military  skill,  he  never  would  have  attempted 
the  expedition  to  Worcester ; — had  he  not  had  personal  courage, 
he  had  not  so  long  disputed  the  battle  that  Cromwell  almost 
judged  it  lost.  That  he  possesses  prudence  and  patience,  must 
be  argued  from  the  circumstances  attending  his  flight;  and 
that  he  has  the  love  of  his  subjects  is  evident,  since,  neces- 
sarily known  to  many,  he  has  been  betrayed  by  none." 

"  For  shame,  Albert ! "  replied  his  sister ;  "  is  that  the  way  a 
good  cavalier  doles  out  the  character  of  his  Prince,  applying  an 
instance  at  every  ccHicession,  like  a  pedlar  measuring  Ihien  with 
his  rod  1 — Out  upon  you ! — no  wonder  you  were  b^ten,  if  you 
fought  as  coldly  for  your  King  as  you  now  talk  for  him." 

''  I  did  my  best  to  trace  a  likeness  from  what  I  have  seen 
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and  known  of  the  original,  sister  Atioe,"  replied  her  brother. — 
^*  If  you  would  have  a  fancy  portrait,  you  must  get  an  artist  of 
more  imagination  than  I  have  to  draw  it  for  you." 

'^  I  will  be  that  artist  myself/'  said  Alice,  *'  and,  in  my  por- 
trait, our  Monarch  shall  show  {Jl  that  he  ought  to  be,  having 
such  high  pretensions  —  all  that  he  must  be,  being  so  loMy 
de6cended--all  that  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  that  every  loyal  heart 
in  the  kingdom  ought  to  believe  him." 

"  Well  said,  Alice,"  quoth  the  old  knight — "  Look  thou  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this ! — Here  is  our  young  friend  shall  judge* 
I  wager  my  best  nag — ^that  is,  I  would  wager  him  had  I  one 
left — that  Alice  proves  the  better  painter  of  the  two. — ^My  son's 
brain  is  still  misty,  I  think,  since  his  defeat — he  has  not  got  the 
smoke  of  Worcester  out  of  it.  .Plague  on  thee  1 — a  young  man, 
and  cast  down  for  one  beating  1  Had  you  been  banged  twenty 
times  like  me,  it  had  been  time  to  look  grave. — But  come, 
Alice,  forward ;  the  colours  are  mixed  on  your  pallet — forward 
with  something  that  shall  show  like  one  of  Vandyck's  living 
portraits,  placed  beside  the  dull  dry  presentation  tiiere  of  our 
ancestor  Victor  Lee." 

Alice,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  educated  by  her  &ther 
in  the  notions  of  high  and  even  exaggerated  hjslty,  which 
characterised  the  cavaliers,  and  she  was  really  an  enthusiast  in 
the  royal  cause.  But,  besides,  she  was  in  gpod  spirits  at  her 
brother's  happy  return,  and  wished  to  {Hrolong  tiie  gay  humour 
in  which  her  &ther  had  of  late  scarcely  ever  indulged. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  "  though  I  am  no  ApeDes,  I  will  try 
to  paint  an  Alexander,  such  as  I  hope,  and  am  determined  to 
believe,  exists  in  the  person  of  our  exQed  sovereign,  soon  I 
trust  to  be  restored.  And  I  will  not  go  farther  than  his  own 
family.  He  shall  have  all  the  chivalrous  courage,  all  the  war- 
like skill,  of  Henry  of  France,  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  place 
him  on  the  throne;  all  his  benevolence,  love  of  his  people, 
patience  even  of  impleasing  advice,  sacrifice  of  his  own  wiidies 
and  pleasures  to  the  commonweal,  that,  seated  there,  he  may  be 
blest  while  living,  and  so  long  remembered  when  dead,  that  for 
ages  after  it  shall  be  thought  sacrilege  to  breathe  an  aspersion 
against  the  throne  which  he  has  occupied  1  Long  after  he  is 
dead,  while  there  remains  an  old  man  who  has  seen  him,  wero 
the  condition  of  that  survivor  no  higher  than  a  groom  ac  a 
menial,  his  age  shall  be  provided  for  at  the  public  charge,  and 
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his  grey  hairs  regarded  with  more  distinction  than  an  earl'a 
coronet,  because  he  rememb^B  the  Second  Charles,  the  monarch 
of  every  heart  in  England !  ** 

While  Alice  spoke,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  any  one  save  her  father  and  brother ;  for  the  page  withdrew 
himself  somewhat  from  the  circle,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
remind  her  of  him.  She  gave  the  reins,  therefore,  to  her  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  as  the  tears  glittered  in  her  eye,  and  her  beautiM 
features  became  animated,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  cherub 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  monarch.  The  person  chiefly 
interested  in  her  description  held  himself  back,  as  we  have  said, 
and  concealed  his  own  features,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a  full  view 
of  the  beautiful  speaker. 

Albert  Lee,  conscious  in  whose  presence  this  eulogium  was 
pronounced,  was  much  embarrassed ;  but  his  father,  all  whose 
feelings  were  flattered  by  the  panegyric,  was  in  rapture. 

"  So  much  for  the  King,  Alice,"  he  said ;  ''  and  now  for  the 
Man:* 

**  For  the  man,"  replied  Alice,  in  the  same  tone,  "  need  I 
wish  him  more  than  the  paternal  virtues  of  his  unhappy 
fEtther,  of  whom  his  worst  enemies  have  recorded,  that  if  moral 
virtues  and  religious  fiedth  were  to  be  selected  as  the  qualities 
which  merited  a  crown,  no  man  could  plead  the  possession  cif 
them  in  a  higher  or  more  indisputable  degree.  Temperate, 
wise,  and  fhiga^  yet  munificent  in  rewarding  merit — a  friend 
to  letters  and  the  muses,  but  a  severe  discourager  of  the  misuse 
of  such  gifts — a  worthy  gentleman — a  kind  master — ^the  best 

friend,  fiie  best  father,  the  best  Christian" Her  voice 

began  to  fedter,  and  her  father's  handkerchief  was  already  at  his 
eyes. 

"  He  was,  girl,  he  was ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry ;  "  but  no 
more  on't,  I  charge  ye — no  more  on't — enough ;  let  his  son 
but  possess  his  virtues,  with  better  advisers,  and  better  for- 
tunes, and  he  will  be  idl  that  EngUmd,  in  her  warmest  wishes, 
could  desire." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this ;  for  Alice  felt  as  if  she  had 
spoken  too  frankly  and  too  zealously  for  her  sex  and  youth. 
Sir  Henry  was  occupied  in  melancholy  recollections  on  the  fate 
of  his  late  sovereign,  while  Eemeguy  and  his  supposed  patron 
felt  embarrassed,  perhi^Ms  from  a  consciousness  t^at  the  real 
Charles  fell  fiu:  riiort  of  his  ideal  diaraoter,  as  designed  in  sudi 
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gjowing  ooloura.  In  Bome  oasee,  exaggerated  or  nnappropriate 
praifle  becomes  the  most  severe  satira 

But  such  reflections  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long  willingly 
cherished  by  the  person  to  whom  they  might  have  been  of  great 
advantage.  He  assumed  a  tone  of  raillery,  whic]}  is,  perhaps, 
the  readiest  mode  of  escaping  from  the  feelings  of  self-reproof. 
^'  Eyeiy  cavalier,"  he  said,  "  should  bend  his  Imee  to  thank  Mis- 
tress Alice  Lee  for  having  made  such  a  flattering  portrait  of  the 
King  their  master,  by  laying  under  contribution  for  his  benefit 
the  virtues  of  all  his  ancestors ;  only  there  was  one  point  he 
would  not  have  expected  a  female  painter  to  have  passed  over  in 
silence.  When  she  made  him,  in  right  of  his  grand^Either  and 
father,  a  muster  of  royal  and  individual  excellences,  why  could 
she  not  have  endowed  him  at  the  same  time  with  his  mother's 
personal  charms )  Why  should  not  the  son  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  finest  w<nnan  of  her  day,  add  the  recommendations  of  a 
handsome  &oe  and  figure  to  his  internal  qualities)  He  had 
the  same  hereditary  title  to  good  looks  as  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  the  picture,  with  such  an  addition,  would  be  perfect 
in  its  way — and  €k>d  send  it  might  be  a  resemblance ! " 

"  I  understand  you.  Master  Eemeguy,"  said  Alice ;  ''  but  I 
am  no  £ury,  to  bestow,  as  those  do  in  ^e  nursery  tales,  gifts 
which  Providence  has  denied.  I  am  woman  enough  to  have 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  I  know  the  general  report  is, 
that  the  King,  to  have  been  the  son  of  such  himdsome  parents, 
is  unusually  hard-favoured." 

"  Qood  Qod,  sister ! "  said  Albert,  starting  impatiently  from 
his  seat. 

"  Why,  you  yourself  told  me  so,"  said  Alice,  surprised  at  the 
emotion  he  testified ;  "  and  you  said  " 

''This  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Albert;  ''I  must  out  to 
speak  with  Jooeline  without  delay — Louis  "  (with  an  imploring 
look  to  Kemeguy),  "  you  will  surely  come  with  me  ? " 

''  I  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Kemeguy,  smiling  mali- 
ciously ;  "  but  you  see  how  I  su£fer  still  from  lameness. — Nay, 
nay,  Albert,"  he  wluspered,  resisting  young  Lee's  attempt  to 
prevail  on  him  to  leave  the  room,  "  can  you  suppose  I  am  fod 
enough  to  be  hurt  by  this  ^On  the  contrary,  I  have  a  desire 
of  profiting  by  it." 

''  May  God  grant  it  1"  said  Lee  to  himself ,  as  he  left  the  room 
— "  it  will  be  the  first  lecture  you  ever  profited  by ;  and  the 
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devil  oonfound  the  plots  and  plotters  who  made  me  bring  yoo 
to  this  place !  **  So  saying,  he  carried  his  discontent  fixtli  into 
the  Park. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  fiieqneiit 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminAte  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

RiCHABD  IT. 

The  conversation  which  Albert  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
interrupt,  flowed  on  in  the  same  course  after  he  had  left  the 
room.  It  entertained  Louis  Kemeguy;  for  persmial  vanity, 
or  an  over-sensitiveness  to  deserved  reproof  were  not  among 
the  faults  of  his  character,  and  were  indeed  incompatible  with 
an  understanding,  which,  combined  with  more  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, steadiness  of  exertion,  and  self-denial,  mi^t  have  placed 
Charles  high  on  the  list  of  English  monarchs.  On  the  ot^er 
hand,  Sir  Henry  listened  with  natural  delight  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments uttered  by  a  being  so  beloved  as  his  daughter.  His  own 
parts  were  rather  steady  than  brilliant ;  and  he  had  that  species 
of  imagination  which  is  not  easily  excited  without  the  action  of 
another,  as  the  electrical  globe  only  scintillates  when  rubbed 
against  its  cushion.  He  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  when 
Eemeguy  pursued  the  conversation,  by  observing  that  Mistaress 
Alice  Lee  had  not  explained  how  the  same  good  £&iiy  that 
conferred  moral  qualities,  could  not  also  remove  corporeal 
blemishes. 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Alice.  **  I  confer  nothii^^.  I  do 
but  attempt  to  paint  our  King  sudi  as  I  hope  Ke  is — such  as  I 
am  sure  he  may  be,  should  he  himself  desire  to  be  so.  The 
same  general  report  which  speaks  of  his  countenance  as  unpre- 
possessing, describes  his  talents  as  being  of  the  first  order.  He 
has,  therefore,  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence,  should  he 
cultivate  them  sedulously  and  em|^y  them  usefully — should  he 
rule  his  passions  and  be  guided  by  his  understanding.     Eveiy 
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good  man  cannot  be  wise ;  but  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  every  wise 
man,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  as  eminent  for  virtue  as  for  talenf 

Young  Kem^uy  rose  briskly,  and  took  a  turn  through  the 
room  j  and  ere  the  knight  could  make  any  observation  on  the 
singular  vivacity  in  which  he  had  indulged,  he  threw  himself 
again  into  his  chair,  and  said,  in  rather  an  altered  tone  of  voice 
— *^  It  seems,  then,  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  that  the  good  friends 
who  have  described  this  poor  King  to  you,  have  been  as 
unfavouraUe  in  their  account  of  his  morals  as  of  his  person ) " 

"  The  truth  must  be  better  known  to  you,  sir,"  said  Alice, 
"  than  it  can  be  to  me.  Some  rumours  there  have  been  which 
accuse  him  of  a  license,  which,  whatever  allowance  flatterers 
make  for  it,  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  become  the  son  of  the 
Martyr — I  shall  be  happy  to  have  these  contradicted  on  good 
authority." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  in  hint- 
ing at  such  things,  Alice ;  a  pack  of  scandal,  invented  by  the 
rascals  who  have  usurped  the  government — a  thing  devised  by 
the  enemy." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Kemeguy,  laughing,  "  we  must  not  let  our 
zeal  charge  the  enemy  with  more  scandal  than  they  actually 
deserve.  Mistress  Alice  has  put  the  question  to  me.  I  can 
only  answer,  that  no  one  can  be  more  devotedly  attached  to 
the  King  than  I  myself, — that  I  am  very  partial  to  his  merits 
and  blind  to  his  defects ;  and  that,  in  short,  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  give  up  his  cause  where  it  was  tenable. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  that  if  all  his  grandfather  of 
Navarre's  morals  have  not  descended  to  him,  this  poor  King 
has  somehow  inherited  a  share  of  the  specks  that  were  thought 
to  dim  the  liistre  of  that  great  Prince — ^that  Charles  is  a  little 
soft-hearted,  or  so,  where  beauty  is  concerned. — Do  not  blame 
him  too  severely,  pretty  Mistress  Alice;  when  a  man's  hard 
fate  has  driven  him  among  thorns,  it  were  surely  hard  to  pre- 
vent him  from  trifling  with  the  few  roses  he  may  find  among 
themi" 

Alice,  who  probably  thought  the  conversation  had  gone  far 
enough,  rose  while  Master  Eem^uy  was  speaking,  and  was  leav- 
ing the  room  before  he  had  finished,  without  apparently  hearing 
the  interrogation  with  which  he  concluded.  Her  father  ap- 
proved of  her  departure,  not  thinking  the  turn  which  Kemeguy 
had  given  to  the  discourse  altogether  fit  for  her  presence ;  and, 

VOL.  XXI.  u 
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desirous  civilly  to  break  off  the  conversation,  "  I  see,"  he  said, 
"this  is  about  the  time,  when,  as  Will  says,  the  household 
affairs  will  call  my  daughter  hence ;  I  will  the^ore  challenge 
you,  young  gentleman,  to  stretch  your  limbs  in  a  little  exercise 
with  me,  either  at  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  poniard,  back- 
sword, spadroon,  or  your  national  weapons  of  broadsword  and 
target ;  for  all  or  any  of  which  I  think  we  shall  find  implements 
in  the  haU." 

It  would  be  too  high  a  distinction.  Master  Eem^uy  said, 
for  a  poor  page  to  be  permitted  to  try  a  passage  of  arms  with  a 
knight  so  renowned  as  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  he  hoped  to  e^joy  so 
great  an  honour  before  he  left  Woodstock  ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  his  lameness  continued  to  give  him  so  much  pain,  that 
he  should  shame  himself  in  the  attempt. 

Sir  Henry  then  offered  to  read  him  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  and 
for  this  purpose  turned  up  King  Richard  II.  But  hardly  had 
he  commenced  with 

**  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honoured  Lancaster," 

when  the  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  such  an  incontrol- 
lable  fit  of  the  cramp  as  could  only  be  relieved  by  immediate 
exercise.  He  therefore  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
saunter  abroad  for  a  little  while,  if  Sir  Henry  Lee  considered 
he  might  venture  without  danger. 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  two  or  three  of  our  people  that  are  still 
left  about  the  place,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  I  Imow  my  son  has 
disposed  them  so  as  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch.  If  you  hear 
the  beU  toll  at  the  Lodge,  I  advise  you  to  come  straight  home 
by  the  way  of  the  King's  Oak,  which  you  see  in  yonder  glade 
towering  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  We  will  have  some  one 
stationed  there  to  introduce  you  secretly  into  the  house." 

The  page  listened  to  these  cautions  with  the  impatience  of  a 
school-boy,  who,  desirous  of  enjoying  his  holiday,  hears  without 
marking  the  advice  of  tutor  or  parent,  about  taking  care  not  to 
catch  cold,  and  so  forth. 

The  absence  of  Alice  Lee  had  removed  all  which  had  rendered 
the  interior  of  the  Lodge  agreeable,  and  the  mercurial  young  page 
fled  with  precipitation  from  the  exercise  and  amusement  which 
Sir  Henry  had  proposed.  He  girded  on  his  rapier,  and  threw 
his  cloak,  or  rather  that  which  belonged  to  his  borrowed  suit, 
about  him,  bringing  up  the  lower  part  so  as  to  muffle  the  face 
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and  Bhow  only  the  eyes  over  it,  which  waa  a  common  way  of 
wearing  them  in  those  days,  both  in  streets,  in  the  country,  and 
in  pnhlic  places,  when  men  had  a  mind  to  be  private,  and  to 
avoid  interruption  from  salutations  and  greetings  in  the  market- 
place. He  hurried  across  the  open  space  which  divided  the  front 
of  the  Lodge  from  the  wood,  with  the  haste  of  a  bird  escaped 
from  the  cage,  which,  though  joyfrd  at  its  liberation,  is  sA  the 
same  time  sensible  of  its  need  of  protection  and  shelter.  The 
wood  seemed  to  afford  these  to  the  human  frigitive,  as  it  might 
have  done  to  the  bird  in  question. 

When  under  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  and  within  the 
verge  of  the  forest,  covered  from  observation,  yet  with  the 
power  of  surveying  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  all  the  open 
ground  before  it,  the  supposed  Louis  Eemeguy  meditated  on 
his  escape. 

"  What  an  infliction  —  to  fence  with  a  gouty  old  man,  who 
knows  not,  I  dare  say,  a  trick  of  the  sword  which  was  not 
familiar  in  the  days  of  old  Vincent  Saviolo  1  or,  as  a  change 
of  misery,  to  hear  him  read  one  of  those  wildernesses  of  •scenes 
which  the  English  call  a  play,  from  prologue  to  epilogue — ^from 
Enter  the  first  to  the  final  Exeunt  omnea — ^an  unparalleled  horror 
— a  penance  which  would  have  made  a  dungeon  darker,  and 
added  dulness  even  to  Woodstock ! " 

Here  he  stopped  and  looked  around,  then  continued  his 
meditations — "  So  then,  it  was  here  that  the  gay  old  Norman 
secluded  his  pretty  mistress — ^I  warrant,  without  having  seen 
her,  that  Rosamond  Clifford  was  never  half  so  handsome  as 
that  lovely  Alice  Lee.  And  what  a  soul  there  is  in  the  girFs 
eye  1 — with  what  abandonment  of  all  respects,  save  that  ex- 
pressing the  interest  of  the  moment,  she  poured  forth  her  tide 
of  enthusiasm  !  Were  I  to  be  long  here,  in  spite  of  prudence, 
and  half-ardozen  very  venerable  obstacles  beside,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  try  to  reconcUe  her  to  the  indifferent  visage  of  this 
same  hard-favoured  Prince. — Hard-favoured? — it  is  a  kind  of 
treason  for  one  who  pretends  to  so  much  loyalty,  to  say  so  of 
the  King's  features,  and  in  my  mind  deserves  punishment. — 
Ah,  pretty  Mistress  Alice  !  many  a  Mistress  Alice  before  you  has 
made  dreadful  exclamations-  on  the  irregularities  of  mankind, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  age,  and  ended  by  being  glad  to  look 
out  for  apologies  for  their  own  share  in  them.  But  then  her 
father — ^the  stout  old  cavalier — my  Other's  old  friend — should 
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such  a  thmg  befall,  it  would  break  his  heart. — Break  a  pud- 
ding's-end — he  haa  more  sense.  If  I  give  his  grandson  a  title 
to  quarter  the  arms  of  England,  what  matter  if  a  bar  smister  is 
drawn  across  them ) — Pshaw  !  far  from  an  abatement,  it  is  a 
point  of  addition — ^the  heralds  in  their  next  visitation  will  place 
him  higher  in  the  roll  for  it.  Then,  if  he  did  wince  a  litUe  at 
first,  does  not  the  old  traitor  deserve  it ; — ^first,  for  his  disloyal 
intention  of  pmiching  mine  anointed  body  black  and  blue  with 
his  vile  foils-— and  secondly,  his  atrocious  oomplot  with  Will 
Shakspeare,  a  fellow  as  much  out  of  date  as  himself,  to  read  me 
to  death  with  five  acts  of  a  historical  play,  or  chronicle, '  being 
the  piteous  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Second  9 '  Oddsfish^ 
my  own  life  is  piteous  enough,  as  I  think ;  and  my  death  may 
match  it,  for  aught  I  see  coming  yet.  Ah,  but  then  the  brother 
— my  Mend — my  guide — ^my  guard — So  far  as  this  little  pro- 
posed intrigue  concerns  him,  such  practising  would  be  thoi^t 
not  quite  fair.  But  yoiir  bouncing,  swagg^ing,  revengdfiil 
brothers  exist  only  on  the  theatre.  Tour  dire  revenge,  with 
whidi  a  brother  persecuted  a  poor  fellow  who  had  seduced  hia 
sister,  or  been  seduced  by  her,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  relent- 
lessly as  if  he  had  trodden  on  his  toes  without  making  an  apo- 
logy, is  entirely  out  of  fashion,  since  Dorset  killed  the  Lord 
Bruce  many  a  long  year  sinee.'^  Pshaw  1  when  a  King  is  the 
offender,  the  bravest  man  sacrifices  nothing  by  pocketing  a  little 
wrong  which  he  cannot  personally  resent ;  and  in  France  there 
is  not  a  noble  house  where  each  individual  would  not  cock  his 
hat  an  inch  higher,  if  they  could  boast  of  such  a  left-handed 
alliance  with  the  Grand  Monarque." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  rushed  through  the  mind  of 
Charles,  at  his  first  quitting  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  and. 
plunging  into  the  forest  that  surrounded  it.  His  profligate 
logic,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  his  natural  disposition, 
nor  received  without  scruple  by  his  sound  understanding.  It 
was  a  train  of  reasoning  which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  from 
his  too  dose  intimacy  with  the  witty  and  profligate  youth  of 
quality  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded.  It  arose  from  the 
evil  communication  with  Villiers,  Wilmot,  Sedley,  and  others, 
whose  genius  was  destined  to  corrupt  that  age,  and  the  Monarch 

*  This  melancholy  story  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Ouardian,  An  intrigue 
of  Lord  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal 
duel  [which  took  place  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  August  1613]. 
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on  whom  its  character  afterwards  came  so  much  to  depend. 
Such  men,  bred  amidst  the  license  of  civU  war,  and  without  ex- 
periencing that  curb  which  in  ordinary  times  the  authority  of 
parents  and  relations  imposes  upon  the  headlong  passions  of 
youth,  were  practised  in  every  species  of  vice,  and  could  recom- 
mend it  as  well  by  precept  as  by  example,  turning  into  pitiless 
ridicule  all  those  nobler  feelings  which  withhold  men  from  grati- 
fying lawless  passion.  The  events  of  the  King's  life  had  also 
favoured  his  reception  of  this  Epicurean  doctrine.  He  saw  him- 
self, with  the  highest  claims  to  sympathy  and  assistance,  coldly 
treated  by  the  Courts  which  he  visited,  rather  as  a  permitted 
suppliant,  than  an  exiled  Monarch.  He  beheld  his  own  rights 
and  claims  treated  with  scorn  and  indifference;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  hard-hearted  and  selfish 
course  of  dissipation,  which  promised  him  immediate  indulgence. 
If  this  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others, 
should  he  of  all  men  be  scrupulous  upon  the  subject,  since  he 
treated  others  only  as  the  world  treated  him ) 

But  although  the  foundations  of  this  unhappy  system  had 
been  laid,  the  Prince  was  not  at  this  early  period  so  fully 
devoted  to  it  as  he  was  found  to  have  become,  when  a  door  was 
unexpectedly  opened  for  his  restoration.  On  the  contrary, 
though  the  train  of  gay  reasoning  which  we  have  above  stated, 
as  if  it  had  found  vent  in  uttered  language,  did  certainly  arise 
in  his  mind,  as  that  which  would  have  been  suggested  by  his 
favourite  counsellors  on  such  occasions,  he  recollected  that  what 
might  be  passed  over  as  a  peccadillo  in  France  or  the  Nether- 
lands, or  turned  into  a  diverting  novel  or  pasquinade  by  the 
wits  of  his  own  wandering  Court,  was  likely  to  have  the  aspect 
of  horrid  ingratitude  and  infamous  treachery  among  the  Eng- 
lish gentry,  and  would  inflict  a  deep,  perhaps  an  incurable 
wound  upon  his  interest,  among  the  more  aged  and  respectable 
part  of  his  adherents.  Then  it  occurred  to  him — for  his  own 
interest  did  not  escape  him,  even  in  this  mode  of  considering 
the  subject — ^that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lees,  father  and 
son,  who  were  always  understood  to  be  at  least  sufficiently 
punctilious  on  the  score  of  honour ;  and  if  they  should  suspect 
such  an  afl^nt  as  his  imagination  had  conceived,  they  could 
be  at  no  loss  to  find  means  of  the  most  ample  revenge,  either 
by  their  own  hands,  or  by  those  of  the  ruling  faction. 

"  The  risk  of  re-opening  the  &tal  window  at  Whitehall,  and 
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renewing  the  tragedy  of  the  Man  in  the  Mask,  were  a  worse 
penalty,"  was  his  final  reflection,  "  than  the  old  stool  of  the 
Scottish  penance;  and  pretty  though  Alice  Lee  is,  I  cannot 
afford  to  intrigue  at  such  a  hazard.  So,  farewell,  pretty  maiden  ! 
unless,  as  sometimes  has  happened,  thou  hast  a  humour  to 
throw  thyself  at  thy  King's  feet,  and  then  I  am  too  magnani- 
mous to  refuse  thee  my  protection.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  the 
pale  day-cold  figure  of  the  old  man,  as  he  lay  last  night  ex- 
tended before  me,  and  imagine  the  fury  of  Albert  Lee  raging 
with  impatience,  his  hand  on  a  sword  which  only  his  loyalty 
prevents  him  from  plunging  into  his  soverei^'s  heart — ^nay, 
the  picture  is  too  horrible !  Charles  must  for  ever  change  his 
name  to  Joseph,  even  if  he  were  strongly  tempted ;  which  may 
Fortune  in  mercy  prohibit  1" 

To  speak  the  truth  of  a  prince,  more  unfortunate  in  his  early 
companions,  and  the  callousness  which  he  acquired  by  iiis 
juvenile  adventures  and  irregular  mode  of  life,  than  in  his 
natural  disposition,  Charles  came  the  more  readily  to  this  wise 
conclusion,  because  he  was  by  no  means  subject  to  those  violent 
and  engrossing  passions,  to  gratiiy  which  the  world  has  been 
thought  well  lost.  His  amours,  like  many  of  the  present  day, 
were  rather  matters  of  habit  and  fashion,  than  of  passion  and 
afiiBction;  and,  in  comparing  himself  in  this  respect  to  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  he  did  neither  his  ancestor  nor  himself 
perfect  justice.  He  was,  to  parody  the  words  of  a  bard,  him- 
self actuated  by  the  stormy  passions  whidi  an  intriguer  often 
only  stimulates, — 

None  of  those  who  loved  so  kindly, 
None  of  those  who  loved  so  blindly. 

An  amour  was  with  him  a  matter  of  amusement,  a  regular 
consequence,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  in  society.  He  was  not  at  the  trouble  to  practise 
seductive  arts,  because  he  had  seldom  found  occasion  to  make 
use  of  them ;  his  high  rank,  and  the  profligacy  of  part  of  t^e 
female  society  with  which  he  had  mingled,  rendering  them 
unnecessary.  Added  to  this,  he  had,  for  the  same  reason, 
seldom  been  crossed  by  the  obstinate  interference  of  relations, 
or  even  of  husbands,  who  had  generaUy  seemed  not  unwilling 
to  suffer  such  matters  to  take  their  course. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  his  total  looseness  of  principle,  and 
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systematic  disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  women,  and  the  honour  oi 
men,  as  connected  with  the  character  of  their  female  relatives, 
Charles  was  not  a  person  to  have  studiously  introduced  disgrace 
into  a  family,  where  a  conquest  might  have  been  violently  dis- 
puted, attained  with  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  general 
distress,  not  to  mention  the  excitation  of  all  fiercer  passions 
against  the  author  of  the  scandal. 

But  the  danger  of  the  King's  society  conslgted  in  his  being 
much  of  an  unbeliever  in  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  were 
likely  to  be  embittered  by  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
victim,  or  rendered  perilous  by  the  violent  resentment  of  her 
connections  or  relatives.  He  had  even  already  found  such 
things  treated  on  the  Continent  as  matters  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, subject  in  all  cases  where  a  man  of  high  influence  waa 
concerned,  to  an  easy  arrangement;  and  he  was  reaUy,  gene- 
rally speaking,  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  severe  virtue  in 
either  sex,  and  apt  to  consider  it  as  a  veil  assumed  by  prudeiy 
in  women,  and  hypocrisy  in  men,  to  extort  a  higher  reward  for 
their  compliance. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  character  of  his  disposition  to 
gallantry,  the  Wanderer  was  conducted,  by  the  walk  he  had 
chosen,  through  several  whimsical  turns,  until  at  last  it  brought 
him  under  the  windows  of  Victor  Lee*s  apartment,  where  he 
descried  Alice  watering  and  arranging  some  flowers  placed  on 
the  oriel  window,  which  was  easily  accessible  by  daylight, 
although  at  night  he  had  found  it  a  dangerous  attempt  to  scale 
it.  But  not  Alice  only,  her  father  also  showed  himself  near 
the  window,  and  beckoned  him  up.  The  family  party  seemed 
now  more  promising  than  before,  and  the  fugitive  Prince  was 
weary  of  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  his  conscience^ 
and  much  disposed  to  let  matters  go  as  chance  should  deter- 
mine. 

He  climbed  lightly  up  the  broken  ascent,  and  was  readily 
welcomed  by  the  old  knight,  who  held  activity  in  high  honour. 
Alice  also  seemed  glad  -to  see  the  lively  and  interesting  yoimg 
man;  and  by  her  presence,  and  the  unaffected  mirth  with 
which  she  ^oyed  his  sallies,  he  was  animated  to  display  those 
qualities  of  wit  and  humour,  which  nobody  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree. 

His  satire  delighted  the  old  gentleman,  who  laughed  till  his 
eyes  ran  over  as  he  heard  the  youth,  whose  claims  to  his  respect 
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he  little  dreamed  of,  amusing  him  with  BUCceBsive  imitations  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergymen,  of  the  proud  and  poor 
Hidalgo  of  the  North,  of  the  fierce  and  overweening  pride  and 
Celtic  dialect  of  the  mountain  chief,  of  the  slow  and  more 
pedantic  Lowlander,  with  all  of  which  his  residence  in  Scotland 
had  made  him  familiar.  Alice  also  laughed  and  applauded, 
amused  herself,  and  delighted  to  see  that  her  father  was  so ; 
and  the  whole  party  were  in  the  highest  glee,  when  Albert  Lee 
entered,  eager  to  find  Louis  Kemeguy,  and  to  lead  him  away 
to  a  private  colloquy  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  whose  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  wonderful  possession  of  information,  had  constituted  him 
their  master-pilot  in  those  difficult  times. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  their  conference.  The  information  obtained  was  so 
far  favourable,  that  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  had  no  intelli- 
gence  of  the  King's  route  towards  the  south,  and  remained 
persuaded  that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  Bristol,  as  had 
been  reported,  and  as  had  indeed  been  proposed;  but  the 
master  of  the  vessel  prepared  for  the  King's  passage  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  sailed  without  his  royal  fircdght.  His  departure, 
howevOT,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  served  to  make  the  belief  general,  that  the  King  had 
gone  off  along  with  him. 

But  though  this  was  cheering,  the  Doctor  had  more  unplea- 
sant tidings  from  the  sea-coast,  alleging  great  difficulties  in 
securing  a  vessel,  to  which  it  might  be  fit  to  commit  a  charge 
so  precious ;  and,  above  all,  requesting  his  M^esty  might  on 
no  account  venture  to  approach  the  shore,  until  he  should 
receive  advice  that  all  the  previous  arrangements  had  be^ 
completely  settled. 

No  one  was  able  to  suggest  a  safer  place  of  residence  than 
that  which  he  at  present  occupied.  Colonel  Everard  was  deemed 
certainly  not  personally  unfiriendly  to  the  King ;  and  Cromwell, 
as  was  supposed,  reposed  in  Everard  an  unbounded  confidence. 
The  interior  presented  numberless  hiding-places,  and  secref 
modes  of  exit,  known  to  no  one  but  the  ancient  residents  of 
the  Lodge — nay,  far  better  to  Bochecliffe  than  to  any  of  th^n ; 
as,  when  Rector  at  the  neighbouring  town,  his  piying  disposi- 
tion as  an  antiquary  had  induced  him  to  make  very  many 
researches  among  the  old  ruins — the  results  of  which  he  was 
believed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  kept  to  himself. 
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To  balance  these  conyeniences,  it  was  no  doubt  true,  that 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  still  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  would  be  ready  to  resume  their  authority  upon  the 
first  opportunity.  But  no  one  supposed  such  an  opportunity 
was  likely  to  occur ;  and  all  believed,  as  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well and  the  army  grew  more  and  more  predominant,  that  the 
disappointed  CommissionerB  would  attempt  nothing  in  contra- 
diction to  his  pleasure,  but  wait  with  patience  an  indemnifi- 
cation in  some  other  quarter  for  their  vacated  commissions. 
Report,  through  the  voice  of  Master  Joseph  Tomkins,  stated, 
that  they  had  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  retire  to  Oxford, 
and  were  making  preparations  accordingly.  This  promised  still 
fiirther  to  insure  the  security  of  Woodstock.  It  waa  therefore 
settled  that  the  King,  under  the  character  of  Louis  Eemeguy, 
should  remain  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge,  until  a  vessel  should  be 
procured  for  his  escape,  at  the  port  which  might  be  esteemed 
the  safest  and  most  convenient. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The  deadliest  snakes  are  those  which,  twined  'mongst  flowera, 
Blend  their  bright  colouring  with  the  varied  blossoms, 
Their  fierce  eyes  glittering  like  the  spangled  dew-drop ; 
In  all  so  like  what  nature  has  most  harmless, 
That  sportive  innocence,  which  dreads  no  danger, 
Is  poison'd  unawares. 

Old  Plat. 

Chablib  (we  must  now  give  him  his  own  name)  was  easily 
reconciled  to  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  residence  at 
Woodstock  advisable.  No  doubt  he  would  much  rather  have 
secured  his  safety  by  making  an  immediate  esci^  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  had  been  condemned  already  to  many  uncomfort- 
able lurking-places,  and  more  disagreeable  disguises,  as  well  as 
to  long  and  difficult  journeys,  during  which,  between  pragma- 
tical officers  of  justice  belonging  to  the  prevailing  party,  and 
parties  of  soldiers  whose  officers  usually  took  on  them  to  act  on 
their  own  warrant,  risk  of  discoveiy  had  more  than  once  become 
very  imminent  He  was  glad,  therefore,  of  comparative  repose^ 
and  of  comparative  safety. 
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Then  it  must  be  considered,  that  Charles  had  been  entirely 
reconciled  to  the  society  at  Woodstock,  since  he  had  become 
better  acquainted  with  it.  He  had  seen,  that,  to  interest  the 
beautiful  Alice,  and  procure  a  great  deal  of  her  company,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  submit  to  the  humours,  and  cultivate 
the  intimacy  of  the  old  cavalier,  her  father.  A  few  bouts  at 
fencing,  in  which  Charles  took  care  not  to  put  out  his  more  per- 
fect skill,  and  full  youthful  strength  and  activity — the  endurance 
of  a  few  scenes  from  Shakspeare,  which  the  knight  read  with 
more  zeal  than  taste — a  little  skill  in  music,  in  which  the  old 
man  had  been  a  proficient — the  deference  paid  to  a  few  old- 
fashioned  opinions,  at  which  Charles  laughed  in  his  sleeve — 
were  all  sufficient  to  gain  for  the  disguised  Prince  an  interest  in 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  to  conciliate  in  an  equal  degree  the  good-will 
of  his  lovely  daughter. 

Never  were  there  two  young  persons  who  could  be  said  to 
commence  this  species  of  intimacy  with  such  unequal  advan- 
tages. Charles  was  a  libertine  who,  if  he  did  not  in  cold  blood 
resolve  upon  prosecuting  his  passion  for  Alice  to  a  dishonour- 
able conclusion,  was  at  every  moment  liable  to  be  provoked  to 
attempt  the  strength  of  a  virtue,  in  which  he  was  no  believer. 
Then  Alice,  on  her  part,  hardly  knew  even  what  was  implied 
by  the  word  libertine  or  seducer.  Her  mother  had  died  early 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  and  she  had  been  bred 
up  chiefly  with  her  brother  and  cousin ;  so  that  she  had  an 
unfearing  and  unsuspicious  frankness  of  manner,  upon  which 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  or  unlikely  to  put  a  construction 
favourable  to  his  own  views.  Even  -AJice's  love  for  her  cousin 
— the  first  sensation  which  awakens  the  most  innocent  and 
simple  mind  to  feelings  of  shyness  and  restraint  toward/f  the 
male  sex  in  general — ^had  failed  to  excite  such  an  alarm  in  her 
bosom.  They  were  nearly  related ;  and  Everard,  though  young, 
was  several  years  her  elder,  and  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  an 
object  of  her  respect  as  well  as  of  her  afifection.  When  this 
early  and  childish  intimacy  ripened  into  youthl^  love,  con- 
fessed and  returned,  still  it  differed  in  some  shades  from  the 
passion  existing  between  lovers  originally  strangers  to  each 
other,  until  their  affections  have  been  united  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  courtship.  Their  love  was  fonder,  more  familiar, 
more  perfectly  confidential ;  purer,  too,  perhaps,  and  more  free 
from  starts  of  passionate  violence,  or  apprehensive  jealousy. 
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The  possibility  that  any  one  could  have  attempted  to  riyal 
£verard  in  her  affection,  was  a  circumstance  which  never  occur- 
red to  Alice;  and  that  this  singular  Scottish  lad,  whom  she 
laughed  with  on  account  of  his  humour,  and  laughed  at  for  his 
peculiarities,  should  be  an  object  of  danger  or  of  caution,  never 
once  entered  her  imagination.  The  sort  of  intimacy  to  which 
she  admitted  Kemeguy  was  the  same  to  which  she  would  have 
received  a  companion  of  her  own  sex,  whose  manners  she  did 
not  always  approve,  but  whose  society  she  found  always 
amusing. 

It  was  natural  that  the  freedom  of  Alice  Lee's  conduct,  which 
arose  from  the  most  perfect  indifference,  should  pass  for  some- 
thing approaching  to  encouragement  in  the  royal  gallant's 
apprehension,  and  that  any  resolutions  he  had  formed  against 
being  tempted  to  violate  the  hospitality  of  Woodstock,  should 
begin  to  totter,  as  opportunities  for  doing  so  became  more 
frequent. 

These  opportunities  were  favoured  by  Albert's  departure  from 
Woodstock  the  very  day  after  his  arrival.  It  had  been  agreed, 
in  frdl  council  with  Charles  and  Rochecliffe,  that  he  should  go 
to  visit  his  uncle  Everard  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and,  by  show- 
ing himself  there,  obviate  any  cause  of  suspicion  which  might 
arise  from  his  residence  at  Woodstock,  and  remove  any  pretext 
for  disturbing  his  father's  family  on  account  of  their  harbouring 
one  who  had  been  so  lately  in  aims.  He  had  also  undertaken, 
at  his  own  great  personal  risk,  to  visit  different  points  on  the 
sesrcoast,  and  ascertain  the  security  of  different  places  for  pro- 
viding shipping  for  the  King^  leaving  England. 

These  circumstances  were  alike  calculated  to  procure  the 
King's  safety,  and  facilitate  his  esci^  But  Alice  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  brother,  who  would  have  been 
her  most  watchful  guardian,  but  who  had  set  down  the  King's 
light  talk  upon  a  former  occasion  to  the  gaiety  of  his  humour, 
and  would  have  thought  he  had  done  his  sovereign  great  in- 
justice, had  he  seriously  suspected  him  of  suoh  a  breach  of 
hospitality  as  a  dishonourable  pursuit  of  Alice  would  have 
implied. 

There  were,  however,  two  of  the  household  at  Woodstock, 
who  appeared  not  so  entirely  reconciled  with  Louis  Kemeguy 
or  his  purposes.  The  one  was  Bevis,  who  seemed,  from  their 
first  unfriendly  rencontre,  to  have  kept  up  a  pique  against  their 
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new  gaest,  which  no  advancee  on  the  part  of  Charles  were  able 
to  soften.  If  the  page  was  by  chance  left  alone  with  his  yoong 
mistress,  BeviB  chose  always  to  be  of  the  party ;  came  dose  \^ 
Alice's  chair,  and  growled  audibly  when  the  galknt  drew  near 
her.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  disguised  Prince,  "  that  your  Bevis 
is  not  a  bull-dog,  that  we  might  dub  him  a  roundhead  at  once — 
He  is  too  handsome,  too  noble,  too  aristocratic,  to  nourish  those 
inhospitable  prejudices  against  a  poor  houseless  cavalier.  I  am 
convinced  the  spirit  of  Pym  or  Hampden  has  transmigrated  into 
the  rogue,  and  continues  to  demonstrate  his  hatred  against  royalty 
and  all  its  adherents." 

Alice  would  then  reply,  that  Bevis  was  loyal  in  woid  and 
deed,  and  only  partook  her  father's  prejudices  against  the  Soots, 
which,  she  could  not  but  acknowledge,  were  tolerably  strong. 

^'  Nay,  then,"  said  the  supposed  Louis,  "  I  must  find  some 
other  reason,  for  I  cannot  allow  Sir  Bevis's  resentment  to  rest 
upon  national  antipathy.  So  we  will  suppose  that  some  gallant 
cavalier,  who  wended  to  the  wars  and  never  returned,  has 
adopted  this  shape  to  look  back  upon  the  haunts  he  left  so 
unwillingly,  and  is  jealous  at  seeing  even  poor  Louis  Eem^guy 
drawing  near  to  the  lady  of  his  lost  affections." — He  approached 
her  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  Bevis  gave  one  of  his  deep  growls. 

''  In  that  case  you  had  best  keep  your  distance,"  said  Alice, 
laughing,  "  for  the  bite  of  a  dog,  possessed  by  the  ghost  of  a 
jealous  lover  cannot  be  veiy  safe."  And  the  King  carried  on 
the  dialogue  in  the  same  strain — which,  while  it  led  Alice  to 
apprehend  nothing  more  serious  than  the  apish  gallantry  of  a 
fantastic  boy,  certainly  induced  the  supposed  Louis  Eemegny 
to  think  that  he  had  made  one  of  those  conquests  which  often 
and  easily  fall  to  the  share  of  sovereigns.  Notwithstanding 
the  acuteness  of  his  apprehension,  he  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
that  the  Royal  Road  to  female  favour  is  only  open  to  monarchs 
when  they  travel  in  grand  costume,  and  that  when  th^  woo 
incognito,  their  path  of  courtship  is  liable  to  the  same  windings 
and  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  course  of  private  individuals. 

There  was,  besides  Bevis,  another  member  of  the  family,  who 
kept  a  look-out  upon  Louis  Eemeguy,  and  with  no  friendly  eye. 
Phoebe  Mayflower,  though  her  experience  extended  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  village,  yet  knew  the  world  much  better  than 
her  mistress,  and  besides  die  was  five  yean  older.  More  know* 
Ing,  she  was  more  suspicions.     She  thought  that  odd-looking 
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Scotch  boy  made  more  up  to  her  jotmg  migtress  than  was  proper 
for  his  condition  of  life ;  and,  moreover,  that  Alice  gave  him  a 
little  more  encouragement  than  Parthenia  would  have  afforded 
to  any  such  Jack-a-dandy,  in  the  absence  of  Argalus — for  the 
volume  treating  of  the  loves  of  these  celebrated  Arcadians  was 
then  the  favourite  study  of  swains  and  damsels  throughout  merry 
England.  Entertaining  such  suspicions,  Phoebe  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  conduct  herself  on  the  occasion,  and  yet  resolved  she  would 
not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  the  course  of  Colonel  Eveiard's 
true  love  being  obstructed,  without  attempting  a  remedy.  She 
had  a  peculiar  favour  for  Markham  hersdf ;  and,  moreover,  he 
was,  according  to  her  phrase,  as  handsome  and  personable  a 
young  man  as  was  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  this  Scottish  scarecrow 
was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  him  than  chalk  was  to  cheese. 
And  yet  she  allowed  that  Master  Gimigy  had  a  wonderfully 
well-oiled  tongue,  and  that  such  gallants  were  not  to  be  despised. 
What  was  to  be  done  f — she  had  no  facts  to  offer,  only  vague 
suspicion ;  and  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her  mistress,  whose  kind- 
ness, great  as  it  was,  did  not,  nevertheless,  encourage  familiarity. 

She  sounded  Joceline ;  but  he  was,  she  knew  not  why,  so 
deeply  interested  about  this  unlucky  lad,  and  held  his  import- 
ance so  high,  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  him.  To 
speak  to  the  old  knight,  would  have  been  to  raise  a  general 
tempest  The  worthy  chaplain,  who  was,  at  Woodstock,  grand 
referee  on  all  disputed  matters,  would  have  been  the  damsel's 
most  natural  resource,  for  he  was  peaceful  as  well  as  moral  by 
profession,  and  politic  by  practice.  But  it  happened  he  had 
given  Phoebe  unintentional  offence  by  speaking  of  her  under  the 
classical  epithet  of  Rustica  Fidele^  the  which  epithet,  as  she  un- 
derstood it  not,  she  held  herself  bound  to  resent  as  contumelious, 
and,  declaring  she  was  not  fonder  of  Sk  fiddle  than  other  folk,  had 
ever  since  shunned  all  intercourse  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe  which 
she  could  easily  avoid. 

Master  Tomkins  was  always  coming  and  going  about  the 
house  under  various  pretexts ;  but  he  was  a  roundhead,  and 
she  was  too  true  to  the  cavaliers  to  introduce  any  of  the  enemy 
as  parties  to  their  internal  discords ;  besides,  he  had  talked  to 
Phoebe  herself  in  a  manner  which  induced  her  to  decline  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  familiarity  with  him.  Lastly,  Gavaliero 
Wildrake  might  have  been  consulted  ;  but  Phoebe  had  her  o^ 
for  saying,  as  she  did  with  some  emphasis,  that  Oava^ 
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liero  Wildrake  was  an  impadent  London  lake.  At  length  she 
resolved  to  communicate  her  Buapicions  to  the  party  having 
moet  interest  in  verifying  or  confdting  them. 

''I'll  let  Master  Markham  Everard  know,  that  there  is  a 
wasp  buzzing  about  his  honey-comb/'  said  Phoebe;  ''and, 
moreover,  that  I  know  that  this  young  Scotch  Sct4)egTaoe 
shifted  himself  out  of  a  woman's  into  a  man's  dress  at  Goody 
Green's,  and  gave  Goody  Green's  Dolly  a  gold  piece  to  say 
nothing  about  it ;  and  no  more  she  did  to  any  one  but  me,  and 
she  knows  best  herself  whether  she  gave  change  for  the  gold  or 
not — ^but  Master  Louis  is  a  saucy  jackan^)es,  and  like  enough 
to  ask  it" 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  while  matters  continued  in  this 
condition — the  disguised  Prince  sometimes  thinking  on  the 
intrigue  which  Fortune  seemed  to  have  thrown  in  his  way  for 
his  amusement,  and  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as 
occurred  to  increase  his  intimacy  with  Alice  Lee;  but  much 
oftener  harassing  Dr.  Rochediffe  with  questions  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  which  the  good  man  finding  himself  unable 
to  answer,  secured  his  leisure  against  royal  importunity,  by 
retreating  into  the  various  unexplored  recesses  of  the  Lodge, 
known  perhaps  only  to  himself,  who  had  been  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years  employed  in  writing  the  Wonders  of  Woodstock. 

It  chanced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  some  trifling  circumstance 
had  caUed  the  knight  abroad ;  and  he  had  left  the  young  Scots- 
man, now  familiar  in  the  &mily,  along  with  Alice,  in  the  par- 
lour of  Victor  Lee.  Thus  situated,  he  thought  the  time  not 
unpropitious  for  entering  upon  a  strain  of  gallantry,  of  a.kind 
which  might  be  called  experimental,  such  as  is  practised  by 
the  Croats  in  skirmishing,  when  they  keep  bridle  in  hand, 
ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  canter  off  without  coming  to 
dose  quarters,  as  circumstances  may  recommend.  After  using 
for  nearly  ten  minutes  a  sort  of  metaphysical  jargon,  which 
might,  according  to  Alice's  pleasure,  have  been  interpreted 
either  into  gallantry,  or  the  language  of  serious  pretension,  and 
when  he  supposed  her  engaged  in  fathoming  his  meaning,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  by  a  single  and  brief  question, 
that  he  had  been  totally  unattended  to,  and  that  Alice  was 
thinking  on  anything  at  the  moment  rather  than  the  sense  of 
what  he  had  been  saying.  She  asked  bim  if  he  could  tell  what 
it  was  o'clock,  and  this  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity  oonoera 
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ing  the  lapse  of  time,  which  put  coquetry  wholly  out  of  the 
question. 

"I  will  go  look  at  the  sun-dial,  Mistress  Alice/'  said  the 
gallant,  rising  and  colouring,  through  a  sense  of  the  contempt 
with  which  he  thought  himself  treated. 

**  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,  Master  Eemeguy,"  said  Alice, 
without  the  least  consciousness  of  the  indignation  she  had 
excited. 

Master  Louis  Eemeguy  left  the  room  accordingly,  not,  how- 
ever, to  procure  the  information  required,  but  to  vent  his  anger 
and  mortification,  and  to  swear,  with  more  serious  purpose  than 
he  had  dared  to  do  before,  that  Alice  should  rue  her  insolence. 
€k)od-natured  as  he  was,  he  was  still  a  prince,  imaccustomed  to 
contradiction,  far  less  to  contempt,  and  his  self-pride  felt,  for 
the  moment,  wounded  to  the  quick.  With  a  hasty  step  he 
plunged  into  the  Chase,  only  remembering  his  own  safety  so  for 
as  to  choose  the  deeper  and  sequestered  avenues,  where,  walking 
on  with  the  speedy  and  active  step  which  his  recovery  from 
fatigue  now  permitted  him  to  exercise  according  to  his  wont, 
he  solaced  his  angry  purposes,  by  devising  schemes  of  revenge 
on  the  insolent  country  coquette,  from  which  no  consideration 
of  hospitality  was  in  future  to  have  weight  enough  to  save  her. 

The  irritated  gallant  passed 

"  The  dial-stone,  aged  and  green," 

without  deigning  to  ask  it  a  single  question ;  nor  could  it  have 
satisfied  his  curiosity  if  he  had,  for  no  sun  happened  to  shine  at 
the  moment.  He  then  hastened  forward,  muffling  himself  in 
his  cloak,  and  assuming  a  stooping  and  slouching  gait,  which 
diminished  his  apparent  height.  He  was  soon  involved  in  the 
deep  and  dim  alleys  of  the  wood,  into  which  he  had  insensibly 
plunged  himself,  and  was  traversing  it  at  a  great  rate,  without 
having  any  distinct  idea  in  what  direction  he  was  going,  when 
suddenly  his  course  was  arrested,  first  by  a  loud  hollo,  and  then 
by  a  summons  to  stand,  accompanied  by  what  seemed  still 
more  startling  and  extraordinary,  the  touch  of  a  cane  upon  his 
shoulder,  imposed  in  a  good-humoured  but  somewhat  imperious 
manner. 

There  were  few  symptoms  of  recognition  which  would  have 
been  welcome  at  this  moment ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son who  had  thus  arrested  his  coiurse,  was  least  of  all  that  he 
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oould  have  anticipated  as  timely  or  agreeable.  When  he  tamed, 
on  receiving  the  signal,  he  beheld  himself  dose  to  a  young 
man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  well  made  in  joint  and  limb,  but 
the  gravity  of  whose  apparel,  aJthou^  handsome  and  gentleman- 
like, and  a  sort  of  precision  in  his  habit,  from  the  cleanness  and 
stiffiiess  of  his  band  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  Spanish-leather 
shoes,  bespoke  a  love  of  order  which  was  foreign  to  the  im- 
poverished and  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  proper  to  the  habits 
of  those  of  the  victorious  party,  who  could  afford  to  dress  them- 
selves handsomely ;  and  whose  rule— that  is,  such  as  regarded 
the  higher  and  more  respectable  classes— eigoined  decency  and 
sobriety  of  garb  and  deportment  There  was  yet  another 
weight  against  the  Prince  in  the  scale,  and  one  still  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  inequality  in  the  comparison,  under  which  he 
seemed  to  labour.  There  was  strength  in  the  muscular  form 
of  the  stranger  who  had  brought  him  to  this  involuntary  pariey, 
authority  and  determination  in  his  brow,  a  long  rapier  on  the 
left,  and  a  poniard  or  dagger  on  the  right  side  of  his  belt,  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  it,  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  give  the  unknown  the  advantage  (Louis  Eemoguy  having 
DO  weapon  but  his  sword),  even  had  his  personal  strength 
approached  nearer  than  it  did  to  that  of  the  person  by  whom 
he  was  thus  suddenly  stopped. 

Bitterly  regretting  the  thoughtless  fit  of  passion  that  brought 
him  into  his  present  situation,  but  especially  the  want  of  the 
pistols  he  had  left  behind,  and  which  do  so  much  to  place 
bodily  strength  and  weakness  upon  an  equal  footing,  diaries 
yet  availed  himself  of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  in 
which  few  of  his  unfortunate  family  had  for  centuries  been 
deficient.  He  stood  firm  and  without  motion,  his  doak  still 
wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  to  give  time  for  ex- 
planation, in  case  he  was  mistaken  for  some  other  person. 

This  coolness  produced  its  effect ;  for  the  other  party  said, 
with  doubt  and  surprise  on  his  pwi;,  "Joceline  Joliffe,  is  it 
not? — if  I  know  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  I  should  at  least  know  my 
own  cloak." 

"  I  am  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  as  you  may  see,  sir,"  said  Eer- 
neguy,  calmly,  drawing  himself  erect  to  show  the  difference  of 
size,  and  dropping  the  cloak  from  his  face  and  person. 

'^  Indeed !"  replied  the  stranger  in  surprise ;  "  then,  Six 
Unknown,  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  having  used  my  cane 
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m  intimating  that  I  wished  you  to  stop.  From  that  dress, 
which  I  certainly  recognise  for  my  own,  I  concluded  you  must 
be  Joceline,  in  whose  custody  I  had  left  my  habit  at  the 
Lodge." 

"  K  it  had  been  Joceline,  sir,"  replied  the  supposed  Eeme- 
guy,  with  perfect  composure,  "  methinks  you  should  not  have 
struck  so  hard." 

The  other  party  was  obviously  confused  by  the  steady  calm- 
ness with  which  he  was  encountered.  The  sense  of  politeness 
dictated,  in  the  first  place,  an  apology  for  a  mistake,  when  he 
thought  he  had  been  tolerably  certain  of  the  person.  Master 
Eemeguy  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be  punctilious ;  he  bowed 
gravely,  as  indicating  his  acceptance  of  tiie  excuse  offered,  then 
turned,  and  walked,  as  he  conceived,  towards  the  Lodge; 
though  he  had  traversed  the  woods,  which  were  cut  with  vari- 
ous alleys  in  different  directions,  too  hastily  to  be  certain  of 
the  real  course  which  he  wished  to  pursue. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  this  did  not  get  him 
rid  of  the  companion  whom  he  had  thus  involuntarily  acquired. 
Walked  he  slow,  walked  he  fast,  his  friend  in  the  gented  but 
puritanic  habit,  strong  in  person,  and  well  armed,  as  we  have 
described  him,  seemed  determined  to  keep  him  company,  and, 
without  attempting  to  join,  or  enter  into  conversation,  never 
suffered  him  to  outstrip  his  surveillance  for  more  than  two  or 
three  yards.  The  Wanderer  mended  his  pace ;  but,  although 
he  was  then,  in  his  youth,  as  afterwards  in  his  riper  age,  one 
of  the  best  walkers  in  Britain,  the  stranger,  without  advancing 
his  pace  to  a  run,  kept  fully  equal  to  him,  and  his  persecution 
became  so  dose  and  constant,  and  inevitable,  that  the  pride 
and  fear  of  Charles  were  both  alarmed,  and  he  began  to  think 
that,  whatever  the  danger  might  be  of  a  single-handed  rencontre, 
he  would  nevertheless  have  a  better  bargain  of  this  tall  satellite 
if  they  settled  the  debate  betwixt  them  in  the  forest,  than  if 
they  drew  near  any  place  of  habitation,  where  the  man  in 
authority  was  likely  to  find  friends  and  concurrents. 

Betwixt  anxiety,  therefore,  vexation,  and  anger,  Charles  faced 
suddenly  round  on  his  pursuer,  as  they  reached  a  small  narrow 
glade,  which  led  to  the  little  meadow  over  which  presided  the 
King's  Oak,  the  ragged  and  scathed  branches  and  gigantic 
trunk  of  which  formed  a  vista  to  the  little  wild  avenue. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  pursuer,  "  you  have  already  been  guilty 
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of  one  piece  of  impertinence  towards  me.  You  have  apologised ; 
and  knowing  no  reason  why  you  should  distinguish  me  as  an 
object  of  incivility,  I  have  accepted  your  excuse  without  scruple. 
Is  there  anything  remains  to  be  settled  betwixt  us,  which 
causes  you  to  follow  me  in  this  manner  1  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  explanation  or  satisfaction,  as  the  case 
may  admit  of.  I  think  you  can  owe  me  no  malice ;  for  I  never 
saw  you  before  to  my  knowledge.  If  you  can  give  any  good 
reason  for  asking  it,  I  am  willing  to  render  you  personal  satis- 
faction. If  your  purpose  is  merely  impertinent  curiosity,  I  let 
you  know  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  dogged  in  my 
private  walks  by  any  one." 

"  When  I  recognise  my  own  cloak  on  another  man's  shouldera," 
replied  the  stranger,  dryly,  "  methinks  I  have  a  natural  right 
to  follow  and  see  what  becomes  of  it ;  for  know,  sir,  though  I 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  wearer,  yet  I  am  confident  I  had 
as  good  a  right  to  stretch  my  cane  across  the  cloak  you  are 
muffled  in,  as  ever  had  any  one  to  brush  his  own  garm^ts. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  friends,  I  must  ask,  for  instance,  how 
you  came  by  that  cloak,  and  where  you  are  going  with  it  ?  I 
shall  otherwise  make  bold  to  stop  you,  as  one  who  has  suffioifint 
commission  to  do  so." 

"Oh,  imhappy  cloak,"  thought  the  Wanderer,  "ay,  and 
thrice  unhappy  the  idle  fancy  that  sent  me  here  with  it  wrapped 
around  my  nose,  to  pick  quarrels  and  attract  obeervatioij,  when 
quiet  and  secrecy  were  peculiarly  essential  to  my  safety ! " 

"  K  you  will  allow  me  to  guess,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger, 
who  was  no  other  than  Markham  Everard,  "I  will  convince 
you  that  you  are  better  known  than  you  think  for." 

"  Now,  Heaven  forbid ! "  prayed  the  party  addressed,  in 
silence,  but  with  as  much  devotion  as  ever  he  applied  to  a  prayer 
in  his  life.  Yet  even  in  this  moment  of  extreme  urgency  his 
courage  and  composure  did  not  fail;  and  he  recollected  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  seem  startled,  and  to 
answer  so  as,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  dangerous  companion  with 
whom  he  had  met,  to  confess  the  extent  of  his  actual  know- 
ledge or  suspicions  concerning  him. 

"  If  you  know  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  are  a  gentleman,  as 
your  appearance  promises,  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  _,  to  discover 
to  what  accident  you  must  attribute  my  wearing  these  dothu^ 
which  you  say  are  yours." 
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''Oh,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  his  wrath  in  no  sort 
turned  away  by  the  mildness  of  the  stranger's  answer — ''  we 
have  learned  our  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  we  know  for  what 
purposes  young  men  of  quality  travel  in  disguise — we  know 
that  even  femaJe  attire  is  resorted  to  on  certain  occasions — ^We 
have  heard  of  Yertumnus  and  Pomona." 

The  Monarch,  as  he  weighed  these  words,  again  uttered  a 
devout  prayer,  that  this  ill-looking  afifair  might  have  no  deeper 
root  than  the  jealousy  of  somef  admirer  of  Alice  Lee,  promising 
to  himself,  that,  devotee  as  he  was  to  the  fair  sex,  he  would 
make  no  scruple  of  renouncing  the  f&irest  of  Eve's  daughters  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 

''  Sir,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  have  no 
objection  to  tell  you,  as  such,  that  I  also  am  of  that  class." 

"  Or  somewhat  higher,  perhaps  1 "  said  Everard. 

"  A  g^tleman,"  replied  Chsu*les,  "  is  a  term  which  compre- 
hends all  ranks  entitled  to  armorial  bearings — ^A  duke,  a  lord, 
a  prince,  is  no  more  than  a  gentleman ;  and  if  in  misfortune, 
as  I  am,  he  may  be  glad  if  that  general  term  of  courtesy  is 
allowed  him." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Everard,  ''  I  have  no  purpose  to  entrap  you  to 
any  admowledgment  fatal  to  your  own  st^ety, — nor  do  I  hold 
it  my  business  to  be  active  in  the  arrest  of  private  individuals, 
whose  perverted  sense  of  national  duty  may  have  led  them  into 
errors,  rather  to  be  pitied  than  punished  by  candid  men.  But 
if  those  who  have  brought  civil  war  and  disturbance  into  their 
native  country,  proceed  to  carry  dishonour  and  disgrace  into 
the  bosom  of  fieunilies — ^if  they  attempt  to  cariy  on  their  private 
debaucheries  to  the  injury  of  the  hospitable  roofis  which  afford 
them  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  their  public  crimes,  do 
you  think,  my  lord,  that  we  shall  bear  it  with  patience  ? " 

"If  it  is  your  purpose  to  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  speak  it  out  at  once  like  a  gentleman.  You  have  the  advan- 
tage, no  doubt,  of  arms ;  but  it  is  not  that  odds  which  wiU 
induce  me  to  fly  from  a  single  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  disposed  to  hear  reason,  I  tell  you  in  caUn  words,  that 
I  neither  suspect  the  offence  to  which  yon  allude,  nor  compre- 
hend why  you  give  me  the  title  of  my  Lord." 

"You  deny,  then,  being  the  Lord  Wilmotl"  said  Everard. 

"  I  may  do  so  most  safely,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Perhaps  you  rather  style  yourself  Earl  of  Rochester?   We 
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heard  that  the  ifisuing  of  some  such  patent  by  the  Emg  of 
Scots  was  a  step  which  your  ambition  proposed. 

"  Neither  lord  nor  earl  am  I,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  Christian 
soul  to  be  saved.     My  name  is  " 

"  Do  not  degrade  yourself  by  unnecessary  falsehood,  my  lord ; 
and  that  to  a  single  man,  who,  I  promise  you,  will  not  invoke 
public  justice  to  assist  his  own  good  sword,  should  he  see  cause 
to  use  it  Can  you  look  at  that  ring,  and  deaj  that  yon  are 
LordWilmotl" 

He  handed  to  the  disguised  Prince  a  ring  which  he  took 
from  his  purse,  and  his  opponent  instantly  knew  it  for  the 
same  he  had  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher  at  the  fountain, 
obeying  only,  though  imprudently,  the  gallantry  of  the  moment, 
in  giving  a  pretty  gem  to  a  handsome  girl,  whom  he  had 
accidentally  frightened. 

**  I  know  the  ring,"  he  said ;  **  it  has  been  in  my  possession. 
How  it  should  prove  me  to  be  Lord  Wilmot,  I  cannot  conceive ; 
and  beg  to  say,  it  bears  false  witness  against  me." 

"Tou  shall  see  the  evidence,"  answered  Everard;  and,  re- 
suming the  ring,  he  pressed  a  spring  ingeniously  contrived  in 
the  collet  of  the  setting,  on  which  the  stone  flew  back,  and 
showed  within  it  the  cipher  of  Lord  Wilmot  beautifully  en- 
graved in  miniature,  with  a  coronet. — "  What  say  you  now,  sir  t" 

*^  That  probabilities  are  no  proo&,"  said  the  Prince ; ''  there 
is  nothing  here  save  what  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  I  am 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
and  made  prisoner  at  Worcester  fight  When  he  took  leave, 
and  bid  me  fly,  he  gave  me  the  few  valuables  he  possessed,  and 
that  among  others.  I  have  heard  him  talk  of  having  changed 
rings  with  Lord  Wilmot,  on  some  occasion  in  Scotland,  but  I 
never  knew  the  trick  of  the  gem  which  you  have  shown  me." 

Li  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  Charles  spoke  very  truly ; 
nor  would  he  have  parted  with  it  in  the  way  he  did,  had  he 
suspected  it  would  be  easily  recognised.  He  proceeded  after  a 
minute's  pause : — "  Once  more,  sir — I  have  told  you  much  that 
concerns  my  safety — ^if  you  are  generous,  you  will  let  me  pass, 
and  I  may  do  you  on  some  future  day  as  good  service.  If  you 
mean  to  arrest  me,  you  must  do  so  here,  and  at  your  own  peril, 
for  I  will  neither  walk  &rther  your  way,  nor  permit  you  to  dog 
me  on  mine.  K  you  let  me  pass,  I  will  thank  you ;  if  not^ 
take  to  your  weapon." 
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"Young  gentieman,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "whether  you 
be  actually  the  gay  young  nobleman  for  whom  I  took  you,  you 
have  made  me  uncertain ;  but,  intimate  as  you  say  your  family 
has  been  with  him,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  are  proficient 
in  the  school  of  debauchery  of  which  Wilmot  and  Villiers  are 
professors,  and  their  hopeful  Master  a  graduated  student. 
Your  conduct  at  Woodstock,  where  you  have  rewarded  the 
hospitality  of  the  £Etmily  by  meditating  the  most  deadly  wound 
to  their  honour,  has  proved  you  too  apt  a  scholar  in  such  an 
academy.  I  intended  only  to  warn  you  on  this  subject — ^it  will 
be  your  own  fault  if  I  add  chastisement  to  admonition." 

"  Warn  me,  sir  1 "  said  the  Prince,  indignantly,  "  and  chas- 
tisement !  This  is  presuming  more  on  my  patience  than  is  con- 
sistent with  your  own  safety — Draw,  sir." — So  saying,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  My  religion,"  said  Everard,  "  forbids  me  to  be  rash  in  shed- 
ding blood — Go  home,  sir — be  wise — consult  the  dictates  of 
honour  as  well  as  prudence.  Respect  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Lee,  and  know  there  is  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  by  whom  your 
motions  will  be  called  to  severe  account." 

"  Aha ! "  said  the  Prince,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  I  see  the 
whole  matter  now — we  have  our  roundheaded  Colonel,  our 
puritan  cousin,  before  us — the  man  of  texts  and  morals,  whom 
Alice  Lee  laughs  at  so  heartily.  If  your  religion,  sir,  prevents 
you  from  giving  satisfaction,  it  should  prevent  you  from  offering 
insult  to  a  person  of  honour." 

The  passions  of  both  were  now  fully  up — ^they  drew  mutually, 
and  b^;an  to  fight,  the  Colonel  relinquishing  the  advantage  he 
could  have  obtained  by  the  use  of  his  firearms.  A  thrust  of 
the  arm,  or  a  slip  of  the  foot,  might,  at  the  moment,  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  Britain,  when  the  arrival  of  a  third 
pariy  broke  off  the  combat. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Stay — for  the  King  has  thrown  his  warder  down. 

RiCHABD  n. 

The  combatants  whom  we  left  engaged  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  made  mutual  passes  at  each  other  with  apparently  equal 
skill  and  courage.  Charles  had  been  too  often  in  action,  and  too 
long  a  party  as  well  as  a  yictim  to  dvil  war,  to  find  anything 
new  or  surprising  in  being  obliged  to  defend  himself  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  Everard  had  been  distinguished,  as  well  for  his 
personal  bravery,  as  for  the  other  properties  of  a  commander. 
But  the  arrival  of  a  third  party  prevented  the  tragic  conclusion 
of  a  combat,  in  which  the  success  of  either  party  must  have 
given  him  much  cause  for  regretting  his  victory. 

It  was  the  old  knight  himself,  who  arrived,  mounted  upon  a 
forest  pony,  for  the  war  and  sequestration  had  left  him  no  steed 
of  a  more  dignified  description.  He  thrust  himself  between 
the  combatants,  and  commanded  them  on  their  lives  to  hold. 
So  soon  as  a  glance  fix>m  one  to  the  other  had  ascertained  to 
him  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  demanded,  "  Whether  the 
devils  of  Woodstock,  whom  folk  talked  about,  had  got  possession 
of  them  both,  that  they  were  tilting  at  each  other  within  the 
verge  of  the  royal  liberties  ?  Let  me  tell  both  of  you,"  he  said, 
*'  that  while  old  Henry  Lee  is  at  Woodstock,  the  immunities  of 
the  Park  shall  be  maintained  as  much  as  if  the  Ejng  were  stOl 
on  the  throne.  None  shall  fight  duellos  here,  excepting  the 
stags  in  their  season.  Put  up,  both  of  you,  or  I  shall  lug  out 
as  thirdsman,  and  prove  perhaps  the  worst  devil  of  the  three  1 — 
As  Willi 


'  I'n  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-irons, 
That  you  shaU  think  the  devil  has  come  from  helL* " 

The  combatants  desisted  fix)m  their  encounter,  but  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other  sullenly,  as  men  do  in  such  a  situation,  each 
unwilling  to  seem  to  desire  peace  more  than  the  other,  and  averse 
therefore  to  be  the  first  to  sheathe  his  sword. 

I'  Return  your  weapons,  gentlemen,  upon  the  spot,''  said  the 
knight  yet  more  peremptorily,  "one  and  bo^  of  you,  or  you 
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will  have  something  to  do  with  me,  I  promise  you.  Tou  may 
be  thankM  times  are  changed.  I  have  known  them  such,  that 
your  insolence  might  have  cost  each  of  you  your  right  hajid,  if 
not  redeemed  with  a  round  sum  of  money.  Nephew^  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  alienate  me  for  ever,  I  command  you  to  put  up. — 
Master  Eemoguy,  you  are  my  guest.  I  request  of  you  not  to  do 
me  the  insult  of  remaining  with  your  sword  drawn  where  it  is  my 
duty  to  see  peace  obeeryed.'' 

"  I  obey  you,  Sir  Henry/'  said  the  King,  sheathing  his  rapier 
— **  I  hardly  indeed  know  wherefore  I  was  assaulted  by  this 
gentleman.  I  assure  you,  none  respects  the  King's  person  or 
privileges  more  than  myself — ^though  the  devotion  is  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.'' 

"  We  may  find  a  place  to  meet,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  where 
neither  the  royal  person  nor  privileges  can  be  offended." 

''  Faith,  very  hardly,  sir,"  said  Charles,  unable  to  suppress  the 
rising  jest — ''  I  mean,  the  King  has  so  few  followers,  that  the 
loss  of  the  least  of  them  might  be  some  small  damage  to  him ; 
but,  risking  all  that,  I  will  meet  you  wherever  there  is  fair 
field  for  a  poor  cavalier  to  get  off  in  safety,  if  he  has  the  luck  in 
fight." 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  first  idea  had  been  fixed  upon  the  insult 
offered  to  the  royal  demesne ;  he  now  began  to  turn  them  to- 
wards the  safety  of  his  kinsman,  and  of  the  young  royalist,  as 
he  deemed  him.  ''  (Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  must  insist  on  this 
business  being  put  to  a  final  end.  Nephew  Markham,  is  this 
your  return  for  my  condescension  in  coming  back  to  Woodstock 
on  your  warrant,  that  you  should  take  an  opportunity  to  cut  the 
throat  of  my  guest  1 " 

"  If  you  knew  his  purpose  as  well  as  I  do," — said  Markham, 
and  then  paused,  conscious  that  he  might  only  incense  his  uncle 
without  convincing  him,  as  anything  he  might  say  of  Kemeguy's 
addresses  to  Alice  was  likely  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  j^ous 
suspicions — ^he  looked  on  the  ground,  therefore,  and  was  silent 

"  And  you.  Master  Kemeguy,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  can  you  give 
me  any  reason  why  you  seek  to  take  the  life  of  this  young  man, 
in  whom,  though  uiiappily  foi^etful  of  his  loyalty  and  duty,  I 
must  yet  take  some  interest,  as  my  nephew  by  afl^ty  ? " 

"  I  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  enjoyed  that  honour,  which 
certainly  would  have  protected  him  from  my  sword,"  answered 
Kemeguy.     '^  But  the  quarrel  is  his ;  nor  can  I  tell  any  reason 
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why  he  fixed  it  upon  me,  unless  it  were  the  difference  of  our 
political  opinions." 

"  You  know  the  contrary,"  said  Everard ;  "  you  know  that 
I  told  you  you  were  safe  from  me  as  a  fugitive  royalist — and 
your  last  words  showed  you  were  at  no  loss  to  guess  my  con- 
nection with  Sir  Henry.  'That,  indeed,  is  of  little  consequence. 
I  should  debase  myself  did  I  use  the  relationship  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  you,  or  any  one." 

As  they  thus  disputed,  neither  choosing  to  approach  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel,  Sir  Henry  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
with  a  peace-making  countenance,  exclaiming — 

^  *  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ? 

I  think  you  both  hare  drunk  of  Circe's  cup.' 

Come,  my  young  masters,  allow  an  old  man  to  mediate  between 
you.  I  am  not  shortsighted  in  such  matters — The  mother  of 
mischief  is  no  bigger  than  a  gnat's  wing ;  and  I  have  known 
fifty  instances  in  my  own  day,  when,  as  Will  says — 

*  Gallants  have  been  confronted  hardily, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand,' 

in  which,  after  the  field  was  fought,  no  one  could  remember 
the  cause,  of  quarrel — Tush !  a  small  thing  will  do  it — the 
taking  of  the  wall — or  the  gentle  rub  of  the  shoulder  in  passing 
each  other,  or  a  hasty  word,  or  a  misconceived  gesture— Gome, 
forget  your  cause  of  quarrel,  be  what  it  will — you  have  had 
your  breathing,  and  though  you  put  up  your  rapiers  unblooded, 
that  was  no  default  of  yours,  but  by  command  of  your  elder, 
and  one  who  had  right  to  use  authority.  In  Malta,  where  the 
duello  is  punctiliously  well  understood,  the  persons  engaged  in 
a  single  combat  are  bound  to  halt  on  the  command  of  a  knight, 
or  priest,  or  lady,  and  the  quarrel  so  interrupted  is  held  as 
honourably  terminated,  and  may  not  be  revived. — Nephew, 
it  is,  I  think,  impossible  that  you  can  nourish  spleen  against 
this  young  gentleman  for  having  fought  for  his  king.  Hear 
my  honest  proposal,  Markham — ^You  know  I  bear  no  malice, 
though  I  have  some  reason  to  be  offended  with  you — Give  the 
young  man  your  hand  in  friendship,  and  we  will  back  to  the 
Lodge,  all  three  together,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sack  in  token  of 
reconciliation." 

Markham  Everard  found  himself  unable  to  resist  this  f^proacb 
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towards  kindnees  on  his  tmde's  part.  He  suspected  indeed,  what 
was  partly  the  truth,  that  it  was  not  entirely  from  reviving  good- 
will, but  also,  that  his  unde  thought,  by  such  attention,  to  se- 
cure his  neutrality  at  least  if  not  his  assistance,  for  the  safety 
of  the  fugitive  royalist.  He  was  sensible  that  he  was  placed  in 
an  awkward  predicament ;  and  that  he  might  incur  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  own  party,  for  holding  intercourse  even  with  a  near 
relation,  who  harboured  such  guests.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth  had  been  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  outweigh  whatever  envy  might  urge  on  that 
topic.  Indeed,  although  the  Civil  War  had  divided  families 
much,  and  in  many  various  ways,  yet  when  it  seemed  ended  by 
the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  the  rage  of  political  hatred  began 
to  relent,  and  the  ancient  ties  of  kiniked  and  friendship  r^;ained 
at  least  a  part  of  their  former  influence.  Many  reunions  were 
formed ;  and  those  who,  like  Everard,  adhered  to  the  conquer- 
ing party,  often  exerted  themselves  for  the  protection  of  their 
deserted  relatives. 

As  these  things  rushed  through  his  mind,  accompanied  with 
the  prospect  of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  Alice  Lee,  by  means 
of  which  he  might  be  at  hand  to  protect  her  against  eveiy  chance, 
either  of  iigmy  or  insult,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  supposed 
Scottish  page,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  That  for  his  part,  he 
was  veiy  ready  to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  or  rather,  to  con- 
sider it  as  arising  out  of  a  misapprehension,  and  to  offer  Master 
Eem^guy  such  friendship  as  might  exist  between  honourable 
men,  who  had  embraced  different  sides  in  politics." 

Unable  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  which 
prudence  recommended  to  him  to  forget,  Louis  Eemeguy  in  re- 
turn bowed  low,  but  without  accepting  Everard's  proffered  hand. 

"  He  had  no  occasion,"  he  said,  "  to  make  any  exertions  to 
forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  for  he  had  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend it ;  but  as  he  had  not  shunned  the  gentleman's  resent- 
ment, so  he  was  now  willing  to  embrace  and  return  any  degree 
of  his  favour,  with  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  honour  him." 

Everard  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  bowed  in  return 
to  the  salutation  of  the  page,  whose  stiff  reception  of  his  advances 
he  imputed  to  the  proud  pettish  disposition  of  a  Scotch  boy, 
trained  up  in  extravagant  ideas  of  family  consequence  and  per- 
sonal importance,  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  not 
yet  been  sufficient  to  dispel 
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Sir  Henry  Lee,  deliglited  with  the  termliiation  of  the  quarrel, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  in  deep  deference  to  his  own  authority, 
and  not  displeased  with  the  opportunity  of  renewing  some  ao- 
quaintance  with  his  nephew,  who  had,  notwithstanding  his  poli- 
tical demerits,  a  warmer  interest  in*  his  affections  than  he  was, 
perhaps,  himself  aware  of,  said,  in  a  tone  of  consolation,  *^  Never 
be  mortified,  young  gentlemen.  I  protest  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  part  you,  when  I  saw  you  stretching  yourselves  so  handsomely, 
and  in  fair  love  of  honour,  without  any  malicious  or  bloodthirsty 
thoughts.  I  promise  you,  had  it  not  been  for  my  duty  as  Ranger 
here,  and  sworn  to  the  office,  I  would  rather  have  been  your 
umpire  than  your  hindrance. — But  a  finished  quarrel  is  a  forgotten 
quarrel ;  and  your  tilting  should  have  no  further  consequence 
excepting  the  appetite  it  may  have  given  you." 

So  saying,  he  urged  forwa^  his  pony,  and  moved  in  triumph 
towards  the  Lodge  by  the  nearest  alley.  His  feet  almost  touch- 
ing the  ground,  the  ball  of  his  toe  just  resting  in  the  stirrup, — 
the  forepart  of  the  thigh  brought  round  to  the  saddle, — ^the  heels 
turned  outwards,  and  sunk  as  much  as  possible, — ^his  body  pre- 
cisely erect, — the  reins  properly  and  systematically  divided  in 
his  left  hand,  his  right  holding  a  riding-rod  diagonally  pointed 
towards  the  horse's  left  ear, — he  seemed  a  champion  of  the 
manage,  fit  to  have  reined  Bucephalus  himself.  His  youthful 
companions,  who  attended  on  either  hand  like  equerries,  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  the  completely  adjusted  and  syste- 
matic posture  of  the  rider,  contrasted  with  the  wild  and  diminu- 
tive appearance  of  the  pony,  with  its  shaggy  coat,  and  long 
tail  and  mane,  and  its  keen  eyes  sparkling  like  red  coals  from 
amongst  the  mass  of  hair  which  feU  over  its  small  countenance. 
If  the  reader  has  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  book  on  horseman- 
ship (splendida  molei  I)  he  may  have  some  idea  of  the  figure 
of  the  good  knight,  if  he  can  conceive  such  a  figure  as  one  of 
the  cavaliers  there  represented,  seated,  in  all  the  graces  of  his  art, 
on  a  Welsh  or  Exmoor  pony,  in  its  native  savage  state,  without 
grooming  or  discipline  of  any  kind ;  the  ridicule  being  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  disproportion  of  size  betwixt  the  animal  and 
its  rider. 

"  Perhaps  the  knight  saw  their  wonder,  for  the  first  words  he 
said  after  they  left  the  ground  were,  ''  Pixie,  though  small,  is 
mettlesome,  gentlemen  **  (here  he  contrived  that  Pixie  should 
himself  corroborate  the  assertion,  by  executing  a  gambade), — 
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"he  is  diminutive  but  ftill  of  spirit ; — ^indeed,  save  that  I  am 
somewhat  too  large  for  an  elfin  horseman"  (the  knight  was 
upwards  of  six  feet  high),  "I  should  remind  myself,  when  1 
mount  him,  of  the  Faiiy  Bjng,  as  described  by  Mike  Drayton  :— 

'  Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 
Yet  scarce  upon  his  back  could  get, 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet. 
Ere  he  himself  did  settle. 
He  made  him  stop,  and  turn,  and  bound. 
To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round, 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground. 
He  was  so  fall  of  mettle.'  " 

"  My  old  friend,  Pixie,"  said  Everard,  stroking  the  pony's 
neck,  "  I  am  glad  that  he  has  survived  all  these  bustling  days 
— Pixie  must  be  above  twenty  years  old.  Sir  Henry?" 

"Above  twenty  years,  certainly.  Tes,  nephew  Markham, 
war  is  a  whirlwind  in  a  plantation,  which  only  spares  what  is 
least  worth  leaving.  Old  Pixie  and  his  old  master  have  sur- 
vived many  a  tall  fellow  and  many  a  great  horse — neither  of 
them  good  for  much  themselves.  Yet,  as  Will  says,  an  old  man 
can  do  somewhat.     So  Pixie  and  I  still  survive." 

So  saying,  he  again  contrived  that  Pixie  should  show  some 
remnants  of  activity. 

"Still  survive?"  said  the  young  Scot,  completing  the  sen- 
tence which  the  good  knight  had  left  unfinished — "ay,  still 
survive, 

'  To  witch  the  woiid  with  noble  horsemanship.'" 

Everard  coloured,  for  he  felt  the  irony ;  but  not  so  his  uncle, 
whose  simple  vanity  never  permitted  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  compliment. 

"  Are  you  avised  of  that  1 "  he  said.  "  In  King  James's  time, 
indeed,  I  have  appeared  in  the  tilt-yard,  and  there  you  might 
have  said — 

*  You  saw  young  Hairy  with  his  beaver  up.* 

As  to  seeing  old  Harry,  why  " Here  the  knight  paused,  and 

looked  as  a  bashful  man  in  labour  of  a  pun — "  As  to  old  Harry 
— why,  you  might  as  well  see  the  devil.  You  take  me,  Master 
Kemeguy — the  devil,  you  know,  is  my  namesake — ha — ha — 
ha ! — Cousin  Everard,  I  hope  your  precision  is  not  startled  by 
an  innocent  jest  I " 
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He  was  so  delighted  with  the  applause  of  both  his  companions, 
that  he  recited  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  passage  referred  to, 
and  concluded  with  defying  the  present  age,  bundle  all  its  wits, 
Donne,  Cowley,  Waller,  and  the  rest  of  them  together,  to  pro- 
duce a  poet  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  genius  of  old  WiU. 

"  Why,  we  are  said  to  have  one  of  his  descendants  among  ns 
— Sir  William  D'Avenant,"  said  Louis  Kemeguy ;  "  and  many 
think  him  as  clever  a  fellow." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sir  Heniy— "Will  D'Avenant,  whom 
I  knew  in  the  North,  an  officer  under  Newcastle,  when  the 
Marquis  lay  before  Hull  ? — why,  he  was  an  honest  cavalier,  and 
wrote  good  doggerel  enough ;  but  how  came  he  akin  to  Will 
Shakspeare,  I  trow  I " 

"Why,"  replied  the  young  Scot,  "by  the  surer  side  of  the 
house,  and  after  the  old  fiashion,  if  D'Avenant  speaks  truth.  It 
seems  that  his  mother  was  a  good-looking,  laughing,  buxom 
mistress  of  an  inn  between  Stratford  and  London,  at  which 
Will  Shakspeare  often  quartered  as  he  went  down  to  his  native 
town ;  and  that,  out  of  friendship  and  gossipred,  as  we  say  in 
Scotland,  Will  Shakspeare  became  godfather  to  Will  D'Avenant  ; 
and  not  contented  with  this  spiritual  affinity,  the  younger  Will 
is  for  establishing  some  claim  to  a  natural  one,  ailing  that  his 
mother  was  a  great  admirer  of  wit,  and  there  were  no  bounds 
to  her  complaisance  for  men  of  genius."* 

"Out  upon  the  hound  !"  said  Colonel  Everard  ;  "would  he 
purchase  the  reputation  of  descending  from  poet,  or  from  prince, 
at  the  expense  of  his  mother's  good  fame  ?-— his  nose  ought  to 
be  sUt." 

"That  would  be  difficult,"  answered  the  disguised  Prince, 
recollecting  the  peculiarity  of  the  bard*s  countenance.t 

"Will  D*Avenant  the  son  of  Will  Shakspeare !"  said  the 
knight,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at  the  enormity 
of  the  pretension;  "why,  it  reminds  me  of  a  verse  in  the 
puppet-show  of  Phaeton,  where  the  hero  complains  to  his 
mother — 

*  This  gossiping  tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tarioniin  Shakspeare. 
B'Avenant  did  not  much  mind  throwing  out  hints,  in  which  he  sacrificed 
his  mother's  character  to  his  desire  of  being  held  a  descendant  from  the 
admirable  Shakspeare. 

f  D' Ayenant  actually  wanted  the  nose,  the  foundati(m  of  many  a  jest  of 
the  day. 
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'  Besides,  by  oU  the  village  boys  I  am  sham'd  ; 
You  the  Sun's  8<hi,  you  rascal,  you  be  d— d  ! '  * 

I  never  heard  Buch  unblushing  assurance  in  my  life ! — Will 
D'Avenant  the  son  of  the  brightest  and  best  poet  that  ever 
was,  is,  or  will  be  1 — But  I  crave  your  pardon,  nephew — ^You, 
1  believe,  love  no  stage  plays." 

''  Nay,  I  am  not  altogether  so  precise  as  yon  would  make  me, 
uncle.  I  have^  loved  them  perhaps  too  well  in  my  time,  and 
now  I  condemn  them  not  altogether,  or  in  gross,  though  I 
approve  not  their  excesses  and  extravagances. — ^I  cannot,  even 
in  Shakspeare,  but  see  many  things  both  scandalous  to  decency 
and  prejudicial  to  good  manners — many  things  which  tend  to 
ridicule  virtue,  or  to  recommend  vice, — ^at  least  to  mitigate  the 
hideousness  of  its  features.  I  cannot  think  these  fine  poems 
are  a  useful  study,  and  especially  for  the  youth  of  either  sex,  in 
which  bloodshed  is  pointed  out  as  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
men,  and  intrigue  as  the  sole  employment  of  the  women." 

In  making  these  observations,  Everard  was  simple  enough  to 
think  that  he  was  only  giving  his  unde  an  opportunity  of 
defending  a  favourite  opinion,  without  offending  him  by  a  con- 
tradiction which  tras  so  limited  and  mitigated. — But  here,  as 
on  other  occasions,  he  forgot  how  obstinate  his  uncle  was  in  his 
views,  whether  of  religion,  policy,  or  taste,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  convert  him  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  engage  him  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  as  to  shake 
his  belief  in  Shakspeare.  There  was  another  peculiarity  in  the 
good  knight's  mode  of  arguing,  which  Everard,  being  himself 
of  a  plain  and  downright  character,  and  one  whose  religious 
tenets  were  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to  the  suppressions  and 
simulations  often  used  in  society,  could  never  perfectly  imder- 
stand.  Sir  Heniy,  sensible  of  his  natural  heat  of  temper,  was 
wont  scrupulously  to  guard  against  it,  and  would  for  some  time, 
when,  in  fact,  much  offended,  conduct  a  debate  with  all  the 
external  appearance  of  composure,  till  the  violence  of  his  feelings 
would  rise  so  high  as  to  overcome  and  bear  away  the  artificial 
barriers  opposed  to  it,  and  rush  down  upon  the  adversary  with 
accumulating  wrath.     It  thus  frequently  happened,  that,  like  a 

*  We  obserre  this  couplet  in  Fielding's  fierce  of  TwnbU-down-Dickf  founded  od 
the  same  clASsical  story.  As  It  was  current  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
must  have  reached  the  author  of  Tom  Jona  by  tradition— for  no  one  will  suspeot 
the  present  Author  of  making  the  anachronism. 
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wily  old  general,  he  retreated  in  the  &ce  of  his  disputant  in  good 
order  and  by  d^rees,  with  so  moderate  a  degree  of  resistance,  as 
to  draw  on  his  antagonist's  pursuit  to  the  spot,  where,  at  length, 
making  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  with  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  at  once,  he  seldom  failed  to  confound  the  enemy,  though 
he  might  not  overthrow  him. 

It  was  on  this  principle,  therefore,  that,  hearing  Everard's 
last  observation,  he  disguised  his  angiy  feelings,  and  answered, 
with  a  tone  where  politeness  was  called  in  to  keep  guard  upon 
passion,  '^  That  undoubtedly  the  Presbyterian  gentiy  had  given, 
through  the  whole  of  these  unhappy  times,  such  proofs  of  a 
humble,  unaspiring,  and  unambitious  desire  of  the  public  good, 
as  entiUed  them  to  general  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  those  very 
strong  scruples  which  they  entertained  against  works,  in  whidi 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue, — sentiments  which 
might  convert  hardened  sinners,  and  be  placed  with  propriety 
in  the  mouths  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs,  happened,  from  the 
rudeness  and  coarse  taste  of  the  times,  to  be  mixed  with  some 
broad  jests,  and  similar  matter,  which  lay  not  much  in  the  way, 
excepting  of  those  who  painfully  sought  such  stuff  out,  that  they 
might  use  it  in  vilifying  what  was  m  itself  .deserving  of  the 
highest  applause.  But  what  he  wished  especially  to  know  fh>m 
his  nephew  was,  whether  any  of  those  gifted  men,  who  had 
expelled  the  learned  scholars  and  deep  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  pulpit,  and  now  flourished  in  their  stead, 
received  any  inspiration  from  the  muses  (if  he  might  use  so  pro- 
fane a  term  without  offence  to  Colonel  Everard),  or  whether  they 
were  not  as  sottishly  and  brutally  averse  from  elegant  letters, 
as  they  were  from  humanity  and  common  sense  1  ** 

Colonel  Everard  might  have  guessed,  by  the  ironical  tone  in 
which  this  speech  was  delivered,  what  storm  was  mustering 
within  his  uncle's  bosom — ^nay,  he  might  have  coiyectured  the 
state  of  the  old  knight's  feelings  from  his  emphasis  on  the  word 
Colonel,  by  which  epithet,  as  that  which  most  connected  his 
nephew  with  the  party  he  hated,  he  never  diBtinguished  Everard, 
unless  when  his  wrath  was  rising ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when 
disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  he  usually  called  him 
Kinsman,  or  Nephew  Markham.  Indeed,  it  was  under  a  partial 
sense  that  this  was  the  case,  and  in  the  hope  to  see  his  cousin 
Alice,  that  the  Colonel  forbore  making  any  answer  to  the  harangue 
of  hiiB  uncle,  which  had  concluded  just  as  the  old  knight  had 
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alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  was  entering  the  hall, 
followed  by  his  two  attendants. 

Phoebe  at  the  same  time  made  her  appearance  in  the  hall, 
and  received  orders  to  bring  some  ^'beverage"  for  the  gentle- 
men. The  Hebe  of  Woodstock  failed  not  to  recognise  and 
welcome  Everard  by  an  almost  imperceptible  courtesy ;  but  she 
did  not  serve  her  interest,  as  she  designed,  when  she  asked  the 
knight,  as  a  question  of  course,  whether  he  commanded  the  at- 
tendance of  Mistress  Alice.  A  stem  No,  was  the  decided  reply ; 
and  the  ill-timed  interference  seemed  to  mcrease  his  previous 
irritation  against  Everard  for  his  depreciation  of  Shakspeare. 
''  I  would  insist,"  said  Sir  Heniy,  resuming  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject, **  were  it  fit  for  a  poor  disbanded  cavalier  to  use  such  a 
phrase  towards  &  commander  of  the  conquering  army, — upon 
knowing  whether  the  convulsion  which  has  sent  us  saints  and 
prophets  without  end,  has  not  also  afforded  us  a  poet  with  enough 
both  of  gifts  and  grace  to  outshine  poor  old  Will,  the  oracle  and 
idol  of  us  blinded  and  carnal  cavaliers ) " 

"Surely,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard;  **!  know  verses 
written  by  a  friend  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  those,  too,  of  a 
dramatic  character,  which,  weighed  in  an  impartial  scale,  might 
equal  even  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  are  free  flrom  the 
fustian  and  indelicacy  with  which  that  great  bard  was  sometimes 
content  to  feed  the  coaise  appetites  of  his  barbarous  audience." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  the  knight,  keeping  down  his  wrath  with 
difficulty.  "  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  with  this  master- 
piece  of  poetiy . — ^May  we  ask  the  name  of  this  distinguished- 

"  It  must  be  Vicars,  or  Withers,  at  least,"  said  the  feigned 
page. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  nor  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
nor  Lord  Stirling  neither.  And  yet  the  verses  will  vindicate 
what  I  say,  if  you  will  make  allowance  for  indifferent  recitation, 
for  I  am  better  accustomed  to  speak  to  a  battalion  than  to  those 
who  love  the  muses.  The  speaker  is  a  lady  benighted,  who, 
having  lost  her  way  in  a  pathless  forest,  at  first  expresses  her- 
self agitated  by  the  supernatural  fears  to  which  her  situation 
gave  rise." 

"  A  play,  too,  and  written  by  a  roundhead  author ! "  said  Sir 
Henry  in  surprise. 

"  A  dramatic  production  at  least,"  replied  his  nephew ;  and 
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began  to  recite  simply,  but  with  feeling,  the  lines  now  so  weD 
known,  but  which  had  then  obtained  no  celebrity,  the  fame  of 
the  author  resting  upon  the  basis  rather  of  his  polemical  and 
political  publications,  than  on  the  poetry  doomed  in  after  days 
to  support  the  eternal  structure  of  his  immortality. 

**  *  These  thonghts  may  startle,  but  will  not  astound 
The  Tirtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience.' " 

'^  My  own  opinion,  nephew  Markham,  my  own  opinion,"  said 
Sir  Heniy,  with  a  burst  of  admiration ;  ^'  better  expressed,  but 
just  what  I  said  when  the  scoundrelly  roundheads  pretended  to 
see  ghosts  at  Woodstock — Qo  on,  I  prithee." 

Eyerard  jwroceeded : — 

**  *  0  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity  ! 
I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  oflQcers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unasaail*d. — 
Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud, 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night ! ' 

"  The  rest  has  escaped  me,"  said  the  reciter ;  '*  and  I  manrel 
[  have  been  able  to  remember  so  much." 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  had  expected  some  effusion  very  different 
from  those  classical  and  beautiful  lines,  soon  changed  the  scorn- 
ful expression  of  his  countenance,  relaxed  his  contorted  upper 
lip,  and,  stroking  down  his  beard  with  his  left  hand,  rested  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  upon  his  eyebrow,  in  sign  of  profound 
attention.  After  Everard  had  ceased  speaking,  the  old  man 
sighed  as  at  the  end  of  a  strain  of  sweet  music.  He  then  spoke 
in  a  gentler  manner  than  formerly. 

''  Cousin  Markham,"  he  said,  **  these  verses  flow  sweetly,  and 
sound  in  my  ears  like  the  well-touched  warbling  of  a  lute.  But 
thou  knowest  I  am  something  slow  of  apprehending  the  fuU 
meaning  of  that  which  I  hear  for  the  first  time.  Repeat  me 
these  verses  again,  slowly  and  deliberately ;  for  I  always  love  to 
hear  poetry  twice,  the  first  time  for  sound,  and  the  latter  time 
for  sense." 

Thus  encouraged,  Everard  recited  again  the  lines  with  more 
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hardihood  and  better  effect  j  the  knight  distinctly  understand- 
ing, and  from  his  looks  and  motions,  highly  applauding  them. 

'^  Yes  I "  he  broke  out,  when  Everard  was  againt  silent — 
"  Yes,  I  do  call  that  poetiy — though  it  were  even  written  by  a 
Presbyterian,  or  an  AnabaptiBt  either.  Ay,  there  were  good 
and  righteous  people  to  be  found  even  amongst  the  offending 
towns  which  were  destroyed  by  fire.  And  certainly  I  have 
heard,  though  with  little  credence  (begging  your  pardon,  cousin 
Everard),  tibat  there  are  men  among  you  who  have  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  in  rebelling  against  the  best  and  kindest  of 
masters,  and  bringing  it  to  that  pass  that  he  was  murdered  by 
a  gang  yet  fiercer  than  themselves.  Ay,  doubtless,  the  gentle- 
ness of  spirit,  and  the  purity  of  mind,  which  dictated  those 
beautiful  lines,  has  long  ago  taught  a  man  so  amiable  to  say,  I 
have  sinned,  I  have  sinned.  Yes,  I  doubt  not  so  sweet  a  harp 
has  been  broken,  even  in  remorse,  for  the  crimes  he  was  witness 
to;  and  now  he  sits  drooping  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  of 
England, — all  his  noble  rhymes,  as  Will  says, 

'  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.' 

Dost  thou  not  think  so.  Master  Eemeguy ) " 

^'Not  I,  Sir  Henry,"  answered  the  page,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously. 

^'  What,  dost  not  believe  the  author  of  these  lines  must  needs 
be  of  the  better  file,  and  leaning  to  our  persuasion ) " 

"  I  think.  Sir  Heniy,  that  the  poetiy  qualifies  the  author  to 
write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Dame  Potiphar  and  her  recusant 
lover ;  and  as  for  his  calling — that  last  metaphor  of  the  doud 
in  a  black  coat  or  doak,  with  silver  lining,  would  have  dubbed 
him  a  tailor  with  me,  only  that  I  happen  to  know  that  he  is  a 
schoolmaster  by  profession,  and  by  political  opinions  qualified 
to  be  Poet  Laureate  to  Cromwell ;  for  what  Colonel  Everard 
has  repeated  with  such  unction,  is  the  production  of  no  less 
celebrated  a  person  than  John  Milton.'' 

"John  Milton!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  in  astonishment — 
"What!  John  Milton,  the  blasphemous  and  bloody-minded 
author  of  the  Defensio  Populi  Anglicani  I — the  advocate  of  the 
infernal  High  Court  of  Fiends;  the  creature  and  parasite  of 
that  grand  impostor,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that  detestable 
monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe,  that  disgrace  of  mankind, 
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that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that  compendium 
of  baseness,  Oliver  Cromwell ! " 

"  Even  the  same  John  Milton,"  answered  Charles ;  "  school- 
master to  little  boys,  and  tailor  to  the  clouds,  which  he  furnishes 
with  suits  of  black,  lined  with  silver,  at  no  other  expense  than 
that  of  common  sense." 

"  Markham  Everard,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  will  never 
forgive  thee — ^never,  never.  Thou  hast  made  me  speak  words 
of  praise  respecting  one  whose  offal  should  £%tten  the  region- 
kites.  Speak  not  to  me,  sir,  but  begone  !  Am  I,  your  kinsman 
and  benefactor,  a  fit  person  to  be  juggled  out  of  my  commen- 
dation and  eulogy,  and  brought  to  bedaub  such  a  whitened 
sepulchre  as  the  sophist  Milton  ?" 

"  I  profess,"  said  Everard,  "  this  is  hard  measure,  Sir  Henry. 
You  pressed  me — ^you  defied  me  to  produce  poetry  as  good  aa 
Shakspeare's.  I  only  thought  of  the  verses,  not  of  the  politics 
of  Milton." 

"  0  yes,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  "  we  well  know  your  power 
of  making  distinctions ;  you  could  make  war  against  the  Bang's 
prerogative,  without  having  the  least  design  against  his  person. 
Oh,  Heaven  forbid  !  But  Heaven  will  hear  and  judge  you. — 
Set  down  the  beverage,  Phoebe" — (this  was  added  by  way 
of  parenthesis  to  Phoebe,  who  entered  with  refreshment)—- 
"Colonel  Everard  is  not  thirsty. — You  have  wiped  your 
mouths,  and  said  you  have  done  no  evil  But  though  you 
have  deceived  man,  yet  God  you  cannot  deceive.  And  you 
shall  wipe  no  lips  in  Woodstock,  either  after  meat  or  drink,  I 
promise  you." 

Charged  thus  at  once  with  the  faults  imputed  to  his  whole 
religious  sect  and  political  party,  Everard  felt  too  late  of  what 
imprudence  he  had  been  guilty  in  giving  the  opening,  by  dis- 
puting his  uncle's  taste  in  dramatic  poetry.  He  endeavoured  to 
explain — to  apologise. 

"I  mistook  your  purpose,  honoured  sir,  and  thought  you 
really  desired  to  know  something  of  our  literature;  and  in 
repeating  what  you  deemed  not  unworthy  your  hearing,  I 
profess  I  thought  I  was  'doing  you  pleasure,  instead  6f  stirring 
your  indignation." 

"0  ayl"  returned  the  knight,  with  unmitigated  rigour  of 
resentment — "profess— profess — ^Ay,  that  is  the  new  phrase  of 
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asseveration,  instead  of  the  profime  adoration  of  oonrtiers  and 
cavaliers — Oli,  sir,  profess  less  and  practise  more — and  so  good 
day  to  you. — Master  Kem^guy,  you  will  find  beverage  in  my 
apartment." 

While  Phoebe  stood  gaping  in  admiration  at  the  sudden  quarrel 
which  had  arisen,  Colonel  Everard's  vexation  and  resentment 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  ncmchalance  of  the  young  Soots- 
man,  who,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets  (with  a  courtly 
affectation  of  the  time),  had  thrown  himself  into  one  of  the 
antique  chaiis,  and,  though  habitually  too  polite  to  laugh  aloud, 
and  possessing  that  art  of  internal  laughter  by  which  men  of  the 
world  learn  to  indulge  their  mirth  without  incurring  quarrels,  or 
giving  direct  offence,  was  at  no  particular  trouble  to  conceal  that 
he  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the  result  of  the  Colond's  visit 
to  Woodstock.  Colonel  Everard's  patience,  however,  had  reached 
bounds  which  it  was  v^  likely  to  surpass ;  for,  though  differing 
widely  in  politics,  there  was  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  temper 
of  the  undo  and  nephew. 

"  Daomation  ! "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  which  became 
a  puritan  as  little  as  did  the  exclamation  itself. 

^*  Amen  i "  said  Louis  Eemeguy,  but  in  a  tone  so  soft  and 
gentle,  that  the  ejaculation  seemed  rather  to  escape  him  than  to 
be  designedly  uttered. 

**  Sir,"  said  Everard,  striding  towards  him  in  that  sort  of 
humour,  when  a  man,  full  of  resentment,  would  not  unwillingly 
find  an  object  on  which  to  discharge  it. 

**  Plaits  ?  "  said  the  page,  in  the  most  equable  tone,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  the  most  unconscious  innocence. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  retorted  Everaid,  ^*  the  meaning  of 
that  which  you  said  just  now  ? " 

"Only  a  pouring  out  of  the  spirit,  worthy  sir,"  returned 
Kemeguy — "  a  small  skiff  despatched  to  Heaven  on  my  own 
account,  to  keep  company  witii  your  holy  petition  just  now 
expressed." 

'^  Sir,  I  have  known  a  merry  gentleman's  bones  broke  for  such 
a  smile  as  you  wear  just  now,"  replied  Everard. 

"  There,  look  you  now ! "  answered  the  malicious  page,  who 
could  not  weigh  even  the  thoughts  of  his  safety  against  the 
enjoyment  of  his  jest — "  If  you  had  stuck  to  your  professions, 
wortiiy  sir,  you  must  have  choked  by  this  time ;  but  your  round 
execration  bolted  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  cider,  and  now  allows 
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your  wiath  to  oome  foaming  oat  after  it,  in  the  honest  imbaptized 
language  of  common  ruffians.  *' 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,  Master  Gimegy/'  said  Phoebe,  "  forbear 
giving  the  Colonel  these  bitter  words  1  And  do  you,  good  Colonel 
Markham,  scorn  to  take  offence  at  his  hands — he  is  but  a  boy." 

*'  If  the  Colonel  or  vou  choose,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  you  shall  find 
me  a  man — I  think  the  gentleman  can  say  something  to  the 
purpose  already. — Probably  he  may  reoommend  to  you  the  part 
of  the  Lady  in  Comus  -,  and  I  only  hope  his  own  admiration  of 
John  Milton  will  not  induce  him  to  undertake  the  part  of  Samson 
Agonistes,  and  blow  up  this  old  house  with  execrations,  or  pull 
it  down  in  wrath  about  our  ears." 

<<  Young  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  still  in  towering  passion,  ''  if 
you  respect  my  principles  for  nothing  else,  be  grateful  to  the  pro- 
tection which,  but  for  them,  you  would  not  easily  attain." 

*^  Nay,  then,"  said  the  attendant, ''  I  must  fetch  those  who 
have  more  influence  with  you  than  I  have,"  and  away  tripped 
Phoebe ;  while  Eemeguy  answered  Everard  in  the  same  provok- 
ing tone  of  calm  indifference, — 

"  Before  you  menace  me  with  a  thing  so  formidable  as  your 
resentment,  you  ought  to  be  certain  whether  I  may  not  be  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  deny  you  the  opportunity  yon  seon 
to  point  at." 

At  this  moment  Alice,  smnmoned  no  doubt  by  her  attendant, 
entered  the  hall  hastily. 

"  Master  Eemeguy,"  she  said,  **  my  father  requests  to  see  you 
in  Victor  Lee's  apartment" 

Eemeguy  arose  and  bowed,  but  seemed  determined  to  remain 
till  Everard's  departure,  so  as  to  prevent  any  explanation  betwixt 
the  cousins. 

"  Markham,"  said  Alice,  hurriedly — "  Cousin  Everard — I  have 
but  a  moment  to  remain  here — for  Ckxl's  sake  do  you  instantly 
begone  1 — ^be  cautious  and  patient — but  do  not  tany  here — ^my 
father  is  fearfully  incensed." 

"I  have  had  my  uncle's  word  for  that,  madam,"  replied 
Everard,  **  as  well  as  his  injunction  to  depart^  which  I  will  obey 
without  delay.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  would  have  seconded 
so  harsh  an  order  quite  so  willingly ;  but  I  go,  madam,  sensible 
I  leave  those  behind  whose  company  is  more  agreeable." 

"  Uiyust — ^ungenerous — ungrateful  1 "  said  Alice ;  but,  fearful 
her  words  might  reach  ears  f(U'  which  they  were  not  designed, 
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she  Bpoke  them  in  a  voice  so  feeble,  that  her  cousin,  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  lost  the  consolation  they  were  calculated  to 
convey. 

He  bowed  coldly  to  Alice,  as  taking  leave,  and  said,  witii  an 
air  of  that  constrained  courtesy  which  sometimes  covers,  among 
men  of  condition,  the  most  deadly  hatred,  **  I  believe.  Master 
Eemeguy,  that  I  must  make  it  convenient  at  present  to  suppress 
my  own  peculiar  opinions  on  the  matter  which  we  have  hinted 
at  in  our  conversation,  in  which  case  I  will  send  a  gentleman 
who,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  conquer  yours." 

The  supposed  Scotsman  made  him  a  stately,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  condescending  bow,  said  he  should  expect  the  honour  of 
his  commands,  offered  his  hand  to  Mistress  Alice,  to  conduct  her 
back  to  her  father's  apartment,  and  took  a  triumphant  leave  of 
his  rival 

Everard,  on  the  other  hand,  stung  beyond  his  patience,  and, 
from  the  grace  and  composed  assurance  of  the  youth's  carriage, 
still  conceiving  him  to  be  either  Wilmot,  or  some  of  his  compeers 
in  rank  and  profligacy,  returned  to  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
determined  not  to  be  outbearded,  even  though  he  should  seek 
redress  by  means  which  his  principles  forbade  him  to  consider 
as  justifiable. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Boundless  intemperance 

In  natore  is  a  tyranny — ^it  hath  been 
The  nntamely  emptying  of  many  a  throne, 

And  faU  of  many  kLigs 

Maobbth. 

While  Colonel  Everard  retreated  in  high  indignation  from  the 
little  refection,  which  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  in  his  good  humour 
offered,  and  withdrawn  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation 
which  we  have  detailed,  the  good  old  knight,  scarce  recovered 
frt)m  his  fit  of  passion,  partook  of  it  with  his  daughter  and  guest, 
and  shortly  after,  recollecting  some  silvan  task  (for,  though  to 
little  efficient  purpose,  he  still  regularly  attended  to  his  duties  as 
Banger),  he  <^ed  Bevis,  and  went  out,  leaving  the  two  young 
people  together. 
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"  Now,**  said  the  amorous  Prince  to  himself,  "  that  Alice  is 
left  without  her  lion,  it  remains  to  see  whether  she  is  herself  of 
a  tigress  breed. — So,  Sir  Bevis  has  left  his  charge,*'  he  said  aloud ; 
**  I  thought  the  kn^ts  of  old,  those  stem  guairdians  of  which 
he  is  so  fit  a  representative,  were  more  rigorous  in  maintaining 
a  vigilant  guard.'* 

^*  Bevis,'*  said  Alice,  "  knows  that  his  attendance  on  me  is 
totally  needless ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  other  duties  to  perform, 
which  every  true  knight  prefers  to  dangling  the  whole  morning 
by  a  lady's  sleeve." 

"  You  speak  treason  against  all  true  affection,*'  said  the  gallant ; 
"  a  lady's  lightest  wish  should  to  a  true  knight  be  more  binding 
than  aught  excepting  the  summons  of  his  sovereign.  I  wish, 
Mistress  Alice,  you  would  but  intimate  your  slightest  desire  to 
me,  and  you  should  see  how  I  have  practised  obedience." 

"  You  never  brought  me  word  what  o'clock  it  was  this  morn- 
ing," replied  the  young  lady,  "  and  there  I  sat  questioning  of  the 
wings  of  Time,  when  I  should  have  remembered  that  gentlemen's 
gallantly  can  be  quite  as  fugitive  as  Time  himself.  How  do  yon 
know  what  your  disobedience  may  have  cost  me  and  others ! 
Pudding  and  pasty  may  have  been  burned  to  a  cinder,  for,  sir, 
I  practise  the  old  domestic  rule  of  visiting  the  kitchen ;  or  I  may 
have  missed  prayers,  or  I  may  have  been  too  late  for  an  appoint- 
ment, simply  by  the  negligence  of  Master  Louis  Eemeguy  £Edl- 
ing  to  let  me  Imow  the  hour  of  the  day.** 

"  Oh,**  replied  Kemeguy,  "  I  am  one  of  those  lovers  who  can- 
not endure  absence — I  must  be  eternally  at  the  feet  of  my  fair 
enemy — such,  I  think,  is  the  title  with  which  romances  teach  us 
to  grace  the  fair  and  cruel  to  whom  we  devote  our  hearts  and  lives. 
— ^Speak  for  me,  good  lute,**  he  added,  taking  up  the  instru 
ment,  "  and  show  whether  I  know  not  my  duty.** 

He  sung,  but  with  more  taste  than  execution,  the  air  of  a 
French  rondelai,  to  which  some  of  the  wits  or  sonnetteers,  in  hia 
gay  and  roving  train,  had  adi4)ted  English  verses. 

An  hour  with  thee  ! — When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grej, 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  beuir 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care, 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  f — 

One  hour  with  thee  t 
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One  hour  with  thee  ! — ^When  burning  Juae 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon  ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain, 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain  ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  flieltering  bough, 
Cool  feverish  blood,  and  throbbing  brow  ? 

One  hour  with  thee  !     . 

One  hour  with  thee  1 — When  sun  is  set, 
Oh  !  what  can  teach  me  to  foiget 
The  thankless  labours  of  the  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away  ; 
The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains, 
The  master's  pride^  who  sooms  my  pams  ? — 
One  hour  with  thee ! 

"  Truly,  there  is  another  verse,"  said  the  songster ;  "  but  I 
sing  it  not  to  you,  Mistress  Alice,  because  some  of  the  prudes  of 
the  court  liked  it  not." 

"  I  thank  you,  Master  Louis,"  answered  the  young  lady, "  both 
for  your  discretion  in  singing  what  has  given  me  pleasure,  and  in 
forbearing  what  might  offend  me. '  Though  a  country  girl,  I  pre- 
tend to  be  so  far  of  the  court  mode,  as  to  receive  nothing  which 
does  not  pass  current  among  the  better  class  there." 

"  I  would,"  answered  Louis,  "  that  you  were  so  well  confirmed 
in  their  creed,  as  to  let  all  pass  with  yoU  to  which  court  ladies 
would  give  currency." 

"  And  what  would  be  the  consequence ) "  said  Alice,  with 
perfect  composure. 

**  In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  embarrassed  like  a  general  who 
finds  that  his  preparations  for  attack  do  not  seem  to  strike  either 
fear  or  confusion  into  the  enemy — '*  in  that  case  you  would  for- 
give me,  fair  Alice,  if  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  warmer  language  than 
that  of  mere  gallantry — if  I  told  you  how  much  my  heart  was 
interested  in  what  you  consider  as  idle  jesting — if  I  seriously 
owned  it  was  in  your  power  to  make  me  the  hapjaest  or  the 
most  miserable  of  human  beings." 

"  Master  Eemeguy,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same,  unshaken 
nonchalance,  "let  ns  understand  each  other.  I  am  little 
acquainted  with  high-bred  manners,  and  I  am  imwilHng,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  to  be  accounted  a  silly  country  girl,  who,  either 
from  ignorance  or  conceit,  is  startled  at  every  word  of  gallantry 
addressed  to  her  by  a  young  man,  who,  for  the  present,  has 
nothing  better  to  do  thaix  coin  and  circulate  such  false  compli 
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ments.  But  I  must  not  let  this  fear  of  seeming  rustic  and 
awkwardly  timorous  cany  me  too  far ;  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  exact  limits,  I  will  take  care  to  stop  within  them." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Kemeguy,  "  that^  however  severely 
you  may  be  disposed  to  judge  of  me,  your  justice  will  not  punish 
me  too  severely  for  an  offence,  of  which  your  charms  are  alone 
the  occasion  ? " 

"  Hear  me  out,  sir,  if  you  please,"  resumed  Alice.  "  I  have 
listened  to  you  when  you  spoke  en  lerger — ^nay,  my  complaisance 
has  been  so  great  as  to  answer  you  en  berg^e — for  I  do  not  think 
anything  except  ridicule  can  come  of  dialogues  between  lindor 
and  Jeanneton ;  and  the  principal  fault  of  the  style  is  its  extreme 
and  tiresome  silliness  and  affectation.  But  when  you  b^gin  to 
kneel,  offer  to  take  my  hand,  and  speak  witii  a  more  serious  tone, 
I  must  remind  you  of  our  real  characters.  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  sir ;  and  you  are,  or  profess  to  be,  Master  Louis 
Eemeguy,  my  brother's  page,  and  a  fugitive  for  shelter  under 
my  fathei^s  roof,  who  incurs  danger  by  the  harbour  he  affords 
you,  and  whose  household,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  your  unpleasing  importunities." 

"  I  would  to  Heaven,  fair  Alice,"  said  the  King,  "  ihskt  your 
objections  to  the  suit  which  I  am  urging,  not  in  jest,  but  most 
seriously,  as  that  on  which  my  happiness  depends,  rested  only 
on  the  low  and  precarious  station  of  Louis  Kem^uy . — Alice, 
thou  hast  the  soul  of  thy  &mily,  and  must  needs  love  honour. 
I  am  no  more  the  needy  Scottish  page,  whom  I  have,  for  my 
own  purposes,  personated,  than  I  am  the  awkward  lout,  whose 
manners  I  adopted  on  the  first  night  of  our  acquaintance.  This 
hand,  poor  as  I  seem,  can  confer  a  coronet" 

"  Keep  it,"  said  Alice,  "  for  some  more  ambitious  damsel,  my 
lord — ^for  such  I  conclude  is  your  title,  if  this  romance  be  true — 
I  would  not  accept  your  hand,  could  you  confer  a  duchy." 

"  In  one  sense,  lovely  Alice,  you  have  neither  overrated  my 
power  nor  my  affection.  It  is  your  King — ^it  is  Charles  Stewart 
who  speaks  to  you ! — ^he  can  confer  duchies,  and  if  beauty  can 
merit  them,  it  is  that  of  Alice  Lee.  Nay,  nay — rise — do  not 
kneel — ^it  is  for  your  sovereign  to  kneel  to  thee,  Alice,  to  whom 
he  is  a  thousand  times  more  devoted  than  the  wanderer  Louis 
dared  venture  to  profess  himself.  My  Alice  has,  I  know,  been 
trained  up  in  those  principles  of  love  and  obedience  to  her 
sovereign,  that  she  cannot,  in  conscience  or  in  mercy,  inflict  on 
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him  Buch  a  wound  as  would  be  implied  in  the  rejection  of  hia 
suit." 

In  spite  of  all  Charles's  attempts  to  prevent  her,  Alice  had 
persevered  in  kneeling  on  one  knee,  until  she  had  touched  with 
her  lip  the  hand  with  which  he  attempted  to  raise  her.  But 
this  Mutation  ended,  she  stood  upright,  with  her  arms  folded 
on  her  bosom — her  looks  humble,  but  composed,  ke^  and 
watchful,  and  so  possessed  of  herself,  so  little  flattered  by  the 
communication  which  the  King  had  sui^x)sed  would  have  been 
overpowering,  that  he  scarce  knew  in  what  terms  next  to  urge 
his  solicitation. 

^*  Thou  art  silent — thou  art  silent,"  he  said,  "  my  pretty 
Alice.  Has  the  King  no  more  influence  with  thee  thw  the 
poor  Scottish  page)" 

'*  In  one  sense,  every  influence,"  said  Alice ;  "  for  he  conk- 
mands  my  best  thoughts,  my  best  wiBhes,  my  earnest  prayers, 
my  devoted  loyalty,  which,  as  the  men  of  the  House  of  Lee  have 
been  ever  ready  to  testify  with  the  sword,  so  are  the  women 
bound  to  seal,  if  necessary,  with  their  blood.  But  beyond  the 
duties  of  a  true  and  devoted  subject,  the  King  is  even  less  to 
Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis  Eemeguy.  The  Page  could  have 
tendered  an  honourable  union — the  Monarch  can  but  offer  a 
contaminated  coronet." 

'*  You  mistake,  Alice — ^you  mistake,"  said  the  King  eagerly. 
'*  Sit  down  and  let  me  sp^  to  yoo — sit  down — ^What  is't  you 
fear?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,  my  liege,"  answered  Alice.  ^'  What  can  1 
fear  &om  the  King  of  Britain — ^I,  the  daughter  of  his  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  under  my  father's  roof?  But  I  remember  the  distance 
betwixt  us ;  and  though  I  might  trifle  and  jest  with  mine  equal, 
to  my  King  I  must  only  i^pear  in  the  dutiful  posture  of  a  sub- 
ject, unless  where  his  safety  may  seem  to  require  that  I  do  not 
acknowledge  his  dignity." 

Oharles,  though  young,  being  no  novice  in  such  scenes,  was 
surprised  to  encounter  resistance  of  a  kind  which  had  not  been 
opposed  to  him  in  similar  pursuits,  even  in  cases  where  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  There  was  neither  anger,  nor  iiguied  pride, 
nor  disorder,  nor  disdain,  real  or  affected,  in  the  manners  and 
0(mduct  of  Alice.  She  stood,  as  it  seemed,  calmly  prqiared  to 
argue  on  the  subject,  which  is  generally  decided  by  passion 
^showed  no  inclination  to  escape  from  the  apartment^  but 
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appeared  determined  to  hear  with  patience  the  suit  of  the  lovet 
— ^wbile  her  conntenance  and  manner  intimated  that  she  had 
this  complaisance  only  in  deference  to  the  conmiands  of  the 
King. 

*^  She  is  ambitious/'  thought  Charles ;  "  it  is  by  dazzling  her 
love  of  gloiy,  not  by  mere  passionate  entreaties,  that  I  must  hope 
to  be  successful. — ^I  pray  you  be  seated,  my  feir  Alice,"  he  said ; 
"  the  lover  entreats — ^the  King  commands  you." 

**  The  King,"  said  Alice,  '^  may  permit  the  relaxation  of  the 
ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  but  he  cannot  abrogate  the  subject's 
duty,  even  by  express  command.  I  stand  here  while  it  is  your 
Msyesty's  pleasure  to  address — a  patient  listener,  as  in  duty 
bound." 

"  Know,  then,  simple  girl,"  said  the  King,  "  that  in  accepting 
my  proflTered  affection  and  protection,  you  break  through  no 
law  either  of  virtue  or  morality.  Those  who  are  bom  to  royalty 
are  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  private  life— chiefly  that 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  dearest  and  most  precious,  the  power  of 
choosing  their  own  mates  for  life.  Their  formal  weddings  are 
guided  upon  principles  of  political  expedience  only,  and  those  to 
whom  they  are  wedded  are  frequently,  in  temper,  person,  and 
disposition,  the  most  unlikely  to  make  them  happy.  Society  has 
commiseration,  therefore,  towards  us,  and  binds  our  unwilling 
and  often  unhappy  wedlocks  with  chains  of  a  lighter  and  more 
easy  character  thiui  those  which  fetter  other  men,  whose  marriage 
ties,  as  more  vohmtarily  assumed,  ought,  in  proportion,  to  be 
more  strictly  binding.  And  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  l^t  old 
Henry  built  these  walls,  priests  and  prelates,  as  well  as  nobles 
and  statesmen,  have  been  accustomed  to  see  a  fair  Rosamond 
rule  the  heart  of  an  affecUonate  monarch,  and  console  him  for 
the  few  hours  of  constraint  and  state  which  he  must  bestow 
upon  some  angiy  and  jealous  Eleanor.  To  such  a  connection 
the  world  attaches  no  blame ;  they  rush  to  the  festival  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Esther,  while  the  imperious  Vashti  is 
left  to  queen  it  in  solitude ;  they  throng  the  palace  to  ask  her 
protection,  whose  influence  is  more  in  the  state  an  hundred 
times  than  that  of  the  proud  consort ;  her  offspring  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  vindicate  by  their  courage,  like  the 
celebrated  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  their  descent  from 
royalty  and  f^om  love.  From  such  connections  our  ridiest 
ranks  of  nobles  are  recruited ;  and  the  mother  lives,  in  the 
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greatnesB  of  her  posterity,  honoured  and  bleet,  aa  she  died 
lamented  and  wept  in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship." 

"  Did  Rosamond  so  die,  my  lord  i "  said  Alice.  "  Our  records 
Bay  she  was  poisoned  by  the  injured  Queen — ^poisoned,  without 
time  allowed  to  call  to  Ckxl  for  the  pardon  of  her  many  fiuilts. 
Did  her  memory  so  live  1  I  have  heard  that  when  the  Bishop 
purified  the  church  at  Godstowe,  her  monument  was  broken 
open  by  his  orders,  and  her  bones  thrown  out  into  unoonsecrated 
grouni" 

*'  Those  were  rude  old  days,  sweet  Alice,"  answered  Charles ; 
"  queens  are  not  now  so  jealous,  nor  bishops  so  rigorous.  And 
know,  besides,  that  in  the  lands  to  which  I  would  lead  the 
loreliest  of  her  sex,  other  laws  obtain,  which  remoye  from  such 
ties  even  the  slightest  show  of  scandal  There  is  a  mode  of 
matrimony,  which,  fulfilling  aU  the  rites  of  the  Church,  leaves 
no  stain  on  the  conscience ;  yet,  investing  the  bride  with  none 
of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  her  husband's  condition,  infringes 
not  upon  the  duties  which  the  King  owes  to  his  subjects.  So 
that  Alice  Lee  may,  in  all  respects,  become  the  real  and  lawful 
wife  of  Charles  Stewart,  except  that  their  private  union  gives 
her  no  title  to  be  Queen  of  England." 

'^  My  ambition,"  said  Alice,  **  will  be  sufficiently  gratified  to 
see  Charles  King,  without  aiming  to  share  either  his  dignity  in 
public,  or  his  wealth  and  regal  luxury  in  private." 

''  I  understand  thee,  Alice,"  said  the  king,  hurt  but  not  dis- 
pleased. ^*  You  ridicule  me,  being  a  fiigitive,  for  speaking  like 
a  king.  It  is  a  habit,  I  admit,  which  I  have  learned,  and  oi 
which  even  misfortune  cannot  cure  me.  But  my  case  is  not  so 
desperate  as  you  may  suppose.  My  Mends  are  still  many  in 
these  kingdoms;  my  alUes  abroad  are  bound,  by  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  to  espouse  my  cause.  I  have  hopes  given 
me  from  Spain,  from  France,  and  from  other  nations ;  and  I 
have  confidence  that  my  father's  blood  has  not  been  poured 
forth  in  vain,  nor  is  doomed  to  dry  up  without  due  vengeance. 
My  trust  ia  in  Him  from  whom  princes  derive  their  title, 
and,  think  what  thou  wilt  of  my  present  condition,  I  have 
perfect  confidence  that  I  shaQ  one  day  sit  on  the  throne  of 
England." 

"  May  God  grant  it  I "  said  Alice ;  "  and  that  he  may  grant 
it,  noble  Prince,  deign  to  consider  whether  you  now  pursue  a 
conduct  likely  to  conciliate  his  fkvour.     Think  of  the  course 
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you  recommend  to  a  motherlesB  maiden,  who  has  no  better 
defence  against  your  sophistry  than  what  a  sense  of  morality, 
together  with  the  natoral  feeling  of  female  dignity,  inspires. 
Whether  the  death  of  her  £E^her,  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  her  imprudence  3 — ^whether  the  despair  of  h^  brother, 
whose  life  has  been  so  often  in  peril  to  save  that  of  your  Ma- 
jesty ; — ^whether  the  dishonour  of  the  roof  which  has  sheltered 
you  will  read  well  in  your  annals,  or  are  events  likely  to  pro- 
pitiate God,  whose  controversy  with  your  House  has  been  but 
too  visible,  or  recover  the  a£fections  of  the  people  of  England, 
in  whose  eyes  such  actions  are  an  abomination,  I  leave  to  your 
own  royal  mind  to  consider." 

Charles  paused,  struck  with  a  turn  to  the  conversation  which 
placed  his  own  interests  more  in  collision  with  the  gratification 
of  his  present  passion  than  he  had  supposed. 

^*  If  your  Migesty,"  said  Alice,  courtesying  deei^y,  "  has  no 
forther  commands  for  my  attendance,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
mthdrawl" 

''  Stay  yet  a  little,  strange  and  impracticable  girl,"  said  the 
King,  "  and  answer  me  but  one  question : — Is  it  the  lowneas 
of  my  present  fortunes  that  makes  my  suit  contemptible ) " 

''  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  my  liege,"  she  said,  "  and  my 
answer  shall  be  as  plain  and  direct  as  the  question  yon  have 
asked.  K  I  could  have  been  moved  to  an  act  of  ignominious, 
insane,  and  ungrateful  folly,  it  could  (mly  arise  from  my  being 
blinded  by  that  passion,  which  I  believe  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
fw  folly  and  for  crime  much  more  often  than  it  has  a  real 
existence.  I  must,  in  short,  have  been  in  love,  as  it  is  called — 
and  thatinight  have  been  with  my  equal,  but  surdy  never  with 
my  sovereign,  whether  such  only  in  title,  or  in  possession  of  his 
Idngdomu" 

"  Yet  loyalty  was  ever  the  pride,  almost  the  ruling  passion, 
of  your  fuxdly,  AHce,"  said  the  King. 

''And  cotdd  I  reconcile  that  loyalty,"  said  Alice,  ''with 
indulging  my  sovereign,  by  permitting  him  to  prosecute  a  suit 
dishonourable  to  himself  as  to  me  1  Ought  I,  as  a  £uthful 
subject,  to  join  him  in  a  folly,  which  mi^t  throw  yet  another 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  to  his  restoration,  and  could  only 
serve  to  diminish  his  security,  even  if  he  were  seated  upon  his 
throne  1" 

"At  this  rate."  said  Charles,  discontentedly,  "I  had  better 
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hare  retained  my  charactor  of  the  page,  than  aasomed  that  of 
a  Boyereign,  which  it  seems  is  still  more  irreconcilable  with  my 
wishes." 

«  My  candour  shall  go  still  farther/'  said  Alice.  "  I  oould 
have  felt  as  little  for  Loms  Eemegay  as  for  the  heir  of  Britain ; 
for  such  love  as  I  have  to  bestow  (and  it  is  not  such  as  I  read 
of  in  romance,  or  hear  poured  fortii  in  song),  has  been  already 
conferred  on  another  object.  This  gives  your  Majesty  pain — I 
am  sorry  for  it — but  the  wholesomest  medicines  are  often 
bitter." 

**  Yes/'  answered  the  King,  with  some  asperity,  ''  and  phy- 
sidaus  are  reascmable  enough  to  expect  their  patients  to  swallow 
them,  as  if  they  were  honeycomb.  It  is  true,  then,  that  whis- 
pered tale  of  the  cousin  Oolonel ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  loyal 
Lee  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  rebellious  fimatic  V* 

**  My  love  was  given  ere  I  knew  what  these  words  fanatic  and 
rebel  meant  I  recalled  it  not,  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  amidst 
the  great  distractions  which  divide  the  kingdom,  the  person  to 
whom  you  allude  has  chosen  his  part,  erroneoudy  perhaps,  but 
o(»iscientiously-r-he,  therefore,  has  still  the  highest  place  in  my 
affection  and  esteem.  More  he  cannot  have,  and  will  not  ask, 
until  some  happy  turn  shall  reconcile  these  public  differences, 
and  my  father  be  once  more  reconciled  to  him.  Devoutly  do  I 
pray  that  such  an  event  may  occur  by  your  Migesty's  speedy  and 
unanimous  restoration  1 " 

*^  Ton  have  found  out  a  reascm,"  said  the  King,  pettishly, 
"  to  make  me  detest  the  thought  of  such  a  change — ^nor  have 
you,  Alice,  -any  sincere  interest  to  pray  for  it  On  the  contrary, 
do  you  not  see  that  your  lover,  walking  side  by  side  with  Orom- 
weU,  may,  or  rather  must,  ^lare  his  power  1  nay,  if  Lambert  does 
not  anticipate  him,  he  may  trip  up  Oliver's  heels,  and  reign  in 
his  stead.  And  think  you  not  he  will  find  means  to  overcome 
the  pride  of  the  loyal  Lees,  and  achieve  a  union,  fcur  which 
things  are  better  prepared  than  that  which  Oromwell  is  said  to 
meditate  betwixt  one  of  his  brats  and  the  no  less  loyal  heir  of 
Fiuccmberg?" 

"  Tour  Migesty,"  said  Alice,  '^  has  found  a  way  at  length  to 
avenge  yourself — ^if  what  I  have  said  deserves  vengeance." 

'*  I  could  point  out  a  yet  shorter  road  to  your  union,"  said 
Oharles,  without  minding  her  distress,  or  perhaps  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  retaliation.     *'  Suppose  that  you  sent  your  Colonel 
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word  that  there  was  one  Charles  Stewart  here,  who  had  come 
to  disturb  the  Saints  in  their  peaceful  government,  which  th^ 
had  acquired  by  prayer  and  preaching,  pike  and  gun, — and  sup- 
pose he  had  the  art  to  bring  down  a  half-score  of  troopers,  quite 
enough,  as  times  go,  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  heir  of  royalty — 
think  you  not  the  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  this  might  obtain 
from  the  rumpers,  or  from  Cromwell,  such  a  reward  as  might 
overcome  your  father's  objections  to  a  roundhead's  alliance,  and 
place  the  £ur  Alice  and  her  cousin  Colonel  in  fiill  possession  of 
their  wishes  1 " 

"My  liege,''  said  Alice,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling — ^for  she  too  had  her  share  of  the  hereditary  tempera- 
ment of  her  &mily, — "  this  passes  my  patience.  I  have  heard, 
without  expressing  anger,  the  most  ignominious  persuasions 
addressed  to  myself,  and  I  have  vindicated  myself  for  refusing 
to  be  the  paramour  of  a  fugitive  Prinoe,  as  if  I  had  been  excus- 
ing myself  from  accepting  a  share  of  an  actual  crown.  But  do 
you  think  I  can  hear  all  who  are  dear  to  me  slandered  without 
emotion  or  reply )  I  will  not,  sir ;  and  were  you  seated  with  all 
the  terrors  of  your  father's  Star-chamber  around  you,  you  should 
hear  me  defend  the  absent  and  the  innocent  Of  my  father  I 
will  say  nothing,  but  that  if  he  is  now  without  wealth — without 
state,  almost  without  a  sheltering  home  and  needful  food — it  is 
because  he  spent  all  in  the  service  of  the  £ing.  He  needed  not 
to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  or  villany  to  obtam  wealth — ^he 
had  an  ample  competence  in  his  own  possessions.  For  Markham 
Everard — he  knows  no  such  thing  as  selfishness — he  would  not, 
for  broad  England,  had  she  the  treasures  of  Peru  in  her  bosom, 
and  a  paradise  on  her  surface,  do  a  deed  that  would  disgrace  his 
own  name,  or  ii^ure  the  feelings  of  another — Kings,  my  liege, 
may  take  a  lesson  from  him.  My  liege,  for  the  present  I  take 
my  leave." 

"  Alice,  Alice — stay  ! "  exclaimed  the  King.  "  She  vf  gone. 
— This  must  be  virtue — ^real,  disinterested,  overawing  virtue — 
or  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth.  Yet  Wilmot  and  Yilliers 
will  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  add  the  tale  to  the  other 
wonders  of  Woodstock.  'Tis  a  rare  wench !  and  I  profess,  to 
use  the  Colonel's  obtestation,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  for- 
give and  be  friends  with  her,  or  study  a  dire  revenge.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  accursed  cousin — that  Puritan  Colonel — I 
could  forgive  eveiything  else  to  so  noble  a  wench.     But  a 
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roundheaded  rebel  preferred  to  me — the  preference  avowed  to 
my  hce,  and  justified  with  the  assertion,  that  a  king  might 
taie  a  lesson  from  him — ^it  is  gall  and  wormwood.  If  the  old 
man  had  not  oome  np  this  morning  as  he  did,  the  King  should 
have  taken  or  giyen  a  lesson,  and  a  severe  one.  It  was  a  mad 
rencontre  to  venture  upon  with  my  rank  and  responsibility — and 
yet  this  wench  has  made  me  so  angry  with  her,  and  so  envious 
of  him,  that  if  an  opportunity  offered,  I  should  scarce  be  able  to 
forbear  him. — Ha !  whom  have  we  here  ? " 

The  interjection  at  the  conclusion  of  this  royal  soliloquy  was 
occasioned  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  another  personage  of 
the  drama. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

BenedicL — Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear ! 
Claudio, — Grod  bless  me  from  a  challenge. 

Much  Ado  about  NoTHrao. 

As  Charles  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  appearance  of  Wildrake,  who  entered  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  swagger  in  his  gait,  and  of  fsuitastic  importance  on 
his  brow.  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  foir  sir,"  he  said ;  "  but,  as 
they  say  in  my  countay,  when  doors  are  open  dogs  enter.  I 
have  knocked  and  called  in  the  hall  to  no  purpose ;  so,  knowing 
the  way  to  this  parlour,  sir, — for  I  am  a  light  partisan,  and  the 
road  I  once  travel  I  never  forget, — I  ventured  to  present  myself 
unannounced." 

'^  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  abroad,  sir,  I  believe,  in  the  Chase,"  said 
Charles,  coldly,  for  the  appearance  of  tlus  somewhat  vulgar 
debauchee  was  not  agreeable  to  him  at  the  moment,  '*and 
Master  Albert  Lee  has  left  the  Lodge  for  two  or  three  da3rs." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but  I  have  no 
business  at  present  with  either." 

"  And  with  whom  is  your  business ) "  said  Charles ;  *^  that 
is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask — since  I  think  it  cannot  in 
possibility  be  wilii  me." 

"  Pardon  me  in  turn,  sir,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  "  in  no 
possibility  can  it  be  imparted  to  any  other  but  yourself,  if  you 
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be,  aa  I  think  you  are,  ikough  in  something  better  habit,  Master 
Louis  Gimigo,  the  Scottish  gentleman  who  waits  upon  Master 
Albert  Lee." 

"  I  am  all  you  are  like  to  find  for  him,"  answered  Charles. 
"Li  truth/'  said  the  cavalier,  ''I  do  perodive  a  difierence, 
but  rest,  and  better  clothing,  will  do  mudi ;  and  I  am  ^ad  of 
it,  since  I  would  be  sony  to  have  brought  a  message,  such  as  I 
am  charged  with,  to  a  tatterdemalion." 

**  Let  us  get  to  the  business,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  King 
— " you  have  a  message  for  me,  you  say?" 

'  "  True,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  I  am  the  Mend  of  Colonel 
Markham  Everard,  sir,  a  tall  man,  and  a  worthy  person  in  the 
field,  although  I  could  wish  him  a  better  cause — ^A  message  I 
have  to  you,  it  is  certain,  in  a  slight  note,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  with  the  usual  formalities."  So  saying,  he 
drew  his  sword,  put  the  billet  he  mentioned  upon  the  point,  and 
making  a  profound  bow,  presented  it  to  Charles. 

The  disguised  Monarch  accepted  of  it,  with  a  grave  return  of 
the  salute,  and  said,  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  letter,  "  I  am 
not,  I  presume,  to  expect  friendly  contents  in  an  episUe  pre- 
sented in  so  hostile  a  manner ) " 

'^A-hem,  sir,"  replied  the  ambassador,  dealing  his  yoioe, 
wlule  he  arranged  a  suitable  answer,  in  which  the  mild  strain 
of  dipbmacy  might  be  properly  maintained ; "  not  utterly  hostile, 
I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  invitation,  though  it  be  such  as  must  be 
construed  in  iJie  commencement  rather  bellicose  and  pugnacious. 
I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  find  that  a  few  thrusts  will  make  a  hand- 
some conclusion  of  the  business ;  and  so,  as  my  old  master  used 
to  say,  Pax  natcitwr  «c  hello.  For  my  own  poor  share,  I  am 
truly  glad  to  have  been  graced  by  my  friend,  Markham  Everard, 
in  this  matter — the  rather  as  I  feared  the  puritan  principles  with 
which  he  is  imbued  (I  will  confess  the  truth  to  you,  worthy  sir), 
might  have  rendered  him  unwilling,  from  certain  scruj^es,  to 
have  taken  the  gentlemanlike  and  honourable  mode  of  righting 
himself  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  And  as  I  render  a  Mend's 
duty  to  my  Mend,  so  I  humbly  hope,  Mastw  Louis  Gimigo,  tiiat 
I  do  no  injustice  to  you  in  prqMuring  the  way  i(x  the  proposed 
meeting,  where,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  trust,  that  if  no  fetal 
accident  occur,  we  shall  be  all  better  Mends  when  the  skirmish 
is  over  than  we  were  before  it  began." 

<'  I  should  suppose  so,  shr,  in  any  case,"  said  Cbarlesy  looking 
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at  the  letter;  ''wcise  than  mortal  enemies  we  can  scarce  be, 
and  it  is  that  footing  upon  which  this  billet  places  us." 

"You  say  true,  sir,"  said  Wildrake;  "it  is,  sir,  a  cartel, 
introducing  to  a  single  combat,  for  the  pacific  object  of  restoring 
a  perfect  good  imderstanding  betwixt  the  survivors — in  case 
that  fortunately  that  word  can  be  used  in  the  plural  after  the 
event  of  the  meeting." 

"In  short,  we  only  fight,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  King, 
"  that  we  may  come  to  a  perfectly  good  and  amicable  under; 
standing  ] " 

"  You  are  right  again,  sir ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  clearness 
of  your  apprehension,"  said  Wildrake. — "  Ah,  sir,  it  is  easy  to 
do  with  a  person  of  honour  and  of  intellect  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  And  I  beseech  you,  sir,  as  a  personal  kindness  to  myself, 
that,  as  the  morning  is  like  to  be  frosty,  and  myself  am  in  some 
sort  rheumatic — as  war  will  leave  its  scars  behind,  sir, — I  say, 
I  will  entreat  of  you  to  bring  with  you  some  gentleman  of 
honour,  who  will  not  disdain  to  take  part  of  what  is  going 
forward — a  sort  of  pot-luck,  sir — ^with  a  poor  old  soldier  like 
myself — that  we  may  take  no  harm  by  standing  unoccupied 
during  such  cold  weather." 

"  I  imderstand,  sir,"  replied  Charles ;  "  if  this  matter  goes 
forward,  be  assured  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  you  witib  a 
suitable  opponent." 

"  I  shall  remain  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ; 
"and  I  am  by  no  means  curious  about  the  quality  of  my 
antagonist. — It  is  true  I  write  myself  esquire  and  gentleman, 
and  should  account  myself  especially  honoured  by  crossing  my 
sword  with  that  of  Sir  Henry  or  Master  Albert  Lee;  but 
should  that  not  be  convenient,  I  will  not  refuse  to  present  my 
poor  person  in  opposition  to  any  gentleman  who  has  served  the 
King,  which  I  always  hold  as  a  sort  of  letters  of  nobility  in 
itself,  and,  therefore,  would  on  no  account  decline  the  duello 
with  such  a  person." 

"  The  King  is  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  for 
the  honour  you  do  his  faithful  subjects." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  scrupulous  on  that  point — ^very  scrupulous. — 
When  there  is  a  roundhead  in  question,  I  consult  the  Herald's 
books,  to  >see  that  he  is  entitled  to  bear  arms,  as  is  Master 
Markham  Everard,  without  which,  I  promise  you,  I  had  borne 
none  of  his  cartel     But  a  cavalier  is  with  me  a  gentleman,  of 
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course — Be  his  birth  ever  so.  low,  his  loyally  has  ennobled  his 
condition." 

''  It  is  well,  sir,"  said  the  King.  ^*  This  paper  requests  me 
to  meet  Master  Everard  at  six  to4norrow  morning,  at  the  tree 
called  the  King's  Oak. — I  object  neither  to  place  nor  time.  Ho 
proffers  the  sword,  at  which,  he  says,  we  possess  some  equality 
— I  do  not  decline  the  weapon ;  for  company,  two  gentlemen — 
I  shall  endeavour  to  procure  myself  an  associate,  and  a  suitable 
partner  for  you,  sir,  if  you  incline  to  join  in  the  dance." 

"  I  kiss  your  hand,  sir,  and  rest  yours,  under  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation," answered  the  envoy. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  continued  the  King ;  "  I  will  therefore 
be  ready  at  place  and  time,  and  suitably  funiished ;  and  I  will 
either  give  your  friend  such  satisfaction  with  my  sword  as  he 
reqiiires,  or  will  render  him  such  cause  for  not  doing  so  as  he 
will  be  contented  with." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "if  my  mind  is 
too  dull,  under  the  circumstances,  to  conceive  any  alternative 
that  can  remain  betwixt  two  men  of  honour  in  such  a  case, 
excepting — sa — sa — ."  He  threw  himself  into  a  fencing  posi- 
tion, and  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  but  not  directed 
towards  the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  if  I  do  not  trouble  your 
intellects  with  the  consideration  of  a  case  whicS  may  not  occur. 
— But,  for  example,  I  may  plead  urgent  employment  on  the 
part  of  the  public." — This  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone 
of  voice,  which  Wildrake  appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend; 
for  he  laid  his  forefinger  on  Ids  nose  with  what  he  meant  for  a 
very  intelligent  and  apprehensive  nod. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "if  you  be  engaged  in  any  afl&dr  for  the 
King,  my  Mend  shall  have  every  reasonable  degree  of  patience 
— Nay,  I  will  fight  him  myself  in  your  stead,  merely  to  stay 
his  stomach,  rather  than  you  should  be  interrupted. — And,  sir, 
if  you  can  find  room  in  your  enterprise  for  a  poor  gentleman 
that  has  followed  Limsford  and  Gk)ring,  you  have  but  to  name 
day,  time,  and  place  of  rendezvous ;  for  truly,  su*,  I  am  tired 
of  the  Bcald  hat,  cropped  hair,  and  undertaker's  cloak,  with 
which  my  friend  has  bedizened  me,  and  would  willingly  ru£9o 
it  out  once  more  in  the  King's  cause,  when  whether  I  be  banged 
or  hanged,  I  care  not." 

"  I  shall  remember  what  you  say,  sir,  should  an  opportunity 
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occur,''  said  the  King;  ''and  I  wish  his  Majesty  had  many 
such  subjects. — I  presume  our  business  is  now  settled  ?" 

"  When  you  shall  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  give  me  a  trifling 
scrap  of  writing,  to  serve  for  my  credentials — for  such,  you 
know,  is  the  custom — your  written  cartel  hath  its  written 
answer." 

"  That,  sir,  will  I  presently  do,"  said  Charles,  "and  in  good 
time — here  are  the  materials." 

"And,  sir,"  continued  the  envoy — "Ahil  ahem! — if  you 
have  interest  in  the  household  for  a  cup  of  sack — I  am  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  am  somewhat  hoarse  with  much  speaking — 
moreover,  a  serious  business  of  this  kind  always  makes  one 
thirsty. — Besides,  sir,  to  part  with  dry  lips  argues  malice,  which 
God  forbid  should  exist  in  such  an  honourable  conjuncture." 

"  I  do  not  boast  much  influence  in  the  house,  sir,"  said  the 
King;  "but  if  you  would  have  the  condescensiim  to  accept 
of  this  broad  piece  towards  quenching  your  thirst  at  the 
George" 

"Sir,"  said  the  cavalier  (for  the  times  admitted  of  this 
strange  species  of  courtesy,  nor  was  Wildrake  a  man  of  such 
peculiar  delicacy  as  keenly  to  dispute  the  matter), — "I  am 
once  again  beholden  to  you.  But  I  see  not  how  it  consists 
with  my  honour  to  accept  of  such  accommodation,  unless  you 
were  to  accompany  and  partake  f" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  "  my  safety  recommends 
that  I  remain  rather  private  at  present." 

"Enough  said,"  Wildrake  observed;  "poor  cavaliers  must 
not  stand  on  ceremony.  I  see,  sir,  you  understand  cutter's 
law — when  one  tall  fellow  has  coin,  another  must  not  be  thirsty. 
I  wish  you,  sir,  a  continuance  of  health  and  happiness  until 
to-morrow,  at  the  King's  Oak,  at  six  o'clock." 

"  Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  King,  and  added,  as  Wildrake  went 
down  the  stair  whistling  "  Hey  for  cavaliers,"  to  which  air  his 
long  rapier,  jarring  against  the  steps  and  banisters,  bore  no  un- 
suitable burden — "  Farewell,  thou  too  just  emblem  of  the  state, 
to  which  war,  and  defeat,  and  despair,  have  reduced  many  a 
gallant  gentleman." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  there  occurred  nothing  peculiarly 
deserving  of  notice.  Alice  sedulously  avoided  showing  towards 
the  disguised  Prince  any  degree  of  estrangem^t  or  shyness 
which  could  be  discovei^  by  her  father,  or  by  any  one  elsa 
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To  all  appearance  the  two  young  persons  ccmtinned  on  the 
same  footing  in  every  respect.  Yet  she  made  the  gallant  him< 
self  sensible,  that  this  apparent  intimacy  was  assumed  merely 
to  save  appearances,  and  in  no  way  designed  as  retracting  from 
the  severity  with  which  she  had  rejected  his  suit.  The  sense 
that  this  was  the  case,  joined  to  his  injured  self-love,  and  his 
enmity  against  a  successful  rival,  induced  Charles  early  to  with- 
draw himself  to  a  solitary  walk  in  the  wilderness,  where,  like 
Hercules  in  the  emblem  of  Cebes,  divided  betwixt  the  personifi- 
cations of  Virtue  and  of  Pleasure,  he  listened  alternately  to  the 
voice  of  Wisdom  and  of  passionate  Folly. 

Prudence  urged  to  him  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  great  object  in  which  he  had  for  the 
present  miscarried — the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  throne,  the  regaining  the  crown  of  his 
father,  the  avenging  his  death,  and  restoring  to  their  fortunes 
and  their  countiy  the  numerous  exiles,  who  were  suffering 
poverty  and  banishment  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  his 
cause.  Pride  too,  or  rather  a  just  and  natural  sense  of  dignity, 
displayed  the  unworthiness  of  a  Prince  descending  to  actual 
personal  conflict  with  a  subject  of  any  d^ee,  and  the  ridicule 
which  would  be  thrown  on  his  memory,  should  he  lose  his  life 
for  an  obscure  intrigue  by  the  hand  of  a  private  gentleman. 
What  would  his  sage  counsellors,  Nicholas  and  Hyde — what 
would  his  kind  and  wise  governor,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  say 
to  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  folly  ?  Would  it  not  be  likely  to 
shake  the  allegiance  of  the  staid  and  prudent  persons  of  the 
royalist  party,  since  wherefore  should  they  expose  their  lives 
and  estates  to  raise  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom  a  young 
man  who  could  not  command  his  own  temper  ?  To  this  was  to 
be  added,  the  consideration  that  even  his  success  would  add 
double  difficulties  to  his  escape,  which  already  seemed  sufficiently 
precarious.  If,  stopping  short  of  death,  he  merely  had  the 
better  of  his  antagonist,  how  did  he  know  that  he  might  not 
seek  revenge  by  delivering  up  to  government  the  Malignant 
Louis  Kemeguy,  whose  real  character  could  not  in  that  case 
ilEkil  to  be  discovered  ? 

These  considerations  strongly  recommended  to  Charles  that 
he  should  clear  himself  of  the  challenge  without  fighting ;  and 
the  reservation  under  which  he  had  accepted  it,  afiforded  him 
some  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
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But  Passion  also  had  her  arguments,  which  she  addressed  to 
a  temper  rendered  irritable  by  recent  distress  and  mortification. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  was  a  prince,  he  was  also  a  gentleman, 
entitled  to  resent  as  such,  and  obliged  to  give  or  claim  the 
satisfaction  expected  on  occasion  of  differences  among  gentlemen. 
With  Englishmen,  she  urged,  he  could  never  lose  interest  by 
showing  himself  ready,  instead  of  sheltering  himself  under  his 
royal  birth  and  pretensions,  to  come  frankly  forward  and  main- 
tain what  he  had  done  or  said  on  his  own  responsibility.  In 
a  free  nation,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  rather  gain  than  lose  in 
the  public  estimation,  by  a  conduct  which  could  not  but  seem 
gallant  and  generous.  Then  a  character  for  courage  was  far 
more  necessary  to  support  his  pretensions  than  any  other  kind 
of  reputation ;  and  the  lying  under  a  challenge,  without  replying 
to  it,  might  bring  his  spirit  into  question.  What  would  ViUiers 
and  Wilmot  say  of  an  intrigue,  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  shamefully  baflfled  by  a  country  girl,  and  had  failed  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  rival?  The  pasquinades  which  they 
would  compose,  the  witty  sarcasms  which  they  would  circulate 
on  the  occasion,  would  be  harder  to  endure  than  the  grave 
rebukes  of  Hertford,  Hyde,  and  Nicholas.  This  reflection, 
added  to  the  stings  of  youthful  and  awakened  courage,  at 
length  fixed  his  resolution,  and  he  returned  to  Woodstock 
determined  to  keep  his  appointment,  come  of  it  what  might. 

Perhaps  there  mingled  with  his  resolution  a  secret  belief 
that  such  a  rencontre  would  not  prove  fatal.  He.  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  active  in  all  his  exercises,  and  no  way  in- 
ferior to  Colonel  Everard,  as  far  as  the  morning's  experiment 
had  gone,  in  that  of  self-defence.  At  least,  such  recollection 
might  pass  through  his  royal  mind,  as  he  hummed  to  himself  a 
well-known  ditty,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his  residence 
in  Scotland — 

"  A  man  may  drink  and  not  be  drunk  ; 
A  man  may  fight  and  not  be  slain  ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass. 
And  yet  be  welcome  back  again.  * 

Meanwhile  the  busy  and  all-directing  Dr.  Rochecliffe  had 
contrived  to  intimate  to  Alice  that  she  must  give  him  a  private 
audience,  and  she  found  him  by  appointment  in  what  was 
called  the  study,  once  filled  with  ancient  books,  which,  long 
since  converted  into  cartridges,  had  made  more  noise  in  the 
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world  at  their  final  exit;  than  during  the  space  which  had  in- 
tenrened  betwixt  that  and  their  first  publication.  The  Doctor 
seated  himself  in  a  high-backed  leathern  eaay-chair,  and  signed 
to  Alice  to  fetch  a  stool  and  sit  down  beside  him. 

''Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand  affectionately, 
"  thou  art  a  good  girl,  a  wise  girl,  a  virtuous  girl,  one  of  those 
whose  price  is  above  rubies — not  that  rubia  is  the  proper 
translation — ^but  remind  me  to  tell  you  of  that  another  time. 
Alice,  thou  knowest  who  this  Louis  Kemeguy  is — nay,  hesitate 
not  to  me — I  know  everything — I  am  well  aware  of  the  whole 
matter.  Thou  knowest  this  honoured  house  holds  the  fortunes 
of  England."  Alice  was  about  to  answer.  ''  Nay,  speak  not, 
but  listen  to  me,  Alice — How  does  he  bear  himself  towards 
you?" 

Alice  coloured  with  the  deepest  crimson.  ''  I  am  a  country- 
bred  girl,"  she  said, ''  and  his  manners  are  too  court-like  for  me." 

''Enough  said — I  know  it  all  Alice,  he  is  exposed  to  a 
great  danger  to-morrow,  and  you  must  be  the  happy  means  to 
prevent  him." 

"I  prevent  him  ! — how,  and  in  what  manner?"  said  Alice, 
in  surprise.  "  It  is  my  duty,  as  a  subject,  to  do  anything — 
anything  that  may  become  my  father's  daughter  " 

Here  she  stopped  considerably  embarrassed. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  to-morrow  he  hath  made  an 
appointment — an  appointment  with  Markham  Everard;  the 
hour  and  place  are  set — six  in  the  morning,  by  the  King's  Oak. 
If  they  meet,  one  will  probably  falL" 

"Now,  may  God  forfend  they  should  meet,"  said  Alice, 
turning  as  suddenly  pale  as  she  had  previously  roddened. 
"  But  harm  cannot  come  of  it ;  Everard  will  never  lift  his 
sword  against  the  King." 

"For  that,"  said  Dr.  Rochediffe,  "I  would  not  warrant 
But  if  that  unhappy  young  gentleman  shall  have  still  some 
reserve  of  the  loyalty  which  his  general  conduct  entirely  dis- 
avows, it  would  not  serve  us  here ;  for  he  knows  not  the  King, 
but  considers  him  merely  as  a  cavalier,  from  whom  he  hais 
received  injury." 

"  Let  him  know  the  truth.  Doctor  Rochediffe,  let  him  know 
it  instantly,"  said  Alice;  "Ae  lift  hand  against  the  King,  a 
fugitive  and  defencdess !  He  is  incapable  of  it.  My  life  on 
the  issue,  he  becomes  most  active  in  his  preservation." 
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"That  is  th6  thought  of  a  maiden,  Alice,"  answered  the 
Doctor ;  "  and,  as  I  fear,  of  a  maiden  whose  wisdom  is  misled 
by  her  afifections.  It  were  worse  than  treason  to  admit  a  rebel 
officer,  the  friend  of  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell,  into  so  great  a 
secret.  I  dare  not  answer  for  such  rashness.  Hammond  was 
trusted  by  his  father,  and  you  know  what  came  of  it." 

"  Then  let  my  father  know.  He  will  meet  Markham,  or 
send  to  him,  representing  the  indignity  done  to  him  by  attack^ 
ing  his  guest." 

"We  dare  not  let  your  father  into  the  secret  who  Louis 
Eemeguy  really  is.  I  did  but  hint  the  possibility  of  Charles 
taking  refuge  at  Woodstock,  and  the  rapture  into  which  Sir 
Henry  broke  out,  the  preparations  for  accommodation  and 
defence  which  he  b^;an  to  talk  of,  plainly  showed  that  the 
mere  enthusiasm  of  his  loyalty  would  have  led  to  a  risk  of  dis- 
covery. It  is  you,  Alice,  who  must  save  the  hopes  of  every 
true  royalist." 

"  I ! "  answered  Alice  j  "  it  is  impossible — ^Why  cannot  my 
fisither  be  induced  to  interfere,  as  in  behalf  of  his  friend  and 
guest,  though  he  know  him  as  no  other  than  Louis  Eemeguy  1 " 

"  You  have  forgot  your  father's  character,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  an  exceUent  man,  and  the  best  of  Christians, 
till  there  is  a  clashing  of  swords,  and  then  he  starts  up  the 
complete  martialist,  as  deaf  to  every  pacific  reasoning  as  if  he 
were  a  game-cock." 

"  You  forget.  Doctor  RochecliflTe,"  said  Alice,  "  that  this  very 
morning,  if  I  understand  the  thing  aright,  my  father  prevented 
them  from  fighting." 

"Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "because  he  deemed  himself 
bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Boyal  Park ;  but  it  was  done 
with  such  regret,  Alice,  that,  should  he  find  them  at  it  again, 
I  am  dear  to  foretell  he  will  only  so  far  postpone  the  combat 
as  to  conduct  them  to  some  unprivileged  ground,  and  there  bid 
them  tilt  and  welcome,  while  he  regaled  his  eyes  with  a  scene 
so  pleasing.  No,  Alice,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who  can  help 
us  in  this  extremity." 

"  I  see  no  possibility/'  said  she,  again  colouring,  "  how  I  can 
be  of  the  least  use." 

"  You  must  send  a  note,"  answered  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  to  the 
King — a  note  such  as  all  women  know  how  to  write  better  than 
any  man  can  teach  them — to  meet  you  at  the  precise  hour  of 
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the  rendezvous.     He  will  not  fail  you,  for  I  know  his  unhappy 
foible." 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  gravely, — "  you  have  known 
me  from  infancy, — What  have  you  seen  in  me  to  induce  you  to 
believe  thai  I  should  ever  follow  such  unbecoming  counsel  ] " 

"And  if  you  have  known  me  from  infancy,"  retorted  the 
Doctor,  "  what  have  you  seen  of  me  that  you  should  suspect  me 
of  giving  counsel  to  my  friend's  daughter,  which  it  would  be 
misbecoming  in  her  to  follow  ]  You  cannot  be  fool  enough^  I 
think,  to  suppose,  that  I  mean  you  should  carry  your  com- 
placence farther  than  to  keep  him  in  discourse  for  an  hour  or 
two,  till  I  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  leaving  this  place,  from 
which  I  can  frighten  him  by  the  terrors  of  an  alleged  search  ? — 
So,  C.  S.  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  off,  and  Mistress  Alice  Lee 
has  the  honour  of  saving  him." 

"Yes,  at  the  expense  of  her  own  reputation,"  said  Alice, 
"  and  the  risk  of  an  eternal  stain  on  my  family.  You  say  you 
know  all.  What  can  the  King  think  of  my  appointing  an 
assignation  with  him  after  what  has  passed,  and  how  will  it  be 
possible  to  disabuse  him  respecting  the  purpose  of  my  doing 
sol" 

"  I  will  disabuse  him,  Alice ;  I  will  explain  the  whole." 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  "  you  propose  what  is  im- 
possible. You  can  do  much  by  your  ready  wit  and  great 
wisdom  ;  but  if  new-fallen  snow  were  once  sullied,  not  all  your 
art  could  wash  it  white  again ;  and  it  is  altogether  the  same 
with  a  maiden's  reputation." 

"Alice,  my  dearest  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "bethink  you 
that  if  I  recommend  this  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  King, 
at  least  rescuing  him  from  instant  peril,  it  is  because  I  see  no 
other  of  which  to  avail  myself.  If  I  bid  you  assume,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  semblance  of  what  is  wrong,  it  is  but  in  the  last 
extremity,  and  under  circumstances  which  cannot  return — I 
will  take  the  surest  means  to  prevent  all  evil  report  which  can 
arise  from  what  I  recommend." 

"  Say  not  so.  Doctor,"  said  Alice ;  "  better  undertake  to  turn 
back  the  Isis  than  to  stop  the  course  of  calunmy.  The  King 
will  make  boast  to  his  whole  licentious  court,  of  the  ease  with 
which,  but  for  a  sudden  alarm,  he  could  have  brought  off  Alice 
Lee  as  a  paramour — ^the  mouth  which  confers  honour  on  others 
will  then  be  the  means  to  deprive  me  of  mine.     Take  a  fitter 
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course,  one  more  becoming  your  own  character  and  profession. 
Do  not  lead  him  to  fail  in  an  engagement  of  honour,  by  holding 
out  the  prosi)ect  of  another  engagement  equally  dishonourable, 
whether  false  or  true.  Gro  to  the  King  himself,  speak  to  him, 
as  the  servants  of  God  have  a  right  to  speak  even  to  earthly 
sovereigns.  Point  out  to  him  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  course  he  is  about  to  pursue — ^urge  upon  him,  that  he  fear 
the  sword,  since  wrath  bringeth  the  pimishment  of  the  sword. 
Tell  him,  that  the  friends  who  died  for  him  in  the  field  at 
Worcester,  on  the  scaflfolds,  and  on  the  gibbets,  since  that 
bloody  day — that  the  remnant  who  are  in  prison,  scattered,  fled, 
and  ruined  on  his  account,  deserve  better  of  him  and  his  &ther*s 
race,  than  that  he  should  throw  away  his  life  in  an  idle  brawl 
— Tell  him,  that  it  is  dishonest  to  venture  that  which  is  not 
his  own,  dishonourable  to  betray  the  trust  which  brave  men 
have  reposed  in  his  virtue  and  in  his  courage." 

Doctor  Rochecliffe  looked  on  her  with  a  melancholy  smile,  his 
eyes  glistening  as  he  said,  "  Alas  !  Alice,  even  I  could  not  plead 
that  just  cause  to  him  so  eloquently  or  so  impressively  as  thou 
dost.  But,  alack  1  Charles  would  listen  to  neither.  It  is  not 
from  priests  or  women,  he  would  say,  that  men  should  receive 
counsel  in  afifairs  of  honour." 

"Then,  hear  me,  Doctor  Rochecliffe — I  will  appear  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  I  will  prevent  the  comlit — do  not 
fear  that  I  can  do  what  I  say — at  a  sacrifice,  indeed,  but  not  that 
of  my  reputation.  My  heart  may  be  broken  " — she  endeavoured 
to  stifle  her  sobs  with  difficulty — "for  the  consequence;  but 
not  in  the  imagination  of  a  man,  and  far  less  that  man  her 
sovereign,  shall  a  thought  of  Alice  Lee  be  associated  with  dis- 
honour." She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  burst  out 
into  unrestrained  tears. 

"  What  means  this  hysterical  passion  ?"  said  Dr  Rochecliffe, 
surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  vehemence  of  her  grief 
— "  Maiden,  I  must  have  no  concealments ;  I  must  know." 

"  Exert  your  ingenuity,  then,  and  discover  it,"  said  Alice — 
for  a  moment  put  out  of  temper  at  the  Doctor's  pertinacious 
self-importance — "  Guess  my  purpose,  as  you  can  guess  at  every 
thing  else.  It  is  enough  to  have  to  go  through  my  task,  I  will 
not  endure  the  distress  of  telling  it  over,  and  that  to  one  who 
— ^forgive  me,  dear  Doctor — might  not  think  my  agitation  on 
this  occasion  fully  warranted." 
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"  Nay,  then,  my  yomig  mistress,  you  must  be  ruled/'  said 
Rochecliffe;  "and  if  I  cannot  make  you  explain  yourself,  I 
must  see  whether  your  father  can  gain  so  far  on  you."  So 
saying,  he  arose  somewhat  displeased,  and  walked  towards  the 
door. 

"  You  forget  what  you  yourself  told  me,  Doctor  Rochediffe," 
said  Alice,  "  of  the  risk  of  communicating  this  great  secret  to 
my  father." 

''  It  is  too  true,''  he  said,  stopping  short  and  tummg  round ; 
"  and  I  think,  wench,  thou  art  too  smart  for  me,  and  I  have 
not  met  many  such.  But  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  wilt  tell 
me  thy  device  of  free  will — it  concerns  my  character  and  influ* 
ence  with  the  King,  that  I  should  be  ^ly  acquainted  with 
whatever  is  actum  atque  iractatwm,  done  and  treated  of  in  this 
matter." 

"Trust  your  character  to  me,  good  Doctor,"  said  Alice, 
attempting  to  smile ;  "  it  is  of  firmer  stuff  than  those  of  women, 
and  will  be  safer  in  my  custody  than  mine  could  have  been  in 
yours.  And  thus  much  I  condescend — ^you  shall  see  the  whole 
scene — ^you  shall  go  with  me  yourself,  and  much  will  I  feel 
emboldened  and  heartened  by  your  company." 

"  That  is  something,"  said  the  Doctor,  though  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  this  limited  confidence.  "  Thou  wert  ever  a 
clever  wench,  and  I  will  trust  thee ;  indeed,  trust  thee  I  find 
I  must,  whether  voluntarily  or  no." 

"  Meet  me  then,"  said  Alice,  "  in  the  wilderness  to-morrow. 
But  first  tell  me,  are  you  well  assured  of  time  and  place  % — a 
mistake  were  fatal" 

« Assure  yourself  my  information  is  entirely  accurate,"  said 
the  Doctor,  resuming  his  air  of  consequence,  which  had  be^i  a 
little  diminished  during  the  latter  part  of  their  conference. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Alice,  "  through  what  channel  you  acquired 
such  imp(»rtant  information  )  " 

"  You  may  ask,  unquestionably,"  he  answered,  now  completely 
restored  to  his  supremacy ;  "  but  whether  I  will  answer  or  sot  is 
a  very  different  question.  I  conceive  neither  your  reputation  nor 
my  own  is  interested  in  your  remaining  in  ignorance  on  that  sub- 
ject. So  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you,  mistress ;  and  some 
of  them,  I  fancy,  are  a  good  deal  more  worth  knowing." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  "  if  you  will  meet  me  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  broken  dial  at  half-past  five  exactly,  we  will 
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go  together  to-morrow  and  watch  them  aa  they  come  to  the 
rendesvous.  I  will  on  the  way  get  the  better  of  my  present 
timidity,  and  explain  to  you  the  means  I  design  to  employ  to 
prevent  mischief.  You  can  perhaps  think  of  making  some 
effort  which  may  render  my  interference,  unbecoming  and 
painful  as  it  must  be,  altogether  unnecessary." 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor ;  **  if  you  place  yourself  in 
my  hands,  you  will  be  the  first  that  ever  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  want  of  conduct,  and  you  may  well  judge  you  are 
the  very  last  (one  excepted)  whom  I  would  see  suffer  for  want 
of  coun^.  At  half-f»8t  five,  then,  at  the  dial  in  the  wilderness 
— and  Qod  bless  our  undertaking  ! " 

Here  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  which  shouted  their  names,  "  Daughter  Alice — 
Doctor  Rochecliffe,''  through  passage  and  gallery. 

"What  do  you  here,"  said  he,  entering,  "sitting  like  two 
crows  in  a  mist,  when  we  have  such  rare  sport  below  1  Here 
is  this  wild  crack-brained  boy  Louis  Kem^uy,  now  making 
me  laugh  till  my  sides  are  fit  to  split,  and  now  playing  on  his 
guitar  sweetly  enough  to  win  a  lark  from  the  heavens. — Come 
away  with  you,  come  away.     It  is  hard  work  to  laugh  alone." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove  ; 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 

John  Home. 

Thb  sun  had  risen  on  the  broad  boughs  of  the  forest,  but 
without  the  power  of  penetrating  into  its  recesses,  which  hung 
rich  with  heavy  dewdrops,  and  were  beginning  on  some  of  the 
trees  to  exhibit  the  varied  tints  of  ^autumn ;  it  being  the  season 
when  Nature,  like  a  prodigal  whose  race  is  well-nigh  run,  seems 
desirous  to  niake  up  in  profuse  gaiety  and  variety  of  colours,  for 
the  short  space  which  her  splendour  has  then  to  endure.  The 
birds  were  silent — and  even  robin  red-breast,  whose  chirruping 
song  was  heard  among  the  bushes  near  the  Lodge,  emboldened  by 
the  largesses  with  which  the  good  old  knight  always  encouraged 
bis  faiidliarity,  did  not  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood, 
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where  be  encountered  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  other  enemies  of  a 
similar  description,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  of  man, 
from  whom  he,  almost  solely  among  the  feathered  tribes,  seems 
to  experience  disinterested  protection. 

The  scene  was  therefore  at  once  lovely  and  silent,  when  the 
good  Dr.  RochecMe,  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  roquelanre,  which  had 
seen  service  in  its  day,  muffling  his  face  more  firom  habit  than 
necessity,  and  supporting  Alice  on  his  arm  (she  also  defended 
by  a  cloak  against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  autumn  morning), 
glided  through  the  tangled  and  long  grass  of  the  darkest  alleys, 
ahoaost  ankle-deep  in  dew,  towards  the  place  appointed  for  the 
intended  duel  Both  so  eagerly  maintained  the  consultation 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  they  were  alike  insensible  of 
the  roughness  and  discomforts  of  the  road,  though  often  obliged 
to  force  their  way  through  brushwood  and  coppice,  which 
poured  down  on  them  all  the  liquid  pearls  with  which  they 
were  loaded,  till  the  mantles  they  were  wrapped  in  hung  lank 
by  their  sides,  and  clung  to  their  shoulders  heavily  charged  with 
moisture.  They  stopped  when  they  had  attained  a  station 
under  the  coppice,  and  shrouded  by  it,  from  which  they  could  see 
all  that  passed  on  the  little  esplanade  before  the  King's  Oak, 
whose  broad  and  scathed  form,  contorted  and  shattered  limbs, 
and  frowning  brows,  made  it  appear  like  some  ancient  war-worn 
champion,  well  selected  to  be  the  umpire  of  a  field  of  single 
combat. 

The  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  was  the  gay 
cavalier  Roger  Wildrake.  He  also  was  wrapped  in  his  cloal^ 
but  had  discarded  his  puritanic  beaver,  and  wore  in  its  stead  a 
Spanish  hat,  with  a  feather  and  gilt  hatband,  all  of  which  had 
encountered  bad  weather  and  hard  service ;  but  to  make  amends 
for  the  appearance  of  poverty  by  the  show  of  pretension,  the  castor 
was  accurately  adjusted  after  what  was  rather  profanely  called  the 
d — me  cut,  used  among  the  more  desperate  cavaliers.  He  ad- 
vanced hastily,  and  exclaimed  aloud — "First  in  the  field  after  all, 
by  Jove,  though  I  bilked  Everard  in  order  to  have  my  morning 
draught. — It  has  done  me  much  good,''  he  added,  smacking  his 
lips. — "  Well,  I  suppose  I  should  search  the  ground  ere  my  prin- 
cipal comes  up,  whose  Presbyterian  watch  trudges  as  slow  as  his 
Presbyterian  step." 

He  took  his  rapier  from  under  his  cloak,  and  seemed  about  to 
search  the  thickets  around. 
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'*  I  win  prevent  him,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to.  Alice.  "  I  will 
keep  faith  with  you — you  shall  not  come  on  the  scene — nisi 
dignus  vindice  tiodus — I'll  explain  that  another  time.  Vindex  is 
feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  so  the  quotation  is  defensible. — 
Keep  you  close." 

^*  So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  on  the  esplanade,  and  bowed 
to  Wildrake. 

"  Master  Louis  Kerneguy,"  said  Wildrake,  pulling  off  his  hat ; 
but  instantly  discovering  Ids  error,  he  added,  "  But  no — I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir — Fatter,  shorter,  older. — Mr.  Kemeguy's  friend, 
I  suppose,  with  whom  I  hope  to  have  a  turn  by  and  by. — ^And 
why  not  now,  sir,  before  our  principals  come  up  1  just  a  snack  to 
stay  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  till  the  dinner  is  served,  sir  1 
What  say  you  ] " 

"  To  open  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  more  likely,  or  to  give  it 
a  new  one,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  now  in  his  element ; 
"  you  say  well — that  is  as  thereafter  may  be. — But  come,  sir, 
you  wear  your  face  muffled.  I  grant  you,  it  is  honest  men's 
fashion  at  this  imhappy  time ;  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  we  do 
all  above  board — we  have  no  traitors  here.  FU  get  into  my 
gears  first,  to  encourage  you,  and  show  you  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  gentleman,  who  honours  the  King,  and  is  a  match 
fit  to  fight  with  any  who  follow  him,  as  doubtless  you  do,  sir, 
since  you  are  the  friend  of  Master  Louis  Kerneguy." 

All  this  while,  WUdrake  was  busied  undoing  the  clasps  of 
his  square-caped  cloak. 

"  Off — off,  ye  lendings,"  he  said,  "  borrowings  I  should  more 
properly  call  you — 

*  Via  the  curtain  which  shadoVd  Borgia,* " 

So  saying,  he  threw  the  cloak  from  him,  and  appeared  in 
cuerpo,  in  a  most  cavalier-like  doublet,  of  greasy  crimson  satin, 
pinked  and  slashed  with  what  had  been  once  white  tiffsmy; 
breeches  of  the  same;  and  nether-stocks,  or,  as  we  now  call 
them,  stockings,  darned  in  many  places,  and  which,  like  those 
of  Poins,  had  been  once  peach-coloured.  A  pair  of  pumps,  ill 
calculated  for  a  walk  through  the  dew,  and  a  broad  shoulder- 
belt  of  tarnished  embroidery,  completed  his  equipment. 

"Come,  sir!"  he  exclaimed;  "make  haste,  off  with  your 
slough — Here  I  stand  tight  and  true — as  loyal  a  lad  as  ever 
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Stuck  rapier  through  a  roundhead. — Come,  sir,  to  your  tools !" 
he  continued ;  "  we  may  have  half-a-dozen  thrusts  before  they 
oome  yet,  and  shame  them  for  their  tardiness. — Pshaw!"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  most  disappointed  tone,  when  the  Doctor, 
unfolding  his  doak,  showed  his  clerical  dress ;  ''  Tush !  it's  but 
the  parson  after  all !'' 

Wildrake's  respect  for  the  Church,  however,  and  his  desire  to 
remove  one  who  might  possibly  interrupt  a  scene  to  which  he 
looked  forward  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  induced  him  presently 
to  assume  another  tone. 

"  I  b^  pardon,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Doctor — I  kiss  the  hem 
of  your  cassock — I  do  by  the  thundering  Jove — I  beg  your 
pardon  again. — But  I  am  happy  I  have  met  with  you — They 
are  raving  for  your  presence  at  the  Lodge — to  many,  or 
christen,  or  buiy,  or  confess,  or  something  very  urgent. — For 
Heaven's  sake,  make  haste  !" 

"At  the  Lodge?"  said  the  Doctor;  "why,  I  left  the  Lodge 
this  instant — I  was  there  later,  I  am  sure,  than  you  could  be, 
who  came  the  Woodstock  road." 

"Well,"  reiiied  Wildrake,  "it  is  at  Woodstock  they  want 
you. — Rat  it,  did  I  say  the  Lodge  1 — No,  no — Woodstock — 
Mine  host  cannot  be  hanged — ^his  daughter  married — ^his  bastard 
christened,  or  his  wife  buried — without  the  assistance  of  a  real 
clergyman — ^Your  Holdenoughs  won't  do  for  them. — He's  a  true 
man  mine  host ;  so,  as  you  value  your  function,  make  haste." 

"  You  will  pardon  me.  Master  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor — 
"  I  wait  for  Master  Louis  Kemeguy." 

"The  devil  you  do!"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "Why,  I  al- 
ways knew  the  Scots  could  do  nothing  without  their  minister ; 
but,  d — n  it,  I  never  thought  they  put  them  to  this  use  neither. 
But  I  have  known  jolly  customers  in  orders,  who  understood 
to  handle  the  sword  as  well  as  their  prayer-book.  You  know 
the  purpose  of  our  meeting.  Doctor.  Do  you  oome  only  as  a 
ghostly  comforter — or  as  a  surgeon,  perhaps — or  do  you  ever 
take  bilboa  in  hand) — Sa — sa !" 

Here  he  made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  his  sheathed 
n^ier. 

"I  have  done  so,  sir,  on  necessary  occasion,"  said  Dr. 
liochecliffe. 

"  Good  sir,  let  this  stand  for  a  necessaiy  one,"  said  Wildrake. 
"  You  know  my  devotion  for  the  Church.     If  a  divine  of  your 
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skill  would  do  me  the  honour  to  exchange  but  three  passes 
with  me,  I  should  think  myself  happy  for  ever." 

''Sir/'  said  Rochediffe,  smiling,  '^were  there  no  other 
objection  to  what  you  propose,  I  have  not  the  means — I  have 
no  weapon." 

What)  you  want  the  de  quoif  that  is  unlucky  indeed. 
But  you  have  a  stout  cane  in  your  hand — what  hinders  our 
trying  a  pass  (my  rapier  being  sheathed  of  course)  until  our 
principals  come  upl  My  pumps  are  full  of  this  frost-dew; 
and  I  shall  be  a  toe  or  two  out  of  pocket,  if  I  am  to  stand  stiU 
all  the  time  they  are  stretching  themselves;  for,  I  fancy, 
Doctor,  you  are  of  my  opinion,  that  the  matter  will  not  be  a 
fight  of  cock-sparrows." 

''  My  business  here  is  to  make  it,  if  possible,  be  no  fight  at 
all,"  said  the  divine. 

''  Now,  rat  me,  Doctor,  but  that  is  too  spiteful,"  said  Wild- 
rake  ; ''  and  were  it  not  for  my  respect  for  the  Church,  I  could 
turn  Presbyterian  to  be  revenged." 

"  Stand  back  a  little,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
**  do  not  press  forward  in  that  direction." — For  Wildrake,  in 
the  agitation  of  his  movements,  induced  by  his  disappointment, 
approached  the  spot  where  Alice  remained  still  concealed. 

''And  wherefore  not,  I  pray  you,  Doctor)"  said  the 
cavalier. 

But  on  advancing  a  step  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
muttered  to  himself,  with  a  round  oath  of  astonishment,  "A 
petticoat  in  the  coppice,  by  all  that  is  reverend,  and  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning — fFhew — ew — ew  /" — He  gave  vent  to 
his  surprise  in  a  long  low  interjectional  whistle ;  then  turning 
to  the  Doctor,  with  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  "  You're 
sly.  Doctor,  d — d  sly  1  But  why  not  give  me  a  hint  of  your — 
your  commodity  there — your  contraband  goods?  Gkid,  sir,  I 
am  not  a  man  to  expose  the  eccentricities  of  the  Church." 

"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Rochediffe,  "you  are  impertinent;  and  if 
time  served,  and  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  would  chastise 
you." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  served  long  enough  in  the  wars  to 
have  added  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  captain  of  horse  to  those 
of  a  divine,  actually  raised  his  cane,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  rake,  whose  respect  for  the  Church  was  by  no  means  able  to 
subdue  his  love  of  mischie£ 
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"  Nay,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wield  your  weapon  back- 
sword-fafihion,  in  that  way,  and  raise  it  as  high  as  your  head, 
I  shall  be  through  you  in  a  twinkling."  So  saying,  he  made  a 
pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  not  precisely  at  the  Doctor'a 
person,  but  in  that  direction ;  when  Rochediflfe,  changing  the 
direction  of  his  cane  from  the  broadsword  guard  to  that  of  the 
rapier,  made  the  cavalier's  sword  spring  ten  yards  out  of  his 
hand,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  my  friend  Francalanza.*  At 
this  moment  both  the  principal  parties  appeared  on  the  field. 

Everard  exclaimed  angrily  to  Wildrake,  "  Is  this  your  friend- 
ship 1  In  Heaven's  name,  what  make  you  in  that  fooFs  jacket, 
and  playing  the  pranks  of  a  jack-pudding  V*  while  his  worthy 
second,  somewhat  crestfallen,  held  down  his  head  like  a  bc^ 
caught  in  roguery,  and  went  to  pick  up  his  weapon,  stretching 
his  head,  as  he  passed,  into  the  coppice,  to  obtain  another 
glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  concealed  object  of  his  curiosity. 

Charles,  in  the  meantime,  still  more  surprised  at  what  he 
beheld,  called  out  on  his  part — ^'Whatl  Doctor  Rochecliffe 
become  literally  one  of  the  church  militant,  and  tilting  with 
my  friend  cavsdier  Wildrake  1  May  I  use  the  freedom  to  ask 
him  to  withdraw,  as  Colonel  £verard  and  I  have  some  private 
business  to  settle  1 " 

It  was  Dr.  Rochcliffe's  cue,  on  this  important  occasion,  to 
have  armed  himself  with  the  authority  of  his  sacred  office, 
and  used  a  tone  of  interference  which  might  have  overawed 
even  a  monarch,  and  made  him  leel  that  his  monitor  spoke  by 
a  warrant  higher  than  his  own.  But  the  indiscreet  latitude  he 
had  just  given  to  his  own  passion,  and  the  levity  in  which  he 
had  been  detected,  were  very  unfavourable  to  his  asCTiming 
that  superiority,  to  which  so  uncontrollable  a  spirit  as  that  of 
Charles,  wilful  as  a  prince,  and  capricious  as  a  wit,  was  at  all 
likely  to  submit  The  Doctor  did,  however,  endeavour  to  rally 
his  dignity,  and  replied,  with  the  gravest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  respectful,  tone  he  could  assume,  that  he  also  had  busi- 
ness of  the  most  urgent  nature,  which  prevented  him  frt)m  com- 
plying with  Master  Kemeguy's  wishes,  and  leaving  that  spot. 

"  Excuse  this  imtimely  interruption,"  said  Charles,  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  Colonel  Everard,  "which  I  will 
immediately  put  an  end  to." 

Everard  gravely  returned  his  salute,  and  was  silent 
*  [A  fenoing-master  in  EiUnbiiTgh — 1826.] 
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"Are  you  mad,  Doctor  Rochecliflfef  said  Charles — "or  are 
you  deaf? — or  have  you  forgotten  your  mother-tongue?  I 
desired  you  to  leave  this  place." 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  said,  the  divine,  rousing  up  his  resolution, 
and  regaining  the  natural  firmness  of  his  voice — "I  would 
prevent  others  from  being  so; — I  am  not  deaf — I  would  pray 
others  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion;  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  mother-tongue — but  I  have  come  hither  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Master  of  kings  and  princes." 

"  To  fence  with  broomsticks,  I  should  rather  suppose,"  said 
the  King — "dome,  Doctor  Rochecliflfe,  this  sudden  fit  of 
assumed  importance  befits  you  as  little  as  your  late  frolic. 
You  are  not,  I  apprehend,  either  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Scotch 
Mass-John  to  claim  devoted  obedience  from  your  hearers,  but 
a  Church-of-England-man,  subject  to  the  roles  of  that  Com- 
munion— and  to  its  hsad."  In  speaking  the  last  words,  the 
King  lowered  his  voice  to  a  low  and  impressive  whisper. 
Everard  observing  this  drew  back,  the  natural  generosity  of  his 
temper  directing  him  to  avoid  overhearing  private  discourse,  in 
which  the  safety  of  l^e  speakers  might  be  deeply  concerned. 
They  continued,  however,  to  observe  great  cautioi^  in  their 
forms  of  expression. 

"  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  it  is  not  I  who 
assiune  authority  or  control  over  your  wishes — God  forbid ;  I 
do  but  tell  you  what  reason,  Scripture,  religion,  and  morality, 
alike  prescribe  for  your  rule  of  conduct." 

"  ijid  I,  Doctor,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  and  pointing  to 
the  unlucky  cane,  "  will  take  your  example  rather  than  your 
precept.  If  a  reverend  clergyman  will  himself  fight  a  bout  at 
single-stick,  what  right  can  he  have  to  interfere  in  gentlemen's 
quarrels] — Come,  sir,  remove  yourself,  and  do  not  let  your 
present  obstmacy  cancel  former  obligations." 

"  Bethink  yourself,"  said  the  divine, — "  I  can  say  one  word 
which  will  prevent  all  this." 

"  Do  it,"  replied  the  King,  "  and  in  doing  so  belie  the  whole 
tenor  and  actions  of  an  honourable  life — ^abandon  the  principles 
of  your  Church,  and  become  a  perjured  traitor  and  an  apostate, 
to  prevent  another  person  from  discharging  his  duty  as  a  gentle- 
man !  This  were  indeed  killing  your  friend  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  his  running  himself  into  danger.  Let  the  Passive  Obedience, 
which  is  so  often  in  your  mouth,  and  no  doubt  in  your  head, 
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put  your  feet  for  onoe  into  motion,  and  step  aside  for  ten  minutes. 
Within  that  space  your  assistance  may  be  needed,  either  as 
body-curer  or  soul-curer." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Doctor  Rochecliflfe,  "  I  have  but  one  argu- 
ment left." 

While  thk  conversation  was  carried  on  apart,  Everard  had 
almost  forcibly  detained  by  his  own  side  his  follower,  Wildrake, 
whose  greater  curiosity,  and  lesser  delicacy,  would  otherwise 
have  thrust  him  forward,  to  get,  if  possible,  into  the  secret. 
But  when  he  saw  the  Doctor  turn  into  the  coppice,  he  whis- 
pered eagerly  to  Everard — "  A  gold  Carolus  to  a  commonwealth 
£Eui^hing,  the  Doctor  has  not  only  come  to  preach  a  peace,  but 
has  brought  the  principal  conditions  along  with  him  ! " 

Everard  made  no  answer;  he  had  akeady  unsheathed  his 
sword ;  and  Charles  hardly  saw  Rochecliffe's  back  fairly  turned, 
than  he  lost  no  time  in  following  his  example.  But,  ere  they 
had  done  more  than  salute  each  other,  with  the  usual  courteous 
flourish  of  their  weapons.  Dr.  Roch^cliffe  again  stood  between 
them,  leading  in  his  hand  Alice  Lee,  her  garments  dank  with 
dew,  and  her  long  hair  heavy  with  moisture,  and  totally  uncurled. 
Her  face  was  esctremely  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  desperate 
resolution,  not  of  fear.  There  was  a  dead  pause  of  astonishment 
— ^the  combatants  rested  on  their  swords — and  even  the  forward- 
ness of  Wildrake  only  vented  itself  in  half-suppressed  ejacula- 
tions, as,  "  Well  done,  Doctor — ^this  beats  the  '  parson  among 
the  pease' — No  less  than  your  patron's  daughter — And  Mistress 
Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snowdrop,  turned  out  a  dog-violet 
after  all — a  Lindabrides,  by  heavens,  and  altogether  one  of 
ourselves ! " 

Excepting  these  unheeded  mutterings,  Alice  was  the  first  to 


"Master  Everard,"  she  said — "Master  Kemeguy,  you  are 
surprised  to  see  me  here — ^Yet,  why  should  I  not  tell  the  reason 
at  once  1  Convinced  that  I  am,  however  guiltlessly,  the  unhappy 
cause  of  your  misunderstanding,  I  am  too  much  interested  to 
prevent  fital  consequences  to  pause  upon  any  step  which  may 
end  it. — Master  Kem^uy,  have  my  wishes,  my  entreaties,  my 
prayers — have  your  noble  thoughts — ^the  recollections  of  your 
own  high  duties,  no  weight  with  you  in  this  matter  ?  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  consult  reason,  religion,  and  common  sense,  and 
return  your  WM^pon." 
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"I  am  obedient  a?  an  Eastern  slave,  madam,''  answered 
Charles,  sheathing  his  sword ;  "  but  I  assure  you,  the  matter 
about  which  you  distress  yourself  is  a  mere  trifle,  which  will  be 
much  better  settled  betwixt  Colonel  Everard  and  myself  in  five 
minutes,  than  with,  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Convocation  of 
the  Church,  with  a  female  parliament  to  assist  their  reverend 
deliberations. — Mr.  Everard,  will  you  oblige  me  by  walking  a 
little  farther? — ^We  must  change  ground,  it  seems." 

"I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Everard,  who  had 
sheathed  his  sword  so  soon  as  his  antagonist  did  so. 

"I  have  then  no  interest  with  you,  sir,"  said  Alice,  con- 
tinuing to  address  the  King — "  Do  you  not  fear  I  should  use 
the  secret  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  aflfair  going  to  eirtremity  1 
Think  you  this  gentleman,  who  raises  his  hand  against  you,  if 
he  knew" 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  were  Lord  Wilmot,  madam,  you  woidd 
say  1 — ^Accident  has  given  him  proof  to  that  effect,  with  which 
he  is  already  satisfied,  and  I  think  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  embrace  a  different  opinion." 

Alice  paused,  and  looked  on  the  King  with  great  indignation, 
the  following  words  dropping  firom  her  mouth  by  intervals,  as 
if  they  burst  forth  one  by  one  in  spite  of  feelings  that  would 
have  restrained  them — "  Cold — selfish — ^ungrateful — ^unkind  1 — 

Woe  to  the  land  which" Here  she  paused  with  marked 

emphasis,  then  added — '^  which  shall  nimiber  thee,  or  such  as 
thee,  among  her  nobles  and  rulers  ! " 

"  Nay,  fair  Alice,"  said  Charles,  whose  good  nature  could  not 
but  feel  the  severity  of  this  reproach,  though  too  slightly  to 
make  aU  the  desired  impression,  "  you  are  too  unjust  to  me — 
too  partial  to  a  happier  man.  Do  not  call  me  unkind ;  I  am 
but  here  to  answer  Mr.  Everard's  summons.  I  could  neither 
declme  attending,  nor  withdraw  now  I  am  here,  without  loss  of 
honour ;  and  my  loss  of  honour  would  be  a  disgrace  which  must 
extend  to  many — I  cannot  fly  irom  Mr.  Everard — it  would  be 
too  shameful.  If  he  abides  by  his  message,  it  must  be  decided 
as  such  affairs  usually  are.  If  he  retreats  or  yields  it  up,  I  will, 
for  your  sake,  waive  punctilio.  I  will  not  even  ask  an  apology 
for  the  trouble  it  has  afforded  me,  but  let  all  pass  as  if  it  were 
the  consequence  of  some  unhappy  mistake,  the  grounds  of  which 
shall  remain  on  my  part  iminquired  into. — This  I  will  do  foi 
your  sake,  and  it  is  much  for  a  man  of  honour  to  condescend  so 
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(bi — ^You  know  that  the  condesoension  from  me  in  particular 
Ib  great  indeed.  Then  do  not  call  me  ungenerous,  or  ungrate- 
ful, or  unkind,  since  I  am  ready  to  do  all,  which,  as  a  man, 
I  can  do,  and  more  perhaps  than  as  a  man  of  honour  I  ought 
to  do." 

"  Do  you  hear  this,  Markham  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice — 
"  do  you  hear  this  1 — The  dreadful  option  is  left  entirely  at  your 
disposal  You  were  wont  to  be  temperate  in  passion,  religious, 
forgiving — ^will  you,  for  a  mere  punctilio,  drive  on  this  private 
and  unchristian  broil  to  a  murderous  extremity  1  Believe  me, 
if  you  now,  contrary  to  all  the  better  principles  of  your  life,  give 
the  reins  to  your  passions,  the  consequences  may  be  such  as  you 
will  rue  for  your  lifetime,  and  even,  if  Heaven  have  not  mercy, 
rue  after  your  life  is  finished.'' 

Markham  Everard  remained  for  a  moment  gloomily  silent, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  length  he  looked  up, 
and  answered  her — "Alice,  you  are  a  soldier's  daughter — a 
soldier's  sister.  All  your  relations,  even  including  one  whom 
you  then  entertained  some  regard  for,  have  been  made  soldiers 
by  these  unhappy  discords.  Yet  you  have  seen  them  take  the 
field — in  some  instances  on  contrary  sides,  to  do  their  duty 
where  their  principles  called  them,  without  manifesting  this 
extreme  degree  of  interest.  Answer  me — and  your  answer 
shall  decide  my  conduct — Is  this  youth,  so  short  while  known, 
abready  of  more  value  to  you  than  those  dear  connections,  father, 
brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure  to  battle  you  saw  with 
comparative  indifference  1 — Say  this,  and  it  shall  be  enough — 
I  leave  the  ground,  never  to  see  you  or  this  country  again." 

"  Stay,  Markham,  stay ;  and  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  if 
I  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  because  Master 
Eemeguy's  safety  comprehends  more,  much  more,  than  that  of 
any  of  those  you  have  mentioned." 

"  Indeed !  I  did  not  know  a  coronet  had  been  so  superior  in 
value  to  the  crest  of  a  private  gentleman,"  said  Everard ;  "  yet 
I  have  heard  that  many  women  think  so." 

"  You  apprehend  me  amiss,"  said  Alice,  perplexed  between 
the  difficulty  of  so  expressing  herself  as  to  prevent  immediate 
mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  combat  the  jealousy 
and  disajm  the  resentment  which  she  saw  arising  in  the  bosom 
of  her  lover.  But  she  found  no  words  fine  enou^  to  draw  the 
distinction,  without  leading  to  a  disooveiy  of  the  King's  actual 
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character,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  his  destruction. — 
^'Markham,"  she  said,  "have  compassion  on  me.  Press  me 
not  at  this  moment ;  believe  me,  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
my  father,  of  my  brother,  and  of  my  whole  family,  are  interested 
in  Master  Kemeguy's  safety,  are  inextricably  concerned  in  this 
matter  resting  where  it  now  does." 

"  Oh,  ay — I  doubt  not,"  said  Everard ;  "  the  House  of  Lee 
oyer  look^  up  to  nobility,  and  valued  in  their  connections  the 
fantastic  loyalty  of  a  courtier  beyond  the  sterling  and  honest 
patriotism  of  a  plain  country  gentleman.  For  them,  the  thing 
is  in  course.  But  on  your  part,  you,  Alice — Oh  !  on  your  part, 
whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly — who  has  suffered  me  to  liiink 
that  my  affection  was  not  unrepaid — Can  the  attractions  of  an 
empty  title,  the  idle  court  compliments  of  a  mere  man  of  quality, 
during  only  a  few  hours,  lead  you  to  prefer  a  libertine  lord  to 
such  a  heart  as  mine  1 " 

"No,  no — believe  me,  no,"  said  Alice,  in  the  extremity  of 
distress. 

"  Put  your  answer,  which  seems  so  painful,  in  one  word,  and 
say  for  wliose  safety  it  is  you  are  thus  deeply  interested  1 " 

"  For  both— for  both,"  said  Alice. 

"  That  answer  will  not  serve,  Alice,"  answered  Everard — "  here 
is  no  room  for  equality.  I  must  and  will  know  to  what  I  have 
to  trust.  I  understand  not  the  paltering,  which  makes  a  maiden 
unwilling  to  decide  betwixt  two  suitors ;  nor  would  I  willingly 
impute  to  you  the  vanity  that  cannot  remain  contented  with  one 
lover  at  once." 

The  vehemence  of  Everard's  displeasure,  when  he  supposed 
his  own  long  and  sincere  devotion  lightly  forgotten,  amid  the 
addresses  of  a  profligate  courtier,  awakened  the  spirit  of  Alice 
Lee,  who,  as  we  elsewhere  said,  had  a  portion  in  her  temper  of 
the  lion-humour  that  was  characteristic  of  her  family. 

"  If  I  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said — "  if  I  am  not  judged 
worthy  of  the  least  confidence  or  candid  construction,  hear  my 
declaration,  and  my  assurance,  that,  strange  as  my  words  may 
seem,  they  are,  when  truly  interpreted,  such  as  do  you  no  wrong. 
I  tell  you — I  tell  all  present — and  I  tell  this  gentleman  himself, 
who  well  knows  the  sense  in  which  I  speak,  that  his  life  and 
safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more  value  to  me  than  those  of  any 
other  man  in  the  kingdom — nay,  in  the  world,  be  that  other  who 
he  will" 
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These  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  so  firm  and  decided  as  ad- 
mitted no  farther  discussion.  Charles  bowed  low  and  with 
gravity,  but  remained  silent.  Everard,  his  features  agitated  by 
the  emotions  which  his  pride  barely  enabled  him  to  suppress, 
advanced  to  his  antagonist,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  make  a  firm  one,  "  Sir,  you  heard  the  lady's  de- 
claration, with  such  feelings,  doubtless  of  gratitude,  as  the  case 
eminently  demands. — As  her  poor  kinsman,  and  an  unworthy 
suitor,  sir,  I  presume  to  yield  my  interest  in  her  to  you ;  and,  as 
I  will  never  be  the  means  of  giving  her  pain,  I  trust  you  will 
not  think  I  act  unworthily  in  retracting  the  letter  which  gave 
you  the  trouble  of  attending  this  place  at  this  hour. — Alice,"  he 
said,  turning  his  head  towards  her,  "farewell,  Alice,  at  once, 
and  for  ever ! " 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  adventitious  spirit  had  almost 
deserted  her,  attempted  to  repeat  the  word  farewell,  but  fidling 
in  the  attempt,  only  accomplished  a  broken  and  imperfect  sound, 
and  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground,  but  for  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who 
caught  her  as  she  fell  Roger  Wildrake,  also,  who  had  twice  or 
thrice  put  to  his  eyes  what  remained  of  a  kerchief,  interested  by 
the  lady's  evident  distress,  though  imable  to  comprehend  the 
mysterious  cause,  hastened  to  assist  the  divine  in  supporting  so 
fair  a  burden. 

Meanwhile,  the  disguised  Prince  had  beheld  the  whole  in 
silence,  but  with  an  agitation  to  which  he  was  unwonted,  and 
which  his  swarthy  features,  and  still  more  his  motions,  began  to 
betray.  His  posture  was  at  first  absolutely  stationary,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  as  one  who  waits  to  be  guided  by  the 
current  of  events ;  presently  after,  he  shifted  his  position,  ad- 
vanced and  retired  his  foot,  clenched  and  opened  his  hand,  and 
otherwise  showed  symptoms  that  he  was  strongly  agitated  by 
contending  feelings — was  on  the  point,  too,  of  forming  some 
sudden  resolution,  and  yet  still  in  uncertainty  what  course  he 
should  pursue. 

But  when  he  saw  Markham  Everard,  after  one  look  of  unspeak- 
able anguish  towards  Alice,  turning  his  back  to  depart,  he  broke 
out  into  his  familiar  ejaculation,  "  Oddsfish  !  this  must  not  be," 
In  three  strides  he  overtook  the  slowly  retiring  Everard,  tapped 
him  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  as  he  turned  round,  said,  with 
an  air  of  command,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  adopt  at  pleasure, 
"  One  word  with  you,  sir." 
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"  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Everard ;  and  naturally  con- 
jecturing the  purpose  of  his  antagonist  to  be  hostile,  took  hold 
of  his  rapier  with  the  left  hand,  and  laid  the  right  on  the  hilt, 
not  displeased  at  the  supposed  call ;  for  anger  is  at  least  as  much 
akin  to  disappointment  as  pity  is  said  to  be  to  love. 

"Pshaw!"  answered  the  King,  "that  cannot  be  now — 
Colonel  Everard,  I  am  Ohakles  Stewaet  ! " 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  surprise,  and  next  exclaimed, 
"  Impossible — it  cannot  be  !  The  King  of  Scots  has  escaped 
from  Bristol — My  Lord  Wilmot,  your  talents  for  intrigue  are 
well  known ;  but  this  will  not  pass  upon  me." 

"  The  King  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,"  replied  Charles,  "  since 
you  are  so  pleased  to  limit  his  sovereignty — at  any  rate,  the 
Eldest  Son  of  the  late  Sovereign  of  Britain — ^is  now  before  you ; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  escaped  from  Bristol 
Doctor  Rochecliffe  shall  be  my  voucher,  and  will  tell  you, 
moreover,  that  Wilmot  is  of  a  f&ii  complexion  and  light  hair ; 
mine,  you  may  see,  is  swart  as  a  raven." 

Rochecliffe,  seeing  what  was  passing,  abandoned  Alice  to  the 
care  of  Wildrake,  whose  extreme  delicacy  in  the  attempts  he 
made  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  formed  an  amiable  contrast  to 
his  usual  wildness,  and  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  remained 
for  the  moment  ignorant  of  the  disclosure  in  which  he  would 
have  been  so  much  interested.  As  for  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  he  came 
forward,  wringing  his  hands  in  aU  the  demonstration  of  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  with  the  usual  exclamations  attending  such 
a  state. 

"  Peace,  Doctor  Rochecliffe ! "  said  the  King,  with  such  com- 
plete self-possession  as  indeed  became  a  prince ;  "  we  are  in  the 
hands,  I  am  satisfied,  of  a  man  of  honour.  Master  Everard 
must  be  pleased  in  finding  only  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  person 
in  whom  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  successful  rival  He 
cannot*  but  be  aware  of  the  feelings  which  prevented  me  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  cover  which  this  young  lady's  devoted 
loyalty  afforded  me,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  happiness.  He  is 
the  party  who  is  to  profit  by  my  candour ;  and  certainly  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  my  condition,  already  indifferent  enough, 
shall  not  be  rendered  worse  by  his  becoming  privy  to  it  under 
such  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal  is  made;  and 
it  IB  for  Colonel  Everard  to  consider  how  he  is  to  conduct 
himself." 
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"  Oh,  your  Majesty  !  my  Liege  !  my  King !  my  royal  Prince ! " 
exclaimed  Wildrake,  who,  at  length  discovering  what  was  pass- 
ing, had  crawled  on  his  knees,  and  seizing  the  King's  hand, 
was  kissing  it,  more  like  a  child  mumbling  gingerbread,  or  like 
a  lover  devouring  the  yielded  hand  of  his  mistress,  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  such  salutations  pass  at  court — "  If  my  dear 
friend  Mark  Everard  should  prove  a  dog  on  this  occasion,  rely 
on  me  I  will  cut  his  throat  on  the  spot,  were  I  to  do  the  same 
for  myself  the  moment  afterwards ! " 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  good  friend  and  loyal  subject,**  said  the 
King,  "  and  compose  yoiurself ;  for  though  I  am  obliged  to  put 
on  the  Prince  for  a  moment,  we  have  not  privacy  or  safety  to 
receive  our  subjects  in  King  Cambyses*  vein." 

Everard,  who  had  stood  for  a  time  utterly  confounded,  awoke 
at  length  like  a  man  from  a  dream. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  with  profound  deference, 
"  if  I  do  not  offer  you  the  homage  of  a  subject  with  knee  and 
sword,  it  is  because  €k)d,  by  whom  kings  reign,  has  denied  you 
for  the  present  the  power  of  ascending  your  throne  without 
rekindling  civil  war.  For  your  safety  being  endangered  by  me, 
let  not  such  an  imagination  for  an  instant  cross  your  mind. 
Had  I  not  respected  your  person — ^were  I  not  bound  to  you  for 
the  candour  with  which  your  noble  avowal  has  prevented  the 
misery  of  my  future  life,  your  misfortunes  would  have  rendered 
your  person  as  sacred,  so  far  as  I  can  protect  it,  as  it  could  be 
esteemed  by  the  most  devoted  royalist  in  the  kingdoiti.  If 
your  plans  are  soimdly  considered,  and  securely  laid,  think  that 
all  which  is  now  passed  is  but  a  dream.  If  they  are  in  such  a 
state  that  I  can  aid  them,  saving  my  duty  to  the  Common- 
wealth, which  will  permit  me  to  be  privy  to  no  schemes  of 
actual  violence,  your  Majesty  may  command  my  services." 

"  It  may  be  I  may  be  troublesome  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  King ; 
"  for  my  fortunes  are  not  such  as  to  permit  me  to  r^ect  even 
the  most  limited  offers  of  assistance ;  but  if  I  can,  I  will  dis- 
pense with  applying  to  you.  I  would  not  willingly  put  any 
man's  compassion  at  war  with  his  sense  of  duty  on  my  account 
— ^Doctor,  I  think  there  will  be  no  farther  tilting  to-day,  either 
with  sword  or  cane ;  so  we  may  as  well  return  to  the  Lodge, 
and  leave  these  " — ^looking  at  Alice  and  Everard — *'  who  may 
have  more  to  say  in  explanation." 

"No— nol"  exclaimed  Alice,  who  was  now  perfectly  come 
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to  herself,  and  partly  by  her  own  observation,  and  partly  from 
the  report  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  comprehended  all  that  had  taken 
place — "My  cousin  Everard  and  I  have  nothing  to  explain; 
he  will  forgive  me  for  having  riddled  with  him  when  I  dared 
not  speak  plainly ;  and  I  forgive  him  for  having  read  my  riddle 
wrong.  But  my  father  has  my  promise — we  must  not  corre- 
spond or  converse  for  the  present — I  return  instantly  to  the 
Lodge  and  he  to  Woodstock,  unless  you,  sire,"  bowing  to  the 
King,  "command  his  duty  otherwise.  Instant  to  the  town, 
Cousin  Markham;  and  if  danger  should  approach,  give  us 
warning." 

Everard  would  have  delayed  her  departure,  would  have 
excused  himself  for  his  ui\just  suspicion,  would  have  said  a 
thousand  things ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to  him,  saying,  for 
all  other  answer,-  -"  FareweU,  Markham,  till  God  send  better 
days !" 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  truth  and  beauty,"  said  Roger  Wildrake ; 
"  and  I,  like  a  blasphemous  heretic,  called  her  a  Lindabrides  !  f 
But  has  your  Majesty,  craving  your  pardon,  no  commands  for 
poor  9odge  Wildrake,  who  will  blow  out  his  own  or  any  other 
man's  brains  in  England,  to  do  your  Grace  a  pleasure  1 " 

"  We  entreat  our  good  friend  Wildrake  to  do  nothing  hastily," 
said  Charles,  smiling ;  "  such  brains  as  his  are  rare,  and  should 
not  be  rashly  dispersed,  as  the  like  may  not  be  eacdly  coUected. 
We  recommend  him  to  be  silent  and  prudent — ^to  tilt  no  more 
with  loyal  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  get  him- 
self a  new  jacket  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  which  we  beg  to 
contribute  our  royal  aid.  When  fit  time  comes,  we  hope  to  find 
other  service  for  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slid  ten  pieces  into  the  hand  of  poor  Wild- 
rake, who,  confounded  with  the  excess  of  his  loyal  gratitude, 
blubbered  like  a  child,  and  would  have  followed  the  King,  had 
not  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in  few  words,  but  peremptory,  insisted  that 
he  should  return  with  his  patron,  promising  him  he  should 
certainly  be  employed  in  assisting  the  King's  escape,  could  an 
opportunity  be  found  of  using  his  services. 

"  Be  so  generous,  reverend  sir,  and  you  bmd  me  to  you  for 
ever,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  and  I  conjure  you  not  to  keep  malice 
against  me  on  account  of  the  foolery  you  wot  of." 

*  A  sort  of  court  name  for  a  female  of  no  reputation — [derived  from  a 
character  In  an  old  Spanish  romance]. 
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"  I  have  no  occasion,  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor, 
«  for  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  Doctor,  I  forgive  you  on  my  part ;  and  I  pray 
you,  for  Christian  charity,  let  me  have  a  finger  in  this  good 
service ;  for  as  I  live  in  hope  of  it,  rely  that  I  shall  die  of 
disappointment." 

While  the  Doctor  and  soldier  thus  spoke  together,  Charles 
took  leave  of  Everard  (who  remained  uncovered  while  he  spoke 
to  him)  with  his  usual  grace — "  I  need  not  bid  you  no  longer 
be  jealous  of  me,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  I  j^esume  you  will 
scarce  think  of  a  match  betwixt  Alice  and  me,  which  would  be 
too  losing  a  one  on  her  side.  For  other  thoughts,  the  wildest 
libertine  could  not  entertain  them  towards  so  high-minded  a 
creature ;  and  believe  me,  that  my  sense  of  her  merit  did  not 
need  this  last  distinguished  proof  of  her  truth  and  loyalty.  I 
saw  enough  of  her  from  her  answers  to  some  idle  sallies  of 
gallantry,  to  know  with  what  a  lofty  character  she  is  endowed. 
Mr.  Everard,  her  happiness  I  see  depends  on  you,  and  I  trust 
you  will  be  the  careful  guardian  of  it.  If  we  can  take  any 
obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  your  joint  happiness,  be  assured  We 
will  use  our  influence. — Farewell,  sir;  if  we  cannot  be  better 
friends,  do  not  at  least  let  us  entertain  harder  or  worse  thoughts 
of  each  other  than  we  have  now." 

There  was  something  m  the  manner  of  Charies  that  was 
extremely  affecting;  something  too,  in  his  condition  as  a 
fugitive  in  the  kingdom  which  was  his  own  by  inheritance,  that 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  Everard's  bosom — though  in  contra- 
diction to  the  dictates  of  that  policy  which  he  judged  it  his 
duty  to  pursue  in  the  distracted  circumstances  of  the  countiy. 
He  remained,  as  we  have  said,  uncovered ;  and  in  his  manner 
testified  the  highest  expression  of  reverence,  up  to  the  point 
when  such  might  seem  a  symbol  of  allegiance.  He  bowed  so 
low  as  almost  to  approach  his  lips  to  the  hand  of  Charles — ^but 
he  did  not  kiss  it. — "  I  would  rescue  your  person,  sir,"  he  said, 

"with  the  purchase  of  my  own  life.     More" He  stopped 

short,  and  the  King  took  up  his  sentence  where  it  broke  off— 
"  More  you  cannot  do,"  said  Charles,  **  to  maintain  an  honourable 
consistency — ^but  what  you  have  said  is  enough.  You  cannot 
render  homage  to  my  proffered  hand  as  that  of  a  sovereign,  but 
you  will  not  prevent  my  taking  yours  as  a  friend — if  you  allow 
me  to  call  myself  so — I  am  sure,  as  a  well-wisher  at  least." 
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The  generouB  soul  of  Everard  was  touched — He  took  the 
King's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh  ! "  he  said,  "  were  better  times  to  come" 

"  Bind  yourself  to  nothing,  dear  Everard,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Prince,  partaking  his  emotion — "  We  reason  ill  while 
our  feelings  are  moved.  I  will  recruit  no  man  to  his  loss,  nor 
will  I  have  my  fallen  fortunes  involve  those  of  others,  because 
they  have  humanity  enough  to  pity  my  present  condition.  If 
better  times  come,  why  we  will  meet  again,  and  I  hope  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  If  not,  as  your  future  father-in-law  would 
say"  (a  benevolent  smile  came  over  his  face,  and  accorded  not 
unmeetly  with  his  glistening  eyes), — **  If  not,  this  parting  was 
weU  made." 

Everard  turned  away  with  a  deep  bow,  almost  choking  under 
contending  feelings ;  the  uppermost  of  which  was  a  sense  of  the 
generosity  with  which  Charles,  at  his  own  inmiinent  risk,  had 
cleared  away  the  darkness  that  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  his 
prospects  of  happiness  for  life — mixed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
perils  by  which  he  was  environed.  He  returned  to  the  little 
town,  followed  by  his  attendant  Wildrake,  who  turned  back  so 
often,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  as 
supplicating  Heaven,  that  Everard  was  obliged  to  remind  him 
that  his  gestures  might  be  observed  by  some  one,  and  occasion 
suspicion. 

The  generous  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  closing  part 
of  this  remarkable  scene  had  not  escaped  juice's  notice ;  and, 
erasing  at  once  firom  her  mind  all  resentment  of  Charles's  former 
conduct,  and  all  the  suspicions  they  had  deservedly  excited, 
awakened  in  her  bosom  a  sense  of  the  natural  goodness  of  his 
disposition,  which  permitted  her  to  imite  regard  for  his  person 
with  that  reverence  for  his  high  office  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  as  a  portion  of  her  creed.  She  felt  convinced,  and 
delighted  with  the  conviction,  that  his  virtues  were  his  own,  his 
libertinism  the  fault  of  education,  or  rather  want  of  education, 
and  the  corrupting  advice  of  sycophants  and  flatterers.  She 
could  not  know,  or  perhaps  did  not  in  that  moment  consider, 
that  in  a  soil  where  no  care  is  taken  to  eradicate  tares,  they  will 
outgrow  and  smother  the  wholesome  seed,  even  if  the  last  is 
more  natural  to  the  soil  For,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe  informed  her 
afterwards  for  her  edification, — ^promising,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
explain  the  precise  words  on  some  future  occasion,  if  she  would 
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put  him  in  mind — Virtus  reetcrem  ducemqiu  desiderat ;  VxHa  Hne 
moffistro  discuntur,'"^ 

There  was  no  room  for  such  reflections  at  present.  Conscioos 
of  mutual  sincerity,  by  a  sort  of  inteUectual  communication, 
through  which  individuals  are  led  to  understand  each  other 
better  perhaps,  in  delicate  circumstances,  than  by  words, 
reserve  and  simulation  appeared  to  be  now  banished  from  the 
intercourse  between  the  King  and  Alice.  With  manly  frank- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  princely  condescension,  he 
requested  her,  exhausted  as  she  was,  to  accept  of  his  arm  on 
the  way  homeward,  instead  of  that  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe;  and 
Alice  accepted  of  his  support  with  modest  humility,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  mistrust  or  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  half-hour 
had  satisfied  them  perfectly  with  the  character  of  each  other, 
and  that  each  had  full  conviction  of  the  purity  and  sincerity  of 
the  other's  intentions. 

Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in  the  meantime,  had  fallen  some  four  or 
five  paces  behind ;  for,  less  light  and  active  than  Alice  (who 
had,  besides,  the  assistance  of  the  King's  support),  he  was 
imable,  without  effort  and  difficulty,  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  of  Charles,  who  then  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed, 
one  of  the  best  walkers  in  England,  and  was  sometimes  apt  to 
forget  (as  great  men  will)  that  others  were  inferior  to  hioi  in 
activity. 

"  Dear  Alice,**  said  the  King,  but  as  if  the  epithet  were 
entirely  firatemai,  "  I  like  your  Everard  much — I  would  to  God 
he  were  of  oiu:  determination — But  since  that  cannot  be,  I  am 
sure  he  will  prove  a  generous  enemy.'* 

"  May  it  please  you,  sire,'*  said  -AJice,  modestly,  but  with  some 
firmness,  "my  cousin  will  never  be  your  Miyesty*s  personal 
enemy — and  he  is  one  of  the  few  on  whose  slightest  word  you 
may  rely  more  than  on  the  oath  of  those  who  profess  more 
strongly  and  formally.  He  is  utterly  incapable  of  abusing  your 
Migesty's  most  generous  and  voluntiuy  confidence." 

"  On  my  honour,  I  believe  so,  Alice,"  replied  the  King :  "  But, 

*  The  quotations  of  the  learned  doctor  and  antiquary  were  often  left 
uninterpreted,  though  seldom  uncommunicated,  owing  to  his  contempt  for 
those  who  did  not  understand  the  learned  languages,  and  his  dislike  to  the 
labour  of  translation,  for  the  benefit  of  ladies  and  of  countiry  gentlemen. 
That  fair  readers  and  country  thanes  may  not  on  this  occasion  burst  in 
ignorance,  we  add  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  text — "  Virtue  reguirei 
A«  aid  of  a  governor  and  dwietor;  vices  are  teamed  without  a  teaser,** 
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oddsfish  1  my  girl,  let  Migesty  deep  for  the  present — it  concerns 
my  safety,  as  I  told  your  brother  lately — Call  me  sir,  then,  which 
belongs  alike  to  king,  peer,  knight,  and  gentleman — or  rather, 
let  me  be  wild  Louis  Kemeguy  again." 

Alice  looked  down,  and  shook  her  head.  '*  That  cannot  be^ 
please  your  Migesty." 

"  What !  Louis  was  a  saucy  companion — a  naughty  presuming 
boy — and  you  cannot  abide  him  1 — Well,  perhaps  you  are  right 
— But  we  will  wait  for  Doctor  Rochediffe" — ^he  said,  desirous, 
with  good-natured  delicacy,  to  make  Alice  aware  that  he  had 
no  purpose  of  engaging  her  in  any  discussion  which  could  recall 
painful  ideas.  They  paused  accordingly,  and  again  she  felt 
relieved  and  grateful. 

"  I  cannot  persuade  our  fair  friend.  Mistress  Alice,  Doctor," 
said  the  King,  "  that  she  must,  in  prudence,  forbear  using  titles 
of  respect  to  me,  while  there  are  such  very  slender  means  of 
sustaining  them." 

"It  is  a  reproach  to  earth  and  to  fortune,"  answered  the 
divine,  as  fast  as  his  recovered  breath  would  permit  him,  "  that 
your  most  sacred  Majesty's  present  condition  should  not  accord 
with  the  rendering  of  those  honours  which  are  your  own  by 
birth,  and  which,  with  6od*s  blessing  on  the  efforts  of  your 
loyal  subjects,  I  hope  to  see  rendered  to  you  as  your  hereditary 
right,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  True,  Doctor,"  replied  the  King ;  "  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
can  you  expound  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee  two  lines  of  Horace, 
which  I  have  carried  in  my  thick  head  several  years,  till  now 
they  have  come  pat  to  my  purpose  1  As  my  canny  subjects  of 
Scotland  say,  If  you  keep  a  thing  seven  years  you  are  sure  to 
find  a  use  for  it  at  last — Telephus — ay,  so  it  beghis — 

'  TeU^us  ei  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  utergue, 
PrqjicU  ampuUat  et  sesquipedalia  verba.* " 

"I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "when  she  reminds  me  of  it — or  rather"  (he  added, 
recollecting  that  his  ordinary  dilatory  answer  on  such  occasions 
ought  not  to  be  returned  when  the  order  for  exposition  emanated 
from  his  Sovereign),  "  I  will  repeat  a  poor  couplet  from  my  own 
translation  of  the  poem — 

Heroes  and  kings,  in  exile  forced  to  roam, 

T<eave  swelling  phrase  and  seven-leagued  words  at  home." 
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"  A  most  admirable  version,  Doctor,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  feel 
all  its  force,  and  particularly  the  beautiful  rendering  of  sesquipc- 
dalia  verba  into  seven-leagued  boots — ^words  I  mean — it  reminds 
me,  like  half  the  things  I  meet  with  in  this  world,  of  the  Contei 
de  CorrmUre  VOye."  * 

Thus  conversing,  they  reached  the  Lodge,  and  as  the  King 
went  to  his  chamber  to  prepare  for  the  breakfast  summons,  now 
impending,  the  idea  crossed  his  mind,  "  Wilmot,  and  Villiers, 
and  Eilligrew,  would  laugh  at  me,  did  they  hear  of  a  campaign 
in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  had  been  conquered — But, 
oddsfish !  let  them  laugh  as  they  will,  there  is  something  at 
my  heart  which  tells  me,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I'  have  acted 
weU." 

That  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  the  King 
waitmg  impatiently  for  the  inteUigence  which  was  to  announce 
to  him  that  a  vessel  was  prepared  somewhere  on  the  coast. 
None  such  was  yet  in  readiness ;  but  he  learned  that  the  inde- 
fatigable Albert  Lee  was,  at  great  personal  risk,  traversing  the 
sea-coast  from  town  to  village,  and  endeavouring  to  find  means 
of  embarkation  among  the  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  and  the 
correspondents  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe. 

*  Tales  of  Mother  Qooee. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY- NINTH. 

Roffiui,  let  go  that  rude  unciyil  touch  I 

Two  Oeittlemen  or  Vbsona. 

It  is  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  other  actors  in 
our  drama,  the  interest  due  to  the  principal  personages  having 
for  some  time  engrossed  our  attention  exclusively. 

We  are  therefore  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  lingering 
longings  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had  been  driven  forth  of 
their  proposed  paradise  of  Woodstock,  not  by  a  cherub  indeed, 
but,  as  they  thought,  by  spirits  of  another  sort,  still  detained 
them  in  the  vicmity.  They  had,  indeed,  left  the  little  borough 
under  pretence  of  indiiSerent  accommodatioru  The  more  palpable 
reasons  were,  that  they  entertained  some  resentment  against 
Everard,  as  the  means  of  their  di.sup|x>Lutmeut,  and  had  no  mind 
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to  reside  where  their  proceedings  could  be  overlooked  bj  him^ 
although  they  took  leave  in  terms  of  the  utmost  respect.  They 
went,  however,  no  farther  than  Oxford,  and  remained  there,  as 
ravens,  who  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  chase,  sit  upon  a  tree 
or  crag  at  a  little  distance,  and  watch  the  disembowelling  of  the 
deer,  expecting  the  relics  which  fall  to  their  share.  Meantime, 
the  University  and  City,  but  especially  the  former,  supplied 
them  with  some  means  of  employing  their  various  faculties  to 
advantage,  until  the  expected  moment,  when,  as  they  hoped, 
they  should  either  be  summoned  to  Windsor,  or  Woodstock 
should  once  more  be  abandoned  to  their  discretion. 

Bletson,  to  pass  the  time,  vexed  the  souls  of  such  learned  and 
pious  divines  and  scholars  as  he  could  intrude  his  hateful  pre- 
sence upon,  by  sophistry,  atheistical  discourse,  and  challenges  to 
them  to  impugn  the  most  scandalous  theses.  Desborough,  one 
of  the  most  brutally  ignorant  men  of  the  period,  got  himself 
nominated  the  head  of  a  coUege,  and  lost  no  time  in  cutting 
down  trees  and  plundering  plate.  As  for  Harrison,  he  preached 
in  full  imiform  in  Saint  Mary*s  Church,  wearing  his  buff-coat, 
boots,  and  spurs,  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field  for  the 
fight  at  Armageddon.  And  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  that  seat 
of  Learning,  Religion,  and  Loyalty,  as  it  is  called  by  Clarendon, 
was  more  vexed  by  the  rapine  of  Desborough,  the  cold  scepti- 
cism of  Bletson,  or  the  fi'antic  enthusiasm  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
Champion. 

Ever  and  anon  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  relieving  guard,  or 
otherwise,  went  and  came  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Oxford,  and 
maintained,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  correspondence  with  Trusty 
Tomkins,  who,  though  he  chiefly  resided  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock, visited  the  Lodge  occasionally,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
they  doubtless  trusted  for  information  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings there. 

Lideed,  this  man  Tomkins  seemed  by  some  secret  means  to 
have  gained  the  confidence  in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  of  almost 
every  one  connected  with  these  intrigues.  All  closeted  him, 
all  conversed  with  him  in  private ;  those  who  had  the  means 
propitiated  him  with  gifts,  those  who  had  not  were  liberal  of 
promises.  When  he  chanced  to  appear  at  Woodstock,  which 
always  seemed  as  it  were  by  accident — if  he  passed  through  the 
hall,  the  knight  was  sure  to  ask  him  to  take  the  foils,  and  was 
equally  certain  to  be,  after  less  or  more  resistance,  victorious  iu 
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the  enooanter ;  so,  in  consideration  of  so  many  triamphB,  the 
good  Sir  Henry  almost  forgave  him  the  sins  of  rebellion  and 
puritanisuL  Then,  if  his  slow  and  formal  step  was  heard  in 
the  passages  approaching  the  gallery,  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  though 
he  never  introduced  him  to  his  peculiar  boudoir,  was  sure  to 
meet  Master  Tomkins  in  some  neutral  apartment,  and  to  engage 
him  in  long  conversations,  which  apparently  had  great  interest 
for  both. 

Neither  was  the  Independent's  reception  below  stairs  less 
gracious  than  above.  Joceline  failed  not  to  welcome  him  with 
the  most  cordial  frankness ;  the  pasty  and  the  flagon  were  put 
in  immediate  requisition,  and  good  cheer  was  the  general  word. 
The  means  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  had  grown  more  plenty 
at  Woodstock  since  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who,  in  quality 
of  agent  for  several  royalists,  had  various  sums  of  money  at  his 
dbposaL  By  these  fimds  it  is  likely  that  Trusty  Tomkins  also 
derived  his  own  full  advantage. 

In  his  occasional  indulgence  in  what  he  called  a  fleshly  finality 
(and  for  which  he  said  he  had  a  privilege),  which  was  in  truth 
an  attachment  to  strong  liquors,  and  that  in  no  moderate  degree, 
his  language,  at  other  times  remarkably  decorous  and  reserved, 
became  wild  and  animated.  He  sometimes  talked,  with  all  the 
unction  of  an  old  debauchee,  of  former  exploits,  such  as  deer- 
stealing,  orchard-robbing,  drunken  gambols,  and  desperate  afi&ays 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
sung  bacchanalian  and  amorous  ditties,  dwelt  sometimes  upon 
adventures  which  drove  Phoebe  Mayflower  from  the  company, 
and  penetrated  even  the  deaf  ears  of  Dame  Jellicot,  so  as  to 
make  the  buttery  in  which  he  held  his  carousals  no  proper  place 
for  the  poor  old  woman. 

In  the  middle  of  these  wild  rants,  Tomkins  twice  or  thrice 
suddenly  ran  into  religious  topics,  and  spoke  mysteriously,  but 
with  great  animation,  and  a  rich  eloquence,  on  the  happy  and 
pre-eminent  saints,  who  were  saints,  as  he  termed  them,  indeed 
— Men  who  had  stormed  the  inner  treasure-house  of  Heaven, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  its  choicest  jewels.  All  other  sects 
he  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  merely  quarrelling,  as 
he  expressed  it,  like  hogs  over  a  trough  about  husks  and  acorns  * 
under  which  derogatory  terms  he  included  alike  the  usual  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  public  devotion,  the  ordinances  of  the  esta- 
blished churches  of  Christianity,  and  the  obsexvanoes,  nay,  the 
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forbear&iio6B,  ei^'oined  by  every  class  of  OhnstiaDS.  Scarcely 
hearing,  and  not  at  all  understanding  him,  Joceline,  who  seemed 
his  most  frequent  confidant  on  such  occasions,  generally  led  him 
back  into  some  strain  of  rude  mirth,  or  old  recollection  of  follies 
before  the  Ciyil  Wars,  without  caring  about  or  endeavouring 
to  analyse  the  opinion  of  this  saint  of  an  eyil  fashion,  but  fully 
sensible  of  the  protection  which  his  presence  afforded  at  Wood- 
stock, and  confident  in  the  honest  meaning  of  so  free-spoken  a 
fellow,  to  whom  ale  and  brandy,  when  better  liquor  was  not  to 
be  come  by,  seemed  to  be  principal  objects  of  life,  and  who 
drank  a  health  to  the  King  or  any  one  else,  whenever  required, 
provided  the  cup  in  which  he  was  to  perform  the  libation  were 
but  a  brimmer. 

These  peculiar  doctrines,  which  were  entertained  by  a  seet 
sometimes  termed  the  Family  of  Love,  but  more  commonly 
Ranters,"*^  had  made  some  progress  in  times  when  such  variety 
of  religious  opinions  were  prevalent,  that  men  pushed  the  jarring 
heresies  to  ihe  verge  of  absolute  and  most  impious  insanity. 
Secrecy  had  been  eigoined  on  these  frantic  believers  in  a  most 
blasphemous  doctrine,  by  the  fear  of  consequences,  should  they 
come  to  be  generally  announced ;  and  it  was  the  care  of  Master 
Tomkins  to  conceal  the  spiritual  freedom  which  he  pretended  to 
have  acquired,  from  all  whose  resentment  would  have  been  stirred 
by  his  public  avowal  of  it.  This  was  not  difficult ;  for  their 
profession  of  faith  permitted,  nay  required^  their  occasional 
conformity  with  the  sectaries  or  professors  of  any  creed  which 
chanced  to  be  uppermost. 

Tomkins  had  accordingly  the  art  to  pass  himself  on  Dr. 
Rochecliffe  as  still  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  serving  under  the  enemy's  colours,  as  a  spy  in  their 
camp;  and  as  he  had  on  several  times  given  him  true  and 
valuable  intelligence,  this  active  intriguer  was  the  more  easily 
induced  to  believe  his  professions. 

Nevertheless,  lest  this  person's  occasional  presence  at  the 
Lodge,  which  there  were  perhaps  no  means  to  prevent  without 
exciting  suspicion,  should  infer  danger  to  the  King's  person, 
Rochecliffe,  whatever  confidence  he  otherwise  reposed  in  him, 
recommended  that,  if  possible,  the  King  should  keep  always  out 
of  his  sight,  and  when  accidentally  discovered,  that  he  should 
only  appear  in  the  character  of  Loms  Kemeguy.  Joseph  Tom- 
*  Note  D.  The  Familists. 
VOL    XXI.  2  B 
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kins,  he  said,  was,  he  really  believed,  Honest  Joe ;  but  honesty 
was  a  horse  which  might  be  overburdened,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  leading  our  neighbour  into  temptation. 

It  seemed  as  if  Tomkins  himself  had  acquiesced  in  this 
limitation  of  confidence  exercised  towards  him,  or  that  he 
wished  to  seem  bliqder  than  he  really  was  to  the  presence  of 
this  stranger  in  the  family.  It  occurred  to  Joceline,  who  was 
a  very  shrewd  fellow,  that  once  or  twice,  when  by  inevitable 
accident  Tomkins  had  met  Kemeguy,  he  seemed  less  interested 
in  the  circumstance  than  he  would  have  expected  from  the 
man's  disposition,  which  was  naturally  prying  and  inquisitive. 
"  He  asked  no  questions  about  the  young  stranger,"  said  Joce- 
line— "  Ood  avert  that  he  knows  or  suspects  too  much ! "  But 
his  suspicions  were  removed,  when,  in  the  course  of  their  sub- 
sequent conversation,  Joseph  Tomkins  mentioned  the  King's 
escape  from  Bristol  as  a  thing  positively  certain,  and  named 
both  the  vessel  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  gone  off,  and  the 
master  who  commanded  her,  seeming  so  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  report,  that  Joceline  judged  it  impossible  he  could  have 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  reality. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  and  the  comradeship 
which  had*  been  established  between  them,  the  faithful  under- 
keeper  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  his  gossip  Tom- 
kins, and  be  in  readiness  to  give  the  alarm  should  occasion 
arise.  True,  he  thought,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  said 
Mend,  notwithstanding  his  drunken  and  enthusiastic  rants,  was 
as  trustworthy  as  he  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Rochecliffe ;  yet  still 
he  was  an  adventurer,  the  outside  and  lining  of  whose  doak 
were  of  different  colours,  and  a  high  reward,  and  pardon  for 
past  acts  of  malignancy,  might  tempt  him  once  moi^  to  turn 
his  tippet.  For  these  reasons  Joceline  kept  a  strict  though 
unostentatious  watch  over  Trusty  Tomkins. 

We  have  said,  that  the  discreet  seneschal  was  universally 
well  received  at  Woodstock,  whether  in  the  borough  or  at  the 
Lodge,  and  that  even  Joceline  Joliffe  was  anxious  to  conceal 
any  suspicions  which  he  could  not  altogether  repress,  under  a 
great  show  of  cordial  hospitality.  There  were,  however,  two 
individuals,  who,  for  very  different  reasons,  nourished  personal 
dislike  against  the  individual  so  generally  acceptable. 

One  was  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  who  remembered,  with  grout 
bitterness  of  spirit,  the  Independent's  violent  intrusion  into  his 
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pulpit,  and  who  ever  spoke  of  him  in  private  as  a  lying  missionary, 
into  whom  Satan  had  put  a  spirit  of  delusion ;  and  preached, 
besides,  a  solemn  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  false  prophet,  out 
of  whose  mouth  came  frogs.  The  discourse  was  highly  prized 
by  the  Mayor  and  most  of  the  better  class,  who  conceived  that 
their  minister  had  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  veiy  root  of 
Independency.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  private  spirit 
contended,  thai  Joseph  Tomkins  had  made  a  successful  and 
triumphant  rally,  in  an  exhortation  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  in  which  he  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  many  handicrafts- 
men, that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  "The  prophets  prophesy 
falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,"  was  directly 
applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government. 
The  clergyman  despatched  an  account  of  his  adversar3r's  conduct 
to  the  Reverend  Master  Edwards,  to  be  inserted  in  the  next 
edition  of  G^ngrsena,  as  a  pestilent  heretic;  and  Tomkins 
recommended  the  parson  to  his  master,  Desborough,  as  a  good 
subject  on  whom  to  impose  a  round  fine,  for  vexing  the  private 
spirit ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  though  the  minister 
might  seem  poor,  yet  if  a  few  troopers  were  quartered  on  him 
till  the  fine  was  paid,  every  rich  shopkeeper's  wife  in  the  borough 
would  rob  the  till,  rather  than  go  without  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness with  which  to  redeem  their  priest  from  sufferance ; 
holding,  according  to  his  expression,  with  Laban,  "You  have 
taken  from  me  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  ? "  There  was, 
of  course,  little  cordiality  between  the  polemical  disputants, 
when  religious  debate  took  so  worldly  a  turn. 

But  Joe  Tomkins  was  much  more  concerned  at  the  evil 
opinion  which  seemed  to  be  entertained  against  him,  by  one 
whose  good  graces  he  was  greatly  more  desirous  to  obtain  than 
those  of  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  This  was  no  other  than 
pretty  Mistress  Phoebe  Mayflower,  for  whose  conversion  he  had 
felt  a  strong  vocation,  ever  since  his  lecture  upon  Shakspeare 
on  their  first  meeting  at  the  Lodge.  He  seemed  desirous,  how- 
ever, to  carry  on  this  more  serious  work  in  private,  and  especi- 
ally to  conc^  his  labours  from  his  friend  Joceline  Joliffe,  lest 
perchance  he  had  been  addicted  to  jealousy.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  plied  the  faithful  damsel,  sometimes  with  verses 
from  the  Canticles,  sometimes  with  quotations  from  Green's 
Arcadia,  or  pithy  passages  from  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  doc- 
trines of  a  nature  yet  more  abstruse,  from  the  popular  work 
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entitled  Aristotle's  Masterpiece.  Unto  no  wooing  of  his,  sacred 
or  profane,  metaphysical  or  physical,  would  Phoebe  Mayflower 
seriously  incline. 

The  maiden  loved  Joceline  Joliffe,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on 
the  other,  if  she  disliked  Joseph  Tomkins  when  she  first  saw  him, 
as  a  rebellious  puritan,  she  had  not  been  at  all  reconciled  by 
finding  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  hypocritical  libertine.  She 
hated  him  in  both  capacities — never  endured  his  conversation 
when  she  could  escape  from  it — and  when  obliged  to  remain, 
listened  to  him  only  because  she  knew  he  had  been  so  deeply 
trusted,  that  to  offend  him  might  endanger  the  security  of  the 
family,  in  the  service  of  which  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  up, 
and  to  whose  interest  she  was  devoted.  For  reasons  somewhat 
similar,  she  did  not  suffer  her  dislike  of  the  steward  to  become 
manifest  before  Joceline  Joliffe,  whose  spirit  as  a  forester  and  a 
soldier  might  have  been  likely  to  bring  matters  to  an  arbitra- 
ment, in  which  the  ecuteau  de  chasse  and  quarterstaff  of  her 
favourite  would  have  been  too  unequally  matched  with  the  long 
rapier  and  pistols  which  lus  dangerous  rival  always  carried  about 
his  person.  But  it  is  difficult  to  blind  jealousy  when  there  is 
any  cause  of  doubt ;  and  perhaps  the  sharp  watch  maintained  by 
Joceline  on  his  comrade,  was  prompted  not  only  by  his  zeal  for 
the  King's  safety,  but  by  some  vague  suspicion  that  Tomkins 
was  not  ill-disposed  to  poach  upon  his  own  fair  manor. 

Phoebe,  in  the  meanwhile,  like  a  prudent  girl,  sheltered  her- 
self as  much  as  possible  by  the  presence  of  Goody  Jellicot  Then, 
indeed,  it  is  true  the  Independent,  or  whatever  he  was,  used  to 
follow  her  with  his  addressee  to  very  little  purpose ;  for  Phoebe 
seemed  as  deaf,  through  wilfulness,  as  the  old  matron  by  natural 
infirmity.  This  indifference  highly  incensed  her  new  lover,  and 
induced  him  anxiously  to  watch  for  a  time  and  place,  in  which 
he  might  plead  his  suit  with  an  energy  that  should  command 
attention.  Fortune,  that  malicious  goddess,  who  so  often  ruins 
us  by  granting  the  very  object  of  our  vows,  did  at  length  pro- 
cure him  such  an  opportunity  as  he  had  long  coveted. 

It  was  about  sunset,  or  shortly  after,  when  Phoebe,  upon  whose 
activity  much  of  the  domestic  arrangements  depended,  went  as 
far  as  Fair  Rosamond's  spring  to  obtain  water  for  the  evening 
meal,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  prejudice  of  the  old  knight,  who 
believed  that  celebrated  fountain  afforded  the  choicest  suppHes  of 
the  necessaiy  element.     Such  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
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held  by  his  whole  family,  that  to  neglect  any  of  his  wishes  that 
could  be  gratified,  though  with  inconvenience  to  themselves^ 
would,  in  their  estimation,  have  been  almost  equal  to  a  breach 
of  religious  duty. 

To  fiU  the  pitcher  had,  we  know,  been  of  late  a  troublesome 
task ;  but  Joceline's  ingenuity  had  so  far  rendered  it  easy,  by 
repairing  rudely  a  part  of  the  ruined  front  of  the  ancient  foun- 
tain, that  the  water  was  collected,  and  trickling  along  a  wooden 
spout,  dropped  from  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  A  damsel  was 
thereby  enabled  to  place  her  pitcher  under  the  slowly  dropping 
supply,  and,  mthout  toil  to  herself,  might  wait  till  her  vessel 
was  filled. 

Phcebe  Mayflower,  on  the  evening  we  aUude  to,  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  this  little  improvement ;  and,  justly  considering  it  as 
a  piece  of  gallantry  of  her  silvan  admirer,  designed  to  save  her 
the  trouble  of  performing  her  task  in  a  more  inconvenient  manner, 
she  gratefully  employed  the  minutes  of  ease  which  the  contriv- 
ance procured  her,  in  reflecting  on  the  good-nature  and  ingenuity 
of  the  obliging  engineer,  and  perhaps  in  thinking  he  might  have 
done  as  wisely  to  have  waited  till  she  came  to  the  fountain,  thai 
he  might  have  secured  personal  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken.  But  then  she  knew  he  was  detained  in  the  butteiy  with 
that  odious  TomkinB,  and  rather  than  have  seen  the  Independent 
along  with  him,  she  would  have  renounced  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing Joceline. 

As  she  was  thus  reflecting.  Fortune  was  malicious  enough  to 
send  Tomkins  to  the  fountain,  and  without  Joceline.  When  she 
saw  his  figure  darken  the  path  up  which  he  came,  an  anxious 
reflection  came  over  the  poor  maiden's  breast,  that  she  was  alone, 
and  within  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where  in  general  persons  were 
prohibited  to  come  during  the  twilight,  for  disturbing  the  deer 
settling  to  their  repose.  She  encouraged  herself,  however,  and 
resolved  to  show  no  sense  of  fear,  although,  as  the  steward 
approached,  there  was  something  in  the  man's  look  and  eye  no 
way  calculated  to  allay  her  apprehensions. 

"  The  blessings  of  the  evening  upon  you,  my  pretty  maiden," 
he  said.  "  I  meet  you  even  as  the  chief  servant  of  Abraham, 
who  was  a  steward  like  myself,  met  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  at  the  well  of  the  city  of  Nahor,  in 
Mesopotamia.  Shall  I  not,  therefore,  say  to  you,  Set  down  thy 
pitcher  that  I  may  drink  ? '' 
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"  The  pitcher  is  at  your  service,  Master  Tomkins,"  she  replied, 
^*  and  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  you  have^  I 
warrant,  drunk  better  liquor,  and  that  not  long  since.'* 

It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  steward  had  arisen  from  a 
revel,  for  his  features  were  somewhat  flushed,  though  he  had 
stopped  far  short  of  intoxication.  But  Phoebe's  alarm  at  his 
first  appearance  was  rather  increased  when  she  observed  how 
he  had  been  lately  employed. 

**  I  do  but  use  my  privilege,  my  pretty  Rebecca ;  the  earth  is 
given  to  the  saints,  and  the  fiilness  thereof.  They  shall  occupy 
and  enjoy  it,  both  the  riches  of  the  mine,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  vine;  and  they  shall  rejoice,  and  their  hearts  be  meny 
within  them.  Thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  privileges  of  the 
saints,  my  Rebecca." 

<<  My  name  is  Phoebe,"  said  the  maiden,  in  order  to  sober  the 
enthusiastic  rapture  which  he  either  felt  or  affected. 

"Phoebe  after  the  flesh,"  he  said,  "but  Rebecca  being 
spiritualised ;  for  art  thou  not  a  wandering  and  stray  sheep  f — 
and  am  I  not  sent  to  fetch  thee  within  the  fold  1 — ^Wherefore 
else  was  it  said,  Thou  shalt  find  her  seated  by  the  well,  in  the 
wood  which  is  called  after  the  ancient  harlot,  Rosamond)" 

"  You  have  found  me  sitting  here  sure  enough,"  said  Phoebe ; 
"  but  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  company,  you  must  walk  to  the 
Lodge  with  me ;  and  you  shall  carry  my  pitcher  for  me,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind.  I  will  hear  all  the  good  things  you  have  to 
say  to  me  as  we  go  along.  But  Sir  Heniy  calls  for  his  glass  of 
water  regularly  before  prayers." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Tomkins,  "  hath  the  old  man  of  bloody 
hand  and  perverse  heart  sent  thee  hither  to  do  the  work  of  a 
bondswoman  t  Verily  thou  shalt  return  enfranchised ;  and  for 
the  water  thou  hast  drawn  for  him,  it  shall  be  poured  forth, 
even  as  David  caused  to  be  poured  forth  the  water  of  the  well 
of  Bethlehem." 

So  saying,  he  emptied  the  water  pitcher,  in  spite  of  Phoebe's  ex- 
clamations and  entreaties.  He  then  replaced  the  vessel  beneath 
the  little  conduit,  and  continued : — "  Enow  that  this  shall  be  a 
token  to  thee.  The  filling  of  that  pitcher  shall  be  like  the  run- 
ning of  a  sand-glass ;  and  if  within  the  time  which  shall  pass 
ere  it  rises  to  the  brim,  thou  shalt  listen  to  the  words  which  I 
shall  say  to  thee,  then  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  thy  place 
shall  be  high  among  those  who,  forsaking  the  instruction  which 
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m  as  milk  for  babes  and  sncklings,  eat  the  strong  food  which 
nourishes  manhood.  But  if  the  pitcher  shall  overbrim  with 
water  ere  thy  ear  shall  hear  and  understand,  thou  shalt  then  be 
given  as  a  prey,  and  as  a  bondsmaiden,  unto  those  who  shall 
possess  the  fat  and  the  fair  of  the  earth." 

"  You  frighten  me,  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  "  though 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  I  wonder  how  you  dare 
speak  words  so  like  the  good  words  in  the  Bible,  when  you 
know  how  you  laughed  at  your  own  master,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them — when  you  helped  to  play  the  hobgoblins  at  the 
Lodge." 

"  Think'st  thou  then,  thou  simple  fool,  that  in  putting  that 
deceit  upon  Harrison  and  the  rest,  I  exceeded  my  privileges  1 — 
Nay,  verily.  Listen  to  me,  foolish  girl.  When  in  former  days 
I  lived  the  most  wild,  malignant  rakehell  in  Oxfordshire,  fre- 
quenting wakes  and  fairs,  dancing  around  Maypoles,  and  show- 
ing my  lustihood  at  football  and  cudgel-playing — ^Yea,  when  I 
was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  uncircumcised,  Philip  Hazel- 
dine,  and  was  one  of  the  singers  in  the  choir,  and  one  of  the 
ringers  in  the  steeple,  and  served  the  priest  yonder,  by  name 
Rochecliffe,  I  was  not  farther  from  the  straight  road  than  when, 
after  long  reading,  I  at  length  found  one  blind  guide  after  another, 
all  burners  of  bricks  in  Egypt.  I  left  them  one  by  one,  the 
poor  tool  Harrison  bemg  the  last ;  and  by  my  own  unassisted 
strength,  I  have  struggled  forward  to  the  broad  and  blessed 
light,  whereof  thou  too,  Phoebe,  shalt  be  partaker.'' 

''I  thank  you,  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  suppressing 
some  fear  under  an  appearance  of  indifference;  ''but  I  shall 
have  light  enough  to  carry  home  my  pitcher,  would  you  but  let 
me  take  it ;  and  that  is  all  the  want  of  light  I  shall  have  this 
evening." 

So  saying,  she  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher  from  the  foimtain  ; 
but  he  snatched  hold  of  her  by  the  arm,  and  prevented  her 
from  accomplishing  her  purpose.  Phoebe,  however,  was  the* 
daughter  of  a  bold  forester,  prompt  at  thoughts  of  self-defence ; 
and  though  she  missed  getting  hold  of  the  pitcher,  she  caught 
up  instead  a  large  pebble,  which  she  kept  concealed  in  her  right 
hand. 

"  Stand  np,  foolish  maiden,  and  listen,"  said  the  Independent, 
sternly ;  *'  and  know,  in  one  word,  that  sin,  for  which  tiie  spirit 
of  man  is  punished  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  lieth  not  in 
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the  corporal  act,  but  in  the  thou^t  of  the  siimer.  Beliere) 
lovely  Phoebe,  that  to  the  pure  all  acts  are  pure,  and  that  sin 
is  in  oiur  thought,  not  in  our  actions — even  as  the  radiance  oi 
the  day  is  dark  to  a  blind  man,  but  seen  and  eigoyed  by  him 
whose  eyes  receive  it.  To  him  who  is  but  a  novice  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  much  is  ei^joined,  much  is  prohibited  ;  and 
he  is  fed  with  milk  fit  for  babes, — for  him  are  ordinances,  jffo- 
hibitions,  and  commands.  But  the  saint  is  above  these  ordi- 
nances and  restraints. — To  him,  as  to  the  chosen  child  of  the 
house,  is  given  the  pass-key  to  open  all  locks  which  withhold 
him  from  the  eujoyment  of  his  heart's  desire.  Into  such  pleasant 
paths  will  I  guide  thee,  lovely  Phoebe,  as  shall  unite  in  j(^,  in 
innocent  freedom,  pleasures,  which  to  the  imprivileged  are  sinful 
and  prohibited." 

"  I  really  wish,  Master  Tomkins,  you  would  let  me  go  home," 
said  Phoebe,  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  bat 
disliking  at  once  his  words  and  his  manner.  He  went  on, 
however,  with  the  accursed  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  which, 
in  common  with  others  of  the  pretended  saints,  he  had  adopted, 
after  having  long  shifted  from  one  sect  to  another,  untU  he 
settled  in  the  vile  belief,  that  sin,  being  of  a  character  ex- 
clusively spiritual,  only  existed  in  the  thoughts,  and  that  the 
worst  actions  were  permitted  to  those  who  had  attained  to  the 
pitch  of  believing  themselves  above  ordinance.  "Thus,  my 
Phoebe,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  towards  him, 
"  I  can  ofifer  thee  more  than  ever  was  held  out  to  woman  since 
Adam  first  took  his  bride  by  the  hand.  It  shall  be  for  others 
to  stand  dry-lipped,  doing  penance,  like  pf4)ist6,  by  abstinence, 
when  the  vessel  of  pleasure  pours  forth  its  delights.  Dost  thou 
love  money  1 — I  have  it,  and  can  procure  more — am  at  liberty 
to  procure  it  on  every  hand,  and  by  every  means — the  earth  is 
mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you  desire  power? — which  of  these 
poor  cheated  commissioner-fellows'  estates  dost  thou  covet,  I 
will  work  it  out  for  thee ;  for  I  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than 
any  of  them.  And  it  is  not  without  warrant  that  I  have  aided 
the  malignant  Rochecliffe,  and  the  clown  Joliffe,  to  frighten  and 
baffle  them  in  the  guise  they  did.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Phoebe, 
I  can  give,  or  I  can  procure  it  for  thee — Then  enter  with  me 
into  a  life  of  delight  in  this  world,  which  shall  prove  but  an 
anticipation  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter ! " 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavoured  to  pull  the  poor 
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girl  towards  him,  while  she,  alarmed,  but  not  scared  out  of  her 
presence  of  mind,  endeavoured,  by  fair  entreaty,  to  prevail  on 
him  to  release  her.  But  his  features,  in  themselves  not  marked, 
had  acquired  a  frightful  expression,  and  he  exclaimed,  "No, 
Phc)Bbe---do  not  think  to  escape — ^thou  art  given  to  me  as  a 
captive — thou  hast  neglected  the  hour  of  grace,  and  it  has 
glided  past — See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy  pitcher,  which  was 
to  be  a  sign  between  us — Therefore  I  will  urge  thee  no  more 
with  words,  of  which  thou  are  not  worthy,  but  treat  thee  as 
a  recusant  of  offered  grace." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  con- 
sider, for  God's  sake,  I  am  a  fatherless  child — do  me  no  iiguiy, 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  your  strength  and  your  manhood — ^I 
cannot  understand  your  fine  words — I  will  think  on  them  tiU 
to-morrow."  Then,  in  rising  resentment,  she  added  more  vehe- 
mently— "  I  will  not  be  used  rudely — stand  off,  or  I  will  do  you 
a  mischief."  But,  as  he  pressed  upon  her  with  a  violence,  of 
which  the  object  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  her  right  hand,  she  exclaimed,  "  Take  it  then,  with  a 
wanion  to  you ! " — ^and  struck  him  an  almost  stunning  blow  on 
the  face,  with  the  pebble  which  she  held  ready  for  such  an 
extremity. 

The  fanatic  let  her  go,  and  staggered  backward,  half  stupified ; 
while  Phoebe  instantly  betook  herself  to  flight,  screaming  for 
help  as  she  ran,  but  still  grasping  the  victorious  pebble.  Irri- 
tated to  frenzy  by  the  severe  blow  which  he  had  received, 
Tomkins  pursued,  with  every  black  passion  in  his  soul,  and  in 
his  &ce,  mingled  with  fear  lest  his  villany  should  be  discovered. 
He  called  on  Phoebe  loudly  to  stop,  and  had  the  brutality  to 
menace  her  with  one  of  his  pistols  if  she  continued  to  fly.  Yet 
she  slacked  not  her  pace  for  his  threats,  and  he  must  either  have 
executed  them,  or  seen  her  escape  to  carry  the  tale  to  the  Lodge, 
had  she  not  unhappily  stumbled  over  the  projecting  root  of  a  fir 
tree.  But  as  he  rushed  upon  his  prey,  rescue  interposed  in  the 
person  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  with  his  quarterstaff  on  his  shoulder. 
"  How  now?  what  means  this?"  he  said,  stepping  between  Phoebe 
and  her  pursuer.  Tomkins,  already  roused  to  fiiry,  made  no 
other  answer  than  by  discharging  at  Jolceline  the  pistol  which 
he  hdd  in  his  hand.  The  baJl  grazed  the  under-keeper's  face, 
who,  in  requital  of  the  assault,  and  saying,  "Aha !  let  ash  answer 
iron,"  applied  his  quarterstaff  with  so  much  force  to  the  Inde- 
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pendoif  0  head,  that,  lifting  on  the  left  temple,  the  bbw  proved 
almost  inBtantlj  mortal 

A  few  conyolsiye  strngi^es  were  accompanied  witii  these 
broken  words, — "  Joceline — I  am  gone — bat  I  forgive  thee — 
Doctor  RochedifTe — I  wish  I  had  minded  more — Oh! — the 

clergyman — the  funeral  service  " Ab  he  uttered  these  words, 

indicative,  it  may  be,  of  his  return  to  a  creed,  which,  peibape, 
he  had  never  abjured  so  thoroughly  as  he  had  persuaded  him- 
self, his  voice  was  lost  in  a  groan,  which,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
seemed  unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  air.  These  were  tiie  last 
sjrmptoms  of  life ;  the  clenched  hands  presently  relaxed — the 
dosed  eyes  opened,  and  stared  on  the  heavens  a  lifeless  jelly — 
the  limbs  extended  themselves  and  stiffened.  The  body,  which 
was  lately  animated  with  life,  vras  now  a  lump  of  senseless  day 
— ^the  soul,  dismissed  from  its  earthly  tenement  in  a  moment  00 
unhallowed,  was  gone  before  the  judgment-seat. 

"  Oh,  what  have  you  done  1 — what  have  you  done,  Jooeline  I " 
exclaimed  Phoebe ;  "  you  have  killed  the  man  ! " 

**  Better  than  he  should  have  killed  me,"  answered  Joceline ; 
^*  for  he  was  none  of  the  blinkers  that  miss  their  mark  twice 
running. — And  yet  I  am  sorry  for  him. — Many  a  merry  bout 
have  we  had  together  when  he  was  wild  Philip  Hazeldine,  and 
then  he  was  bad  enough ;  but  since  he  daubed  over  his  vices 
with  hypocrisy,  he  seems  to  have  proved  worse  devil  than 
ever." 

**  Oh,  Jocdine,  come  away,"  said  poor  Phoebe,  "  and  do  not 
stand  gazing  on  him  thus ;"  for  the  woodsman,  resting  on  his 
fatal  weapon,  stood  looking  down  on  the  corpse  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  half  stunned  at  the  event. 

"  This  comes  of  the  ale-pitcher,"  she  continued,  in  the  true 
style  of  female  consolation,  "as  I  have  often  told  you — For 
Heaven's  sake,  come  to  the  Lodge,  and  let  us  consult  what  is  to 
be  done." 

"  Stay,  first,  girl,  and  let  me  drag  him  out  of  the  path  ;  we 
must  not  have  him  lie  here  in  all  men's  sight — Will  you  not 
help  me,  wench  1 " 

"  I  cannot,  Joceline— I  would  not  touch  a  lock  on  him  for  aU 
Woodstock." 

"  I  must  to  this  gear  myself,  then,"  said  Joceline,  who,  a 
soldier  as  well  as  a  woodsman,  still  had  great  rductance  to  the 
necessary  task.     Something  in  the  face  and  broken  words  of  the 
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dying  man  had  made  a  deep  and  terrific  impression  on  neryes 
not  easily  shaken.  He  accomplished  it,  however,  so  far  as  to 
drag  the  late  steward  out  of  the  open  path,  and  bestow  his  body 
amongst  the  undergrowth  of  brambles  and  briers,  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  unless  particularly  looked  after.  He  then  returned  to 
Phoebe,  who  had  sat  speechless  all  the  while  beneath  the  tree 
over  whose  roots  she  had  stumbled. 

"  Come  away,  wench,"  he  said,  "  come  away  to  the  Lodge, 
and  let  us  study  how  this  is  to  be  answered  for — the  mishap  of 
his  being  killed  will  strangely  increase  our  danger.  What  had 
he  sought  of  thee,  wench,  when  you  ran  from  him  like  a  mad- 
woman?— ^But  I  can  guess — Phil  was  always  a  devil  among 
the  girls,  and,  I  think,  as  Doctor  Rocheclifife  says,  that  since  he 
turned  saint,  he  took  to  himself  seven  devils  worse  than  himself. 
— Here  is  the  veiy  place  where  I  saw  him,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  raised  against  the  old  knight,  and  he  a  child  of  the  parish 
— ^it  was  high  treason  at  least — ^but,  by  my  feith,  he  hath  paid 
for  it  at  last." 

"  But,  oh,  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  "  how  could  you  take  so 
wicked  a  man  into  your  counsels,  and  join  him  in  all  his  plots 
about  scaring  the  roundhead  gentlemen  ? " 

"  Why,  look  thee,  wench,  I  thought  I  knew  him  at  the  first 
meeting,  especially  when  Bevls,  who  was  bred  here  when  he  was 
a  dog-l^er,  would  not  fly  at  him  ;  and  when  we  made  up  our 
old  acquaintance  at  the  Lodge,  I  found  he  kept  up  a  close  cor- 
respondence with  Doctor  Rocheclifle,  who  was  pensuaded  that  he 
was  a  good  King's  man,  and  held  consequently  good  intelligence 
with  him. — The  Doctor  boasts  to  have  learned  much  through 
his  means  ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  may  not  have  been  as  commu- 
nicative in  turn." 

"  Oh,  Joceline,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  "  you  should  never 
have  let  him  within  the  gate  of  the  Lodge  I " 

"  No  more  I  would,  if  I  had  known  how  to  keep  him  out ; 
but  when  he  went  so  frankly  into  our  scheme,  and  told  me  how 
I  was  to  dress  myself  like  Robinson  the  player,  whose  ghost 
haunted  Harrison — I  wish  no  ghost  may  haunt  me  ! — ^when  he 
taught  me  how  to  bear  myself  to  terrify  his  lawful  master,  what 
could  I  think,  wench  ?  I  only  trust  the  Doctor  has  kept  the 
great  secret  of  all  from  his  knowledge. — But  here  we  are  at  the 
Lodge.  Go  to  thy  chamber,  wendi,  and  compose  thyself.  I 
must  seek  out  Doctor  Rochecliffe ;  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  quick 
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and  ready  inYention.  Here  come  times,  I  think,  that  will  de- 
mand it  all" 

Phoebe  went  to  her  chamber  accordingly ;  but  the  strengtb 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  danger  giving  way  when  the  danger 
was  removed,  she  quickly  fell  into  a  succession  of  hysterical  fits, 
which  required  the  constant  attention  of  Dame  JelUcot,  and  the 
less  alarmed,  but  more  judicious  care  of  Mistreas  Alice,  before 
they  even  abated  in  their  rapid  recurrence. 

The  imder-keeper  carried  his  news  to  the  politic  Doctor,  who 
was  extremely  disconcerted,  alarmed,  nay  angry  with  Jooeline, 
for  having  slain  a  person  on  whose  communications  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  rely.  Yet  his  looks  declared  his  suspi- 
cion, whether  his  confidence  had  not  been  too  rashly  conferred 
— ^a  suspicion  which  pressed  him  the  more  anxiously,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  avow  it,  as  a  derogation  from  his  character  for 
shrewdness,  on  which  he  valued  himself. 

Dr.  Rochecli£fe's  reliance,  however,  on  the  fidelity  of  Tomkins, 
had  apparently  good  grounds.  Before  the  Civil  Wars,  as  may 
be  piitlj  collected  from  what  has  been  abready  hinted  at, 
Tomkins,  imder  his  true  name  of  Hazeldine,  had  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  Rector  of  Woodstock,  occasionally  acted 
as  his  clerk,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  his  choir,  and, 
being  a  handy  and  ingenious  fellow,  was  employed  in  assisting 
the  antiquarian  researches  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe  through  the  interior 
of  Woodstock.  When  he  engaged  in  the  opposite  side  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  he  still  kept  up  his  intelligence  with  the  divine,  to 
whom  he  had  afforded  what  seemed  valuable  information  fh>m 
time  to  time.  EUs  assistance  had  latterly  been  eminently  useful 
in  aiding  the  Doctor,  with  the  assistance  of  Joceline  and  Phoebe, 
in  contriving  and  executing  the  various  devices  by  which  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  had  been  expelled  from  Wood- 
stocks  Indeed,  his  services  in  this  respect  had  been  thou^t 
worthy  of  no  less  a  reward  than  a  present  of  what  plate  remained 
at  the  Lodge,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Independent  ac- 
cordingly. The  Doctor,  therefore,  while  admitting  he  might  be 
a  bad  man,  regretted  him  as  a  useful  one,  whose  death,  if  in- 
quired after,  was  likely  to  bring  additional  danger  on  a  house 
which  danger  already  surrounded,  and  which  contained  a  pledge 
so  precious. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 

Ociaaio. — ^That  thrnst  had  been  my  enemy  indeed. 
Bat  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st. 

Othello. 

On  the  dark  October  night  succeeding  the  evening  on  which 
Tomkins  was  slain,  Colonel  Everard,  besides  his  constant 
attendant  Roger  Wildrake,  had  Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough 
with  him  as  a  guest  at  supper.  The  devotions  of  the  evening 
having  been  performed  according  to  the  Presbyterian  fkshion, 
a  light  entertainment  imd  a  double  quart  of  burnt  claret,  were 
placed  before  his  friends  at  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  unusually  late. 
Master  Holdenough  soon  engaged  himself  in  a  polemical  dis- 
course against  Sectaries  and  Independents,  without  being  aware 
that  his  eloquence  was  not  very  interesting  to  his  principal 
hearer,  whose  ideas  in  the  meanwhile  wandered  to  Woodstock 
and  all  which  it  contained — the  Prince,  who  lay"  concealed 
there — his  uncle — above  all,  Alice  Lee.  As  for  Wildrake,  after 
bestowing  a  mental  curse  both  on  Sectaries  and  Presbyterians, 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  never  a  barrel  the  better  herring,  he 
stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  would  probably  have  composed 
himself  to  rest,  but  that  he  as  well  as  his  patron  had  thoughts 
which  murdered  sleep. 

The  party  were  waited  upon  by  a  little  gipsy-looking  boy,  in 
an  orange-tawny  doublet,  much  decayed,  and  garnished  with 
blue  worsted  lace.  The  rogue  looked  somewhat  stinted  in  size, 
but  active  both  in  intelligence  and  in  limb,  as  his  black  eyes 
seemed  to  promise  by  their  vivacity.  He  was  an  attendant  of 
Wildrake's  choice,  who  had  conferred  on  him  the  nom  de  guerre 
of  Spitfire,  and  had  promised  him  promotion  so  soon  as  his 
yoimg  proti^g^.  Breakfast,  was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  his  present 
office.  It  need  scarce  be  said  that  the  menage  was  maintained 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Colonel  Everard,  who  allowed  Wild- 
rake to  arrange  the  hoasehold  very  much  according  to  his 
pleasure.  The  page  did  not  omit,  in  oflfering  the  company  wine 
from  time  to  time,  to  accommodate  Wildrake  with  about  twice 
the  number  of  opportunities  of  refreshing  himself  which  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  afford  to  the  Colonel  or  his  reverend 
guest. 
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While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  good  divine  lost  in  his 
own  argument,  and  the  hearers  in  their  private  thoughts,  their 
attention  was  about  half-past  ten  arrested  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  house.  To  those  who  have  anxious  hearts,  trifles 
give  cause  of  alarm. 

Even  a  thing  so  simple  as  a  knock  at  the  door  may  have 
a  character  which  excites  apprehension.  This  was  no  quiet 
gentle  tap,  intimating  a  modest  intruder ;  no  redoubled  rattle, 
as  the  pompous  annunciation  of  some  vain  person ;  neither  did 
it  resemble  the  formal  summons  to  formal  business,  nor  the 
cheerful  visit  of  some  welcome  friend.  It  was  a  single  blow, 
solenm  and  stem,  if  not  actually  menacing  in  the  sound.  The 
door  was  opened  by  some  of  the  persons  of  the  house ;  a  heavy 
foot  ascended  the  stair,  a  stout  man  entered  the  room,  and 
drawing  the  cloak  from  his  &oe,  said,  *'  Markham  Everard,  I 
greet  thee  in  God's  name." 

It  was  Ctoeral  Cromwell 

Everard,  surprised  and  taken  at  unawares,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  find  words  to  express  his  astonishment.  A  bustle 
occurred  in  receiving  the*  general,  assisting  him  to  uncloak 
himself,  and  offering  in  dumb  show  the  civilities  of  reception. 
The  General  cast  his  keen  eye  around  the  apartment,  and 
fixing  it  first  on  the  divine,  addressed  Everard  as  follows : 

**  A  reverend  man  I  see  is  with  thee.  Thou  art  not  one  of 
those,  good  Markham,  who  let  the  time  unnoted  and  unim- 
proved pass  away.  Casting  aside  the  things  of  this  world — 
pressing  forward  to  those  of  the  next — it  is  by  thus  using  our 
time  in  this  poor  seat  of  terrestrial  sin  and  care,  that  we  may, 

as  it  were But  how  is  this?"  he  continued,  suddenly 

changing  his  tone,  and  speaking  briefly,  sharply,  and  anxiously  ; 
"  one  hath  left  the  room  since  I  entered  ]" 

Wildrake  had,  indeed,  been  absent  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
had  now  return^,  and  stepped  forward  from  a  bay-window,  as 
if  he  had  been  out  of  sight  only,  not  out  of  the  apartment. 
''  Not  so,  sir,  I  stood  but  in  the  background  out  of  respect. 
Noble  generd,  I  hope  all  is  well  with  the  Estate,  that  your 
Excellency  makes  us  so  late  a  visit  1  Would  not  your  Excellency 
choose  some  " 

'^  Ah ! "  said  Oliver,  looking  sternly  and  fixedly  at  him — 
"  Our  trusty  Go-between — our  faithful  confidant. — No,  sir ;  at 
present  I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  kind  reception,  wMdu 
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methinks,  my  Mend  Markham  Everard  is  in  no  huny  to  give 
me." 

"You  bring  your  own  welcome,  my  lord,"  said  Everard, 
compelling  himself  to  speak.  "  I  can  only  trust  it  was  no  bad 
news  that  made  your  Excellency  a  late  traveller,  and  ask, 
like  my  follower,  what  refreshment  I  shall  command  for  your 
accommodation." 

"  The  State  is  sound  and  healthy.  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the 
General ;  "  and  yet  the  less  so,  that  many  of  its  members,  who 
have  been  hitherto  workers  together,  and  propounders  of  good 
counsel,  and  advancers  of  the  public  weal,  have  now  waxed  cold 
in  their  love  and  in  their  affection  for  the  Gkxxl  Cause,  for  which 
we  should  be  ready,  in  our  various  degrees,  to  act  and  do  so  soon 
as  we  are  called  to  act  that  whereunto  we  are  appointed,  neither 
rashly  nor  overnslothfully,  neither  lukewarmly  nor  over-violently, 
but  with  such  a  frame  and  disposition  in  which  zeal  and  charity 
may,  as  it  were,  meet  and  kiss  each  other  in  our  streets.  How- 
beit,  because  we  look  back  after  we  have  put  our  hand  to  the 
plough,  therefore  is  our  force  waxed  dim." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  who,  listening 
with  some  impatience,  began  to  guess  in  whose  company  he  stood 
— "  Pardon  me,  for  unto  this  I  have  a  warrant  to  sp^k." 

"  Ah  !  ah  ! "  said  Cromwell.  "  Surely,  most  worthy  sir,  we 
grieve  the  Spirit  when  we  restrain  those  pourings  forth,  which, 
like  water  from  a  rock" 

"Nay,  therein  I  differ  from  you,  sir,"  said  Holdenough; 
"  for  as  there  is  the  mouth  to  transmit  the  food,  and  the  profit 
to  digest  what  Heaven  hath  sent ;  so  is  the  preacher  ordained 
to  teach  and  the  people  to  hear;  the  shepherd  to  gather  the 
flock  into  the  sheepfold,  the  sheep  to  profit  by  the  care  of  the 
shepherd." 

"  Ah !  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Cromwell  with  much  unction, 
.  "  methinks  you  verge  upon  the  great  mistake,  which  supposes 
that  churches  are  tall  large  houses  built  by  masons,  and  hearers 
are  men — wealthy  men,  who  pay  tithes,  the  larger  as  well  as  the 
less ;  and  that  the  priests,  men  in  black  gowns  or  grey  cloaks, 
who  receive  the  same,  are  in  guerdon  the  only  distributors  of 
Christian  blessings ;  whereas,  in  my  apprehension,  there  is  more 
of  Christian  liberty  in  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  hungry 
soul  to  seek  his  edification  where  it  can  be  found,  whether  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lay  teacher,  who  claimeth  his  warrant  from 
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Heaven  alone,  or  at  the  dispensation  of  those  who  take  OTdina> 
tion  and  degrees  firom  synods  and  universities,  at  best  but  associ- 
ations of  poor  sinful  creatures  like  themselves." 

"  You  speak  you  know  not  what,  sir,"  replied  Holdenoogb 
impatiently.  '*  Can  light  come  out  of  darkness,  sense  out  ol 
ignorance,  or  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  fix^m  snch 
ignorant  mediciners  as  give  poisons  instead  of  wholesome  medica- 
ments, and  cram  with  filth  the  stomachs  of  such  as  seek  to  them 
for  food  1 "  This,  which  the  Presbyterian  divine  uttered  rathar 
warmly,  the  General  answered  with  the  utmost  mildness. 

"Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day !  a  learned  man,  but  int^npeiate; 
over-zeal  hath  eaten  him  up. — A-well-arday,  sir,  you  may  talk 
of  your  regular  gospel-meals,  but  a  word  spoken  in  season  by 
one  whose  heart  is  with  your  heart,  just,  perhaps,  when  yon 
are  riding  on  to  encounter  an  enemy,  or  are  about  to  mount  a 
breach,  is  to  the  poor  spirit  like  a  rasher  on  the  coals,  which 
the  hungry  shall  find  preferable  to  a  great  banquet,  at  such 
times  when  the  full  soul  loatheth  the  honey-comb.  Neverthe- 
less, although  I  speak  thus  in  my  poor  judgment,  I  would  not 
put  force  on  the  conscience  of  any  man,  leaving  to  the  learned 
to  follow  the  learned,  and  the  wise  to  be  instructed  by  the  wise, 
while  poor  simple  wretched  souls  are  not  to  be  denied  a  drink 
firom  the  stream  which  runneth  by  the  way. — ^Ay,  verily,  it  will 
be  a  comely  sight  in  England  when  men  shall  go  on  as  in  a 
better  world,  bearing  with  each  other's  infimities,  joining  in 
each  other's  comforts — Ay,  truly,  the  rich  drink  out  of  silver 
flagons,  and  goblets  of  silver,  the  poor  out  of  paltry  bowls  of 
wood — and  even  so  let  it  be,  since  they  both  drink  the  same 
element." 

Here  an  officer  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  to  whom 
Cromwell,  exchanging  the  canting  drawl,  in  which  it  seemed  be 
might  have  gone  on  interminably,  for  the  short  brief  tone  of 
action,  called  out,  "  Pearson,  is  he  cornel" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson ;  ^*  we  have  inquired  for  him  at  the 
place  you  noted,  and  also  at  other  haunts  of  his  about  the  town." 

"  The  knave ! "  said  Cromwell,  with  bitter  emphasis ; ''  can  he 
have  proved  false  ? — No,  no,  his  interest  is  too  deeply  engaged. 
We  shall  find  him  by  and  by. — Hark  thee  hither." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the  reader  must 
imagine  the  alarm  of  Everard.  He  was  certain  that  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  Cromwell  must  be  on  some  most  important 
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aoooimty  and  he  could  not  but  strcniglj  suspect  that  the  General 
had  some  information  respecting  Charles's  lurking-place.  If 
taken,  a  renewal  of  the  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  January  was 
instantly  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family 
of  Lee,  with  himself  probably  included,  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence. 

He  looked  eagerly  for  consolation  at  Wildrake,  whose  coun- 
tenance expressed  much  alarm,  which  he  endeayoured  to  bear 
out  with  his  usual  look  of  confidence.  But  the  weight  within 
was  too  great ;  he  shuffled  with  his  feet,  rolled  his  eyes,  and 
twisted  his  hands,  like  an  unassured  witoees  before  an  acute 
and  not  to  be  deceived  judge. 

Oliver,  meanwhile,  left  his  company  not  a  minute's  leisure  to 
take  counsel  together.  Even  while  his  perplexed  eloquence 
flowed  on  in  a  stream  so  mazy  that  no  one  could  discover  which 
way  its  course  was  tending,  his  sharp  watchful  eye  rendered  all 
attempts  of  Everard  to  hold  communication  with  Wildrake,  even 
by  signs,  altogether  vain.  Everard,  indeed,  looked  for  an  instant 
at  the  window,  then  glanced  at  Wildrake,  as  if  to  hint  there 
might  be  a  possibility  to  escape  that  way.  But  the  cavalier 
had  replied  with  a  disconsolate  shake  of  the  head,  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible.  Everard,  therefore,  lost  all  hope, 
and  the  melancholy  feeling  of  approaching  and  inevitable  evil, 
was  only  varied  by  anxiety  concerning  the  shape  and  manner  in 
which  it  was  about  to  make  its  approach. 

But  Wildrake  had  a  spark  of  hope  left.  The  very  instant 
Cromwell  entered  he  had  got  out  of  the  room,  and  down  to  the 
door  of  the  house.  "  Back — back ! "  repeated  by  two  armed 
sentinels,  convinced  him  that,  as  his  fears  had  anticipated,  the 
(General  had  come  neither  unattended  nor  unprepared.  He 
turned  on  his  heel,  ran  up  stairs,  and  meeting  on  the  landing- 
place  the  boy  whom  he  called  Spitfire,  hurried  him  into  the  small 
apartment  which  he  occupied  as  his  own.  Wildrake  had  been 
shooting  that  morning,  and  game  lay  on  the  table.  He  pulled 
a  feather  firom  a  woodcock's  wing,  and  saying  hastily,  "  For  thy 
life,  Spitfire,  mind  my  orders — I  will  put  thee  safe  out  at  the 
window  into  the  court — ^the  yard  wall  is  not  high — and  there 
will  be  no  sentry  there— Fly  to  the  Lodge,  as  thou  wouldst  win 
Heaven,  and  give  this  feather  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  if  possible 
— if  not,  to  Joceline  Joliffe — say  I  have  won  the  wager  of  the 
young  lady.     Dost  mark  me,  boy  ? " 
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The  Bbarp-witted  yonth  dapped  Mb  hand  m  hk  master'a,  and 
only  replied,  "  D<Mie,  and  done." 

Wildrake  opened  the  window,  and,  thon^  the  hei^t  was 
considerable,  he  ccmtriyed  to  let  the  boy  down  saMj  by  holding 
his  cloak.  A  heap  of  straw  on  which  Spitfire  lighted  rendered 
the  descent  perfectly  safe,  and  Wildrake  saw  him  scramble  cfv& 
the  wall  of  the  comiyard,  at  the  angle  which  bore  on  a  beck 
lane ;  and  so  rapidly  was  this  accomplished,  that  the  cavalier  had 
just  re-entered  the  room,  when,  the  bostle  attending  Cromwell's 
arrival  subsiding,  his  own  absence  began  to  be  noticed. 

He  remained  during  Cromwell's  lecture  on  the  vanity  of  creeds, 
anxious  in  mind  whether  he  might  not  have  done  better  to  send 
an  explicit  verbal  message,  since  there  was  no  time  to  write.  But 
the  chance  of  the  boy  bdng  stopped,  or  becoming  oonfiised  with 
feeling  himself  the  messenger  of  a  hurried  and  important  com- 
munication, made  him,  on  ^e  whole,  glad  that  he  had  {deferred 
a  more  enigmatical  way  of  conveying  the  intelligence.  He  had, 
therefore,  the  advantage  of  his  patron,  for  he  was  ccmscions  still 
of  a  spark  of  hope. 

Pearson  had  scarce  shut  the  door,  when  Holdenougfa,  as 
ready  in  arms  against  the  future  Dictator  as  he  had  been  prompt 
to  encounter  the  supposed  phantoms  and  fiends  of  Woodstock, 
resumed  his  attack  upon  the  schismatics,  whom  he  undertook 
to  prove  to  be  at  once  soul-elayers,  Mse  brethren,  and  fidse 
messengers ;  and  was  proceeding  to  aJlege  texts  in  behalf  <^  his 
proposition,  when  Cromwell,  apparently  tired  of  the  discosaicm, 
and  desirous  to  introduce  a  discourse  more  accordant  with  his 
real  feelings,  interrupted  him,  though  very  civilly,  and  took  the 
discourse  into  his  own  hands. 

**  Lack-arday,"  he  said,  **  the  good  man  speaks  truth,  accord- 
ing to  his  knowledge  and  to  his  lights, — ay,  bitter  truths,  and 
hard  to  be  digested,  while  we  see  as  men  see,  and  not  with  the 
eyes  of  angels. — False  messengers,  said  the  reverend  man? — 
ay,  truly,  the  world  is  full  of  such.  You  shall  see  them  who 
will  cany  your  secret  message  to  the  house  of  your  mortal  foe, 
and  will  say  to  him,  ^  Lo  1  my  master  is  going  forth  with  a 
small  train,  by  such  and  such  desolate  places ;  be  you  speedy, 
therefore,  that  you  may  arise  and  slay  him.'  And  another,  who 
knoweth  where  the  foe  of  your  house,  and  enemy  of  your 
person,  lies  hidden,  shall,  instead  of  telling  his  master  thereof, 
carry  tidings  to  the  enemy  even  wnere  he  lurketh,  saying,  *Lo  1 
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my  master  knoweih  of  your  secret  abode — up  now,  and  fly,  lest 
he  come  on  thee  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.' — But  shall  this  go 
without  punishment  1"  looking  at  Wildrake  with  a  withf'.ring 
glance.  "  Now,  as  my  soul  liveth,  and  as  He  liveth  who  nath 
made  me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  such  false  messengers  shall  be 
knitted  to  gibbets  on  the  wayside,  and  their  right  hands  shall 
be  nailed  above  their  heads,  in  an  extended  position,  as  if 
pointing  out  to  others  the  road  from  which  they  themselves 
have  strayed ! " 

"  Surehf,''  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  it  is  right  to  cut  off 
such  offenders." 

"  Thank  ye,  MassJohn,"  muttered  Wildrake ;  "  when  did  the 
Presbyterian  fail  to  lend  tiie  devil  a  shove  ? " 

"But,  I  say,"  continued  Holdenough,  "that  the  matter  is 
estranged  from  our  present  purpose,  for  the  false  brethren  of 
whom  I  spoke  are  " 

"Right,  excellent  sir,  they  be  those  of  our  own  house," 
answered  Cromwell ;  "  the  good  man  is  right  once  more.  Ay, 
of  whom  can  we  now  say  that  he  is  a  true  brother,  although  he 
has  lain  in  the  same  womb  with  us?  Although  we  have 
struggled  in  the  same  cause,  ate  at  the  same  table,  fought  in 
the  same  battle,  worshipped  at  the  same  throne,  there  shall  be 
no  truth  in  him. — ^Ah,  Markham  Everard,  Markham  Everard ! " 

He  paused  at  this  ejaculation;  and  Everard,  desirous  at 
once  of  knowing  how  far  he  stood  committed,  replied,  "  Your 
Excellency  seems  to  have  something  in  your  mind  in  which  I  am 
concerned.  May  I  request  you  wOl  speak  it  out,  that  I  may 
know  what  I  tun  accused  off" 

"  Ah,  Mark,  Mark,"  replied  the  General,  "  there  needeth  no 
accuser  speak  when  the  still  small  voice  speaks  within  us.  Is 
there  not  moisture  on  thy  brow,  Mark  Everard  ?  Is  there  not 
trouble  in  thine  eye?  Is  there  not  a  failure  in  thy  frame? 
And  who  ever  saw  such  things  in  noble  and  stout  Markham 
Everard,  whose  brow  was  only  moist  after  having  worn  the 
helmet  for  a  summer's  day;  whose  hand  only  shook  when  it 
had  wielded  for  hours  the  weighty  falchion  ? — ^fiut  go  to,  man  ! 
thou  doubtest  over  much.  Hast  thou  not  been  to  me  as  a 
brother,  and  shall  I  not  forgive  thee  even  the  seventy-seventh 
time  ?  The  knave  hath  tarried  somewhere,  who  should  have 
done  by  this  time  an  ofSce  of  much  import.  Take  advantage 
of  his  absence,  Mark ;  it  is  a  grace  that  Qod  gives  thee  b^ond 
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expectance.  I  do  not  say,  ML  at  my  feet ;  but  speak  to  me  as 
a  Mend  to  his  friend.'' 

"  I  haye  never  said  anything  to  your  Excellency  that  was  in 
the  least  mideserving  the  title  you  have  assigned  to  me,"  said 
Colonel  Everard,  proudly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Markham,"  answered  Oromvell ;  "  I  say  not  you 
have.  But — ^but  you  ought  to  have  remembered  the  message 
I  sent  you  by  that  person  "  (pointing  to  Wildrake) ;  "  and  you 
must  reconcUe  it  with  your  conscience,  how,  having  such  a 
message,  guarded  with  such  reasons,  you  could  think  yourself  at 
liberty  to  expel  my  friends  from  Woodstock,  being  determined 
to  disappoint  my  object,  whilst  you  availed  yourself  of  the  boon, 
on  condition  of  which  my  warrant  was  issued." 

Everard  was  about  to  reply,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  Wild- 
rake stepped  forward ;  and  with  a  voice  and  look  very  diflferent 
from  his  ordinary  manner,  and  approaching  a  good  deal  to  real 
dignity  of  mind,  said,  boldly  and  calmly,  "Tou  are  mistaken, 
Master  Cromwell;  and  address  yoursdf  to  the  wrong  party 


The  speech  was  so  sudden  and  intrepid  that  CromweU 
stepped  a  pace  bade,  and  motioned  with  his  right  hand  towards 
his  weapon,  as  if  he  had  expected  that  an  address  of  a  nature 
so  unusually  bold  was  to  be  followed  by  some  act  of  violence. 
He  instantly  resumed  his  indifferent  posture ;  and,  irritated  at 
a  smile  which  he  observed  on  Wildrake's  countenance,  he  said, 
with  the  dignity  of  one  long  accustomed  to  see  all  tremble  before 
him,  "  This  to  me,,  fellow !     Know  you  to  whom  you  speak  1 " 

"  Fellow  1  **  echoed  Wildrake,  whose  reckless  humour  was  now 
completely  set  afloat — "  No  fellow  of  yours.  Master  Oliver.  I 
have  known  the  day  when  Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesearmere, 
Lincoln,  a  handsome  young  gallant,  with  a  good  estate,  would 
have  been  thought  no  fellow  of  the  bankrupt  brewer  of  Hunt- 
ingdon." 

"  Be  silent ! "  said  Everard ;  "  be  silent,  Wildrake,  if  you  love 
yoiur  life !  *' 

"I  care  not  a  maravedi  for  my  life,"  said  Wildrake. 
''  Zounds,  if  he  dislikes  what  I  say,  let  him  take  to  his  tools ! 
I  know,  after  all,  he  hath  good  blood  in  his  veins ;  and  I  will 
indulge  him  with  a  turn  in  the  court  yonder,  had  he  been  ten 
times  a  brewer." 

"Such  ribaldry,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "I  treat  with  the  oon- 
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tempt  it  deserves.  But  if  thou  hast  anything  to  say  touching 
the  matter  in  question,  speak  out  like  a  man,  though  thou 
look'st  more  like  a  beast.'' 

"All  I  have  to  say  is,"  replied  Wildrake,  "that  whereas 
you  blame  Everard  for  acting  on  your  warrant,  as  you  call  it, 
I  can  tell  you  he  knew  not  a  word  of  the  rascally  conditions 
you  talk  of.  I  took  care  of  that;  and  you  may  take  the 
vengeance  on  me  if  you  list." 

"  Slave  1  dare  you  tell  this  to  mef**  said  Cromwell,  still 
heedfiilly  restraining  his  passion,  which  he  felt  was  about  to 
discharge  itself  upon  an  unworthy  object. 

"Ay,  you  will  make  every  Englishman  a  slave,  if  you  have 
your  own  way,"  said  Wildrake,  not  a  whit  abashed ; — ^for  the 
awe  which  had  formerly  overcome  him  when  alone  with  this 
remarkable  man,  had  vanished,  now  that  they  were  engaged  in 
an  altercation  before  witnesses. — "  But  do  your  worst.  Master 
Oliver ;  I  tell  you  beforehand,  the  bird  has  escaped  you." 

"You  dare  not  say  so! — Escaped? — So  hoi  Pearson!  tell 
the  soldiers  to  mount  instantly. — Thou  art  a  lying  fool! — 
Escaped  1 — ^Where,  or  from  whence  1 " 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  question,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  for  look  you, 
sir — that  men  do  go  from  hence  is  certain — but  how  they  go, 
or  to  what  quarter  " 

Cromwell  stood  attentive,  expecting  some  useful  hint  from 
the  careless  impetuosity  of  the  cavalier,  upon  the  route  which 
the  King  might  have  taken. 

— "Or  to  what  quarter,  as  I  said  before,  why,  your 
Excellency,  Master  Oliver,  may  e'en  find  that  out  yoursdf." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  unsheathed  his  rapier, 
and  made  a  frdl  pass  at  the  General's  body.  Had  his  sword 
met  no  other  impediment  than  the  buff  jerkin,  Cromwell's 
course  had  ended  on  the  spot.  But  fearfdl  of  such  attempts, 
the  (General  wore  under  his  military  dress  a  shirt  of  the  finest 
mail,  made  of  rings  of  the  best  steel,  and  so  light  and  flexible 
that  it  was  little  or  no  encumbrance  to  the  motions  of  the 
wearer.  It  proved  his  safety  on  this  occasion,  for  the  rapier 
sprung  in  shivers ;  while  the  owner,  now  held  back  by  Everard 
and  Holdenough,  flung  the  hilt  with  passion  on  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  "  Be  damned  the  hand  that  forged  thee ! — To  serve 
me  so  long,  and  fail  me  when  thy  true  service  would  have 
honoured  us  both  for  ever !    But  no  good  could  come  of  thee^ 
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dinoe  thou  wert  pointed,  even  in  jest,  at  a  learned  diTine  ci  the 
Church  of  England." 

In  the  first  instant  of  alarm,  and  perhaps  suspecting  Wfld- 
rake  mi^t  be  supported  by  others,  Cromwell  half  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  concealed  pistol,  which  he  hastily  returned,  obeerv- 
ing  that  both  Everard  and  the  clergyman  were  withholding  the 
cavalier  from  another  attempt 

Pearson  and  a  soldier  or  two  rushed  in — "  Secure  that  fellow," 
said  the  General,  in  the  indifferent  tone  of  one  to  whom 
imminent  danger  was  too  fEuniliar  to  cause  irritation — "  Bind 
him — but  not  so  hard,  Peaison ; " — ^for  the  men,  to  show  their 
zeal,  were  drawing  their  belts,  which  they  used  for  want  of  oords, 
brutally  tight  round  Wildrake's  limbs.  "He  would  have 
assassinated  me,  but  I  would  reserre  him  for  his  fit  doom.'' 

"  Assassinated ! — I  scorn  your  words.  Master  Oliver,"  said 
Wildrake ;  "  I  proffered  you  a  fidr  duello." 

"  Shall  we  shoot  him  in  the  street,  for  an  example ! "  said 
Pearson  to  Cromwell ;  while  Everard  endeavoured  to  stop  Wild- 
rake firom  giving  further  offence. 

**  On  your  life  harm  him  not ;  but  let  him  be  kept  in  safe 
ward,  and  well  looked  after,"  said  Cromwell ;  while  the  prisoner 
exclaimed  to  Everard,  "I  prithee  let  me  alone — I  am  now 
neither  thy  follower,  nor  any  man's,  and  I  am  as  willing  to  die 
as  ever  I  was  to  take  a  cup  of  liquor. — ^And  hark  ye,  speaking 
of  that.  Master  Oliver,  you  were  once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee  let 
one  of  thy  lobsters  here  advance  yonder  tankard  to  my  lips,  and 
your  Ex<>Bllency  shall  hear  a  toast,  a  song,  and  a — secret" 

"  Unloose  his  head,  and  hand  ihe  debauched  beast  the  tank- 
ard," said  Oliver ;  "  while  yet  he  exists,  it  were  shame  to  refuse 
him  the  element  he  lives  in." 

"  Blessings  on  your  head  for  once,"  said  Wildrake,  whose  ob- 
ject in  continuing  this  wild  discourse  was,  if  possible,  to  gain 
a  little  delay,  when  every  moment  was  precious.  **  Thou  hast 
brewed  good  ale,  and  that's  warrant  for  a  blessing.  For  my 
toast,  and  my  song,  here  they  go  together — 

Son  of  a -witcb, 

Mayst  thou  die  in  a  ditcb. 

With  the  butchers  who  back  thy  quarrels ; 
And  rot  abore  ground, 
While  the  world  shall  resound 

A  welcome  to  Boyal  King  CSuirles. 
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And  now  for  mj  secret,  that  you  may  not  eay  I  had  your  liquor 
for  nothing — I  fancy  my  song  will  scarce  pass  current  for  much 
— My  secret  is,  Master  Cromwell — ^that  the  bird  is  flown — and 
your  red  nose  will  be  as  white  as  your  winding-sheet  before  you 
can  smell  out  which  way." 

''  Pshaw,  rascal,''  answered  Cromwell,  contemptuously,  "  keep 
your  scurrile  jests  for  the  gibbet  foot." 

'^  I  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more  boldly,"  replied  Wildrake, 
"  than  I  have  seen  you  look  on  the  Boyal  Martyr's  picture." 

This  reproach  touched  Cromwell  to  the  veiy  quick. — "  Vil- 
lain ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  drag  him  hence,  draw  out  a  party,  and 

But  hold,  not  now — to  prison  with  him — ^let  him  be  dose 

watched  and  gagged,  if  he  attempts  to  speak  to  the  sentinels — 
Nay,  hold — I  mean,  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  his  cell,  and  he 
will  gag  himself  in  his  own  way,  I  warrant  you — When  day 
comes,  that  men  can  see  the  example,  he  shall  be  gagged  after 
my  &shion." 

During  the  various  breaks  in  his  orders,  the  G^eral  was 
evidently  getting  command  of  his  temper;  and  though  he 
began  in  fiiry,  he  ended  with  the  contemptuous  sneer  of  one  who 
overlooks  the  abusive  language  of  an  inferior.  Something  re- 
mained on  his  mind,  notwithstanding,  for  he  continued  standing, 
as  if  fixed  to  the  same  spot  in  the  apartment,  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  and  with  closed  hand  pressed  against  his  lips,  like 
a  man  who  is  musing  deeply.  Pearson,  who  was  about  to  spe^ 
to  him,  drew  back,  and  made  a  sign  to  those  in  the  room  to  be 
silent 

Master  Holdenough  did  not  mark,  or,  at  least,  did  not  obey  it. 
Approaching  the  C^eral,  he  said,  in  a  respectful  but  firm  tone, 
"  Did  I  understand  it  to  be  your  Excellency's  purpose  that  this 
poor  man  shall  die  next  morning  ? " 

"  Hah  ! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from  his  reverie,  "  what 
say'stthou?" 

"  I  took  leave  to  ask  if  it  was  your  will  that  this  tmhappy 
man  should  die  to-morrow  1 " 

^'Whom  saidst  thou?"  demanded  Cromwell:  *' Markham 
Everard — shall  he  die,  saidst  thou  1 " 

"  God  forbid  ! "  repUed  Holdenough,  stepping  back — ^*  I  asked 
whether  this  blinded  creature,  Wildrake,  was  to  be  so  suddenly 
cut  off?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  he,"  said  Cromwell,  "  were  the  whok  General 
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Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster — the  whole  Sanhedrim  d 
Presbytery — to  offer  bail  for  him." 

"  If  you  will  not  think  better  of  it,  sir,"  said  Holdenongh,  "  at 
least  give  not  the  poor  man  the  means  of  destroying  his  senses 
^— Let  me  go  to  him  as  a  divine,  to  watch  with  him,  in  case  he 
may  yet  be  admitted  into  the  vineyard  at  the  latest  hour — ^yet 
brought  into  the  sheepfold,  though  he  has  n^lected  the  call  of 
the  pastor  till  time  is  well-nigh  closed  upon  }iim." 

*'  For  God*B  Bake"  said  Everard,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence, 
because  he  knew  Cromwell's  temper  on  such  occasions,  "  think 
better  of  what  you  do  I " 

*'  la  it  for  thee  to  teach  me  f "  replied  Cromwell ;  "  think  thou 
of  thine  own  matters,  and  believe  me  it  will  require  all  thy  wit. 
— ^And  for  you,  reverend  sir,  I  will  have  no  father-confessors 
attend  my  prisoners — ^no  tales  out  of  school  If  the  fellow  thirsts 
after  ghostly  comfort,  as  he  is  much  more  like  to  thirst  after  a 
quartern  of  brandy,  there  is  Corporal  Humgudgeon,  who  com- 
mands the  corps  de  garde,  will  preach  and  pray  as  well  as  the 
best  of  ye. — ^But  this  delay  is  intolerable — Comes  not  this  fellow 
yetr 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson.  ''  Had  we  not  better  go  down  to 
the  Lodge  1  The  news  of  our  coming  hither  may  else  get  there 
before  us.** 

**  True,"  said  Cromwell,  speaking  aside  to  his  officer,  "  but 
you  know  Tomkins  warned  us  against  doing  so,  alleging  i}^fcre 
were  so  many  postern-doors,  and  sallyports,  and  concealed 
entrances  in  the  old  house,  that  it  was  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
and  that  an  escape  might  be  easily  made  under  our  yeiy  noses, 
unless  he  were  with  us  to  point  out  all  the  ports  which  should 
be  guarded.  He  hinted,  too,  that  he  might  be  delayed  a  few 
minutes  after  his  time  of  appointment — ^but  we  have  now  waited 
half-an-hour." 

''Does  your  Excellency  think  Tomkins  is  certainly  to  be 
depended  upon  t "  said  Pearson. 

"  As  far  as  his  interest  goes,  unquestionably,"  replied  the 
General  ''He  has  ever  been  the  pump  by  which  I  have 
sucked  the  marrow  out  of  many  a  plot,  in  special  those  of  the 
conceited  fool  Bochediffe,  who  is  goose  enough  to  believe  that 
such  a  fellow  as  Tomkins  would  value  anything  beyond  the 
offer  of  the  best  bidder.  And  yet  it  groweth  late— I  fear  we 
must  to  the  Lodge  without  him — Yet,  dl  things  well  considered. 
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I  will  tarry  here  till  midnight. — ^Ah !  Ererard,  thou  mightest 
put  this  gear  to  rights  if  thou  wilt !  Shall  some  foolish  prin- 
ciple of  fantastic  punctilio  have  more  weight  with  thee,  man, 
than  hare  the  pacification  and  welfare  of  England ;  the  keeping 
of  faith  to  thy  friend  and  benefactor,  and  who  will  be  yet  more 
so,  and  the  fortune  and  security  of  thy  relations  1  Are  these,  J 
say,  lighter  in  the  balance  than  the  cause  of  a  worthless  boy, 
who,  with  his  father  and  his  father's  house,  have  troubled  Israel 
for  fifty  years?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  Excellency,  nor  at  what  service 
you  point,  which  I  can  honestly  render,"  replied  Everard. 
''  That  which  is  dishonest  I  should  be  loath  that  you  proposed." 

"  Then  this  at  least  might  suit  your  honesty,  or  scrupulous 
humour,  call  it  which  thou  wilt,"  said  Cromwell  "Thou 
knowest,  surely,  all  the  passages  about  Jezebel's  palace  down 
yonder  ?-— Let  me  know  how  tiiey  may  be  guarded  against  the 
escape  of  any  from  within." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  aid  you  in  this  matter,"  said  Ererard ; 
"  I  know  not  all  the  entrances  and  posterns  about  Woodstock, 
and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  free  in  conscience  to  communicate  with 
you  on  this  occasion," 

"  We  shall  do  without  you,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell,  haughtily ; 
"  and  if  aught  is  found  which  may  criminate  you,  remember  you 
have  lost  right  to  my  protection." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Everard,  "to  have  lost  your  firiend- 
ship,  Creneral ;  but  I  trust  my  quality  as  an  Englishman  may 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  protection  firom  any  man.  I 
know  no  law  which  obliges  me  to  be  spy  or  informer,  even  if  I 
were  in  the  way  of  having  o^^rtunity  to  do  service  in  either 
honourable  capacity." 

"WeU,  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  "for  all  your  privileges  and 
qualities,  I  will  make  bold  to  take  you  down  to  the  Lodge  at 
Woodstock  to-night,  to  inquire  into  affairs  in  which  the  State 
is  concerned. — Come  hither,  Pearson."  He  took  a  paper  firom 
his  pocket,  containing  a  rough  sketch  or  ground-plan  of  Wood- 
stock Lodge,  with  the  avenues  leading  to  it. — "  Look  here,"  he 
said ;  "  we  must  move  in  two  bodies  on  foot,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible silence — thou  must  march  to  the  rear  of  the  old  house  of 
iniquity  with  twenty  file  of  men,  and  dispose  them  around  it 
the  wisest  thou  canst.  Take  the  reverend  man  there  along 
with  you.     He  must  be  secured  at  any  rate,  and  may  serve  as 
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a  gaida  I  myself  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  thus 
having  stopped  all  the  earths,  thou  wilt  come  to  me  for  feuiJier 
orders-— silence  and  dispatch  is  aU. — But  for  the  dog  Tomkins, 
who  broke  appointment  with  me,  he  had  need  render  a  good 
excuse,  or  woe  to  his  father's  son  ! — Reverend  sir,  be  pleased  to 
accompany  that  officer. — Colonel  Everard,  you  are  to  follow  me ; 
but  first  give  your  sword  to  Captain  Pearson,  and  consider  your- 
self as  under  arrest." 

Everard  gave  his  sword  to  Pearson  without  any  comment,  and 
with  the  most  anxious  presage  of  evil  followed  the  Republican 
Q^ieral,  in  obedience  to  commands  which  it  would  have  been 
uselesB  to  dispute. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-PIRST. 

"  Were  my  son  William  here  but  now, 
He  wadna  fail  the  pledge." 
Wi'  that  in  at  the  door  there  ran 
A  ghastly-looking  page — 
**  I  saw  them  master,  oh  1  I  saw, 
Beneath  the  thomie  brae, 
Of  black-mail'd  wairiors  many  a  rank. 
*  Revenge  ! '  he  cried,  *  and  gae.' " 

Henkt  Mackenzie. 

Thb  little  party  at  the  Lodge  were  assembled  at  supper,  at  the 
early  hour  of  eight  o'clock.  Sir  Heniy  Lee,  neglecting  the  food 
that  was  placed  on  the  table,  stood  by  a  lamp  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  read  a  letter  with  mournful  attention. 

''  Does  my  son  write  to  you  more  particularly  than  to  me. 
Doctor  RochecliffeT'  said  the  knight.  ''He  only  says  here, 
that  he  will  return  probably  this  night;  and  that  Master 
Kem^uy  must  be  ready  to  set  off  with  him  instantly.  What 
can  this  haste  mean  1  Have  you  heard  of  any  new  search  after 
our  suffering  party?  I  wish  they  would  permit  me  to  eigqy  my 
son's  company  in  quiet  but  for  a  day." 

''The  quiet  which  depends  on  the  wicked  ceasing  from 
troubling,"  said  Dr.  Rochediffe,  "  is  connected,  not  by  days  and 
hours,  but  l^  minutes.  Their  glut  of  blood  at  Worcester  had 
satiated  them  for  a  moment,  but  their  appetite,  I  fiincj^  has 
revived." 
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"  You  have  news,  then,  to  that  purpose  1 "  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Your  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  wrote  to  me  by  the  same 
messenger :  he  seldom  fails  to  do  so,  being  aware  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  that  I  should  know  everything  that  passes.  Means  of 
escape  are  provided  on  the  coast,  and  Master  Kemeguy  must  be 
ready  to  start  with  your  son  the  instant  he  appears." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  knight ;  "  for  forty  years  I  have 
dwelt  in  this  house,  man  and  boy,  and  the  point  only  was  how 
to  make  the  day  pass  over  our  heads;  for  if  I  did  not 
scheme  out  some  hunting  match  or  hawking,  ot  the  like,  I 
might  have  sat  here  on  my  arm-chair,  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleeping 
dormouse,  firom  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  now  I  am 
more  like  a  hare  on  her  form,  that  dare  not  sleep  unless  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  scuds  oS  when  the  wind  rustles  among  the 
fern." 

''  It  is  strange,"  said  Alice,  looking  at  Br.  Bophecliffe,  "  that 
the  roundhead  steward  has  told  you  nothing  of  this.  He  is 
usually  communicative  enough  of  the  motions  of  his  party ;  and 
I  saw  you  close  together  this  morning." 

'*  I  must  be  closer  with  him  this  evening,"  said  the  Doctor 
gloomily ;  "  but  he  will  not  blab." 

'^  I  wish  you  may  not  trust  him  too  much,"  said  Alice  in 
reply. — "To  me,  that  man's  face,  with  all  its  shrewdness, 
evinces  such  a  dark  expression,  that  methinks  I  read  treason  in 
his  very  eye." 

"  Be  assured,  that  matter  is  looked  to,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
in  the  same  ominous  tone  as  before.  No  one  replied,  and  there 
was  a  chilling  and  anxious  feeling  of  apprehension  which  seemed 
to  sink  down  on  the  company  at  once,  like  those  sensations 
which  make  such  constitutions  as  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  electrical  influence,  conscious  of  an  approaching  thunder- 
storm. 

The  disguised  Monarch,  apprised  that  day  to  be  prepared  on 
short  notice  to  quit  his  temporary  as^um,  felt  his  own  share  of 
the  gloom  which  involved  the  little  society.  But  he  was  the 
first  also  to  shake  it  off,  as  what  neither  suited  his  character  nor 
his  situation.  G^ety  was  the  leading  distinction  of  the  former, 
and  presence  of  mind,  not  depression  of  spirits^  was  required  by 
the  latter. 

"  We  make  the  hour  heavier,"  he  said,  "  by  being  melan- 
choly about  it.     Had  you  not  better  join  me,  Mistress  Alice,. 
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m  Patrick  Carey's  jovial  fieurewell  ? — Ah,  you  do  not  know  Pat 
Carey — a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Falkland's  T*  * 

''A  brother  of  the  immortal  Lord  Falkland's^  and  write 
songs ! "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  the  Muses  take  tithe  as  well  as  the  Church," 
said  Charles,  "  and  have  their  share  in  every  £Eunily  of  distinc- 
tion. You  do  not  know  the  words,  Mistress  Alice,  but  you  can 
aid  me,  notwithstanding,  in  the  burden  at  least — 

'  Gome,  now  that  we're  parting,  and  'tis  one  to  ten 

If  the  towers  of  sweet  Woodstock  I  e'er  see  agen. 

Let  us  e'en  have  a  frolic,  and  drink  like  tall  men, 

While  the  goblet  goes  merrily  round.'  "  f 

The  song  arose,  but  not  with  spirit.  It  was  one  of  those 
efforts  at  forced  mirth,  by  which,  above  all  other  modes  of 
expressing  it,  the  absence  of  real  cheerfulness  is  most  dis- 
tinctly intimated.  Charles  stopped  the  song,  and  upbraided  the 
choristers. 

"  You  sing,  my  dear  Mistress  Alice,  as  if  you  were  chanting 
one  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms ;  and  you,  good  Doctor,  as 
if  you  recited  the  funeral  service." 

The  Doctor  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  and  turned  to  the 
window ;  for  the  expression  connected  singularly  with  the  task 
which  he  was  that  evening  to  discharge.  Charles  looked  at 
him  with  some  surprise ;  for  the  peril  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  watchful  of  the  slightest  motions  of  those  around  him — 
then  turned  to  Sir  Henry,  and  said,  *'  My  honoured  host,  can 
you  tell  any  reason  for  this  moody  fit,  which  has  so  strangely 
crept  upon  us  all  ?  ** 

^'Not  I,  my  dear  Louis,"  replied  the  knight;  ''I  have  no 
skill  in  these  nice  quillets  of  philosophy.  I  ooidd  as  soon 
undertake  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  Bevis  turns  round  three 
times  before  he  lies  down.  I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that  if 
age  and  sorrow  and  uncertainty  be  enough  to  break  a  jovial 
spirit,  or  at  least  to  bend  it  now  and  then,  I  have  my  share  of 
them  all ;  so  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  am  sad  merely 
because  I  am  not  meny.  I  have  but  too  good  cause  for  sad- 
ness.    I  would  I  saw  my  son,  were  it  but  for  a  minute." 

Fortune  seemed  for  once  disposed  to  gratify  the  old  man; 

•  Note  B.    Patrick  Carey, 
f  The  original  song  of  Carey  hears  Wykeham,  instead  of  Woodstock,  for  th« 
leeattty.    The  verses  art  ftOl  of  the  hacchanalian  spirit  of  the  time. 
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for  Albert  Lee  entered  at  that  moment.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
riding  suit,  and  appeared  to  have  travelled  hard.  He  cast  his 
eye  hastily  around  as  he  entered.  It  rested  for  a  second  on 
^t  of  the  disgnised  Prince,  and,  satisfied  with  the  glance 
which  he  received  in  lien,  he  hastened,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  olden  day,  to  kneel  down  to  his  fetther,  and  request  his 
blessing. 

"  It  is  thine,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man ;  a  tear  springing 
to  his  eyes  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  long  locks,  which  distin- 
guished the  young  cavalier's  rank  and  principles,  and  which, 
usually  combed  and  curled  with  some  care,  now  hung  wild 
and  dishevelled  about  his  shoulders.  They  remained  an  in- 
stant in  this  posture,  when  the  old  man  suddenly  started  from 
it,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he  had  expressed  before 
•0  many  witnesses,  and  passing  the  back  of  his  hand  hastily 
across  his  eyes,  bid  Albert  get  up  and  mind  his  supper,  "  since 
I  dare  say  you  have  ridden  fSeust  and  &r  since  you  last  baited — 
and  well  send  round  a  cup  to  hk  health,  if  Doctor  Rochedifib 
and  the  good  company  pleases — Joceline,  thou  knave,  skink 
about — ^thou  look'st  as  if  thou  hadst  seen  a  ghost." 

"Joceline,"  said  Alice,  "is  sick  for  sympathy — one  of  the 
stags  ran  at  Phoebe  Mayflower  to-day,  and  she  was  feun  to  have 
Jo^line's  assistance  to  drive  the  creature  off — the  girl  has  been 
in  fits  since  she  came  home." 

"Silly  slut,"  said  the  old  knight  — "She  a  woodman's 
daughter ! — But,  Joceline,  if  the  deer  gets  dangerous,  you  must 
send  a  broad  arrow  through  him." 

"  It  will  not  need.  Sir  Henty,"  said  Joceline,  speaking  with 
great  difficulty  of  utterance — "he  is  quiet  enough  now — he 
will  not  offend  in  that  sort  again." 

"See  it  be  so,"  replied  the  knight;  "remember  Mistress 
Alice  often  walks  in  the  Ohase.  And  now,  fill  round,  and  fill, 
too,  a  cup  to  thyself  to  over-red  thy  fear,  as  mad  WUl  has  it. 
Tush,  man,  Phoebe  will  do  well  enough — she  only  screamed 
and  ran,  that  thou  might'st  have  the  pleasure  to  help  her. 
Mind  what  thou  dost,  and  do  not  go  spilling  the  wine  after 
that  fashion. — Come,  here  is  a  health  to  our  wanderer,  who  has 
come  to  us  again." 

"  None  will  pledge  it  more  willingly  than  I,"  said  the  dis- 
guised Prince,  unconsciously  assuming  an  importance  which 
the  character  he  personated  scarce  warranted ;  but  Sir  Henry, 
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who  had  become  fond  of  the  supposed  page,  with  all  his  pecu- 
liarities, imposed  only  a  moderate  rebuke  upon  his  petulance. 
"Thou  art  a  merry,  good-humoured  youth,  Louis,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  the  forwardness  of  the  present 
generation  hath  gone  beyond  the  gravity  and  reverence  which 
in  my  youth  was  so  regularly  observed  towards  those  of  higher 
rank  and  station — I  dared  no  more  have  given  my  own  tongue 
the  rein,  when  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  company,  than 
I  would  have  dared  to  have  spoken  in  church  in  service  time." 

"True,  sir,''  said  Albert,  hastily  interfering;  "but  Master 
Eemeguy  had  the  better  right  to  speak  at  present,  that  I  have 
been  absent  on  his  business  as  well  as  my  own,  have  seen  several 
o(  his  friends,  and  bring  him  important  intdligence." 

Charles  was  about  to  rise  and  beckon  Albert  aside,  naturally 
impatient  to  know  what  news  he  had  procured,  or  what  schraie 
of  safe  escape  was  now  decreed  for  him.  But  Dr.  Rochediflb 
twitched  his  doak,  as  a  hint  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  not  show 
any  eztraordinaiy  motive  for  anxiety,  since,  in  case  of  a  sudd^ 
discovery  of  his  real  quality,  the  violence  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's 
feelings  might  have  been  likely  to  attract  too  much  attentioa 

Charles,  therefore,  only  replied,  as  to  the  knight's  stricture, 
that  he  had  a  particular  tide  to  be  sudden  and  unceremonious 
in  expressing  liis  thanks  to  Colonel  Lee — that  gratitude  was 
apt  to  be  unmannerly — finally,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to 
Sir  Henry  for  his  admonition ;  and  that,  quit  Woodstock  when 
he  would,  "  he  was  sure  to  leave  it  a  better  man  than  he  came 
there." 

His  speech  was  of  course  ostensibly  directed  towards  the 
father ;  but  a  glance  at  Alice  assured  her  that  she  had  her  full 
share  in  the  compliment. 

"  I  fear,"  he  concluded,  addressing  Albert,  "  that  you  come 
to  tell  us  our  stay  here  must  be  very  short" 

"A  few  hours  only,"  said  Albert — "just  enough  for  needful 
rest  for  ourselves  and  our  horses.  I  have  procured  two  which 
are  good  and  tried.  But  Doctor  Rochecliffe  broke  faith  with 
me.  I  expected  to  have  met  some  one  down  at  Joceline's  hut, 
where  I  leit  the  horses ;  and  finding  no  person,  I  was  delayed 
an  hour  in  littering  them  down  myself,  that  they  might  be  ready 
for  to-morrow's  work — for  we  must  be  off  before  day." 

"  I — ^I — intended  to  thave  sent  Tomkins — but — but"— - 
hesitated  the  Doctor,  "  I " 
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**  The  rooudheaded  rascal  waa  drank,  or  out  of  the  way,  I 
presume,"  said  Albert.  ''  I  am  glad  of  it — jou  may  easily  trust 
him  too  far." 

"  Hitherto  he  has  been  faithful,"  said  the  Doctor,  *^  and  I 
scarce  think  he  will  fail  me  now.  But  Joceline  will  go  down 
and  have  the  horses  in  readiness  in  the  morning." 

Joceline's  countenance  was  usually  that  of  alacrity  itself  on  a 
case  extraordinary.     Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  You  will  go  with  me  a  little  way.  Doctor  % "  he  said,  as  he 
edged  himself  closely  to  Rochecliffe. 

''How?  puppy,  fool,  and  blockhead,"  said  the  knight, 
''wouldst  thou  ask  Doctor  Rochecliffe  to  bear  thee  company 
at  this  hour  1 — Out,  hound  ! — ^get  down  to  the  kennel  yonder 
instantly,  or  I  will  break  the  knave's  pate  of  thee." 

Joceline  looked  with  an  ^e  of  agony  at  the  dirine,  as  if 
entreating  him  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  speak,  a  most  melancholy  howling  arose  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  a  dog  was  heard  scratching  for  admittance. 

"What  ails  Bevis  next?"  said  the  old  knight.  "I  think 
this  must  be  All-Fools  Day,  and  that  eveiything  around  me  is 
going  mad ! " 

The  same  sound  startled  Albert  and  Charles  from  a  private 
conference  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  Albert  ran  to  the 
hall-door  to  examine  personally  into  the  cause  of  the  noise. 

"  It  is  no  alarm,"  said  the  old  knight  to  Kemeguy,  "  for  in 
such  cases  the  dog's  bark  is  short,  sharp,  and  furious.  These 
long  howls  are  said  to  be  ominous.  It  was  even  so  that  Bevis's 
grandsire  bayed  the  whole  livelong  night  on  which  my  poor 
father  died.  If  it  comes  now  as  a  presage,  Qod  send  it  regard 
the  old  and  useless,  not  the  young,  and  those  who  may  yet  serve 
King  and  country  ! " 

The  dog  had  pushed  past  Colonel  Lee,  who  stood  a  little 
while  at  the  hall-door  to  listen  if  there  were  anything  stirring 
\iathout,  while  Bevis  advanced  into  the  room  where  the  com- 
pany were  assembled,  bearing  something  in  his  mouth,  and 
exhibiting,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  sense  of  duty  and  interest 
which  a  dog  seems  to  show  when  he  thinks  he  has  the  charge  of 
something  important  He  entered,  therefore,  drooping  his  long 
tail,  slouching  his  head  and  ears,  and  walking  with  the  stately 
yet  melancholy  dignity  of  a  war-horse  at  his  master's  funeral 
In  this  manner  he  pa(^  through  the  room,  went  straight  up  to 
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Joceline,  who  had  been  r^arding  him  with  astonishment,  and 
uttering  a  short  and  melancholy  howl,  laid  at  his  feet  the  otject 
which  he  bore  in  his  mouth.  Joceline  stooped,  and  took  from 
the  floor  a  man's  glove,  of  the  fashion  worn  by  the  troopers, 
having  something  like  the  old-&8hioned  gauntlet  projections  of 
thick  leather  arising  from  the  wrist,  which  go  half-way  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  secure  the  arm  against  a  cut  with  a  sword.  But 
Joceline  had  no  sooner  looked  at  what  in  itself  was  so  common 
an  object,  than  he  dropped  it  from  his  hand,  staggered  backward, 
uttered  a  groan,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 

''  Now,  the  coward's  curse  be  upon  thee  for  an  idiot ! "  said 
the  knight,  who  had  picked  up  the  glove,  and  was  looking  at 
it — '^  thou  shouldst  be  sent  back  to  school,  and  flogged  till  the 
craven's  blood  was  switched  out  of  thee — What  dost  thou  look 
at  but  a  glove,  thou  base  poltroon,  and  a  very  dirty  glove,  too  ) 
Stay,  here  is  writing — Joseph  Tomkins!  Why,  tihat  is  the 
roundheaded  fellow — I  wish  he  hath  not  come  to  some  mischief, 
for  this  is  not  dirt  on  the  cheveron,  but  blood.  Bevis  may  have 
bit  the  fellow,  and  yet  the  dog  seemed  to  love  him  well  too,  or 
the  stag  may  have  hurt  him.  Out,  Joceline,  instantly,  and  see 
where  he  is — ^wind  your  bugle." 

''  I  cannot  go,"  said  Jolifie,  **  unless" — ^and  again  he  looked 
piteously  at  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
appeasing  the  ranger's  terrors,  as  his  ministry  was  most  needful 
in  the  present  circumstances. — '^  €^t  spade  and  mattock,"  he 
whispered  to  him,  ^'  and  a  dark  lantern,  and  meet  me  in  the 
Wilderness." 

Joceline  left  the  room;  and  the  Doctor,  before  following 
him,  had  a  few  words  of  explanation  with  Oolonel  Lee.  His 
own  spirit,  far  from  being  dismayed  on  the  occasion,  rather  rose 
higher,  like  one  whose  natural  element  was  intrigue  and  danger. 
''  Here  hath  been  wild  work,"  he  said,  "  since  you  parted. 
Tomkins  was  rude  to  the  wench  Phoebe — Joceline  and  he  had 
a  brawl  together,  and  Tomkins  is  lying  dead  in  the  thicket,  not 
far  from  Rosamond's  Well.  It  will  be  necessaiy  that  Joceline 
and  I  go  directly  to  buiy  the  body ;  for,  besides  that  some  one 
might  stumble  upon  it  and  raise  an  alarm,  this  fellow  Joceline 
will  never  be  fit  for  any  active  purpose  till  it  is  under  ground. 
Though  as  stout  as  a  lion,  the  under-ke^)er  has  his  own  weak 
side,  and  is  more  afhdd  of  a  dead  body  than  a  living  one. 
When  do  you  propose  to  start  to-morrow  ? " 
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"  By  daybreak,  or  earlier,"  said  Colonel  Lee ;  "  but  we  will 
meet  again.  A  vesael  is  provided,  and  I  have  relays  in  more 
places  than  one — ^we  go  off  from  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  and  I  am 
to  get  a  letter  at ,  acquainting  me  precisely  with  the  spot." 

"  Wherefore  not  go  off  instantly  1 "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  The  horses  would  fail  us,"  replied  Albert ;  "  they  have  been 
hard  ridden  to-day." 

"  Adieu,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  I  must  to  my  task — Do  you  take 
rest  and  repose  for  yours.  To  conceal  a  slaughtered  body,  and 
convey  on  the  same  night  a  king  from  danger  and  captivity, 
are  two  feats  which  have  fallen  to  few  folks  save  myself;  but 
let  me  not,  while  putting  on  my  harness,  boast  myself  as  if  I 
were  taking  it  off  after  a  victory."  So  saying,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  went  out  into  what 
was  called  the  Wilderness. 

The  weather  was  a  raw  frost.  The  mist  lay  in  partial  wreaths 
upon  the  lower  grounds ;  but  the  night,  considering  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  the  haze, 
was  not  extremely  dark.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  could  not,  however, 
distinguish  the  under-keeper  until  he  had  hemmed  once  or 
twice,  when  Joceline  answered  the  signal  by  showing  a  glimpse 
of  light  from  the  dark  lantern  which  he  carried.  Guided  by 
this  intimation  of  his  presence,  the  divine  found  him  leaning 
against  a  buttress  which  had  once  supported  a  terrace,  now 
ruinous.  He  had  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  together  with  a  deer's 
hide  hanging  over  his  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  want  with  the  hide,  Joceline,"  said  Dr. 
Rochecliffe,  "  that  you  lumber  it  about  with  you  on  such  an 
errand?" 

"  Why,  look  you,  Doctor,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  as  well  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  The  man  and  I — he  there — ^you  know  whom 
I  mean — had  many  years  since  a  quarrel  about  this  deer.  For 
though  we  were  great  friends,  and  Philip  was  sometimes  allowed 
by  my  master's  permission  to  help  me  in  mine  office,  yet  I  knew, 
for  all  that,  Philip  Haseldine  was  sometimes  a  trespasser.  The 
deer-stealers  were  very  bold  at  that  time,  it  being  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  men  were  becoming  unsettled. 
And  so  it  chanced,  that  one  day,  in  the  Chase,  I  found  two 
fellows,  with  their  faces  blacked  and  shirts  over  their  clothes, 
carrying  as  prime  a  buck  between  them  as  any  was  in  the  park. 
I  was  upon  them  in  the  instant — one  escaped,  but  I  got  hold  of 
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the  other  fellow,  and  who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  troBty  Phil 
Hazeldine !  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  right  or  wnnig, 
but  he  was  my  old  friend  and  pot-companion,  and  I  took  his 
word  for  amendment  in  future ;  and  he  helped  me  to  hang  up 
the  deer  on  a  tree,  and  I  came  back  with  a  horse  to  cany  him 
to  the  Lodge,  and  tell  the  knight  the  story,  all  but  Phil's  name. 
But  the  rogues  had  been  too  dever  for  me ;  for  they  had  flayed 
and  dressed  the  deer,  and  quartered  him,  and  carried  him  off, 
and  left  the  hide  and  horns,  with  a  chime,  saying — 

'  The  hatmch  to  thee, 
The  breast  to  me, 
The  hide  and  the  horns  for  the  keeper's  fee.' 

And  this  I  knew  for  one  of  Phil's  mad  pranks,  that  he  would 
play  in  those  days  with  any  lad  in  the  country.  But  I  was  ao 
nettled,  that  I  made  the  deer's  hide  be  curried  and  dressed  by  a 
tanner,  and  swore  that  it  should  be  his  winding-sheet  or  mine ; 
and  though  I  had  long  repented  my  rash  oath,  yet  now,  Doctor, 
you  see  what  it  has  come  to — ^though  I  forgot  it,  the  devil 
did  not." 

"  It  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  make  a  vow  so  sinful,"  said 
Rochecliffe ;  "  but  it  would  have  been  greatly  worse  had  you 
endeavoured  to  keep  it.  Therefore,  I  bid  you  cheer  up,"  said 
the  good  divine ;  "  for  in  this  unhappy  case,  I  could  not  have 
wished,  after  what  I  have  heard  from  Phoebe  and  yourself,  that 
you  should  have  kept  your  hand  still,  though  I  may  r^ret  that 
the  blow  has  prov^  fatal.  Nevertheless,  thou  hast  done  even 
that  which  was  done  by  the  great  and  inspired  legislator,  wh^ 
he  beheld  an  Egyptian  tyrannising  over  a  Hebrew,  saving  that, 
in  the  case  present,  it  was  a  female,  when,  says  the  Septuagint, 
Percussum  EgypHum  ahscondit  sahulo ;  the  meaning  whereof  I 
will  explain  to  you  another  time.  Wherefore,  I  ei^ort  you  not 
to  grieve  beyond  measure;  for  although  this  circumstance  is 
imluppy  in  time  and  pla^,  yet,  from  what  Phoebe  hath  in- 
formed me  of  yonder  wretch's  opinions,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  his  brains  had  not  been  beaten  out  in  his  cradle,  rather  than 
that  he  had  grown  up  to  be  one  of  those  Grindlestonians,  or 
Muggletonians,  in  whom  is  the  perfection  of  every  foul  and 
blasphemous  heresy,  imited  with  such  a  universal  practice  of 
hypocritical  assentation  as  would  deceive  their  master,  even 
Satan  himself." 
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"NeverthelcBS,  sir,"  said  the  forester,  "  I  hope  you  will  be- 
stow some  of  the  service  of  the  Church  on  this  poor  man,  as  it 
was  his  last  wish,  naming  you,  sir,  at  the  same  time ;  and  unless 
this  were  done,  I  should  scarce  dare  to  walk  out  in  the  dark  again 
for  my  whole  life." 

"  Thou  art  a  silly  fellow ;  but  if,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  he 
named  me  as  he  departed,  and  desired  the  last  rites  of  the  Church, 
there  was,  it  may  be,  a  turning  firom  evil  and  a  seeking  to  good 
even  in  his  last  moments ;  and  if  Heaven  granted  him  grace  to 
form  a  prayer  so  fitting,  wherefore  should  man  refuse  itt  All 
I  fear  is  the  briefness  of  time." 

"  Nay,  your  reverence  may  cut  the  service  somewhat  short," 
said  Jocelhie ;  "  assuredly  he  does  not  deserve  the  whole  of  it ; 
only  if  something  were  not  to  be  done,  I  believe  I  should  flee  the 
country.  They  were  his  last  words ;  and  methinks  he  sent  Bevis 
with  his  glove  to  put  me  in  mind  of  them." 

"  Out,  fool  I  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  dead  men  send 
gauntlets  to  the  living,  like  knights  in  a  romance  ?  or,  if  so,  would 
they  choose  dogs  to  carry  their  challenges )  I  tell  thee,  fool,  the 
cause  was  natural  enough.  Bevis,  questing  about,  found  the 
body,  and  brought  the  glove  to  you  to  intimate  where  it  was 
lying,  and  to  require  assistance ;  for  such  is  the  high  instinct  of 
l^ese  animals  towards  one  in  peril." 

"  Nay,  if  you  think  so.  Doctor,"  said  Joceline — "  and,  doubt- 
less, I  must  say,  Bevis  took  an  interest  in  the  man — ^if  indeed 
it  was  not  something  worse  in  the  shape  of  Bevis,  for  methought 
his  eyes  looked  wild  and  fieiy,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken." 

As  he  talked  thus,  Joceline  rather  hung  back,  and,  in  doing 
so,  displeased  the  Doctor,  who  exclaimed,  ''Come  along,  thou 
lazy  laggard.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  and  so  much 
afraid  of  a  dead  man  ?  Thou  hast  killed  men  in  battle  and  in 
chase,  I  warrant  thee." 

*'  Ay,  but  their  backs  were  to  me,"  said  Joceline.  ''  1  never 
saw  one  of  them  cast  back  his  head,  and  glare  at  me  as  yonder 
fellow  did,  his  eye  retaining  a  glance  of  hatred,  mixed  with 
terror  and  reproach,  till  it  became  fixed  like  a  jelly.  And  were 
you  not  with  me,  and  my  master's  concerns,  and  something  else, 
very  deeply  at  stake,  I  promise  you  I  would  not  again  look  at 
him  for  all  Woodstock." 

**  You  must,  though,"  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly  pausing,  "  for 
here  is  the  place  where  he  lies.     Come  hither  deep  into  the  copse ; 
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take  care  of  stolnbliiig — Here  is  a  place  just  fitting^  and  we  will 
draw  the  briers  over  the  grave  afterwards." 

As  the  Doctor  thus  issued  his  directions,  be  assisted  also  in 
the  execution  of  them ;  and  while  bis  attendant  laboured  to  dig 
a  shallow  and  misshapen  grave,  a  task  which  the  state  of  the 
soil,  perplexed  with  roots,  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the 
frost,  rendered  very  difficult,  the  divine  r^  a  few  passages  out 
of  the  funeral  service,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  Joceline,  and  partly  because  he  held  it  matter  of  oon- 
science  not  to  deny  the  Church's  rites  to  one  who  had  requested 
their  aid  in  extremity. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND. 

Case  ye,  case  ye, — on  with  your  vizards. 

HknbtIV. 

The  company  whom  we  had  left  in  Victor  Lee's  parlour  were 
about  to  separate  for  the  night,  and  had  risen  to  take  a  formal 
leave  of  each  other,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  hall-door. 
Albert,  the  vidette  of  the  party,  hastened  to  open  it,  enjoining, 
as  he  left  the  room,  the  rest  to  remain  quiet,  until  he  had  asc^- 
tained  the  cause^of  the  knocking.  When  he  gained  the  portal, 
he  called  to  know  who  was  there,  and  what  they  wanted  at  so 
late  an  hour. 

"  It  is  only  me,"  answered  a  treble  voice. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  fellow  1 "  said  Albert 

"  Spitfire,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  without 

"Spitfire?"  said  Albert 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  voice ;  "  all  the  world  calls  me  so, 
and  Colonel  Everaid  himselfl  But  my  name  is  Spittal  for  all 
that" 

"  Colonel  Everard  I  arrive  you  from  him  ? "  demanded  young 
Lee. 

"No,  sir;  I  come,  sir,  firom  Roger  Wildrake,  esquire,  of 
Squattlesea-mere,  if  it  like  you,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and  I  have 
brought  a  token  to  Mistress  Lee,  which  I  am  to  give  into  her 
own  hands,  if  you  would  but  op^  the  door,  sir,  and  let  me  in 
*— but  I  can  do  nothing  with  a  three-inch  board  between  us." 
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"  It  is  some  freak  of  that  drunken  rakehell/'  said  Albert,  in 
a  low  voice,  to  his  sister,  who  had  crept  out  after  him  on  tiptoe. 

''  Yet,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  concluding  so,"  said  the  young 
lady ;  "  at  this  moment  the  least  trifle  may  be  of  consequence. 
— ^What  token  has  Master  Wildrake  sent  me,  my  little  boy  1 " 

"  Nay,  nothing  very  valuable  neither,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but 
he  was  so  anxious  you  should  get  it,  that  he  put  me  out  of 
window  as  one  would  chuck  out  a  kitten,  that  I  might  not  be 
stopped  by  the  soldiers." 

"  Hear  you  1 "  said  Alice  to  her  brother ;  "  undo  the  gate,  for 
God's  saka" 

Her  brother,  to  whom  her  feelings  of  suspicion  were  now 
sufficiently  communicated,  opened  the  gate  in  haste,  and  admit- 
ted the  boy,  whose  appearance,  not  much  dissimilar  to  that  of 
a  skinned  rabbit  in  a  livery,  or  a  monkey  at  a  fair,  would  at 
another  time  have  furnished  them  with  amusement.  The  urchin 
messenger  entered  the  hall,  making  several  odd  bows  and  cong^, 
and  delivered  the  woodcock's  feather*  with  much  ceremony  to 
the  young  lady,  assuring  her  it  was  the  prize  she  had  won  upon 
a  wager  about  hawking. 

"  I  prithee,  my  little  man,"  said  Albert,  "was  your  master 
drunk  or  sober,  when  he  sent  thee  all  this  way  with  a  feather  at 
this  time  of  night  1" 

"  With  reverence,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  he  was  what  Ju  calls 
sober,  and  what  I  would  call  eoncemed  in  liquor  for  any  other 
person." 

"  Curse  on  the  drunken  coxcomb  ! "  said  Albert. — "  There  is 
a  teeter  for  thee,  boy,  and  tell  thy  master  to  break  his  jests  on 
suitable  persons,  and  at  fitting  times." 

"  Stay  yet  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Alice ;  "  we  must  not  go  too 
fast — this  craves  wary  walking." 

"  A  feather,"  said  Albert ;  "  all  this  work  about  a  fisather  1 
Why,  Doctor  RochecMe,  who  can  suck  intelligence  out  of  every 
trifle  as  a  magpie  would  suck  an  egg,  could  make  nothing  of 
this." 

"  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  without  him  then,"  said  Alice. 
Then  addressing  herself  to  the  boy, — "  So  there  are  strangers  at 
your  master's?" 

"  At  Oolonel  Everard's,  madam,  which  is  the  same  tiling,^ 
said  Spitfire. 

*  Kote  F.    Signal  of  danger. 
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''And  what  maimer  of  strangers/'  said  Alice;  ''guests,  1 
suppose  1 " 

"  Ay,  mistress,"  said  the  boy,  "  a  sort  of  guests  that  make 
themselves  welcome  wherever  tiiey  come,  if  they  meet  not  a 
welcome  firom  their  landlord — soldiers,  madam." 

"  The  men  that  have  long  been  lying  at  Woodstobk,"  said 
Albert. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Spitfire,  "  new  comers,  with  gallant  bu£f-coat8 
and  steel  breastplates ;  and  their  commander — ^your  honour  and 
your  ladyship  never  saw  such  a  man — at  least  I  am  sure  Bill 
Spitfire  never  did." 

"  Was  he  tall  or  short  1 "  said  Albert,  now  much  alanned. 

"  Neither  one  nor  other,"  said  the  boy ;  "  stout  made,  with 
slouching  shoulders ;  a  nose  lai^ge,  and  a  face  one  would  not  like 
to  say  No  to.  He  had  several  officers  with  him.  I  saw  him 
but  for  a  moment,  but  I  shall  never  forget  him  while  I  live." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Albert  Lee  to  his  sister,  pulling  her  to 
one  side^ — "  quite  right — the  Archfiend  himself  is  upon  us ! " 

"  And  the  feather,"  said  Alice,  whom  fear  had  rendered  appre- 
hensive of  slight  tokens,  "  means  flight — and  a  woodcock  is  a 
bird  of  passage." 

"You  have  hit  it,"  said  her  brother;  "but  the  time  has 
taken  us  cruelly  short.  Give  the  boy  a  trifle  more — nothing 
that  can  excite  suspicion,  and  dismiss  him.  I  must  summon 
Rocheclifle  and  Jocdine." 

He  went  accordingly,  but,  unable  to  find  those  he  sought,  he 
returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  parlour,  where,  in  his  character 
of  Louis,  the  page  was  exerting  himself  to  detain  the  old  knight, 
who,  while  laughing  at  the  tales  he  told  him,  was  anxious  to  go 
to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  hall. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Albert  1 "  said  the  old  man ;  "  who 
calls  at  the  Lodge  at  so  undue  an  hour,  and  wherefore  is  the 
hall-door  opened  to  them  f  I  will  not  have  my  rules,  and  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  keeping  this  house,  broken  through, 
because  I  am  old  and  poor.  Why  answer  you  not  f  why  keep 
a  chattering  with  Louis  Eemeguy,  and  neither  of  you  all  the 
while  minding  what  I  say  9 — Daughter  Alice,  have  you  sense 
and  civility  enough  to  tell  me,  what  or  who  it  Ib  that  is  admit- 
ted here  contraiy  to  my  general  orders  V* 

"  No  one,  sir,"  replied  Alice ;  "  a  boy  brought  a  message, 
which  I  fear  is  an  alarming  one." 
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"  There  is  only  fear,  sir,"  said  Albert,  stepping  forward,  "  that 
whereas  we  thought  to  have  stayed  with  you  till  to-morrow,  we 
must  now  take  farewell  of  you  to-night." 

"  Not  so,  brother,"  said  Alice,  "  you  must  stay  and  aid  the 
defence  here — if  you  and  Master  Eemeguy  are  both  missed, 
the  pursuit  will  be  instant,  and  probably  successful ;  but  if  you 
stay,  the  hiding-places  about  this  hoiise  will  take  some  time  to 
search.     You  can  change  coats  with  Eemeguy  too." 

"  Right,  noble  wench,"  said  Albert ;  "  most  excellent — ^yes — 
Louis,  I  remain  as  Eemeguy,  you  fly  as  young  Master  Lee." 

**  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that,"  said  Oharles. 

^*  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  knight,  interfering.  "  Men  come 
and  go,  lay  schemes,  and  alter  them,  in  my  house,  without 
deigning  to  consult  me?  And  who  is  Master  Eemeguy,  or 
what  is  he  to  me,  that  my  son  must  stay  and  take  the  chance  of 
mischief,  and  this  your  Scotch  page  is  to  escape  in  his  dress  ?  I 
will  have  no  such  contrivance  carried  into  effect,  though  it  were 
the  finest  cobweb  that  was  ever  woven  in  Doctor  Rochediffe's 
brains. — I  wish  you  no  ill,  Louis  ;  thou  art  a  lively  boy  ;  but  I 
have  been  somewhat  too  lightly  treated  in  this,  man." 

"  I  am  fully  of  your  opinion,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  person 
whom  he  addressed.  **  You  have  been,  indeed,  repaid  for  your 
hospitality  by  want  of  that  confidence,  which  could  never  have 
been  so  justly  reposed.  But  the  moment  is  come,  when  I  must 
say,  in  a  word,  I  am  that  unfortunate  Charles  Stewart,  whose 
lot  it  has  been  to  become  the  cause  of  ruin  to  his  best  Mends, 
and  whose  present  residence  in  your  family  threatens  to  bring 
destmction  to  you,  and  all  around  you." 

"  Master  Louis  Eemeguy,"  said  the  knight,  very  angrily,  "  I 
will  teach  you  to  choose  the  subjects  of  your  mirth  better  when 
you  address  them  to  me ;  and,  moreover,  very  little  provocation 
would  make  me  desire  to  have  an  ounce  or  two  of  that  malapert 
blood  from  you." 

''  Be  still,  sir,  for  God's  sake ! "  said  Albert  to  his  father. 
'^This  is  indeed  thb  Eino;  and  such  is  the  danger  of  his 
person,  that  eveiy  moment  we  waste  may  bring  round  a  fatal 
catastrophe." 

"  Good  God  ! "  said  the  father,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
and  about  to  drop  on  his  knees,  *^  has  my  eamest  wish  been 
accomplished !  and  is  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  pray 
it  had  never  taken  place !  " 
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He  then  attempted  to  bend  his  knee  to  the  King — kissed  his 
hand,  while  large  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes — ^then  said,  "  Par- 
don, my  Lord — ^your  M^esty,  I  mean — ^permit  me  to  sit  in  your  - 
presence  but  one  instant  till  my  blood  beats  more  freely,  and 
then" 

Charles  raised  his  ancient  and  faithful  subject  from  the 
ground ;  and  even  in  that  moment  of  fear  and  anxiety,  and 
danger,  insisted  on  leading  him  to  his  seat,  upon  which  he  sunk 
in  apparent  exhaustion,  his  head  drooping  upon  his  long  white 
beard,  and  big  unconscious  tears  mingling  with  its  silver  hairs. 
Alice  and  Albert  remained  with  the  King,  arguing  and  urging 
his  instant  departure. 

"  The  horses  are  at  the  under-keeper's  hut,"  stdd  Albert,  "  and 
the  relays  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  o£f.  If  the  horses  can 
but  carry  you  so  far  " 

"  WiU  you  not  rather,"  interrupted  Alice,  "  trust  to  the  con- 
cealments of  this  place,  so  numerous  and  so  well  tried — Roche- 
cliffe's  apartments,  and  the  yet  farther  places  of  secrecy  ? " 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Albert,  *'  I  know  them  only  by  nam&  My 
fkther  was  sworn  to  confide  them  to  but  one  man,  and  he  had 
chosen  Bochediffe." 

**  I  prefer  taking  the  field  to  any  hiding-hole  in  En^and," 
said  the  King.  "  Could  I  but  find  my  way  to  this  hut  where 
the  horses  are,  I  would  try  what  arguments  whip  and  spur 
could  use  to  get  them  to  the  rendezrous,  where  I  am  to  meet 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  firesh  cattle.  Come  with  me,  Colonel 
Lee,  and  let  us  run  for  it.  The  roundheads  have  be^t  us  in 
battle  ;  but  if  it  come  to  a  walk  or  a  race,  I  think  I  can  show 
which  has  the  best  mettle." 

*^  But  then,"  said  Albert,  ''  we  lose  all  the  time  which  may 
otherwise  be  gained  by  the  defence  of  this  house — leaving  none 
here  but  my  poor  father,  incapable  from  his  state  of  doing  any- 
thing ;  and  you  will  be  instantly  pursued,  by  fresh  horses,  while 
ours  are  unfit  for  the  road.    Oh,  where  is  the  villain  Joceline  1 " 

"What  can  have  become  of  Doctor  Rochedifiel"  said 
Alice ;  "  he  that  is  so  ready  with  advice ; — where  can  they  be 
gone  ?    Oh,  if  my  father  could  but  rouse  himself !" 

"  Your  fkther  is  roused,"  said  Sir  Henry,  rising  and  stepping 
up  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  full  manhood  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  motions — "I  did  but  gather  my  thoughts — for 
when  did  they  fail  a  Lee  when  his  King  needed  counsel  or 
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aid  V*  He  then  began  to  speak,  with  the  ready  and  distinct 
utterance  of  a  general  at  the  h^  of  an  army,  ordering  eveiy 
motion  for  attack  and  defence — tmmoved  himself,  and  his  own 
energy  compelling  obedience,  and  that  cheerful  obedience,  from 
all  who  heard  him.  ''Daughter,"  he  said,  ''beat  up  Dame 
Jellicot — Let  Phoebe  rise  if  she  were  dying,  and  secure  doors 
and  windows." 

"  That  hath  been  done  regularly  since — ^we  have  been  thus 
far  honoured,"  said  his  daughter,  looking  at  the  King — "  yet, 
let  Ihem  go  through  the  chambers  once  more."  And  ^ce 
retired  to  give  the  orders,  and  presently  returned. 

The  old  knight  proceeded,  in  the  same  decided  tone  of 
promptitude  and  despatch — "  Which  is  your  first  stage ) " 

"  Gray's — Rothebury,  by  Henley,  where  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
and  young  Enolles  are  to  have  horses  in  readiness,"  said  Albert ; 
"  but  how  to  get  there  with  our  weaiy  cattle !" 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  knight ;  and  proceeding  with 
the  same  tone  of  authority — "Your  M«gesty  must  instantly  to 
Joceline's  lodge,"  he  said;  "there  are  your  horses  and  your 
means  of  flight.  The  secret  places  of  this  house,  well  managed, 
will  keep  the  rebel  dogs  in  play  two  or  three  hours  good — 
Rochecliffe  is,  I  fear,  kidnapped,  and  his  Independent  hath 
betrayed  him — Would  I  had  judged  the  villain  better!  I 
would  have  struck  him  through  at  one  of  our  trials  of  fence, 
with  an  unbated  weapon,  as  Will  says. — But  for  your  guide 
when  on  horseback,  half  a  bowshot  firom  Joceline's  hut  is  that 
of  old  Martin  the  verdurer ;  he  is  a  score  of  years  older  than  I, 
but  as  fresh  as  an  old  oak — ^beat  up  his  quarters,  and  let  him 
ride  with  you  for  death  and  life.  He  will  guide  you  to  your 
relay,  for  no  fox  that  ever  earthed  in  the  Chase  knows  the 
country  so  well  for  seven  le^es  around." 

"Excellent,  my  dearest  father,  excellent,"  said  Albert;  "I 
had  forgot  Martin  the  verdurer." 

"  Young  men  forget  all,"  answered  the  knight — "  Alas,  that 
the  limbs  should  fail  when  the  head  which  can  best  direct 
them — ^is  come  perhaps  to  its  wisest ! " 

"  But  the  tired  horses,"  said  the  King — "  could  we  not  get 
fresh  cattle  1" 

"Impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  imswered  Sir  Heniy; 
"but  tired  horses  may  do  much  with  care  and  looking  to." 
He  went  hastily  to  the  cabinet  which  stood  in  one  of  the  oriel 
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windows,  and  searched  for  something  in  the  drawers,  polling 
out  one  after  another. 

"  We  lose  time,  father,"  said  Albert,  afraid  that  the  intel- 
ligence and  energy  which  the  old  man  displayed  had  been  bat 
a  temporary  flash  of  the  lamp,  which  was  about  to  relapse  into 
evening  twilight. 

"  €k)  to,  sir  boy,"  said  his  father  sharply ;  "  is  it  for  thee  to 
tax  me  in  this  presence ! — Enow,  that  were  the  whole  round- 
heads that  are  out  of  hell  in  present  assemblage  round  Wood- 
stock, I  could  send  away  the  Royal  Hope  of  England  by  a  way 
that  the  wisest  of  them  could  never  guess. — Alice,  my  love, 
ask  no  questions,  but  speed  to  the  kitchen,  and  fetch  a  slice  or 
two  of  beef,  or  better  of  venison ;  cut  them  long,  and  thin,  d'ye 
mark  me  " 

*'  This  is  wandering  of  the  mind,"  said  Albert,  apart  to  the 
King.  "  We  do  him  wrong,  and  your  Majesty  harm,  to  listen 
to  him." 

"I  think  otherwise,"  said  Alice,  ''and  I  know  my  father 
better  than  you."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  to  fulfil  her 
father's  orders. 

"  I  think-  so,  too,"  said  Charles — "  in  Scotland  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  when  thundering  in  their  pulpits  on  my  own 
sins  and  those  of  my  house,  took  the  freedom  to  call  me  to  my 
fyuce  Jeroboam,  or  Behoboam,  or  some  such  name,  for  following 
the  advice  of  young  counsellors — Oddsfish,  I  will  take  that 
of  the  grey  beuxl  for  once,  for  never  saw  I  more  sharpness  and 
decision  than  in  the  countenance  of  that  noble  old  man." 

By  this  time  Sir  Henry  had  found  what  he  was  seeking. 
"  In  this  tin  box,"  he  said,  "  are  six  balls  prepared  of  the  most 
cordial  spices,  mixed  with  medicaments  of  the  choicest  and 
most  invigorating  quality.  Given  from  hour  to  hour,  wnq>t  in 
a  covering  of  good  beef  or  venison,  a  horse  of  spirit  will  not 
flag  for  five  hours,  at  the  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and, 
pl^ise  God,  the  fourth  of  the  time  places  your  Majesty  in 
safety — ^what  remains  may  be  useful  on  some  future  occasion. 
Martin  knows  how  to  administer  them ;  and  Albert's  weaiy 
cattle  shall  be  ready,  if  walked  gently  for  ten  minutes,  in 
running  to  devour  the  way,  as  old  Will  says — nay,  waste  not 
time  in  speech,  your  Migesty  does  me  but  too  mudi  honour  in 
using  what  is  your  own. — Now,  see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  Albert, 
and  let  his  ^esty  set  off  instantly — ^We  will  play  our  parts 
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but  ill,  if  any  take  the  chase  after  him  for  these  two  hours  that 
are  between  night  and  day — Change  dresses,  as  you  proposed, 
in  yonder  sleeping  apartment — something  may  be  made  of  that 
too." 

''  But,  good  Sir  Heniy,"  said  the  King,  "  your  zeal  overlooks 
a  principal  point.  I  have,  indeed,  come  from  the  underkeeper's 
hut  you  mention  to  this  place,  but  it  was  by  daylight,  and 
under  guidance — I  shall  never  find  my  way  thither  in  utter 
darkness,  and  without  a  guide^ — I  fear  you  must  let  the  Oolonel 
go  with  me  ;  and  I  entreat  and  command  you  will  put  yourself 
to  no  trouble  or  risk  to  defend  the  house — only  make  what 
delay  you  can  in  showing  its  secret  recesses." 

"  Rely  on  me,  my  royal  and  liege  Sovereign,"  said  Sir  Heniy ; 
''but  iJbert  must  remain  here,  and  Alice  ^all  guide  your 
M^esty  to  Joceline's  hut  in  his  stead." 

''  Alice  1"  said  Charles,  stepping  back  in  surprise — "  why,  it 
is  dark  night — and — and — and — "  He  glanced  his  eye  towards 
Alice,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  apartment,  and 
saw  doubt  and  apprehension  in  her  look ;  an  intimation,  that 
the  reserve  under  which  he  had  placed  his  disposition  for 
gallantry,  since  the  morning  of  the  proposed  duel,  had  not 
altogether  efiO^ced  the  recollection  of  hk  previous  conduct.  He 
hastened  to  put  a  strong  negative  upon  a  proposal  which  ap- 
peared so  much  to  embarrass  her.  **  It  is  impossible  for  me, 
indeed.  Sir  Henry,  to  use  Alice's  services — I  must  walk  as  if 
bloodhounds  were  at  my  heeb." 

"Alice  shall  trip  it,"  said  the  knight ;  ''with  any  wench  in 
Oxfordshire ;  and  what  would  your  Majesty's  best  speed  avail, 
if  you  knew  not  the  way  to  go  ]" 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Henry,"  continued  the  King,  "  the  night  is 
too  dark — ^we  stay  too  long — I  will  find  it  myself." 

"  Lose  no  time  in  exchanging  your  dress  with  Albert,"  said 
Sir  Henry — "  leave  me  to  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Charles,  still  inclined  to  expostulate,  withdrew,  however,  into 
the  f^>artment,  where  young  Lee  and  he  were  to  exchange 
clothes;  while  Sir  Henry  said  to  his  daughter,  "Get  thee  a 
doak,  wench,  and  put  on  thy  thickest  shoes.  Thou  might'st 
have  ridden  Pixie,  but  he  is  something  spirited,  and  thou  art  a 
timid  horsewoman,  and  ever  wert  so — ^the  only  weakness  I  have 
known  of  thee." 

"  But,  my  fitther,"  said  Alice,  fixing  her  eyes  veiy  eainestfy 
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on  Sir  Henr/s  face,  '^  must  I  realfy  go  along  with  the  Eingi 
might  not  Phoebe  or  Dame  Jellicot  go  with  us)'' 

"  No— no — ^no/'  answered  Sir  Henry ;  "  Phoebe,  the  silly  slut, 
has,  as  you  well  know,  been  in  fits  to-night,  and,  I  take  i^  such 
a  walk  as  you  must  take  is  no  charm  for  hysterics — Dame 
Jellicot  hobbles  as  slow  as  a  broken-winded  mare — ^besides,  h^ 
deafiiess,  were  there  occasion  to  speak  to  her — No— no — you 
shall  go  alone,  and  entitle  yourself  to  have  it  written  on  your 
tomb,  *  Here  lies  she  who  saved  the  King  !* — ^And,  hark  you, 
do  not  think  of  returning  to-night,  but  stay  at  the  verdurer's 
with  his  niece — the  Park  and  Chase  will  shortly  be  filled  with 
our  enemies,  and  whatever  chances  here  you  will  learn  early 
enough  in  the  morning." 

"  And  what  is  it  I  may  then  learn  V*  said  Alice — "  Alas,  who 
can  tell  1 — Oh,  dearest  father,  let  me  stay  and  share  your  fate  ! 
I  will  pull  o£f  the  timorous  woman,  and  fight  for  the  King,  if 
it  be  necessary. — But — I  cannot  think  of  becoming  his  only 
attendant  in  the  dark  night,  and  through  a  road  so  lonely." 

"  How  1"  said  the  knight,  raising  his  voice ;  "  do  you  bring 
ceremonious  and  silly  scruples  forward,  when  the  King's  safety, 
nay,  his  life  is  at  stake  !  By  this  mark  of  loyalty,"  stroking  his 
grey  beard  as  he  spoke,  *^  could  I  think  thou  wert  other  than 
becomes  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lee,  I  would  " 

At  this  moment  the  King  and  Albert  interrupted  him  by 
entering  the  apartment,  having  exchanged  dresses,  and,  from 
their  stature,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  each  otiier,  though 
Charles  was  evidently  a  plain,  and  Lee  a  handsome  young 
man.  Their  complexions  were  different  j  but  the  diffbrence 
could  not  be  immediately  noticed,  Albert  having  adopted  a 
black  peruque,  and  darkened  his  eyebrows. 

Albert  Lee  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  to  give 
one  turn  around  the  Lodge,  in  order  to  discover  in  what 
direction  any  enemies  might  be  approaching,  that  they  might 
judge  of  the  road  which  it  was  safest  for  the  royal  fugitive  to 
adopt.  Meanwhile  the  King,  who  was  first  in  entering  the 
apartment,  had  heard  a  part  of  the  angiy  answer  which  the  old 
Imight  made  to  his  daughter,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the 
subject  of  his  resentment.  He  walked  up  to  him  with  the 
dignity  which  he  perfectly  knew  to  assume  when  he  chose  it. 

"  Sir  Henry,"  he  said,  "  it  is  our  pleasure,  nay,  our  command, 
that  you  forbear  all  exertion  of  paternal  authority  in  this  matter 
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Mistress  Alice,  I  am  sure,  must  have  good  and  strong  reasons 
for  what  she  wishes ;  and  I  should  never  pardon  myself  were 
she  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  on  my  account.  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  woods  and  wildernesses  to  fear  losing  my 
way  among  my  native  oaks  of  Woodstock." 

"  Your  Miyesty  shall  not  incur  the  danger/'  said  Alice,  her 
temporary  hesitation  entirely  removed  by  the  calm,  dear,  and 
candid  manner  in  which  Charles  uttered  these  last  words. 
**  You  shall  run  no  risk  that^  can  prevent ;  and  the  unhappy 
chances  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived  have  from  experi- 
ence made  the  forest  as  well  known  to  me  by  night  as  by  day. 
So,  if  you  scom  not  my  company,  let  us  away  instantly." 

"  If  your  company  is  given  with  good-will,  I  accept  it  with 
gratitude,"  replied  the  monarch. 

"  Willingly,"  she  said,  "  most  willingly.  Let  me  be  one  of 
the  first  to  show  that  zesl  and  that  confidence,  which  I  trust 
all  England  will  one  day  emulously  display  in  behalf  of  your 
Mjgesty." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  an  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  made 
the  trifling  change  of  habit  with  a  speed  and  dexterity  which 
showed  that  all  her  fears  were  gone,  and  that  her  heart  was 
entirely  in  the  nussion  on  which  her  father  had  despatched  her. 

'^  All  is  safe  around,"  said  Albert  Lee,  showing  himself; 
''you  may  take  which  passage  you  will — the  most  private  is 
the  best." 

Charles  went  gracefully  up  to  Sir  Heniy  Lee  ere  his  departure, 
and  took  him  by  the  hand. — "  I  am  too  proud  to  mi^  pro- 
fessions," he  said,  "  which  I  may  be  too  poor  ever  to  realise. 
But  while  Charles  Stewart  lives,  he  lives  the  obliged  and  in- 
debted debtor  of  Sir  Henry  Lee." 

"  Say  not  so,  please  your  M«gesty,  say  not  so,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  struggling  with  the  hysterical  sobs  which  rose  to  his 
throat.  **  He  who  might  claim  all,  cannot  become  indebted  by 
accepting  some  small  part." 

"  Farewell,  good  friend,  fSsu^well  1"  said  the  King ;  "  think  of 
me  as  a  son,  a  brother  to  Albert  and  to  Alice,  who  are,  I  see, 
already  impatient.  Give  me  a  father's  blessing,  and  let  me  be 
gone." 

"  The  God,  through  whom  kings  reign,  bless  your  Majesty,' 
said  Sir  Henry,  kneeling  and  turning  his  reverend  face  and 
clasped  hands  up  to  Heaven — "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  bless  you. 
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and  save  your  Migesty  from  your  present  dangers,  and  bring 
you  in  his  own  good  time  to  ^e  safe  possession  of  the  crown 
that  is  your  due !" 

Charles  received  his  blessing  like  that  pf  a  fisither,  and  Alice 
and  he  departed  on  their  journey. 

As  they  left  the  apartment,  the  old  knight  let  his  hands 
sink  gently  as  he  concluded  this  fervent  ejaculation,  his  head 
sinking  at  the  same  time.  His  son  dared  not  disturb  his  medi- 
tation, yet  feared  the  strength  of  his  feelings  might  overccmie 
that  of  his  constitution,  and  that  he  might  fall  into  a  swoon. 
At  length  he  ventured  to  approach  and  gradually  touch  him. 
The  old  knight  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  at  once  the  same 
alert,  active-minded,  forecasting  director,  which  he  had  shown 
himself  a  little  before. 

"  You  are  right,  boy,"  he  said,  "  we  must  be  up  and  doing. 
They  lie,  the  roundhe^ed  traitors,  that  call  him  dissolute  and 
worthless!  He  hath  feelings  worthy  the  son  of  the  blessed 
Martyr.  You  saw,  even  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  would 
have  perilled  his  safety  rather  than  take  Alice's  guidance  when 
the  silly  wench  seemed  in  doubt  about  going.  Profligacy  is 
intensely  selfish,  and  thinks  not  of  the  feelings  of  others.  But 
hast  thou  drawn  bolt  and  bar  after  them  1  I  vow  I  scarce  saw 
when  they  left  the  hall" 

''I  let  them  out  at  the  little  postern,"  said  the  Colonel; 
'^  and  when  I  returned  I  was  afraid  I  had  found  you  iU." 

"  Joy — joy,  only  joy,  Albert — I  cannot  allow  a  thought  of 
doubt  to  cross  my  breast.  Cod  will  not  desert  the  descendant 
of  an  hundred  kings — the  rightful  heir  will  not  be  given  up  to 
the  ruffians.  There  was  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  took  leave  of 
me— I  am  sure  of  it.     Wouldst  not  die  for  him,  boy  1" 

"  K  I  lay  my  life  down  for  him  to-night,"  said  Albert,  "  I 
would  only  r^^ret  it,  because  I  should  not  hear  of  his  escape 
to-morrow." 

''Well,  let  us  to  this  gear,"  said  the  knight;  "think'st  thou 
knoVst  enough  of  his  manner,  clad  as  thou  art  in  his  dress,  to 
induce  the  women  to  believe  thee  to  be  the  page  Eemeguy  f " 

" Umph,"  replied  Albert,  "it  is  not  easy  to  bear  out  a  per- 
sonification of  the  King,  when  women  are  in  the  case.  But 
there  is  only  a  veiy  little  light  below,  and  I  can  try." 

'*  Do  so  instantly,"  said  his  father ;  "  the  knaves  will  be  here 
presently." 
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Albert  accordingly  left  the  apartment,  while  the  knight  con- 
tinued— "  If  the  women  be  actually  persuaded  that  Eemeguy 
be  Btill  here,  it  will  add  strength  to  my  plot — ^the  beagles  will 
open  on  a  false  scent,  and  the  royal  stag  be  safe  in  cover  ere 
they  regain  the  slot  of  him.  Then  to  draw  them  on  from 
hiding-place  to  hiding-place!  Why,  the  east  will  be  grey 
before  they  have  sought  the  half  of  them  ! — Yes,  I  will  play  at 
bob-cherry  with  them,  hold  the  bait  to  their  nose,  which  they 
are  never  to  gorge  upon  !  I  will  drag  a  trail  for  them  which 
will  take  them  some  time  to  puzzle  out. — But  at  what  cost  do. 
I  do  this?"  continued  the  old  knight,  interrupting  his  own 
joyous  soliloquy — "  Oh,  Absalom,  Absalom,  my  son  !  my  son ! 
— But  let  him  go ;  he  can  but  die  as  his  fathers  have  died ; 
and  in  the  cause  for  which  they  lived.  But  he  comes — Hush ! 
— ^Albert,  hast  thou  succeeded  f  hast  i^oa  taken  royalty  upon 
thee  so  as  to  pass  current?  ** 

"  I  have,  sir,''  replied  Albert ;  **  the  women  will  swear  that 
Louis  Eemeguy  was  in  the  house  this  veiy  last  minute." 

**  Right,  for  they  are  good  and  faithful  creatures,"  said  the 
knight,  '*  and  would  swear  what  was  for  his  Migeety's  safety  at 
any  rate ;  yet  they  will  do  it  with  more  nature  and  effect  if 
they  believe  they  are  swearing  truth — How  didst  thou  impress 
the  deceit  upon  them  1 " 

''  By  a  trifling  adoption  of  the  royal  manner,  sir,  not  worth 
mentioning." 

"Out,  rogue!"  replied  the  knight.  "I  fear  the  King's 
character  will  suffer  under  your  mummery." 

"Umph,"  said  Albert,  muttering  what  he  dared  not  utter 
aloud — "  were  I  to  follow  the  example  close  up,  I  know  whose 
character  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger." 

"  Well,  now  we  must  a<yust  the  defence  of  the  outworks,  the 
signals,  etc.,  betwixt  us  both,  and  the  best  way  to  baffle  the 
enemy  for  the  longest  time  possible."  He  then  again  had 
recourse  to  the  secret  drawers  of  his  cabinet,  and  pulled  out  a 
piece  of  parchment  on  which  was  a  plan.  "This,"  said  he, 
"  is  a  scheme  of  the  citadel,  as  I  call  it,  which  may  hold  out 
long  enough  after  you  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  places 
of  retreat  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  The  ranger  was 
always  sworn  to  keep  this  plan  secret,  save  from  one  person 
only,  in  case  of  sudden  death. — Let  us  sit  down  and  study  it 
together." 
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Th^  aooordingly  adjusted  their  measures  in  a  maimer  which 
will  better  show  itself  from  what  afterwards  took  place,  than 
were  we  to  state  the  various  schemes  which  they  proposed,  and 
provisions  made  against  events  that  did  not  arrive. 

At  length  young  Lee,  armed  and  provided  with  some  food 
and  liquor,  took  leave  of  his  father,  and  went  and  shut  himself 
up  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from  which  was  an  opening  to 
the  labyrinth  of  private  apartments,  or  hiding-places,  tlutt  had 
served  the  associates  so  wdl  in  the  fantastic  tricks  which  they 
had  played  o£f  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

''  I  trust,"  said  Sir  Henry,  sitting  down  by  his  desk,  after 
having  taken  a  tender  &rewell  of  his  son,  "that  Rochediffe 
has  not  blabbed  out  the  secret  of  the  plot  to  yonder  follow 
Tomkins,  who  was  not  unlikely  to  prate  of  it  out  of  school  — 
But  here  am  I  seated  —  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  with  my 
Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  old  Will  on  the  other,  prepared, 
thank  God,  to  die  as  I  have  lived. — I  marvel  they  come  not 
yet,"  he  said,  after  waiting  for  some  time — "  I  always  thought 
the  devil  had  a  smarter  spur  to  give  his  agents^  when  they 
were  upon  his  own  special  service." 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-THIRD. 

But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  fnU  of  blood ; 

His  eyeballs  farther  out  than  when  he  liyed, 

Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man ; 

His  hair  uprear'd — ^his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  struggling ; 

His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  who  grasp'd 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Henry  VL  Part  I. 

Had  those  whose  unpleasant  visit  Sir  Henry  expected  come 
straight  to  the  Lodge,  instead  of  staying  three  hours  at  Wood- 
stock, they  would  have  secured  their  prey.  But  the  Familist, 
partly  to  prevent  the  King's  escape,  partly  to  render  himself  of 
more  importance  in  the  afG^ir,  had  represented  the  party  at  the 
Lodge  as  being  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  had  therefore  incuK 
cated  upon  Cromwell  the  necessity  of  his  remaining  quiet  until 
he  (Tomkins)  should  appear  to  give  him  notice  that  the  house- 
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hold  were  retired  to  rest.  On  this  oondltion  he  undertook,  not 
only  to  dificover  the  apartment  in  which  the  unfortunate  Charles 
slept,  but,  if  possible,  to  find  some  mode  of  fastening  the  door 
on  the  outside,  so  as  to  render  flight  impossible.  He  had  also 
promised  to  secure  the  key  of  a  postern,  by  which  the  soldiers 
might  be  admitted  into  the  house  without  exciting  alarm. 
Nay,  the  matter  might,  by  means  of  his  local  knowledge,  be 
managed,  as  he  represented  it,  with  such  security,  that  he 
would  undertake  to  place  his  Excellency,  or  whomsoever  he 
might  appoint  for  the  service,  by  the  side  of  Charles  Stewart's 
bed,  ere  he  had  slept  off  the  last  night's  claret.  Above  all,  he 
had  stated  that,  from  the  style  of  the  old  house,  there  were 
many  passages  and  posterns  which  must  be  carefully  guarded 
before  the  least  alarm  was  caught  by  those  within,  otherwise 
the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  might  be  endangered.  He 
had  therefore  besought  Cromwell  to  wait  for  him  at  the  village 
if  he  found  him  not  there  on  his  arrival ;  and  assured  him  that 
the  marching  and  countermarching  of  soldiers  was  at  present 
so  common,  that  even  if  any  news  were  carried  to  the  Lodge 
that  fresh  troops  had  arrived  in  the  borough,  bo  ordinary  a  cir- 
cumstance would  not  give  them  the  least  alarm.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  soldiers  chosen  for  this  service  should  be  such 
as  could  be  depended  upon — ^no  fainters  in  spirit — none  who  turn 
back  from  Mount  Gilead  for  fear  of  the  Amalekites,  but  men  of 
war,  accustomed  to  strike  with  the  sword,  and  to  need  no  second 
blow.  Finally,  he  represented  that  it  would  be  wisely  done  if 
the  General  should  put  Pearson,  or  any  other  officer  whom  he 
could  completely  trust,  into  the  command  of  the  detachment, 
and  keep  his  own  person,  if  he  should  think  it  proper  to  attend, 
secret  even  from  the  soldiers. 

All  this  man's  counsels  Cromwell  had  punctually  followed. 
He  had  travelled  in  the  van  of  this  detachment  of  one  hundred 
picked  soldiers,  whom  he  had  selected  for  the  service,  men  of 
dauntless  resolution,  bred  in  a  thousand  dangers,  and  who  were 
steeled  against  all  feelings  of  hesitation  and  compassion,  by  the 
deep  and  gloomy  fonaticism  which  was  their  chief  principle  of 
action — men  to  whom,  as  their  General,  and  no  less  as  the  chief 
among  the  Elect,  the  commands  of  Oliver  were  like  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Deity. 

Great  and  deep  was  the  General's  mortification  at  the  unex- 
pected absence  of  the  personage  on  whose  agency  he  so  cou- 
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fidentlj  reckoned,  and  many  conjectures  he  formed  as  to  tha 
cause  of  such  mysterious  conduct.  Sometunes  he  thought 
Tomkins  had  been  overcome  by  liquor,  a  frailty  to  which  Crom- 
well knew  him  to  be  addicted ;  and  when  he  held  this  opinion, 
he  discharged  his  wrath  in  maledictions,  which,  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  wild  oaths  and  curses  of  the  cavaliers,  had  yet  in 
them  as  much  blasphemy,  and  more  determined  malevolence. 
At  other  times  he  thought  some  unexpected  alarm,  or  perhaps 
some  drunken  cavalier  revel,  had  caused  the  family  of  Wood- 
stock Lodge  to  make  later  hours  than  usual  To  this  coigecture, 
which  appeared  the  most  probable  of  any,  his  mind  often 
recurred ;  and  it  was  the  hope  that  Tomkins  would  still  appear 
at  the  rendezvous,  which  induced  him  to  remain  at  the  borough, 
anxious  to  receive  communication  from  his  emissary,  and  afraid 
of  endangering  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  any  premature 
exertion  on  his  own  part. 

In  the  meantime,  Oromwell,  finding  it  no  longer  possible  to 
conceal  his  personal  presence,  disposed  of  everything  so  as  to 
be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice.  Half  his  soldiers  he  caused  to 
dismount,  and  had  the  horses  put  into  quarters ;  the  other  half 
were  directed  to  keep  their  horses  saddled,  and  themselves  ready 
to  mount  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  men  were  brought  into  the 
house  by  turns,  and  had  some  refreshment,  leaving  a  sufficient 
guard  on  the  horses,  which  was  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  Oromwell  waited  with  no  little  uncertainty,  often  cast- 
ing an  anxious  eye  upon  Colonel  Everard,  who,  he  suspected, 
could,  if  he  chose  it,  well  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  confidant. 
Everaid  endured  this  calmly,  with  unaltered  countenance,  and 
brow  neither  ruffled  nor  dejected. 

Midnight  at  length  tolled,  and  it  became  necessaiy  to  take 
some  decisive  step.  Tomkins  might  have  been  treacherous; 
or,  a  suspicion  which  approached  more  near  to  the  reality,  his 
intrigue  might  have  be^  discovered,  and  he  himself  muidered 
or  kidnapped  by  the  vengeftd  royalists.  In  a  word,  if  any  use 
was  to  be  made  of  the  chance  which  fortune  afforded  of  securing 
the  most  formidable  claimant  of  the  supreme  power,  which  he 
already  aimed  at,  no  farther  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  at  length 
gave  orders  to  Pearson  to  get  the  men  under  arms ;  he  directed 
him  concerning  the  mode  of  forming  them,  and  that  they  should 
march  with  the  utmost  possible  silence ;  or,  as  it  was  given  out 
ill  the  orders,  "  Even  as  Gideon  marched  in  silence  when  he 
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went  down  agamst  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  with  only  Phuiah 
his  servant.  Peradyenture/'  continued  this  strange  document^ 
"  we  too  may  learn  of  what  yonder  Midianites  have  dreamed." 

A  single  patrol,  followed  by  a  corporal  and  five  steady,  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  pa^; 
then  followed  the  main  body.  A  rear-guard  of  ten  men  guarded 
Everard  and  the  minister.  Cromwell  required  the  attendance 
of  the  former,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  examine  him,  or  con- 
front him  with  others ;  and  he  carried  Master  Holdenough  with 
him,  because  he  might  escape  if  left  behind,  and  perhaps  raise 
some  tumult  in  the  village.  The  Presbyterians,  though  they 
not  only  concurred  with,  but  led  the  way  in  the  civil  war,  were 
at  its  conclusion  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
military  sectaries,  and  not  to  be  trusted  as  cordial  agents  in 
anything  where  their  interest  was  concerned.  The  in^try, 
being  disposed  of  as  we  have  noticed,  marched  off  from  the  left 
of  their  Hne,  Cromwell  and  Pearson,  both  on  foot,  keeping  at 
the  head  of  the  centre,  or  main  body  of  the  detachment.  They 
were  all  armed  with  petronels,  short  guns  similar  to  the  modem 
carbine,  and,  like  them,  used  by  horsemen.  They  marched  in 
the  most  profound  silence  and  with  the  utmost  regularity,  the 
whole  body  moving  like  one  man. 

About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  rearmost  of  the  dis- 
mounted party,  came  the  troopers  who  remained  on  horseback ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  irrational  animals  were  seilsible  to 
Cromweirs  orders,  for  the  horses  did  not  neigh,  and  even  appeared 
to  place  their  feet  on  the  earth  cautiously,  and  with  less  noise 
ihm  usual. 

Their  leader,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  never  spoke,  save  to 
enforce  by  whispers  his  caution  respecting  silence,  while  the 
men,  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  renowned  General,  and  destined,  doubtless,  for 
some  secret  service  of  high  import,  used  the  utmost  precaution 
in  attending  to  his  reiterated  orders. 

They  marched  down  the  street  of  the  little  borough  in  the 
order  we  have  mentioned.  Few  of  the  townsmen  were  abroad ; 
and  one  or  two,  "who  had  protracted  the  orgies  of  the  evening 
to  that  unusual  hour,  were  too  happy  to  escape  the  notice  of 
a  strong  party  of  soldiers,  who  often  acted  in  the  character  of 
police,  to  inquire  about  their  purpose  for  being  under  arms  so 
late,  or  the  route  which  they  were  pursuing. 
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The  external  gate  of  the  Chase  had,  ever  sinoe  the  party  had 
arriyed  at  Woodstock,  been  strictly  guarded  by  three  file  of 
troopers,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Lodge  and 
the  town.  Spitfire,  Wildrake's  emissaiy,  who  had  often  been 
a-bird-nesting,  or  on  similar  mischieyous  excursions  in  the  forest, 
had  eyaded  these  men's  yigilance  by  climbing  oyer  a  breach  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  a  different  part  of  the  walL 

Between  this  party  and  the  adyanced  guard  of  Cromwell's 
detachment,  a  whispered  challenge  was  exchanged,  according  to 
the  rules  of  discipline.  The  infantry  entered  the  Pa^,  and 
were  followed  by  the  cayalry,  who  were  directed  to  ayoid  the 
hard  road,  and  ride  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  turf  which 
bordered  on  the  ayenue.  Here,  too,  an  additional  precaution 
was  used,  a  file  or  two  of  foot  soldiers  being  detached  to  search 
the  woods  on  either  hand,  and  make  prisoner,  or,  in  the  eyeot 
of  resistance,  put  to  death,  any  whom  they  might  find  lurking 
there,  under  what  pretence  soeyer. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather  began  to  show  itself  as  propitious 
to  Cromwell,  as  he  had  found  most  incidents  in  the  course  of 
his  successful  career.  The  grey  mist,  which  had  hitherto  ob- 
scured eyeiylliing,  and  rendered  marching  in  the  wood  embar- 
rassing and  difficult,  had  now  giyen  way  to  the  moon,  which, 
after  many  efforts,  at  length  forced  her  way  through  the  yi^ur, 
and  hung  her  dim  dull  cresset  in  the  heayens,  which  she  en- 
lightened, as  the  dying  lamp  of  an  anchorite  does  the  cell  in 
which  he  reposes.  The  party  were  in  sight  of  the  front  of  the 
palace,  when  Holdenough  whispered  to  Eyerard,  as  they  walked 
near  each  other — "  See  ye  not,  yonder  flutters  the  mysterioos 
light  in  the  turret  of  the  incontinent  Rosamond )  This  night 
will  try  whether  the  deyil  of  the  Sectaries  or  the  deyil  of  tiie 
Malignants  shall  proye  the  stronger.  0,  sing  jubilee,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  diyided  against  itself  1 " 

Here  the  diyine  was  interrupted  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  came  hastily,  yet  with  noiseless  steps,  to  say,  in  a 
low  stem  whisper — "  Silence,  prisoner  in  the  rear — silence  on 
pain  of  death.*' 

A  moment  afterwards  the  whole  party  stopped  their  march, 
the  word  halt  being  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  instantly 
obeyed." 

The  cause  of  this  interruption  was  the  hasty  return  of  one  (tf 
the  flanking  pariy  to  the  main  body,  bringing  news  to  Crooh 
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well  that  they  had  seen  a  light  in  the  wood  at  some  distance  on 
the  left. 

"  What  can  it  be  1 "  said  Cromwell,  his  low  stem  voice,  even 
in  a  whisper,  making  itself  distinctly  heard.  **  Does  it  move, 
or  is  it  stationary  1 " 

"So  for  as  we  can  judge,  it  moveth  not,"  answered  the 
trooper. 

"  Strange — there  is  no  cottage  near  the  spot  where  it  is  seen." 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  it  may  be  a  device  of  Sathan," 
said  Ck)rporal  Humgudgeon,  snuffling  through  his  nose;  "he 
is  mighty  powerful  in  these  parts  of  late." 

"  So  please  your  idiocy,  thou  art  an  ass,"  oaid  Cromwell ;  but, 
instantly  recollecting  that  the  corporal  had  been  one  of  the 
ac^utators  or  tribunes  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  treated  with  suitable  respect,  he  said,  "  Nevertheless, 
if  it  be  the  device  of  Satan,  please  it  the  Lord  we  will  resist 
him,  and  the  foul  slave  shall  fly  from  us. — Pearson,"  he  said, 
resuming  his  soldierlike  brevity,  "  take  four  file,  and  see  what 
is  yonder — No — the  knaves  may  shrink  fix)m  thee.  Go  thou 
straight  to  the  Lodge — invest  it  in  the  way  we  agreed,  so  that 
a  bird  shall  not  escape  out  of  it — form  an  outward  and  an  in- 
ward ring  of  sentinels,  but  give  no  alarm  until  I  come.  Should 
any  attempt  to  escape,  kill  them." — He  spoke  that  command 
with  terrible  emphasis. — "  Elill  them  on  the  spot,"  he  repeated, 
"  be  they  who  or  what  they  wilL  Better  so  than  trouble  the 
Commonwealth  with  prisoners." 

Pearson  heard,  and  proceeded  to  obey  his  commander's  orders. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  Protector  disposed  the  small  force 
which  remained  with  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
approach  firom  different  points  at  once  the  light  which  excited 
his  suspicions,  and  gave  them  orders  to  creep  as  near  to  it  as 
they  could,  taking  care  not  to  lose  each  other's  support,  and  to 
be  ready  to  rush  in  at  the  same  moment,  when  he  should  give 
the  sign,  which  was  to  be  a  loud  whistle.  Anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  Cromwell,  who  had  by  instinct 
all  the  habits  of  military  foresight,  which,  in  others,  are  the 
result  of  professional  education  and  long  experience,  advanced 
upon  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  He  skulked  firom  tree  to  tree 
with  the  light  step  and  prowling  sagacity  of  an  Lidian  bush- 
fighter;  and  before  any  of  his  men  had  approached  so  near 
as  to  desciy  them,  he  saw,  by  the  lantern  wMch  was  placed  on 
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the  ground,  two  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  digging  what 
seemed  to  be  an  ill-made  grave.  Near  them  lay  extended  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a  deer's  hide,  which  greatly  resembled  the  dead 
body  of  a  man.  They  spoke  together  in  a  low  voice,  yet  so 
that  their  dangerous  auditor  could  perfectly  overhear  what  they 
said. 

"  It  is  done  at  last,"  said  one ;  "  the  worst  and  hardest  labour 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  believe  there  is  no  luck  about  me  left. 
My  very  arms  feel  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  me ;  and,  strange 
to  tell,  toil  as  hard  as  I  would,  I  could  not  gather  warmth  in 
my  limbs." 

''I  have  warmed  me  enough,"  said  Rochecliffe,  breathing 
short  with  fatigue. 

"  But  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart,"  sud  Joceline ;  "  I  scaroe 
hope  ever  to  be  warm  again.  It  is  strange,  and  a  charm  seems 
to  be  on  us.  Here  have  we  been  nigh  two  hours  in  doing 
what  Diggen  the  sexton  would  have  done  to  better  purpose  in 
half  a  one." 

"  We  are  wretched  spadesmen  enough,"  answered  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe. "  Every  man  to  his  tools — ^thou  to  thy  bugle-horn,  and 
I  to  my  papers  in  cipher.  But  do  not  be  discouraged ;  it  is 
the  fix)st  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  roots,  which  r^- 
dered  our  task  difficult  And  now,  all  due  rites  done  to  this 
unhappy  man,  and  having  read  over  him  the  service  of  the 
Church,  valeat  quantum,  let  us  lay  him  decently  in  this  place 
of  last  repose ;  there  will  be  smdl  lack  of  him  above  ground. 
So  cheer  up  thy  heart,  man,  like  a  soldier  as  thou  art  3  we  have 
read  the  service  over  his  body ;  and  should  times  permit  it,  we 
will  have  him  removed  to  consecrated  ground,  though  he  is  all 
unworthy  of  such  favour.  Here,  help  me  to  lay  him  in  the 
earth ;  we  will  drag  briers  and  thorns  over  the  spot,  when  we 
have  shovelled  dust  upon  dust;  and  do  thou  think  of  this 
chance  more  manfully;  and  remember,  thy  secret  is  in  thine 
own  keeping." 

''  I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Joceline.  ''  Methinks  the 
very  night-winds  among  the  leaves  will  tell  of  what  we  have 
been  doing — methinks  the  trees  themselves  will  say  '  There  is 
a  dead  corpse  lies  among  our  roots.'  Witnesses  are  soon  found 
when  blood  hath  been  spilled." 

"  They  are  so,  and  that  right  early,"  exclaimed  Cromwell, 
starting  from  the  thicket,  laying  hold  on  Joceline,  and  putting 
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a  pistol  to  his  head.  At  any  other  period  of  his  life,  the 
forester  would,  even  against  the  odds  of  numbers,  have  made  a 
desperate  resistance ;  but  the  horror  he  had  felt  at  the  slaughter 
of  an  old  companion,  although  in  defence  of  his  own  life,  to- 
gether with  fatigue  and  surprise,  had  altogether  unmanned 
him,  and  he  was  seized  as  easily  as  a  sheep  is  secured  by  the 
butcher.  Dr.  Rochedifife  offered  some  resistance,  but  was  pre- 
sently secured  by  the  soldiers  who  pressed  around  him. 

"  Look,  some  of  you,"  said  Cromwell,  "  what  corpse  this  is 
upon  whom  these  lewd  sons  of  Belial  have  done  a  murder — 
Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  see  if  thou  knowest  the 
face." 

"  I  profess  I  do,  eyen  as  I  should  do  mine  own  in  a  mirror," 
snuffled  the  corporal,  after  looking  on  the  countenance  of  the 
dead  man  by  the  help  of  the  lantern.  "  Of  a  verity  it  is  our 
trusty  brother  in  the  faith,  Joseph  Tomkins." 

"  Tomkins ! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  springing  forward  and 
satisfying  himself  with  a  glance  at  the  features  of  the  cotx)S6 — 
"  Tomkins  1 — and  murdered,  as  the  fracture  of  the  temple  'in- 
timates ! — dogs  that  ye  are,  confess  the  truth — ^You  have  mur- 
dered him  bemuse  you  have  discovered  his  treacheiy — I  should 
say  his  true  spirit  towards  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and 
his  hatred  of  those  complots  in  which  you  would  have  engaged 
his  honest  simplicity." 

"  Ay,"  said  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  "  and  then  to  mis- 
use his  dead  body  with  your  papistical  doctrines,  as  if  you  had 
crammed  cold  porridge  into  its  cold  mouth.  I  pray  thee, 
Ctoeral,  let  these  men's  bonds  be  made  strong." 

"Forbear,  corporal,"  said  Cromwell;  "our  time  presses. — 
Friend,  to  you,  whom  I  believe  to  be  Doctor  Anthony  Roche- 
diffe  by  name  and  surname,  I  have  to  give  the  choice  of  being 
hanged  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  or  making  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  Lord's  people,  by  telling  what  thou 
knowest  of  the  secrets  which  are  in  yonder  house." 

"Truly,  sir,"  replied  Bochediffe,  "you  found  me  but  in 
my  duty  as  a  clergyman,  interring  the  dead;  and  respecting 
answering  your  questions,  I  am  determined  myself,  and  do 
advise  my  fellow-sufferer  on  this  occasion  " 

"Remove  him,"  said  Cromwell;  "I  know  his  stiffnecked- 
ness  of  old,  though  I  have  made  him  plough  in  my  furrow, 
when  he  thought  he  was  turning  up  his  own  swathe — Remove 
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him  to  the  rear,  and  bring  hither  the  other  fellow. — Come  thou 
here — this  way — closer — doeer. — Corporal  Grace-be  here,  do 
thou  keep  thy  hand  upon  the  belt  with  which  he  is  bound.  We 
must  take  care  of  our  life  for  the  sake  of  this  distracted  country, 
though,  lack-a-day,  for  its  own  proper  worth  we  could  peril  it 
for  a  pin's  point. — Now,  mark  me,  fellow,  choose  betwixt  buy- 
ing thy  life  by  a  full  confession,  or  being  tucked  presently  up 
to  one  of  these  old  oaks — How  likest  thou  that  ?  " 

"  Truly,  master,"  answered  the  under-keeper,  affecting  more 
rusticity  than  was  natural  to  him  (for  his  firequent  intercourse 
with  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  partly  softened  and  polished  his  man- 
ners), "I  think  the  oak  is  lie  to  bear  a  lusty  acorn — that 
isaU." 

"  Dally  not  with  me,  friend,"  continued  Oliver ;  "  I  profess  to 
thee  in  sincerity  I  am  no  trifler.  What  guests  haye  you  seen  at 
yonder  house  called  the  Lodge  1 " 

"  Many  a  brave  guest  in  my  day,  I'se  warrant  ye,  master," 
said  Joceline.  "  Ah,  to  see  how  the  chimneys  used  to  smoke 
some  twelve  years  back !  Ah,  sir,  a  sniff  of  it  would  have  dined 
a  poor  man." 

"  Out,  rascal ! "  said  the  General,  "  dost  thou  jeer  me  ?  Tell 
me  at  once  what  guests  have  been  of  late  in  the  Lodge — and 
look  thee,  friend,  be  assured,  that  in  rendering  me  this  satisfac- 
tion, thou  shalt  not  only  rescue  thy  neck  from  the  halter,  but 
render  also  an  acceptable  service  to  the  State,  and  one  which  I 
will  see  fittingly  rewarded.  For,  truly,  I  am  not  of  those  who 
would  have  the  rain  fall  only  on  the  proud  and  stately  plants, 
but  rather  would,  so  far  as  my  poor  wishes  and  prayers  are  con- 
cerned, that  it  should  also  fall  upon  the  lowly  and  humble  grass 
and  com,  that  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  may  be  rejoiced,  and 
that  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  waxes  in  its  height,  in  its  boughs, 
and  in  its  roots,  so  may  the  humble  and  lowly  hyssop  that  groweth 
upon  the  walls  flourish,  and — and,  truly — Understand'st  thou 
me,  knave  1 " 

"  Not  entirely,  if  it  please  your  honour,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but 
it  sounds  as  if  you  were  preaching  a  sermon,  and  has  a  marvel- 
lous twang  of  doctrine  with  it." 

"  Then,  in  one  word — thou  knowest  there  is  one  Louis  Ker- 
neguy,  or  Camego,  or  some  such  name,  in  hiding  at  the  Lodge 
yonder?" 

**Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  under-keeper,  "there  have  been  many 
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ooming  and  going  since  Worcester-field ;  and  how  should  I  know 
who  they  are  1 — my  service  is  out  of  doors,  I  trow." 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  Cromwell,  "  do  I  tell  down  to  thee, 
if  thou  canst  place  that  boy  in  my  power." 

**  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  marvellous  matter,  sir,"  said  Joce- 
line ;  "  but  I  have  more  blood  on  my  hand  thioi  I  like  already. 
I  know  not  how  the  price  of  life  may  thrive — and,  'scape  or 
hang,  I  have  no  mind  to  try." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  rear,"  said  the  General ;  "  and  let 
him  not  speak  with  his  yoke-fellow  yonder. — Fool  that  I  am  to 
waste  time  in  expecting  to  get  milk  from  mules. — Move  on 
towards  the  Lodge." 

They  moved  with  the  same  silence  as  formerly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  which  they  encountered  from  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  road  and  its  various  intricacies.  At  length 
th^  were  challenged,  in  a  low  voice,  by  one  of  their  own  senti- 
nels, two  concentric  circles  of  whom  had  been  placed  around  the 
Lodge,  so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 
individual  escaping  from  within.  The  outer  guard  was  main- 
tained partly  by  horse  upon  the  roads  and  open  lawn,  and  where 
the  ground  was  broken  and  bushy,  by  infantry.  The  inner  circle 
was  guarded  by  foot  soldiers  only.  The  whole  were  in  the 
highest  degree  alert,  expecting  some  interesting  and  important 
consequences  frt)m  the  unusual  expedition  on  which  they  were 
engaged. 

**  Any  news,  Pearson  1 "  said  the  General  to  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  came  instantly  to  report  to  his  superior. 

He  received  for  answer,  "  None." 

Cromwell  led  his  officer  forward  just  opposite  to  the  door  of 
the  Lodge,  and  there  paused  betwixt  the  circles  of  guards,  so  that 
thdr  conversation  could  not  be  overheard. 

He  then  pursued  his  inquiry,  demanding — "  Were  there  any 
lights,  any  appearances  of  stirring — any  attempt  at  sally — ^any 
preparation  for  defence  ? " 

"  All  as  silent  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — Even  as 
the  vale  of  Jehoshi^hat." 

"  Pshaw  1  tell  me  not  of  Jehoshaphat,  Pearson,"  said  Crom- 
welL  "These  words  are  good  for  others,  but  not  for  thee. 
Speak  plainly,  and  like  a  blunt  soldier  as  thou  art  Each  man 
hath  his  own  mode  of  speedi ;  and  blnntness,  not  sanctity,  is 
thine." 
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"  Well,  then,  nothing  has  been  stirring,"  said  Pearson. — "  Yet 
peradventure" 

"  Peradventure  not  me,"  said  Cromwell,  "  or  thou  will  tempt 
me  to  knock  thy  teeth  out.  I  ever  distrust  a  man  when  he 
speaks  after  another  fashion  from  his  own." 

"  Zounds  1  let  me  speak  to  an  end,"  answered  Pearson,  ^'  and 
I  will  speak  in  what  language  your  Excellency  will." 

"  Thy  zounds,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "  showeth  little  of  grace, 
but  much  of  sincerity.  Go  to  then — thou  knoweet  I  love  and 
trust  thee.  Hast  thou  kept  dose  watch?  It  behoves  ub  to 
know  that,  before  giving  the  alarm." 

''  On  my  soul,"  said  Pearson,  "  I  have  watched  as  closely  as 
a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole.  It  is  beyond  possibility  that  anything 
could  have  eluded  our  vigilance,  or  even  stirred  within  the 
house,  without  our  being  aware  of  it" 

"  Tis  well,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  thy  services  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten, Pearson.  Thou  canst  not  preach  and  pray,  but  thou 
canst  obey  thine  orders,  Gilbert  Pearson,  and  that  may  make 
amends." 

"  I  thank  your  Excellency/'  replied  Pearson ;  "  but  I  beg 
leave  to  chime  in  with  the  humours  of  the  times.  A  poor 
fellow  hath  no  right  to  hold  himself  singular." 

He  paused,  expecting  Cromwell's  orders  what  next  was  to  be 
done,  and,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  General's 
active  and  prompt  spirit  had  suffered  him  during  a  moment  so 
critical  to  cast  away  a  thought  upon  a  circumstance  so  trivial 
as  his  officer's  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  himself.  He  won- 
dered still  more,  when,  by  a  brighter  gleam  of  moonshine  than 
he  had  yet  ei^oyed,  he  observed  that  Cromwell  was  standing 
motionless,  his  hands  supported  upon  his  sword,  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  belt,  and  his  stem  brows  bent  on  the  ground. 
He  waited  for  some  time  impatiently,  yet  afraid  to  interfere, 
lest  he  should  awaken  this  unwonted  fit  of  ill-timed  melancholy 
into  anger  and  impatience.  He  listened  to  the  muttering  sounds 
which  escaped  from  the  half-opening  lips  of  his  principal,  in 
which  the  words,  **  hard  necessity,"  which  occurred  more  than 
once,  were  all  of  which  the  sense  could  be  distinguished.  ''  My 
Lord-C^eral,"  at  length  he  said,  ^'  time  flies." 

''Peace,  busy  fiend,  and  urge  me  not!"  said  OromweUL 
**  Think'st  thou,  like  other  fools,  that  I  have  made  a  pactioo 
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with  the  deyil  for  success,  and  am  bound  to  do  my  work  within 
an  appointed  hour,  lest  the  spell  should  lose  its  force ) " 

"  I  only  think,  my  Lord-Gteneral,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  For- 
tune has  put  into  your  offer  what  you  have  long  desired  to 
make  prize  of,  and  that  you  hesitate." 

Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  ''Ah,  Pearson,  in 
this  troubled  world,  a  man,  who  is  called  like  me  to  work  great 
things  in  Israel,  had  need  to  be,  as  the  poets  feign,  a  thing 
made  of  hardened  metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  human 
charities,  impassible,  resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  here- 
after, perchance,  think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one  as  I  have 
described,  *  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  iron  mould.* — ^Yet  they 
will  wrong  my  memory — my  heart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is 
mild  as  that  of  others.  When  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept 
for  the  gallant  heron  that  was  struck  down  by  my  hawk,  and 
sorrowed  for  the  hare  which  lay  screaming  under  the  jaws  of 
niy  greyhound ;  and  canst  thou  think  it  a  light  thing  to  me, 
that,  the  blood  of  this  lad's  father  lying  in  some  measure  upon 
my  head,  I  should  now  put  in  peril  that  of  the  son  ?  Th^  are 
of  the  kindly  race  of  English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are 
adored  like  to  demigods  by  those  of  their  own  party.  I  am  called 
Parricide,  Bloodthirsty  Usurper,  ahready,  for  shedding  the  blood 
of  one  man,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed — or  as  Achan  was 
slain  that  Israel  might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of 
their  enemies.  Nevertheless,  who  has  spoken  unto  me  graciously 
since  that  high  deed?  Those  who  acted  in  the  matter  with 
me  are  willing  that  I  should  be  the  scape-goat  of  atonement — 
those  who  looked  on  and  helped  not,  bear  themselves  now  as  if 
they  had  been  borne  down  by  violence;  and  while  I  looked 
that  they  should  shout  applause  on  me,  because  of  the  victory 
of  Worcester,  whereof  the  Lord  had  made  me  the  poor  in- 
strument, they  look  aside  to  say,  '  Ha !  ha !  the  King-killer, 
the  Parricide — soon  shall  his  place  be  made  desolate.' — Truly 
it  is  a  great  thing,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the  mul- 
titude; but  when  one  feeleth  that  his  exaltation  is  rather 
hailed  with  hate  and  scorn  than  with  love  and  reverence — in 
sooth,  it  is  still  a  hard  matter  for  a  mild,  tender-oonscienced, 
infirm  spirit  to  bear — and  Gkxl  be  my  witness,  that,  rather  than 
do  this  new  deed,  I  would  shed  my  own  best  heart's-blood  in  a 
pitched  field,  twenty  against  one."  Here  he  fell  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  he  sometimes  was  wont  to  do.     This  extremi^  of 
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emotion  was  of  a  Bingolar  character.  It  was  not  actually  the 
result  of  penitence,  and  far  less  that  of  absolute  hypocrifly,  but 
arose  merely  from  the  temperature  of  that  remarkable  man, 
whose  deep  policy,  and  ardent  enthusiasm,  were  intermingled 
with  a  strain  of  hypochondriacal  passion,  which  often  led  him 
to  exhibit  scenes  of  this  sort,  though  seldom,  as  now,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  execution  of  great  undertakings. 

Pearson,  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  peculiarities  of 
his  GreneraJ,  was  b^ed  and  confounded  by  this  fit  of  hesitation 
and  contrition,  by  which  his  enterprising  spirit  appeared  to  be 
so  suddenly  paralysed.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  with 
some  dryness  of  manner,  "If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity 
your  Excellency  came  hither.  Corporal  Humgudgecm  and  I, 
the  greatest  saint  and  greatest  sinner  in  your  army,  had  done 
the  deed,  and  divided  the  guilt  and  the  honour  betwixt  us." 

"  Ha ! "  said  Cromwell,  as  if  touched  to  the  quick,  "  wouldst 
thou  take  the  prey  fix)m  the  lion  ? " 

"  If  the  lion  behaves  like  a  village  cur,"  said  Pearson,  boldly, 
''  who  now  barks  and  seems  as  if  he  would  tear  all  to  pieces, 
and  now  flies  from  a  raised  stick  or  stone,  I  know  not  why  I 
should  fear  him.  If  Lambert  had  been  here,  there  had  been 
less  speaking  and  more  action." 

"  Lambert  \  What  of  Lambert  ? "  said  Cromwell,  very 
sharply. 

*^  Only,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  I  long  since  hesitated  whether 
I  should  follow  your  Excellency  or  him — and  I  b^gin  to  be 
uncertam  whether  I  have  made  the  best  choice,  that's  all." 

**  Lambert ! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  impatiently,  yet  softening 
his  voice  lest  he  should  be  overheard  descanting  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  rival, — "What  is  Lambert  ? — a  tulip-fan(7ing  fellow, 
whom  nature  intended  for  a  Dutch  gardener  at  Delft  or  Rotter- 
dam. Ungrateful  as  thou  art,  what  could  Lambert  have  done 
for  thee?" 

"  He  would  not,"  answered  Pearson,  "  have  stood  here  hesi- 
tating before  a  locked  door,  when  fortune  presented  the  means 
of  securing,  by  one  blow,  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  all  who 
followed  him." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Gilbert  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  grasping 
his  ojficer's  hand,  and  strongly  pressing  it.  "  Be  the  half  of 
this  bold  accompt  thine,  whether  the  reckoning  be  on  earth  or 
heaven," 
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^*  Be  the  whole  of  it  mine  hereafter/'  said  Peanon  hardily, 
"  so  your  Excellency  have  the  advantage  of  it  upon  earth.  Step 
back  to  the  rear  till  I  force  the  door — ^there  may  be  danger,  if 
despair  induce  them  to  make  a  desperate  sally." 

''  And  if  they  do  sally,  is  there  one  of  my  Ironsides  who  fears 
fire  or  steel  less  than  myself  1 "  said  the  General  "  Let  ten  of 
the  most  determined  men  follow  us,  two  with  halberts,  two  with 
petronels,  the  others  with  pistols — ^Let  all  their  arms  be  loaded, 
and  fire  without  hesitation,  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  resist  or 
to  sally  forth — Let  Corporal  Humgndgeon  be  with  them,  and 
do  thou  remain  here,  and  watch  against  escape,  as  thou  wouldst 
watch  for  thy  salvation." 

The  Genend  then  struck  at  the  door  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
— at  first  with  a  single  blow  or  two,  then  with  a  reverberation 
of  strokes  that  made  the  ancient  building  ring  again.  This 
noisy  summons  was  repeated  once  or  twice  without  producing 
the  least  effect. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ? "  said  Cromwell ;  "  they  cannot  surely 
have  fled,  and  left  the  house  empty." 

**  No,"  replied  Pearson,  '^  I  will  ensure  you  against  that ;  but 
your  Excellency  strikes  so  fiercely,  you  allow  no  time  for  an 
answer.  Hark  i  I  hear  the  bayiug  of  a  hound,  and  the  voice 
of  a  man  who  is  quieting  him — Shall  we  break  in  at  once,  or 
hold  parley?" 

"  I  will  speak  to  them  first,"  said  CromweU. — "  Hollo !  who 
is  within  there  ? " 

''Who  is  it  inquires?"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee  from  the 
interior ;  "  or  what  want  you  here  at  this  dead  hour  1 " 

''  We  come  by  warrant  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England," 
said  the  General 

"  I  must  see  your  warrant  ere  I  undo  either  bolt  or  latch," 
replied  the  knight ;  "  we  are  enough  of  us  to  make  good  the 
castle :  neither  I  nor  my  fellows  will  deliver  it  up  but  upon 
good  quarter  and  conditions ;  and  we  will  not  treat  for  these 
save  in  fair  daylight." 

"Since  you  will  not  yield  to  our  right,  you  must  try  our 
might,"  replied  Cromwell.  "Look  to  yourselves  within,  the 
door  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you  in  five  minutes." 

"  Look  to  yourselves  without,"  replied  the  stout-hearted  Sir 
Henry ;  "  we  will  pour  our  shot  upon  you,  if  you  attempt  the 
least  violence." 
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But,  alas !  while  he  assumed  this  bold  language,  his  whole 
garrison  consisted  of  two  poor  terrified  women ;  for  his  son,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  which  they  had  fixed  upon,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  hall  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  palace. 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  now,  sir  T'  said  Phoebe,  hearing  a 
noise  as  it  were  of  a  carpenter  turning  screw-nails,  mixed  with 
a  low  buzz  of  men  talking. 

*^  They  are  fixing  a  petard,"  said  the  knight,  with  great  com- 
posure. "  I  have  noted  thee  for  a  clever  wench,  Phoebe,  and  I 
will  explain  it  to  thee  :  'Tis  a  metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one 
of  the  roguish  knaves'  own  sugar-loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had 
narrower  brims — it  is  charged  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine 
gunpowder.     Then  " 

"  Gracious  !  we  shall  be  all  blown  up ! "  exclaimed  Phoebe, — 
the  word  gunpowder  being  the  only  one  which  she  understood 
in  the  knight's  description. 

"  Not  a  bit,  foolish  girl  Pack  old  Dame  Jellicot  into  the 
embrasure  of  yonder  window,"  said  the  knight,  "  on  that  side  of 
the  door,  and  we  will  ensconce  ourselves  on  this,  and  we  shall 
have  time  to  finish  my  explanation,  for  they  have  bungling 
engineers.  We  had  a  clever  French  fellow  at  Newark  would 
have  done  the  job  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol" 

They  had  scarce  got  into  the  place  of  security  when  the  knight 
proceeded  with  his  description, — **  The  petard  being  formed,  as 
I  tell  you,  is  secured  with  a  thick  and  strong  piece  of  plank 
termed  the  madrier,  and  the  whole  being  suspended,  or  rather 
secured  against  the  gate  to  be  forced — But  thou  mindest  me 
noti" 

"  How  can  I,  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  within  reach  of  such  a 
thing  as  you  speak  of  1 — 0  Lord  I  I  shall  go  mad  with  veiy 
terror — we  shall  be  crushed — ^blown  up — ^in  a  few  minutes  1 " 

"We  are  secure  firom  the  explosion,"  replied  the  knight, 
gravely,  "  which  will  operate  chiefly  in  a  forward  direction  into 
the  middle  of  the  chamber ;  and  from  any  fragments  that  may  fly 
laterally,  we  are  sufficiently  guarded  by  this  deep  embrasure." 

"  But  they  will  slay  us  when  they  enter,"  said  Phoebe. 

'*  They  will  give  thee  fair  quarter,  wench,"  said  Sir  Henry ; 
"  and  if  I  do  not  bestow  a  brace  of  balls  on  that  rogue  engineer, 
it  is  because  I  would  not  incur  the  penalty  inflicted  by  martial 
law,  which  condemns  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  persons  who 
attempt  to  defend  an  untenable  post.     Not  that  I  think  the 
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rigour  of  the  law  could  reach  Dame  Jellicot  or  thyself,  Phoebe, 
considering  that  you  carry  no  arms.  If  Alice  had  been  here  she 
might  indeed  have  done  somewhat,  for  she  can  use  a  birding- 
piece." 

Phoebe  might  have  appealed  to  her  own  deeds  of  that  day, 
as  more  allied  to  feats  of  milSe  and  battle,  than  any  which  her 
young  lady  ever  acted :  but  she  was  in  an  agony  of  inexpres- 
sible terror,  expecting,  from  the  knight's  account  of  the  petard, 
some  dreadful  catastrophe,  of  what  nature  she  did  not  justly 
understand,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  communication  on  the 
subject. 

"  They  are  strangely  awkward  at  it,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  little 
Boutirlin  would  have  blown  the  house  up  before  now. — ^Ah !  he 
is  a  fellow  would  take  the  earth  like  a  rabbit — if  he  had  been 
here,  never  may  I  stir  but  he  would  have  countermined  them  ere 
now,  and 

*  Tis  sport  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  hiB  own  petard,' 

as  our  immortal  Shakspeare  has  it." 

"  0  Lord,  the  poor  mad  old  gentleman,"  thought  Phoebe — 
"  0  sir,  had  you  not  better  leave  alone  play-books,  and  think 
of  your  end  ? "  uttered  she  aloud,  in  sheer  terror  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

"  If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  that  many  days  since," 
answered  the  knight,  "  I  had  not  how  met  this  hour  with  a  free 
bosom — 

'  As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  rest, 
Go  I  to  death — ^truth  hath  a  quiet  breast.'  " 

As  he  spoke,  a  broad  glare  of  light  flashed  from  without, 
through  the  windows  of  the  hall,  and  betwixt  the  strong  iron 
stanchions  with  which  they  were  secured — a  broad  discoloured 
light  it  was,  which  shed  a  red  and  dusky  illumination  on  the 
old  armour  and  weapons,  as  if  it  had  been  the  reflection  of  a 
conflagration.  Phoebe  screamed  aloud,  and,  forgetful  of  rever- 
ence in  the  moment  of  passion,  clung  close  to  the  knight's  cloak 
and  arm,  while  Dame  Jellicot,  from  her  solitary  niche,  having 
the  use  of  her  eyes,  though  bereft  of  her  hearing,  yelled  like  an 
owl  when  the  moon  breaks  out  suddenly. 

"  Take  care,  good  Phoebe,"  said  the  knight ;  "  you  will  pre- 
vent my  using  my  weapon  if  you  hang  upon  me  thus.— The 
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bon^^ing  fools  cannot  fix  their  petard  without  the  nae  of  torches ! 
Now  let  me  take  the  advantage  of  this  interval. — Remember 
what  I  told  thee,  and  how  to  put  oflf  time." 

"0   Lord — ay,  sir,"  said  Phoebe,  "I   will   say  anything. 

0  Lord,  that  it  were  but  over ! — ^Ah  I  ah  !" — (two  probnged 
screams) — "  I  hear  something  hissing  like  a  serpent." 

*'  It  is  the  fusee,  as  we  martialists  call  it,"  replied  the  knight ; 
"  that  is,  Phoebe,  the  match  which  fires  the  petard,  and  which 
is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  distance." 

Here  the  knight's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  a  dreadful 
explosion,  which,  as  he  had  foretold,  shattered  the  door,  strong 
as  it  was,  to  pieces,  and  brought  down  the  glass  dattering  firom 
the  windows  with  all  the  painted  heroes  and  heroines,  who  had 
been  recorded  on  that  fragile  place  of  memory  for  centuries. 
The  women  shrieked  incessantly,  and  were  answered  by  the 
bellowing  of  Bevis,  though  shut  up  at  a  distance  horn  the  scene 
of  action.  The  Imight,  shaking  Phoebe  from  him  with  diffi- 
culty, advanced  into  the  hall  to  meet  those  who  rushed  in,  with 
torches  lighted  and  weapons  prepared. 

"Death  to  all  who  resist — life  to  those  who  surrender!** 
exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping  with  his  foot.  "  Who  commands 
this  garrison?" 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,"  answered  the  old  knight,  step- 
ping forward ;  "  who,  having  no  other  garrison  than  two  weak 
women,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  what  he  would  willingly  have 
resisted." 

« Disarm  the  inveterate  and  malignant  rebel,"  cried  Oliver. 
"  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  sir,  to  detain  me  before  the  door  of  a 
house  which  you  had  no  force  to  defend?  Wearest  thou  so 
white  a  beard,  and  knowest  thou  not,  that  to  refuse  surren- 
dering an  indefensible  post,  by  the  martial  law  deserves 
hanging?" 

"  My  beard  and  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  have  settled  that  matter 
between  us,  and  agree  right  cordially.  It  is  better  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  hang^  like  honest  men,  than  to  give  up  our  trust 
like  cowards  and  traitors." 

"  Ha !  say'st  thou  ? "  said  Cromwell ;  "  thou  hast  powerful 
motives,  I  doubt  not,  for  running  thy  head  into  a  noose.     But 

1  will  speak  with  thee  by  and  by.  Ho !  Pearson,  Gilbert 
Pearson,  take  this  scroll — Take  the  elder  woman  with  thee — 
Let  her  guide  you  to  the  various  places  theiein  mentioned — 
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Search  eveiy  room  therein  set  down,  and  arrest,  or  slay  npon 
the  slightest  resistance,  whomsoever  you  find  there.  Then  note 
those  places  marked  as  commanding  points  for  catting  off  inter- 
course through  the  mansion — the  landing-places  of  the  great 
staircase,  the  great  gallery,  and  so  forth.  Use  the  woman 
civilly.  The  plan  annexed  to  the  scroll  will  point  out  the 
posts,  even  if  she  prove  stupid  or  refractory.  Meanwhile,  the 
corporal,  with  a  pariy,  will  bring  the  old  man  and  the  girl 
there  to  some  apartment — the  parlour,  I  think,  called  Victor 
Lee's,  will  do  as  well  as  another. — ^We  will  then  be  out  of  this 
stifling  smell  of  gunpowder." 

So  saying,  and  without  requiring  any  farther  assistance  or 
guidance,  he  walked  towards  the  apartment  he  had  named. 
Sir  Heniy  had  his  own  feelings,  when  he  saw  the  unhesitating 
decision  with  which  the  General  led  the  way,  and  which  seemed 
to  intimate  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  various 
localities  of  Woodstock  than  was  consistent  with  his  own 
present  design,  to  engage  the  Commonwealth  party  in  a  fruit- 
less search  through  the  intricacies  of  the  Lodge. 

'*  I  will  now  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  old  man,"  said  the 
General,  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  room ;  "  and  I  warn  thee, 
that  hope  of  pardon  for  thy  many  and  persevering  efforts 
against  the  Commonwealth,  can  be  no  otherwise  merited  than 
by  the  most  direct  answers  to  the  questions  I  am  about  to 
ask." 

Sir  Henry  bowed.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  he  felt  his 
temper  rising  high,  and  became  afraid  it  might  be  exhausted 
before  the  part  he  had  settled  to  play,  in  order  to  afford  the 
King  time  for  his  escape,  should  be  brought  to  an  end. 

"  What  household  have  you  had  here,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  within 
these  few  days — ^what  guests — what  visitors  1  We  know  that 
your  means  of  housekeeping  are  not  so  profuse  as  usual,  so  the 
catalogue  cannot  be  burdensome  to  your  memory." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  knight,  with  unusual  command  of 
temper;  "my  daughter,  and  latterly  my  son,  have  been  my 
guests ;  and  I  have  had  these  females,  and  one  Joceline  Joliffe, 
to  attend  upon  us." 

"  I  do  not  ask  after  the  regular  m^bers  of  your  household, 
but  after  those  who  have  been  witnin  your  gates,  either  as 
guests,  or  as  malignant  fugitives  taking  shelter  1 " 

"  There  may  have  been  more  of  both  kinds,  sir,  than  I,  if 
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it  please  your  valour,  am  able  to  answer  for/'  replied  the  kniglit. 
"I  remember  my  Idnsman  Everard  was  here  one  morning — 
Also,  I  bethink  me,  a  follower  of  his,  called  Wildrake." 

'^Did  you  not  also  reoeiye  a  young  cavalier,  called  Louis 
Gamegey?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  I  remember  no  such  name,  were  I  to  hang  for  it,''  said  the 
knight 

"  Kemeguy,  or  some  such  word,"  said  the  General ;  "  we 
will  not  quarrel  for  a  sound." 

''  A  Scotch  lad,  called  Louis  Kemeguy,  was  a  guest  of  minOy" 
said  Sir  Henry,  "  and  left  me  this  morning  for  Dorsetshire." 

"So  late  I"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping  with  his  foot — 
"  How  fate  contrives  to  baffle  us,  even  when  she  seems  most 
favourable  . — ^What  direction  did  he  take,  old  man  ? "  continued 
Cromwell — "  what  horse  did  he  ride — ^who  went  with  him  1" 

"  My  son  went  with  him,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  he  brought 
him  here  as  the  son  of  a  Scottish  lord. — I  pray  you,  sir,  to  be 
finished  with  these  questions ;  for  although  I  owe  thee,  as  Will 
Shakspeare  says, 

*  Respect  for  thy  great  place,  and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometimes  honoxired  for  bis  burning  throne,' — 

yet  I  feel  my  patience  wearing  thin." 

Cromwell  here  whispered  to  the  corporal,  who  in  turn  uttered 
orders  to  two  soldiers,  who  left  the  room.  "  Place  the  knight 
aside;  we  will  now  examine  the  servant  damsel,"  said  the 
General. — "  Dost  thou  know,"  said  he  to  Phoebe,  "  of  the  pre- 
sence of  one  Louis  Kemeguy,  calling  himself  a  Scotch  page^ 
who  came  here  a  few  days  since  ? " 

"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  easily  forget  him ;  and 
I  warrant  no  well-looking  wench  that  comes  into  his  way  will 
be  like  to  forget  him  either." 

"Aha,"  said  Cromwell,  "say'st  thou  so?  truly  I  believe 
the  woman  will  prove  the  truer  witness. — When  did  he  leave 
this  house  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  not  I,"  said  Phoebe  ; 
"  I  am  only  glad  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  But  if  he  have  actu- 
ally gone  hence,  I  am  sure  he  was  here  some  two  hours  since, 
for  he  crossed  me  in  the 'lower  passage,  between  the  hall  and 
the  kitchen.' 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  he  ? "  demanded  Cromwell 
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"  By  a  rade  enough  token,"  said  Phoobe. — "  La,  sir,  you  do 
ask  such  questions !"  she  added,  hanging  down  her  head. 

Humgudgeon  here  interfered,  takkg  upon  himself  the  free- 
dom of  a  coadjutor.  "  Verily,"  he  said,  "  if  what  the  damsel 
is  called  to  speak  upon  hath  aught  unseemly,  I  crave  your 
Excellency's  permission  to  withdraw,  not  desiring  that  my 
nightly  meditations  may  be  disturbed  with  tales  of  such  a 
nature." 

'*  Nay,  your  honour,"  said  Phoebe,  "  I  soom  the  old  man's 
words,  in  the  way  of  se^nliness  or  unseemliness  either.  Master 
Louis  did  but  snatch  a  kiss,  that  is  the  truth  of  it,  if  it'  must 
be  told." 

Here  Humgudgeon  groaned  deeply,  while  his  Excellency 
avoided  laughing  with  some  difficulty.  "  Thou  hast  given 
excellent  tokens,  Phoebe,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  they  be  true,  as  I 
think  they  seem  to  be,  thou  shalt  not  lack  thy  reward. — ^And 
here  comes  our  spy  from  the  stables." 

'^ There  are  not  the  least  signs,"  said  the  trooper,  "that 
horses  have  been  in  the  stables  for  a  month — there  is  no  litter 
in  the  stalls,  no  hay  in  the  racks,  the  com-binns  are  empty, 
and  the  mangers  are  frill  of  cobwebs." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  have  seen  when  I  kept 
twenty  gooid  horses  in  these  stalls,  with  many  a  groom  and 
stable-boy  to  attend  them." 

"In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Cromwell,  ^' their  present  state 
tells  little  for  the  truth  of  your  own  stoty,  that  there  were 
horses  tonlay,  on  which  this  Kemeguy  and  your  son  fled  from 
justice." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  the  horses  were  kept  there,"  said  the 
knight     "  I  have  horses  and  stables  elsewhere." 

"Fie,  fie,  for  shame,  for  shame  1"  said  the  General;  "  can  a 
white-bearded  man,  I  ask  it  once  more,  be  a  false  witness  9 " 

"Faith,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "it  is  a  thriving  trade, 
and  I  wonder  not  that  you  who  live  on  it  are  so  severe  in  pro- 
secuting interlopers.  But  it  is  the  times,  and  those  who  rule 
the  times,  that  make  grey-beards  deceivers." 

"  Thou  art  facetious,  friend,  as  well  as  daring,  in  thy  ma- 
lignancy," said  OromweU ;  "  but  credit  me,  I  will  cry  quittance 
with  you  ere  I  am  done.     Whereunto  lead  these  doors  1" 

"  To  bedrooms,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Bedrooms  1  only  to  bedrooms  1 "  said  the  Republican  Gene- 
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ral,  in  a  voice  which  indicated  such  was  the  internal  occupation 
of  his  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  fully  understood  the  answer. 

"Lord,  sir/'  said  the  knight,  why  should  you  make  it  so 
strange  ?  I  say  these  doors  lead  to  bedrooms — ^to  places  where 
honest  men  sleep,  and  rogues  lie  awake/' 

"  You  are  running  up  a  farther  account,  Sir  Heniy,"  said  the 
Gtoeral ;  "  but  we  will  balance  it  once  and  for  alL" 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Cromwell,  whatever  might 
be  the  internal  uncertainty  of  his  mind,  maintained  the  most 
strict  temperance  in  language  and  manner,  just  as  if  he  had  no 
farther  interest  in  what  was  passing,  than  as  a  military  maa 
employed  in  discharging  the  duty  ei^joined  him  by  his  superiors. 
But  the  restraint  upon  his  passion  was  but 

"The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.*'* 

The  course  of  his  resolution  was  hurried  on  eren  more  forci- 
bly, because  no  violence  of  expression  attended  or  announced 
its  current.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  with  a  countenance 
that  indicated  no  indecision  of  mind,  but  a  determination  which 
awaited  only  the  signal  for  action.  Meanwhile  the  knight^  as 
if  resolved  in  nothing  to  for^o  the  privil^es  of  his  rank  and 
place,  sat  himself  down  in  turn,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  which 
lay  on  a  table,  r^;arded  the  General  with  a  calm  look  of  fear- 
less indifference.  The  soldiers  stood  around,  some  holding  the 
torches,  which  illuminated  the  apartment  with  a  lurid  and 
sombre  glare  of  light,  the  others  resting  upon  their  weapons. 
Phoebe,  with  her  hands  folded,  her  eyes  turned  upwards  till  the 
pupils  were  scarce  visible,  and  every  shade  of  colour  banished 
from  her  ruddy  cheek,  stood  like  one  in  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced,  and  instant 
execution  commanded. 

Heavy  steps  were  at  last  heard,  and  Pearson  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  returned.  This  seemed  to  be  what  Cromwell  waited 
for.  He  started  up,  and  asked  hastily,  "  Any  news,  Pearson  f 
any  prisoners — any  malignants  slain  in  thy  defence ) " 

"  None,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  officer. 

"And  are.  thy  sentinels  all  carefully  placed,  as  Tomkins' 
scroll  gave  direction,  and  with  fitting  orders  1 " 

*  Bat  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  then  in  troth  I 
The  toirent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below. 
'  Campbkll's  Gtrtrtuk  ^  Wycmiit^ 
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"  With  the  most  deliberate  care,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Art  thou  very  sure,"  said  Cromwell,  pulling  him  a  little  to 
one  side,  **  that  this  is  all  well  and  duly  cared  for  ?  Bethink 
thee,  that  when  we  engage  ourselves  in  the  private  communi- 
cations, all  will  be  lost  should  the  party  we  look  for  have  the 
means  of  dodging  us  by  an  escape  into  the  more  open  rooms, 
and  from  thence  perhi^  into  the  forest." 

"My  Lord-General,"  answered  Pearson,  "if  placing  the 
guards  *on  the  places  pointed  out  in  this  scroll  be  sufficient, 
with  the  strictest  orders  to  stop,  and,  if  necessary,  to  stab,  or 
shoot,  whoever  crosses  their  post,  such  orders  are  given  to  men 
who  will  not  fail  to  execute  them.  If  more  is  necessary,  your 
Excdlency  has  only  to  speak." 

"  No— no— no,  Pearson,"  said  the  General,  "  thou  hast  done 
well — This  night  over,  and  let  it  end  but. as  we  hope,  thy 
reward  shall  not  be  wanting. — And  now  to  business. — Sir 
Henry  Lee,  undo  me  the  secret  spring  of  yonder  picture  of  your 
ancestor.  Nay,  spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  gudlt  of  falsehood 
or  equivocation,  and,  I  say,  undo  me  that  spring  presently." 

"When  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  master,  and  wear  your 
livery,  I  may  obey  your  commands,"  answered  the  knight; 
"  even  then  I  would  need  first  to  understand  them." 

"  Wench,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  Phoebe,  "  go  thou  undo 
the  spring — ^you  could  do  it  fast  enough  when  you  aided  at  the 
gambols  of  the  demons  of  Woodstock,  and  terrified  even  Mark 
Everard,  who,  I  judged,  had  more  sense." 

"  0  Lord,  sir,  what  shall  I  do  ]"  said  Phoebe,  looking  to  the 
knight;  "they  know  all  about  it.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"  For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last,  wench  !  Eveiy  minute  is 
worth  a  million." 

"  Ha !  heard  you  that,  Pearson  1"  said  Cromwell  to  the  offi- 
cer ;  then,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he  added,  "  Undo  the  spring, 
or  I  wiU  else  use  levers  and  wrenching-irons — Or,  ha !  another 
petard  were  well  bestowed — Call  the  engineer." 

"  0  Lord,  sir,"  cried  Phoebe,  "  I  shall  never  live  another  peter 
— I  wiU  open  the  spring." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  it  shall  profit  them 
but  little." 

Whether  from  real  agitation,  or  from  a  desire  to  gain  time^ 
Phoebe  was  some  minutes  ere  she  could  get  the  spring  to  open ; 
it  was  indeed  secured  with  art,  and  the  machineiy  on  which  it 
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acted  waa  oonoealed  in  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  The  whole^ 
when  fastened,  appeared  quite  motionless,  and  betrayed,  as  when 
examined  by  Ck)lonel  Everard,  no  external  mark  of  its  being 
possible  to  remove  it.  It  was  now  withdrawn,  however,  and 
showed  a  narrow  recess,  with  steps  which  ascended  on  one  side 
into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Cromwell  was  now  like  a  grey- 
hound  slipped  from  the  leash  with  the  prey  in  full  view. — "  Up," 
he  cried,  "Pearson,  thou  art  swifter  than  I — Up  thou  next, 
corporal."  With  more  agility  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  his  person  or  years,  which  were  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  exchdming,  "  Before,  those  with  the  torches !"  he  followed 
the  party,  like  an  eager  huntsman  in  the  rear  of  his  hounds,  to 
encourage  at  once  and  direct  them,  as  they  penetrated  into  tiie 
labyrinth  described  by  Dr.  BochecUffe  in  the  "Wonders  of 
Woodstock." 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-FOURTa 

The  King,  therefore,  for  his  defence 

Againat  the  furious  Queen, 
At  Woodstock  builded  such  a  bower, 

As  never  yet  was  seen. 
Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built, 

Of  stone  and  timber  strong ; 
An  hundred  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belong ; 
And  they  so  cunningly  oontrived, 

With  turnings  round  about, 
That  none  but  with  a  clew  of  thread 

Could  enter  in  or  out 

Ballad  of  Fair  Rosamokd. 

Thb  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  historical  evi- 
dence,  confirmed  the  opinion  that  there  existed,  within  the  old 
Royal  Lodge  at  Woodstock,  a  labyrinth,  or  connected  series  of 
subterranean  passages,  built  chiefly  by  Henry  II.,  for  the  security 
of  his  mistress,  Rosamond  Clifbrd,  from  the  jealousy  of  his 
Queen,  the  celebrated  Eleanor.  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  indeed,  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  contradiction  with  which  antiquaries  are  some- 
times seized,  was  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of 
the  perplexed  maze  of  rooms  and  passages,  with  wl^oh  the  walls 
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of  the  ancient  palace  were  perforated ;  but  the  fact  was  un. 
deniable,  that  in  raising  the  fabric  some  Norman  architect  had 
exerted  the  utmost  of  the  complicated  art,  which  they  have 
often  shown  elsewhere,  in  creating  secret  passages,  and  chambers 
of  retreat  and  concealment     There  were  stairs,  which  were 
ascended  merely,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
again — passages  which,  after  turning  and  winding  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  returned  to  the  place  where  they  set  out — there 
were  trapdoors  and  hatchways,  panels  and  portcullises.     Al- 
though Oliver  was  assisted  by  a  sort  of  grouiui-plan  made  out 
and  transmitted  by  Joseph  Tomkins,  whose  former  employment 
in  Dr.  Rochediffe's  service  had  made  him  fully  acquainted  with 
the  place,  it  was  found  imperfect;  and,  moreover,  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  their  progress  occurred  in  the  shape  of 
strong  doors,  party-walls,  and  iron  grates — so  that  the  party 
blundered  on  in  the  dark,  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
going  farther  from,  rather  than  approaching,  the  extremity  of 
the  labyrinth.     They  were  obliged  to  send  for  mechanics  with 
sledge-hammers  and  other  instruments,  to  force  one  or  two  of 
those  doors,  which  resisted  all  other  means  of  imdoing  them. 
Labouring  along  in  these  dusky  passages,  where,  from  time  to 
time,  they  were  like  to  be  choked  by  the  dust  which  their  acts 
of  violence  excited,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  be  relieved 
oftener  than  once,  and  the  bulky  Corporal  Grace-be-here  himself 
puffed  and  blew  like  a  grampus  that  has  got  into  shoal  water. 
Cromwell  alone  continued,  with  unabated  zeal,  to  push  on  his 
researches — to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by  the  exhortations  which 
they  best  understood,  against  fainting  for  lack  of  faith — and  to 
secure,  by  sentinels  at  proper  places,  possession  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  abready  explored.     His  acute  and  observing  eye 
detected,  with  a  sneering  smile,  the  cordage  and  machinery  by 
which  the  bed  of  poor  Desborough  had  been  inverted,  and 
several  remains  of  the  various  disguises,  as  well  as  private  modes 
of  access,  by  which  Desborough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison,  had 
been  previously  imposed  upon.     He  pointed  them  out  to  Pear- 
son, with  no  farther  conmient  than  was  implied  in  the  exclama- 
tion, "  The  simple  fools !" 

But  his  assistants  began  to  lose  heart  and  be  discouraged, 
and  required  all  his  spirit  to  raise  theirs.  He  then  called  their 
attention  to  voices  which  they  seemed  to  hear  before  them,  and 
urged  these  aa  evidence  thkt  they  were  moving  on  the  traick  of 
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some  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  for  the  execution  of  Ins 
malignant  plots,  had  retreated  into  these  extraordinary  fastnesses. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  became  at  last  downcast,  notwith- 
standing all  this  encouragement.  They  spoke  to  each  other  in 
whispers,  of  the  devils  of  Woodstock,  who  might  be  all  the 
while  decoying  them  forward  to  a  room  said  to  exist  in  the 
Palace,  where  the  floor,  revolving  on  an  axis,  precipitated  those 
who  entered  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Humgudgeon  hinted, 
that  he  had  consulted  the  Scripture  that  morning  by  way  of 
lot,  and  his  fortune  had  been  to  alight  on  the  passage, 
"Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft."  The  energy  and 
authority  of  Cromwell,  however,  and  the  refreshment  of  some 
food  and  strong  waters,  reconciled  them  to  pursuing  their  task. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  their  unwearied  exertions,  morning 
dawned  on  the  search  before  they  had  reached  Dr.  Rochediffe's 
sitting  apartment,  into  which,  after  aJl,  they  obtained  entrance 
by  a  mode  much  more  difficult  than  that  which  the  Doctor 
himself  employed.  But  here  their  ingenuity  was  long  at  fault. 
From  the  miscellaneous  articles  that  were  strewed  around,  and 
the  preparations  made  for  food  and  lodging,  it  seemed  they  had 
gained  the  veiy  citadel  of  the  labyrinth ;  but  though  various 
passages  opened  from  it,  they  all  terminated  in  places  with 
which  they  were  already  acquainted,  or  communicated  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  house,  where  their  own  sentinels  assured 
them  none  had  passed.  Cromwell  remained  long  in  deep 
uncertainty.  Meantime  he  directed  Pearson  to  take  charge  of 
the  ciphers,  and  more  important  papers  which  lay  on  the  table. 
"  Though  there  is  little  there,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  not  already 
known,  by  means  of  Trusty  Tomkins — Honest  Joseph — ^for  an 
artful  and  thorough-paced  agent,  the  like  of  thee  is  not  left  in 
England.'' 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  he  sounded  with 
the  pommel  of  his  sword  almost  every  stone  in  the  building, 
and  every  plank  on  the  floor,  the  C^eral  gave  orders  to  bring 
the  old  knight  and  Dr.  Bochediffe  to  the  spot,  trusting  that  he 
might  work  out  of  them  some  explanation  of  ihe  secrets  of  this 
apartment. 

'*  So  please  your  Excellency,  to  let  me  to  deal  with  them," 
said  Pearson,  who  waa  a  true  soldier  of  fortune,  and  had  bei»i 
a  buccanier  in  the  West  Indies,  **  I  think  that,  by  a  whipcord 
twitched  tight  round  their  forehead,  and  twisted  about  with  s 
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pistol-butt,  I  could  make  either  the  truth  start  from  their  lips, 
or  the  eyes  from  their  head," 

"  Out  upon  thee,  Pearson !"  said  Cromwell,  with  abhorrence ; 
"  we  have  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty,  neither  aa  Englishmen 
nor  Christians.  We  may  slay  malignants  as  we  crush  noxious 
animals,  but  to  torture  them  is  a  deadly  sin ;  for  it  is  written, 
*  He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of  those  who  carried  them  captive.' 
Nay,  I  recall  the  order  even  for  their  examination,  trusting  that 
wisdom  will  be  granted  us  without  it,  to  discover  their  most 
secret  devices." 

There  was  a  pause  accordingly,  during  which  an  idea  seized 
upon  Cromwell's  imagination — "Bring  me  hither,"  he  said, 
"  yonder  stool ; "  and  placing  it  beneath  one  of  the  windows, 
of  which  there  were  two  so  high  in  the  wall  as  not  to  be 
accessible  from  the  floor,  he  clambered  up  into  the  entrance  of 
the  window,  which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  corresponding 
with  the  thickness  of  the  walL  "  Come  up  hither,  Pearson," 
said  the  General ;  "  but  ere  thou  comest,  double  the  guard  at 
the  foot  of  the  turret  called  Love's  Ladder,  and  bid  them  bring 
up  the  other  petard — So  now,  come  thou  hither." 

The  inferior  officer,  however  brave  in  the  field,  was  one  of 
those  whom  a  great  height  strikes  with  giddiness  and  sicknesa 
He  shnmk  back  from  the  view  of  the  precipice,  on  the  verge  of 
which  Cromwell  was  standing  with  complete  indifference,  till 
the  General,  catching  the  hand  of  his  follower,  pulled  him  for- 
ward as  &r  aa  he  would  advance.  "  I  think,"  said  the  General, 
"  I  have  found  the  clew,  but  by  this  light  it  is  no  easy  one ! 
See  you,  we  stand  in  the  portal  near  the  top  of  Bosamond's 
Tower ;  and  yon  turret,  which  rises  opposite  to  our  feet,  is  that 
which  is  called  Love's  Ladder,  from  which  the  drawbridge 
reached  that  admitted  the  profligate  Norman  tyrant  to  the 
bower  of  his  mistress." 

"  True,  my  lord,  but  the  drawbridge  is  gone,"  said  Pearson. 

''Ay,  Pearson,"  replied  the  Genial;  "but  an  active  man 
might  spring  from  the  spot  we  stand  upon  to  the  battlements 
of  yonder  turret." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  Pearson. 

"  What  ? "  said  Cromwell ;  "  not  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were 
behind  you,  with  his  slaughter-weapon  in  his  hand ) " 

"  The  fear  of  instant  death  might  do  much,"  answered  Pear- 
son ;  "  but  when  I  look  at  that  sheer  depth  on  either  side,  and 
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at  the  empty  chasm  between  us  and  yonder  tturet,  which  is,  I 
warrant  you,  twelve  feet  distant,  I  confess  the  truth,  not^g 
short  of  the  most  imminent  danger  should  induce  me  to  tiy. 
Pah — the  thought  makes  my  head  grow  giddy ! — I  tremble  to 
see  your  Highness  stand  there,  balancing  yourself  as  if  you 
meditated  a  spring  into  the  empty  air.  I  repeat,  I  would  scarce 
stand  so  near  the  yeige  aa  does  your  Highness  for  the  rescue  of 
my  life." 

"Ah,  base  and  degenerate  spirit !"  said  the  Gtoeral;  "soul 
of  mud  and  clay,  wouldst  thou  not  do  it,  and  much  more,  for 
the  possession  of  empire ! — that  is,  peradventure,"  continued  he, 
changing  his  tone  as  one  who  has  said  too  much,  "  shouldst  thou 
be  called  on  to  do  this,  that  thereby  becoming  a  great  man  in 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  thou  mightest  redeem  the  captivity  of  Jeru- 
salem— ay,  and  it  may  be,  work  some  great  work  for  the  afflicted 
people  of  this  land." 

"  Your  Highness  may  feel  such  calls,"  said  the  officer ;  "  but 
they  are  not  for  poor  Gilbert  Pearson,  your  £uthful  follower. 
You  made  a  jest  of  me  yesterday,  when  I  tried  to  speak  your 
language ;  and  I  am  no  more  able  to  fulfil  your  designs  than  to 
use  your  mode  of  speech." 

"  But,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thou  hast  thrice,  yea,  four 
times  called  me  your  Highness." 

"  Did  I,  my  lord  ?  I  was  not  sensible  of  it.  I  crave  your 
pardon,"  said  the  officer. 

"Nay,"  said  Oliver,  "there  was  no  office.  I  do  indeed 
stand  Idgh,  and  1  may  perchance  stand  higher — though,  alas  ! 
it  were  fitter  for  a  simple  soul  like  me  to  return  to  my  plough 
and  my  husbandry.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  wrestle  against 
the  Supreme  will,  should  I  be  called  on  to  do  yet  more  in  that 
worthy  cause.  For  surely  he  who  hath  been  to  our  British 
Israel  as  a  shield  of  help,  and  a  sword  of  excellency,  making 
her  enemies  be  found  liars  unto  her,  will  not  give  over  the  flock 
to  those  foolish  shepherds  of  Westminster,  who  shear  the  she^ 
and  feed  them  not,  and  who  are  in  veiy  deed  hirelings,  not 


"I  trust  to  see  your  lordship  quoit  them  ali^  down  stairs," 
answered  Pearson.  "But  may  I  ask  why  we  pursue  this 
discourse  even  now,  until  we  have  secured  the  common  enemy  t" 

"  I  will  tarry  no  jot  of  time," — said  the  Gkneral ;  "  fence 
the  communication  of  Love's  Ladder,  as  it  is  called,  bdow,  as  I 
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take  it  for  almost  certain,  that  the  party  whom  we  have  driyeo 
from  fastness  to  fastness  during  the  night,  has  at  length  sprung 
to  the  top  of  yonder  battlements  from  the  place  where  we  now 
stand.  Finding  the  turret  is  guarded  below,  the  place  he  has 
chosen  for  his  security  will  prove  a  rat-trap,  from  whence  there 
is  no  returning.'' 

"  There  is  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  this  cabinet,"  said  Pearson ; 
"  were  it  not  better,  my  lord,  to  mine  the  tower,  if  he  will  not 
render  himself,  and  send  the  whole  turret  with  its  contents  one 
himdred  feet  in  the  air  ? '' 

"  Ah,  silly  man,"  said  Oromwell,  striking  him  fisuniliarly  on 
the  shoulder  ;  "  if  thou  hadst  done  this  without  telling  me,  it 
had  been  good  service.  But  we  will  first  smnmon  the  turret, 
and  then  think  whether  the  petard  will  serve  our  turn — ^it  la 
but  mining  at  last. — Blow  a  summons  there,  down  below." 

The  trumpets  rang  at  his  bidding,  till  the  old  walls  echoed 
from  every  recess  and  vaulted  archway.  Cromwell,  as  if  he 
cared  not  to  look  upon  the  person  whom  he  expected  to  appear, 
drew  back,  like  a  necromancer  afraid  of  the  spectre  which  he 
has  evoked. 

**  He  has  come  to  the  battlement,"  said  Pearson  to  his 
General. 

'*  In  what  dress  or  appearance ) "  answered  Cromwell  from 
within  the  chamber. 

"  A  grey  riding-suit,  passmented  with  silver,  russet  walking- 
boots,  a  cut  band,  a  grey  hat  and  plume,  black  hair." 

^*  It  is  he,  it  is  he  ! "  said  Cromwell ;  **  and  another  crowning 
mercy  is  vouchsafed ! " 

Meantime,  Pearson  and  young  Lee  ^changed  defiance  from 
their  respective  posts. 

"  Surrender,"  said  the  former,  "  or  we  blow  you  up  in  your 
fiastness." 

''  I  am  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  surrender  to  rebels,"  said 
Albert,  assuming  the  air  with  which,  in  such  a  condition,  a  king 
might  have  spoken. 

"  I  bear  you  to  witness,"  cried  Cromwell,  erultingly,  "  he 
hath  refrised  quarter.  Of  a  surety,  his  blood  be  on  his  h^. — 
One  of  you  bring  down  the  barrel  of  powder.  As  he  loves  to 
soar  high,  we  will  add  what  can  be  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
bandoleers. — Come  with  me,  Pearson ;  thou  understandest  this 
gear. — Corporal  Grace-be-here,  stand  thou  fast  on  the  platform 
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of  the  window  where  Captain  Pearson  and  I  stood  buf  eyen 
now,  and  bend  the  point  of  thy  partisan  against  any  who  shall 
attempt  to  pass.  Thou  art  as  strong  aa  a  bull ;  and  I  will  back 
thee  against  despair  itself!" 

'*  But,"  said  the  corporal,  mounting  reluctantly,  ^'  the  place 
is  aa  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple;  and  it  is  written,  that 
Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up 
dead." 

"Because  he  slept  upon  his  post,"  answered  Cromwell, 
readily.  '^  Beware  thou  of  carelessness,  and  thus  thy  feet  shall 
be  kept  from  stumbling. — You  four  soldiers,  remain  here  to 
support  the  corporal,  if  it  be  necessary;  and  you,  as  well  as 
the  corporal,  will  draw  into  the  vaulted  passage  the  minute  the 
trumpets  sound  a  retreat.  It  is  as  strong  as  a  casemate,  and 
you  may  lie  there  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  mine.  Thou, 
Zenibbabel  Robins,  I  know  wilt  be  their  lance-prisade."* 

Robins  bowed,  and  the  (General  departed  to  join  those  who 
were  without. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall,  the  petard  was  heard  to 
explode,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  succeeded;  for  the  soldiers 
rushed,  brandishing  their  swords  and  pistols,  in  at  the  postern 
of  the  turret,  whose  gate  had  been  successfully  forced.  A  thrill 
of  exultation,  but  not  unmingled  with  horror,  shot  across  the 
veins  of  the  ambitious  soldier. 

"  Now — ^now  1 "  he  cried ;  "  they  are  deaimg  with  him ! " 

His  expectations  were  deceived.  Pearson  and  the  others 
returned  disappointed,  and  reported  they  had  been  stopped  by  a 
strong  trap-door  of  grated  iron,  extended  over  the  narrow  stair ; 
and  they  could  see  there  was  an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind  some 
ten  feet  higher.  To  remove  it  by  force,  while  a  desperate  and 
well-armed  man  had  the  advantage  of  the  steps  above  them, 
mi|^t  cost  many  lives.  '*  Which,  lack-a^day,"  said  the  (General, 
"  it  is  our  duty  to  be  tender  of.  What  dost  thou  advise,  G^bert 
Pearson?" 

"  We  must  use  powder,  my  lord,"  answered  Pearson,  who 
saw  his  master  was  too  modest  to  reserve  to  himself  the  whde 
merit  of  the  proceeding — "  There  may  be  a  chamber  easily  and 
conveniently  formed  under  the  foot  of  the  stair.  We  have  a 
sausage,  by  good  luck,  to  form  the  train — and  so  " 

*  **  Lancd-prisade,"  or  **  lanoe-brisade,"  a  private  appointed  to  a  small 
oommand— a  sort  of  temporary  corporal 
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''Ahl"  said  Oromwell,  ''I  know  thou  canat  manage  such 
gear  well — But,  Gilbert,  I  go  to  visit  the  posts,  and  give  them 
orders  to  retire  to  a  safe  (Stance  when  the  retreat  is  sounded. 
You  will  allow  them  five  minutes  for  this  purpose.** 

"  Three  is  enough  for  any  knave  of  them  all,'*  said  Pearson. 
'*  They  will  be  lame  indeed,  that  require  more  on  such  a  service. 
— I  ask  but  one,  though  I  fire  the  train  myself." 

"  Take  heed,'*  said  Cromwell,  "  that  the  poor  soul  be  listened 
to,  if  he  asks  quarter.  It  may  be,  he  may  repent  him  of  his 
hard-heartedness,  and  call  for  mercy." 

"  And  mercy  he  shall  have," — answered  Pearson,  "  provided 
he  calls  loud  enough  to  make  me  hear  him ;  for  the  explosion  of 
that  damned  petard  has  made  me  as  deaf  as  the  devil's  dam." 

"  Hush,  Gilbert,  hush ! "  said  Oromwell ;  ^'  you  offend  in  your 
language." 

"  Zooks,  sir,  I  must  speak  either  in  your  way  or  in  my  own," 
said  Pearson,  '*  unless  I  am  to  be  dumb  as  well  as  deaf ! — ^Away 
with  you,  my  lord,  to  visit  the  posts ;  and  you  will  presently 
hear  me  make  some  noise  in  the  world." 

Oromwell  smiled  gently  at  his  aid-de-camp's  petulance,  patted 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  him  a  mad  fellow,  walked  a 
little  way,  then  turned  back  to  whisper,  "  What  thou  dost,  do 
quickly ;"  then  returned  again  towards  the  outer  circle  of  guards, 
turning  his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
the  corporal,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  duty,  still  kept 
guard  with  his  advanced  weapon  upon  the  terrific  chasm  between 
Rosamond's  Tower  and  the  corresponding  turret.  Seeing  him 
standing  on  his  post,  the  General  muttered  between  his  mus- 
taches, **  The  fellow  hath  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  bear ; 
and  yonder  is  a  post  where  one  shall  do  more  to  keep  back  than 
an  hundred  in  making  way."  He  cast  a  last  look  on  the  gigantic 
figure,  who  stood  in  that  airy  position,  like  some  €k)thic  statue, 
the  weapon  half  levelled  against  the  opposite  turret,  with  the 
butt  rested  against  his  right  foot,  his  steel  cap  and  burmshed 
corselet  glittering  in  the  rising  sun. 

Cromwell  then  passed  on  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  that 
such  sentinels  as  might  be  endangered  at  their  present  posts  by 
the  effect  of  the  mine,  should  withdraw  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  to  the  places  which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  Never, 
on  any  occasion  of  his  life,  did  he  display  more  cahnness  and 
presence  of  mind.    He  was  kind,  nay,  feicetious  with  the  soldiers, 
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who  adored  him ;  and  yet  he  resembled  a  volcano  befcne  the 
eruption  commences — sll  peaceful  and  quiet  without^  while  a 
hundred  contradictory  passions  were  raging  in  his  bosom. 

Corporal  Humgudgeon,  meanwhile,  remained  steady  upon  his 
post ;  yet,  though  as  determined  a  soldier  as  erer  fought  among 
the  redoubted  regiment  of  Ironsides,  and  possessed  of  no  small 
share  of  that  exalted  fimaticism  which  lent  so  keen  an  edge  to 
the  natural  courage  of  those  stem  religionists,  the  veteran  Mt 
his  present  situation  to  be  highly  unoomfortabla  Within  a 
pike's  length  of  him  arose  a  turret,  which  was  about  to  be  dis- 
persed in  massive  fragments  through  the  air ;  and  he  felt  sniall 
confidence  in  the  length  of  time  which  might  be  allowed  for  his 
escape  from  such  a  dangerous  vicinity.  The  duty  of  constant 
vigilance  upon  his  post  was  partly  divided  by  this  natural 
feeling,  which  induced  him  frx)m  time  to  time  to  bend  his  eyes 
on  the  miners  below,  instead  of  keeping  th^n  rivetted  on  the 
opposite  turret. 

At  length  the  interest  of  the  scene  arose  to  the  uttamost. 
After  entering  and  returning  from  the  turret,  and  coming  out 
again  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes 
Pearson  issued,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  for  the  last  time, 
canying  in  his  hand,  and  uncoiling,  as  he  went  along,  the 
sausage,  or  hnen  bag  (so  called  from  its  appearance),  which, 
strongly  sewed  together,  and  crammed  with  gunpowder,  was 
to  serve  as  a  train  betwixt  the  mine  to  be  sprung,  and  the 
point  occupied  by  the  engineer  who  was  to  give  fire.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  finally  a4justing  it,  when  the  attention  of  the 
corporal  on  the  tower  became  irresistibly  and  exclusively  rivetted 
upon  the  preparations  for  the  explosion.  But  while  he  watched  the 
aid-de-camp  drawing  his  pistol  to  give  fire,  and  the  trumpeter  hand- 
ling his  instrument,  as  waiting  the  order  to  sound  the  retreat,  fisite 
rushed  on  the  unhappy  sentinel  in  a  way  he  least  expected. 

Young,  active,  bol(^  and  completely  possessed  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  Albert  Lee,  who  had  been  from  the  loopholes  a  watchfrd 
observer  of  every  measure  which  had  been  taken  by  his  besiegers, 
had  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  for  sdtf-preservation. 
While  the  head  of  the  sentinel  on  the  opposite  platform  was 
turned  from  him,  and  bent  rather  downwards,  he  suddenly 
sprung  across  the  chaam,  though  the  space  on  which  he  lighted 
was  scarce  wide  enough  for  two  persons,  threw  the  surprised 
soldier  from  his  precarious  stand,  and  jumped  himself  down  into 
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the  chamber.  The  gigantic  trooper  went  sheer  down  twenty 
feet,  struck  against  a  projecting  battlement,  which  launched  the 
wretched  man  outwards,  and  then  fell  on  the  earth  with  such 
tremendous  force,  that  the  head,  which  first  touched  the  ground, 
dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six  inches  in  depth,  and  was  crushed 
like  an  oggshelL  Scarce  knowing  what  had  happened,  yet 
startled  and  confounded  at  the  descent  of  this  heavy  body, 
which  fell  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  Pearson  snapped  bis 
pistol  at  the  train,  no  previous  warning  given;  the  powder 
caught,  and  the  mine  exploded.  Had  it  been  strongly  charged 
with  powder,  many  of  those  without  might  have  suffered ;  but 
the  explosion  was  only  powerful  enough  to  blow  out  in  a  lateral 
direction  a  part  of  the  wall  just  above  the  foundation,  sufficient, 
however,  to  destroy  the  equipoise  of  the  building.  Then  amid 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  began  gradually  to  encircle  the  turret 
like  a  shroud,  arising  slowly  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  it  was 
seen  to  stagger  and  shake  by  all  who  had  courage  to  look  steadily 
at  a  sight  so  dreadfiiL  Slowly,  at  first,  the  building  inclined 
outwards,  then  rushed  precipitately  to  its  base,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  in  huge  fragments,  the  strength  of  its  resistance  showing 
the  excellence  of  the  mason  work.  The  engineer,  so  soon  as  he 
had  fired  the  train,  fled  in  such  alarm,  that  he  well-nigh  ran 
against  his  General,  who  was  advancing  towards  him,  while  a 
huge  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  flying  farther  than 
the  rest,  lighted  within  a  yard  of  them. 

"  Thou  hast  been  over  hasty,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  with 
the  greatest  composure  possible — "  hath  no  one  fallen  in  that 
same  tower  of  Siloe  1 " 

"  Some  one  fell,"  said  Pearson,  still  in  great  agitation,  ^*  and 
yonder  lies  his  body  half-buried  in  the  rubbish." 

With  a  quick  and  resolute  step  Cromwell  approached  the  spot, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Pearson,  thou  hast  ruined  me — the  young  Man 
hath  escaped. — This  is  our  own  sentinel — plague  on  the  idiot ! 
Let  him  rot  beneath  the  ruins  which  crushed  him  ! " 

A  ciy  now  resounded  from  the  platform  of  Rosamond's  Tower, 
which  appeared  yet  taller  than  formerly,  deprived  of  the  neigh- 
bouring turret,  which  emulated  though  it  did  not  attain  to  its 
height, — "  A  prisoner,  noble  General — a  prisoner — the  fox  whom 
we  have  chased  all  ni^t  is  now  in  the  snare — the  Lord  hath 
delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  his  servants." 

^*  Look  you  keep  him  in  safe  custody,"  exclaimed  Cr^well, 
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"  and  bring  him  presently  down  to  the  apartment  ^^om  whioh 
the  secret  passages  have  their  principal  entrance." 

"  Your  Excellency  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  proceedings  of  Albert  Lee,  to  which  these  exclamations 
related,  had  been  unfortunate.  He  had  dashed  from  the  {dat- 
form,  as  we  have  related,  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  soldier 
opposed  to  hkn,  and  had  instantly  jumped  down  into  Rochecliffe's 
chamber.  But  the  soldiers  stationed  there  threw  themselyeB 
upon  him,  and  after  a  struggle,  which  was  hopelessly  maintained 
against  such  advantage  of  numbers,  had  thrown  the  young  cava- 
lier to  the  ground,  two  of  them,  drawn  down  by  hk  strenuous 
exerticms,  falling  across  him.  At  the  same  moment  a  sharp  and 
severe  report  was  heard,  which,  like  a  dap  of  thunder  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  shook  all  around  them,  till  the  strong  and  solid 
tower  tottered  like  the  masts  of  a  stately  vessel  when  about  to 
part  by  the  board.  In  a  few  seconds,  this  was  followed  by  Tan- 
other  sullen  sound,  at  first  low,  and  deep,  but  augmenting  like 
the  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  it  descends,  reeling,  bellowing,  and  rush- 
ing, as  if  to  astound  both  heaven  and  earth.  So  awfbl,  indeed, 
was  the  sound  of  the  neighbour  tower  aa  it  fell,  that  both  the 
captive,  and  those  who  struggled  with  him,  continued  for  a 
minute  or  two  passive  in  each  other's  grasp. 

Albert  was  the  first  who  recovered  consciousness  and  activity. 
He  shook  off  those  who  lay  above  him,  and  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  gain  his  feet,  in  which  he  partly  succeeded.  But  as  he 
had  to  deal  with  men  accustomed  to  eveiy  species  of  danger, 
and  whose  enei^gies  were  recovered  nearly  as  soon  as  his  own, 
he  was  completely  secured,  and  his  arms  held  down.  Loyal 
and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  resolved  to  sustain  to  the  last  the 
character  which  he  had  assumed,  he  exclaimed,  aa  his  struggles 
were  finally  overpowered,  "  Rebel  villains  1  would  you  slay  your 
king?" 

"  Ha,  heard  you  that  1 "  cried  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the  lanoe- 
prisade  who  commanded  the  party.  *'  Shall  I  not  strike  this  son 
of  a  wicked  father  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as  the  tyrant  of  Moab 
was  smitten  by  Ehud  with  a  dagger  of  a  cubit's  length  1 " 

But  Robins  answered,  "  Be  it  far  from  us,  MerdM  Strickal- 
throw,  to  slay  in  cold  blood  the  captive  of  our  bow  and  of  our 
spear.     Methinks,  since  the  storm  of  Tredagh*  we  have  shed 

*  Tredagb,  or  Drogheda,  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  by  storm,  and 
tbe  governor  and  tbe  wbole  gairiaon  put  to  tbe  swoid. 
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enough  of  blood — therefore,  on  your  livee  do  him  no  evil ;  bnt 
take  from  ^im  his  arms,  and  let  ns  bring  him  before  the  chosen 
Instrument,  even  our  General,  that  he  may  do  with  him  what 
is  meet  in  his  eyes." 

By  this  time  the  soldier,  whose  exultation  had  made  him  the 
first  to  communicate  the  intelligence  from  the  battlements  to 
Cromwell,  returned,  and  brought  commands  corresponding  to  the 
orders  of  their  temporary  officer,  and  Albert  Lee,  disarmed  and 
bound,  was  conducted  as  a  captive  into  the  apiuiiment  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  victories  of  his  ancestor,  and  placed  in 
the  presence  of  General  CromwelL 

Running  over  in  his  mind  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  departure  of  Charles  till  the  siege,  if  it  may  be  termed  so, 
had  terminated  in  his  own  capture,  Albert  had  every  reason  to 
hope  that  his  Royal  Master  must  have  had  time  to  accomplish 
his  escape.  Tet  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last  a  deceit 
which  might  for  a  time  insure  the  King's  safety.  The  difierence 
betwixt  them  could  not,  he  thought,  be  instantly  discovered,  be- 
grimed as  he  was  with  dust  and  smoke,  and  with  blood  issuing 
from  some  scratches  received  in  the  scuffle. 

In  this  evil  plight,  but  bearing  himself  with  such  dignity  as 
was  adapted  to  the  princely  character,  Albert  was  ushered  into 
the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  where,  in  his  father's  own  chair, 
reclined  the  triumphant  enemy  of  the  cause  to  which  the  house 
of  Lee  had  been  heieditarfly  fdthfoL 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

A  barren  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear, 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thoa  wert  a  king  1 

Henbt  IV.  PaH  L 

Oltveb  Cromwell  arose  from  his  seat  as  the  two  veteran  soldiers, 
2ierubbabel  Robins  and  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  introduced  into 
the  apartment  the  prisoner,  whom  they  held  by  the  arms,  and 
fixed  his  stem  haeel  eye  on  Albert  long  before  he  could  give  vent 
to  the  ideas  which  were  swelling  in  his  bosom.  Exultation  was 
the  most  predominant. 

"  Art  not  thou,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  Egyptian  which, 

VOL.  XXI.  2  G 
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before  these  days,  madest  an  uinroar,  and  leddest  oat  into  the 
wilderness  many  thousand  men,  who  were  mnrderers! — Ha, 
youth,  I  have  hunted  thee  from  Stirling  to  WOTcestw ,  from 
Worcester  to  Woodstock,  and  we  have  met  at  last  1 " 

*'  I  would,"  replied  ^bert,  speaking  in  the  character  which 
he  had  assumed,  "  that  we  had  met  where  I  could  have  shown 
thee  the  difference  betwixt  a  rightful  King  and  an  amlntious 
Usurper  I " 

"  Go  to,  young  man,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  say  rather  the  differ- 
ence between  a  judge  raised  up  for  the  redemption  of  England, 
and  the  son  of  those  Kings  whom  the  Lord  in  his  anger  per- 
mitted to  reign  over  her.  But  we  will  not  waste  useless  words. 
God  knows  Uiat  it  is  not  of  our  will  that  we  are  called  to  such 
high  matters,  being  as  humble  in  our  thoughts  as  we  are  of 
ourselyes ;  and  in  our  unassisted  nature  frail  and  foolish ;  and 
unable  to  render  a  reason  but  for  the  better  spirit  within  us, 
which  is  not  of  us. — Thou  art  weaiy,  young  man,  and  thy 
nature  requires  rest  and  refection,  being  doubtless  dealt  with 
delicately,  as  one  who  hath  fed  on  the  fot,  and  drunk  of  the 
sweet,  and  who  hath  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linoi." 

Here  the  General  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  abruptly 
exclaimed — "But  is  this — ^Ay!  whom  have  we  heref  These 
are  not  the  locks  of  the  swarthy  lad  Oharlee  Stewart  1 — ^A 
cheat  1  a  cheat ! " 

Albert  hastily  cast  his  eyes  on  a  mirror  which  stood  in  the 
room,  and  perceived  that  a  dark  peruke,  found  among  Dr. 
Bocheoliffe's  miscellaneous  wardrobe,  had  been  disordered  in 
the  scuffle  with  the  soldiery,  and  that  his  own  light-brown  hair 
was  escaping  from  beneath  it. 

"  Who  is  this  ? "  said  Cromwell,  stamping  with  fuiy — "  Pluck 
the  disguise  from  him." 

The  soldiers  did  so;  and  bringing  him  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  light,  the  deception  could  not  be  maintained  for  a 
moment  longer  with  any  possibility  of  success.  Cromwell  came 
up  to  him  with  his  teeth  set,  and  grinding  against  each  other 
as  he  spoke,  his  hands  clenched,  and  trembling  with  emotion, 
and  speaking  with  a  voice  low-pitched,  bitterly  and  deeply 
emphatic,  such  as  might  have  preceded  a  stab  with  his  dagger. 

"  Thy  name,  young  man  1 " 

He  was  answered  calmly  and  firmly,  while  the  countenance 
of  the  speaker  wore  a  cast  of  triumph,  and  even  contempt 
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"  Albert  Lee  of  Ditchley,  a  fidthfxd  subject  of  King  Oharles." 

"I  mig^t  have  guessed  it,"  said  OromwelL — "Ay,  and  to 
King  Ohiffles  shalt  thou  go  as  soon  as  it  is  noon  on  the  dial — 
Pearson,"  he  continued,  "  let  him  be  carried  to  the  others ;  and 
let  them  be  executed  at  twelve  exactly." 

"All,  sir)"  said  Pearson,  surprised,  for  Oromwell,  though 
he  at  times  made  formidable  examples,  was,  in  general,  by  no 
means  sanguinary. 

"ilW" — repeated  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eye  on  young  Lee. 
"Tes,  young  sir,  your  conduct  has  devoted  to  death  thy  father, 
thy  kinsman,  and  the  stranger  that  was  in  thine  household. 
Such  wreck  hast  thou  brought  on  thy  father's  house." 

"My  &ther,  too — my  aged  father!"  said  Albert,  looking 
upward,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  his  hands  in  the  same 
direction,  which  was  prevented  by  his  bonds.  "The  Lord's 
will  be  done ! " 

"All  this  havoc  can  be  saved,  if,"  said  the  General,  "thou 
wilt  answer  one  question — ^Where  is  the  young  Charles  Stewart, 
who  was  called  King  of  Scotland)" 

"  Under  Heaven's  protection,  and  safe  from  thy  power,"  was 
the  firm  and  unhesitating  answer  of  the  young  royahst 

"  Away  with  him  to  prison ! "  said  CromweU ;  "  and  from 
thence  to  execution  with  the  rest  of  them,  as  malignants  taken 
in  the  fact.     Let  a  court-martial  sit  on  them  presently." 

"One  word,"  said  young  Lee,  as  they  led  him  from  the 
room, 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  agitation  of  renewed 
hope — "  let  him  be  heard." 

"You  bve  texts  of  Scripture,"  said  Albert — "Let  this  be 
the  subject  of  your  next  homily — *  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew 
his  master  V  " 

"Away  with  him,"  said  the  General;  "let  him  die  the 
death  ! — I  have  said  it" 

Ab  Cromwell  spoke  these  words,  his  aid-de-<»mp  observed 
that  he  became  unwontedly  pale. 

"  Your  Excdlenoy  is  overtoiled  in  the  public  service,"  said 
Pearson :  "a  course  of  the  stag  in  the  evening  wiU  refresh  you. 
The  old  knight  hath  a  noble  hound  here,  if  we  can  but  get 
him  to  hunt  without  his  master,  which  may  be  hard,  as  he  iii 
feithfuland" 

"  Hang  him  up,"  said  Cromwell 
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"What — whom — hang  the  noble  dogi  Your  EzceUeacy 
was  wont  to  love  a  good  hound) ** 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Oromwell ;  "  let  him  be  killed.  Is  it 
not  written,  that  they  slew  in  the  valley  of  Achor,  not  only 
the  accursed  Achan,  with  his  bodb  and  his  daughters,  but  also 
his  oxen  and  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  every  live  thing  bdong- 
ing  unto  him  1  And  even  thus  shall  we  do  to  the  malignant 
family  of  Lee,  who  have  aided  Sisera  in  his  flight,  when  Israel 
might  have  been  delivered  of  his  trouble  for  ever.  But  send 
out  couriers  and  patrols — Follow,  pursue,  watch  in  every  direc- 
tion— ^Let  my  horse  be  ready  at  the  door  in  five  minutes,  or 
bring  me  the  first  thou  canst  find." 

It  seemed  to  Pearson  that  this  was  something  wildly  spoken, 
and  that  the  cold  perspiration  was  standing  upon  the  Geaieral's 
brow  as  he  said  it.  He  therefore  again  pressed  the  necessity 
of  repose,  and  it  would  appear  that  nature  seconded  strongly 
the  representation.  Oromwell  arose,  and  made  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  door  of  the  apartment;  but  stopped,  staggered, 
and,  after  a  pause,  sat  down  in  a  chair.  "Truly,  friend 
Pearson,"  he  said,  "  this  weaiy  carcass  of  ours  is  an  impediment 
to  us,  even  in  our  most  necessary  business,  and  I  am  fitter  to 
sleep  than  to  watch,  which  is  not  my  wcmt  Place  guards, 
therefore,  till  we  repose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two.  Send 
out  in  every  direction,  and  spare  not  for  horses'  flesh.  Wake 
me  if  the  court-martial  should  require  instruction,  and  forget 
not  to  see  the  sentence  punctually  executed  on  the  Lees,  and 
those  who  were  arrested  with  them." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  thus,  he  arose  and  half-opened  a  bed- 
room door,  when  Pearson  again  craved  pardon  for  asking  if  he 
had  rightly  nnderstood  his  Excellency,  that  all  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  executed. 

"Have  I  not  said  itf"  answered  Cromwell,  displeasedly. 
"  Is  it  because  thou  art  a  man  of  blood,  and  hast  ever  been, 
that  thou  dost  affect  these  scruples,  to  show  thyself  tender- 
hearted at  my  expense  f  I  tell  thee,  that  if  there  lack  one  in 
the  full  tale  of  execution,  thine  own  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  groom 
of  his  chamber,  who  attended  upon  Pearson's  summons. 

When  his  Qeneral  had  retired,  Pearson  remained  in  great 
perplexity  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  that  from  no  scruples  of 
conscience,  but  from  uncertainty  whether  he  might  not  err  either 
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in  poetponhig,  or  in  too  hastily  and  too  literally  executing,  the 
instructions  he  had  recdved. 

In  the  meantime,  Strickalthrow  and  Robins  had  returned, 
aiter  lodging  Albert  in  prison,  to  the  room  where  Pearson  was 
stall  musing  on  his  G^ieral*s  commands.  Both  these  men  were 
a^jutators  in  their  army,  and  old  soldiers,  whom  Oromwell  was 
accustomed  to  treat  with  great  familiarity ;  so  that  Robins  had 
no  hesitation  to  ask  Captain  Pearson,  "  Whether  he  meant  to 
execute  the  commands  of  the  General,  even  to  the  letter  1  ** 

Pearson  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt,  but  added, 
*'  There  was  no  choice  left." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  old 'man,  '<  that  if  thou  dost  this  folly, 
thou  wilt  cause  Israel  to  sin,  and  that  the  (General  will  not  be 
pleased  with  your  service.  Thou  knowest,  and  none  better  than 
thou,  that  Oliver,  although  he  be  like  unto  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  in  faith,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  yet  there  are  times 
when  the  evil  spirit  oometh  upon  him  as  it  did  upon  Saul,  and 
he  uttereth  commands  which  he  will  not  thank  any  one  for 
executing." 

Pearson  was  too  good  a  politician  to  assent  directly  to  a  pro- 
position which  he  could  not  deny — ^he  only  shook  his  head  once 
more,  and  said  that  it  was  eai^  for  those  to  talk  who  were 
not  responsible,  but  the  soldier's  duty  was  to  obey  bis  orders, 
and  not  to  judge  of  them. 

*^  Yeiy  righteous  truth,"  said  MerdM  Strickalthrow,  a  grim 
old  Scotchman ;  "  1  marvel  where  our  brother  Zerubbabel  caught 
up  this  softness  of  heart  1" 

"Why,  I  do  but  wish,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "that  four  or  five 
human  creatures  may  draw  the  breath  of  God's  air  for  a  few 
hours  more;  there  can  be  small  harm  done  by  delaying  the 
execution, — and  the  Ctoeral  will  have  some  time  for  reflection." 

"  Ay,"  said  Captain  Pearson,  "  but  I  in  my  service  must  be 
more  pointedly  obsequious,  than  thou  in  thy  plainness  art  bound 
to  be,  friend  Zerubbabel" 

"  Then  shall  the  coarse  frieze  cassock  of  the  private  soldier 
help  the  golden  gaberdine  of  the  captain  to  bear  out  the  blast," 
said  Zerubbabel  ''  Ay,  indeed,  I  can  show  you  warrant  why  we 
be  aidfld  to  each  other  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  and  long^ 
suffering,  seeing  the  best  of  us  are  poor  sinful  creatures,  who 
might  suffer,  being  called  to  a  brief  accounting." 

"Of  a  verity  you  surprise  me,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said 
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Strickalthrow ;  "  that  thou,  being  an  old  andezperienoedsoldiery 
whose  head  hath  grown  grey  in  battle,  shouldst  give  such  advice 
to  a  young  officer.  Is  not  the  General's  commission  to  take 
away  the  wicked  from  the  land,  and  to  root  out  the  Amalekite^ 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Peiizzite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
Girgashite,  and  the  Amorite )  and  are  not  these  men  justly  to 
be  compared  to  the  five  kings,  who  took  shelter  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedah,  who  were  deliyered  into  the  hands  of  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  1  and  he  caused  his  captains  and  his  soldiers  to  come 
near  and  tread  on  their  necks — and  then  he  smote  them,  and  he 
slew  them,  and  then  he  hanged  them  on  fire  trees,  even  till 
evening — ^And  thou,  Gilbert  Pearson  by  name,  be  not  withheld 
from  the  duty  which  is  appointed  to  tiiee,  but  do  even  as  has 
been  commanded  by  him  who  is  raised  up  to  judge  and  to  deliver 
Israel;  for  it  ib  written,  'cursed  is  he  who  holdeth  back  his 
sword  from  the  slaughter.'  " 

Thus  wrangled  the  two  military  thedogians,  while  Pearson, 
much  more  solicitous  to  anticipate  the  wishes^  of  Oliver  than  to 
know  the  will  of  Heaven,  listened  to  them  with  great  indedaum 
and  perplexity. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIXTa 

But  let  ua  now,  like  soldiers  on  the  watch* 
Put  the  soul's  armour  on,  alike  prepared 
For  all  a  soldier's  warfare  brings. 

Joanna  Bailub. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Rochecliffe  and  Joceline 
were  made  prisoners,  the  party  which  escorted  them  had  two 
other  captives  in  their  train.  Colonel  Everard,  namely,  and  the 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  When  Cromwell  had  obtained 
entrance  into  Woodstock,  and  commenced  his  search  after  the 
fugitive  Prince,  the  prison^s  were  placed  in  what  had  been  an 
old  guard-room,  and  which  wa3  by  its  strength  well  calculated 
to  serve  for  a  prison,  and  a  guard  was  placed  over  them  by 
Peurson.  No  light  was  allowed,  save  that  of  a  gHmmering  fire 
of  charcoal.  The  prisoners  remained  s^niated  from  each  other. 
Colonel  Everard  conversiDg  with  Neberaiah  Holdenough,  at  a 
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distance  from  Dr.  Boohecliffe,  Sir  Heniy  Lee,  and  Jooeline. 
The  party  was  soon  after  augmented  by  Wildrake,  who  was 
brought  down  to  the  Lodge,  and  thrust  in  with  so  little  cere- 
mony, that,  his  arms  being  bound,  he  had  veiy  nearly  fiedlen  on 
his  nose  in  the  middle  of  the  prison. 

**  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  looking  back  to  the 
door,  which  they  who  had  pushed  him  in  were  securing — 
"  Point  de  c^htumie — no  apology  for  tumbling,  so  we  light  in 
good  company. — Save  ye,  save  ye,  gentlemen  all — What,  d  la 
mort,  and  nothing  stirring  to  keep  the  spirits  up,  and  make  a 
night  on't  1 — the  last  we  shall  have,  I  take  it ;  for  a  make  *  to 
a  million,  but  we  trine  to  the  nubbing  cheat  t  to-morrow. — 
Patron,  noble  patron,  how  goes  it)  This  was  but  a  scurvy 
trick  of  Noll  so  far  as  you  were  concerned :  as  for  me,  why  I 
might  have  deserved  something  of  the  kind  at  his  hand." 

"  Prithee,  Wildrake,  sit  down,"  said  Everard ;  "  tiiou  art 
drunk— disturb  us  not." 

"  Drunk  1  I  drunk  > "  cried  Wildrake,  "  I  have  been  splicing 
the  main-brace,  as  Jack  says  at  Wapping — have  been  tasting 
Noll's  brandy  in  a  bumper  to  the  Ehig's  health,  and  another 

to  his  Excellency's  coupon,  and  another  to  the  d n  of 

Parliament — and  it  may  be  one  or  two  more,  but  all  to  devilish 
good  toasts.     £ut  I'm  not  drunk." 

"  Prithee,  friend,  be  not  profane."  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough. 

''What,  my  little  Presbyterian  Parson,  my  slender  Mass- 
John  1  thou  shalt  say  amen  to  this  world  instantly" — said 
Wildrake ;  "  I  have  had  a  weary  time  in't  for  one. — Ha,  noble 
Sir  Henry,  I  kiss  your  hand — ^I  tell  thee,  knight,  the  point  of 
my  Toledo  was  near  Cromwell's  heart  last  night,  as  ever  a  button 
on  the  breast  of  his  doublet.  Rat  him,  he  wears  secret  armour 
— He  a  soldier !  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cursed  steel  shirt,  I  would 
have  spitted  him  like  a  lark. — Ha,  Doctor  Rochecliffe ! — thou 
knowest  I  can  wield  my  weapon." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  you  know  I  can  use  mine." 

"  I  prithee  be  quiet.  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Nay,  good  knight,"  answered  Wildrake, ''  be  somewhat  more 
cordial  with  a  comrade  in  distress.  This  is  a  different  scene 
from  the  Brentford  storming-party.  The  jade  Fortune  has  been 
a  very  stepmother  to  me.  I  will  sing  you  a  scmg  I  made  on  my 
own  ill-luck." 

*  k  htAtpeaay,  f  Hang  on  the  gallows. 
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**  At  tluB  moment,  Captain  Wildrake,  ve  are  not  in  a  fitting 
mood  for  singing/'  said  Sir  Henry,  civilly  and  gravely. 

"  Nay,  it  will  aid  your  devotions — Egad,  it  soiuidB  like  a 
penitential  psalm. 

'  When  1  was  a  young  lad, 
My  fortune  was  bad. 
If  ere  I  do  well  'tis  a  wonder. 
I  spent  all  my  means 
Amid  sharpers  and  queans  ; 
Then  I  got  a  commission  to  plunder. 

I  have  stockings  'tis  true, 
But  the  devil  a  shoe, 
I  am  forced  to  wear  boots  in  all  weather, 
Be  d— d  the  boot  sole. 
Curse  on  the  spur-roll, 
Confounded  be  the  upper>leather.' "  * 

The  door  opened  as  Wildrake  finished  this  stanza  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  in  rushed  a  sentinel,  who,  greeting  him  by  the 
title  of  a  "  blasphemous  bellowing  bull  of  Bashan,"  bestowed  a 
severe  blow,  with  his  ramrod,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  songster, 
whose  bonds  permitted  him  no  means  of  returning  the  compli- 
ment. 

''  Tour  humble  servant  again,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  shrugging 
his  shoulders, — "  sorry  I  have  no  means  of  showing  my  grati- 
tude. I  am  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  like  Captain  Bobadil 
— Ha,  knight,  did  you  hear  my  bones  clatter?  that  blow  came 
twangingly  off — ^the  fellow  might  inflict  the  bastinado,  were  it 
in  presence  of  the  Grand  Seignior — he  has  no  taste  for  music, 
knight— ^is  no  way  moved  by  the  'concord  of  sweet  sounds.* 
I  will  warrant  him  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil — Eh  t 
— all  down  in  the  mouth — ^well — I'U  go  to  sleep  to-night  on  a 
bench,  as  Fve  done  many  a  night,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  be 
hanged  decently  in  the  morning,  which  never  happened  to  me 
before  in  all  my  life — 

'  When  I  was  a  young  lad. 
My  fortune  was  bad' 

Pshaw !  This  is  not  the  tune  it  goes  to."  Here  he  fell  &8t 
asleep,  and  sooner  or  later  aU  his  companions  in  misfortune 
followed  his  example. 

The  benches  intended  for  the  repose  of  the  soldien  of  the 

*  Buoh  a  song,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  be  found  in  Btmssy^  Tea-Tablv 
MlsoeUany,  among  the  wild  slips  of  minstrelsy  whioh  «ra  there  ooUected. 
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guard,  afforded  the  prisoners  oonyenienoe  enough  to  lie  down^ 
though  their  slumbers,  it  may  be  beUeved,  were  neither  sound 
nor  undisturbed.  But  when  daylight  was  but  a  little  while 
broken,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which  took  place,  and  the 
subsequent  ML  of  the  turret  to  which  the  mine  was  applied, 
would  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers,  or  Morpheus  himsel£ 
The  smoke,  penetrating  through  the  windows,  left  them  at  no 
loss  for  the  cause  of  the  din. 

**  There  went  my  gunpowder,"  said  Rochediffe,  **  which  has, 
I  trust,  blown  up  as  many  rebel  villains  as  it  might  have  been 
the  means  of  destroying  otherwise  in  a  flur  field.  It  must  have 
caught  fire  by  chance.'' 

"  By  chance  ? — ^No,"  said  Sir  Henry ; "  depend  on  it,  my  bold 
Albert  has  fired  the  train,  and  that  in  yonder  blast  Cromwell 
was  flying  towards  the  heaven  whose  battlements  he  will  never 
reach — M,  my  brave  boy !  and  perhaps  thou  art  thyself  sacrificed, 
like  a  youthful  Samson  among  the  rebellious  Philktines. — But  I 
will  not  be  long  behind  thee,  Albert." 

Everard  hastened  to  the  door,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the 
guard,  to  whom  lus  name  and  rank  might  be  known,  some 
explanation  of  the  noise,  which  seemed  to  announce  some  dread- 
ful catastrophe. 

But  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been  broken  by 
the  trumpet  which  gave  sigmd  for  the  explosion,  appeared  in  the 
very  acme  of  horror — "  It  is  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel  1 "  he 
cried, — "  it  is  the  crushing  of  this  world  of  elements — ^it  is  the 
summons  to  the  Judgment-seat !  The  dead  are  obeying  the  call 
— ^they  are  with  us — they  are  amongst  us — ^they  arise  in  their 
bodily  firames — they  come  to  summon  us ! " 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  Dr.  Rochediffe, 
who  stood  directly  opposite  to  him.  In  rising  hastily,  the  cap 
which  he  commoidy  wore,  according  to  a  custom  ^en  usual 
both  among  dergymen  and  gownmen  of  a  dvil  profession,  had 
escaped  from  his  head,  and  carried  with  it  the  large  silk  patch 
which  he  probably  wore  for  the  purpose  of  disguise ;  for  the 
ohe^  which  waa  disdosed  waa  unscarred,  and  the  ^e  as  good 
as  that  which  was  usually  uncovered. 

Colonel  Everard,  returning  from  the  door,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  make  Master  Holdenou^  comprehend  what  he  learned  from 
the  guard  without,  that  the  explosion  had  involved  only  the  death 
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of  one  of  Cromwell's  sddiers.  The  Presbyterian  divine  continaed 
to  stare  wildly  at  him  of  the  Episcopal  persnasion. 

But  Dr.  Rochediffe  heard  and  miderstood  the  news  bioiigfat 
hj  Colonel  Everard,  and,  relieyed  from  the  instant  anzi^ 
which  had  kept  him  stationary,  he  advanced  towards  the  retiiiiig 
Calvinist,  extending  his  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

''Avoid  thee — ^Avoid  thee  I"  said  Holdenou^  "the  living 
'  may  not  join  hands  with  the  dead." 

"  But  I,"  said  Rochediffe,  ''  am  as  mndi  alive  as  yon  are." 

''  Thou  alive ! — thou  I  Joseph  Albany,  whom  my  own  eyea 
saw  precipitated  from  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrow  Castle  I " 

**  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  but  you  did  not  see  me  swim 
ashore  on  a  marsh  covered  with  sedges-— ^ii^e  ad  mdiea — after  a 
manner  which  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time." 

Holdenough  touched  his  hand  with  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
**  Thou  art  indeed  warm  and  alive,"  he  said,  "  and  yet,  after  so 
many  blows,  and  a  flail  so  trem^idous — ^thou  canst  not  be  vty 
Joseph  Albany." 

''  I  am  Joseph  Albany  Rochediffe,"  said  the  Doctor,  '*  become 
so  in  virtue  of  my  mother's  little  estate,  which  fines  and  confisca- 
tions have  made  an  end  of." 

''And  is  it  so  indeed)"  said  Holdenough,  "and  have  I  r» 
covered  mine  old  chum  t " 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Rocheclifife,  "  by  the  same  token  I  appeared 
to  you  in  the  Mirror  Chionber — Thou  wert  so  bold,  Nehemiah, 
that  our  whole  scheme  would  have  been  shipwrecked,  had  I  not 
appeared  to  thee  in  the  shape  of  a  departed  Mend.  Tet^  believe 
me,  it  went  agunst  my  heart  to  do  it." 

"  Ah,  fie  on  thee,  fie  on  thee  1 "  said  Holdenough,  tiirowing 
himself  into  his  arms,  and  clasping  him  to  his  bosom,  "thou 
wert  ever  a  naughty  wag.  How  couldst  thou  play  me  such  a 
trick  1 — Ah,  Albany,  dost  thou  remember  Dr.  Pm^foy  and  Caius 
College?" 

"  Marry  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  thrustmg  his  ann  throogfa 
the  Presbyterian  divine's,  and  guiding  him  to  a  seat  apart  frnn 
the  other  prisoners,  who  witnessed  this  scene  with  mudi  suipriae. 
"  Remember  Caius  CoUege ) "  said  Rochediffe,  "  ay,  and  the  good 
ale  we  drank,  and  our  parties  to  mother  Huffcap's." 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,"  said  Holdenough,  sndling  kindly  at  the 
same  time,  and  still  holding  his  recovered  fHend's  ann  endosed 
and  hand-locked  in  his. 
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**  Bat  the  breakiDg  the  Principal's  arohard,  ao  deanly  cUme," 
Bald  the  Doctor ;  **  it  was  the  first  plot  I  ever  framed,  and  much 
work  I  had  to  prevail  on  thee  to  go  into  it/' 

"  Oh,  name  not  that  iniqaity/'  said  Nehemiah,  "  sinoe  I  may 
well  say,  as  the  pious  Master  Baxter,  that  these  boyish  offences 
have  had  theii  punishment  in  later  yeais,  inasmuch  as  that 
inordinate  appetite  for  fruit  hath  produced  stomachic  affections 
under  which  I  yet  labour." 

''True,  true,  dear  Nehemiah,"  said  Bochediffe,  ''but  care 
not  for  them — a  dram  of  brandy  will  correct  it  aU.  Mr.  Baxter 
was," — he  was  about  to  say  "  an  ass,"  but  checked  himself,  and 
only  filled  up  the  sentence  with  "  a  good  man,  I  dare  say,  but 
over  scrupulous." 

So  they  sat  down  together  the  best  of  friends,  and  for  half- 
an-hour  talked  with  mutual  delight  over  old  college  stories.  By 
degrees  they  got  on  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  though  then 
they  unclasped  their  hands,  and  there  occmrred  between  them 
sudi  expressions  as,  "Nay,  my  dear  brother,"  and,  "there  I 
must  needs  differ,"  and,  "  on  thk  point  I  crave  leave  to  think ; " 
yet  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  Independents  and  other  seotarists 
being  started,  they  followed  like  brethren  in  full  hollo,  and  it 
was  hard  to  guess  which  was  most  forward.  XJnh^pily,  in  the 
course  of  this  amicable  intercourse,  something  was  mentioned 
about  the  bishopric  of  Titus,  which  at  once  involved  them  in 
the  doctrinal  question  of  Church  government.  Then,  alas !  the 
floodgates  were  opened,  and  they  showered  on  each  other  Qreek 
and  Hebrew  texts,  while  their  eyes  kindled,  their  cheeks  glowed, 
their  hands  became  clenched,  and  they  looked  more  like  fierce 
polemics  about  to  rend  each  other's  eyes  out,  than  Christian 
divines. 

Roger  Wildrake,  by  making  himself  an  auditor  of  the  debate, 
contrived  to  augment  its  viol^ice.  He  took,  of  course,  a  most 
decided  part  in  a  question,  the  merits  of  which  were  totally 
unknown  to  him.  Somewhat  overawed  by  Holdenough's  ready 
oratory  and  learning,  the  cavalier  watched  with  a  face  of  anxiety 
the  countenance  of  Dr.  Bochediffe ;  but  when  he  saw  the  proud 
^e  and  steady  bearing  of  the  Episcopal  champion,  and  heard 
him  answer  Greek  with  Greek,  and  Hebrew  with  Hebrew, 
Wildrake  backed  his  arguments  as  he  dosed  them,  with  a  stout 
tap  upon  the  bendi,  and  an  exulting  laugh  in  the  face  of  the 
antagonist.     It  was  with  some  difi)culty  that  Sir  Henry  and 
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Colonel  Everard,  having  at  length  and  reluctantly  interfered, 
prevailed  on  the  two  alienated  Mends  to  a4joum  tiieir  dispute, 
removing  at  the  same  time  to  a  distance,  and  regarding  each 
other  with  looks  in  which  old  Mendshq)  i^peaied  to  have  totallj 
given  way  to  mutual  animosity. 

But  while  they  sat  lowering  on  each  other,  and  longing  to 
renew  a  contest  m  which  each  claimed  the  victory,  Peanon 
entered  the  prison,  and  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice  desired  the 
persons  whom  it  contained  to  prepare  for  instant  death. 

Sir  Heniy  Lee  received  the  doom  with  the  stem  composore 
which  he  had  hitherto  displayed.  Colonel  Everard  attenqited 
the  interposition  of  a  strong  and  resentful  appeal  to  the  Padia- 
ment,  against  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  and  the  QeneraL 
But  Peanon  declined  to  receive  or  transmit  any  such  remon- 
strance, and  with  a  dejected  look  and  mien  of  melandioly 
presage,  renewed  his  exhortation  to  them  to  prepare  for  the  hour 
of  noon,  and  withdrew  from  the  prison. 

The  operation  of  this  intelligence  on  the  two  clerical  disputants 
was  more  remarkable.  They  gazed  for  a  moment  on  eadi  other 
with  eyes  in  which  repentant  kindness  and  a  feeling  of  generous 
shame  quenched  every  lingering  feeling  of  resentment,  and  joining 
in  the  mutual  exclamation — "  My  brother — ^my  brother,  I  have 
sinned,  I  have  sinned  in  offending  thee  1 "  they  rushed  into  eadi 
other's  arms,  shed  tears  as  they  demanded  each  other's  forgive- 
ness, and,  like  two  warriors,  who  sacrifice  a  personal  quarrel  to 
discharge  their  duty  against  the  common  enemy,  they  recalled 
nobler  ideas  of  their  sacred  character,  and  assuming  the  part 
which  best  became  them  on  an  occasion  so  melancholy,  began  to 
exhort  those  around  them  to  meet  the  doom  that  had  been 
announced,  with  the  firmness  and  dignity  which  Christianity 
alcme  can  give. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Most  gradous  prince,  good  OEumyng  cried, 

Leaye  yeiigeuioe  to  our  Qod, 
And  lay  the  iron  role  aside, 

Be  ^ine  the  olive  rod. 

Ballad  of  Snt  Chables  Bawdin. 

1*HE  lionr  appointed  for  ezecutioii  had  been  long  past,  and  it 
was  about  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  Protector  summoned 
Pearson  to  his  presence.  He  went  with  fear  and  reluctance, 
uncertain  how  he  mi^t  be  received.  After  remaining  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  aid-de-camp  returned  to  Victor  Lee's 
parlour,  where  he  found  the  old  sol<tier,  Zerubbabel  Robins,  in 
attendance  for  his  return. 

''  How  is  Oliver  1"  said  the  old  man  anziouslj. 

"  Why,  well,"  answered  Pearson,  *'  and  hath  asked  no  ques- 
tions of  the  execution,  but  many  concerning  the  r^)ort8  we  have 
hma  able  to  make  regarding  the  flight  of  the  young  Man,  and 
IS  much  moved  at  thinking  he  must  now  be  beyond  pursuit. 
Also  I  gave  him  certain  piq>ero  belonging  to  the  malignant 
Doctor  Rochedififo." 

''  Then  will  I  venture  upon  him,^  said  the  a^jutator ;  '*  so 
give  me  a  napkin  that  I  may  look  hke  a  sewer,  and  fetch  up  the 
food  which  I  directed  should  be  in  readiness." 

Two  troopers  attended  accordingly  with  a  ration  of  beef,  such 
as  was  distributed  to  the  private  soldiers,  and  dressed  after 
their  fiE»hion — a  pewter  pot  of  ale,  a  trencher  with  salt,  black 
pepper,  and  a  loaf  of  ammunition  bread.  ''  Come  with  me," 
he  said  to  Pearson, "  and  fear  not — Noll  loves  an  innocent  jest" 
He  boldly  entered  the  General's  sleeping  apartment,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Arise,  thou  that  art  called  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel — let 
there  be  no  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  Lo,  I  come  as 
a  sign  to  thee ;  wherefore  arise,  eat,  drink,  and  let  thy  heart  be 
glad  within  thee ;  for  thou  shalt  eat  with  joy  the  food  of  him 
that  laboureth  in  the  trenches,  seeing  that  since  thou  wert  com- 
mander over  the  host,  the  poor  sentinel  hath  had  such  provisions 
as  I  have  now  placed  for  thine  own  refreshment." 

''  Truly,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said  Cromwell,  accustomed  to 
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such  starts  of  enthnsiasm  among  his  followers,  ''we  would  wish 
that  it  were  so ;  neither  is  it  our  desire  to  sleep  soft,  nor  feed 
more  highly  than  the  meanest  that  ranks  under  our  banners. 
Yerily,  thou  hast  chos^  well  for  my  refreshment,  and  the  smell 
of  the  food  is  savouiy  in  my  nostrils." 

He  arose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  lain  down  half 
dressed,  and  wrapping  his  doak  around  him,  sat  down  by  the 
bedside,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  plain  food  which  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  While  he  was  eating,  Cromwell  commanded 
Pearson  to  finish  his  report — ''You  need  not  desist  for  the 
presence  of  a  worthy  soldier,  whose  spirit  is  as  my  spirit" 

"Nay,  but,"  interrupted  Robins,  "you  are  to  know  that 
Gilbert  Pearson  hath  not  frdly  executed  thy  commands,  touch- 
ing  a  part  of  those  malignants,  all  of  whom  should  have  died 
at  noon." 

"What  execution — ^what  malignants?"  said  Onmiwell,  lay- 
ing down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Those  in  the  prison  here  at  Woodstock,"  answered  Zerub- 
babel,  "  whom  your  Excdlency  commanded  should  be  executed 
at  noon,  as  tabm  in  the  &ct  of  rebellion  against  the  Ocunmonr 
wealth." 

"Wretch!"  said  Cromwell,  starting  up  and  addressing 
Pearson,  "  thou  hast  not  touched  Mark  Eyerard,  in  whom  there 
was  no  guilt,  for  he  was  deceived  by  him  who  passed  between 
us — ^nei^er  hast  thou  put  forth  thy  hand  on  the  pragmatic  Pres- 
byterian minister,  to  have  all  those  of  their  daases  cry  saorilegey 
and  alienate  them  from  us  for  ever? "  • 

"  If  your  Excellency  wish  them  to  liye,  th^  live — their  ]ih 
and  death  are  in  the  power  of  a  word,"  said  Pearson. 

"Enfranchise  them;  I  must  gain  the  Presbyterian  interest 
over  to  us  if  I  can." 

"Rochecliffe,  the  arch-plotter,"  said  Pearscm,  "I  thought  to 
have  executed,  but " 

"Barbarous  man,"  said  Cromwell,  "alike  ungrateftd  and 
impolitic — ^wonldst  thou  have  destroyed  our  decoy-duck  f  This 
doctor  is  but  like  a  well,  a  shallow  one  indeed,  but  someiiiing 
deeper  than  the  springs  which  discharge  their  secret  tribute  into 
his  keeping ;  then  come  I  with  a  pump,  and  suck  it  all  up  to 
the  open  air.  Enlarge  him,  and  let  him  have  money  if  he  wants 
it.  I  know  his  haunts ;  he  can  go  nowhere  but  our  ^e  will  be 
upon  him. — But  you  look  at  each  other  darkly,  as  if  you  had 
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more  to  say  than  you  durat  I  tmst  you  have  not  done  to  death 
SirHwiiy  Lee]" 

**  No.  Yet  the  man,"  replied  Pearson,  **  is  a.  oonfiimed 
malignant,  and" 

"Ay,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancient  English 
Crentleman,"  said  the  Qeneral  "  I  would  I  knew  how  to  win 
the  favour  of  that  race.  But  we,  Pearson,  whose  royal  robes 
are  the  armour  which  we  wear  on  our  bodies,  and  whose  lead- 
ing-etaves  are  our  sceptres,  are  too  newly  set  up  to  draw  the 
respect  of  the  proud  malignants,  who  cannot  brook  to  submit  to 
less  than  royal  lineage.  Yet  what  can  they  see  in  the  longest 
kingly  line  in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  bsick  to  a  succeinful 
soldier  1  I  grudge  that  one  man  should  be  honoured  and  followed 
because  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  victorious  commander,  while 
less  honour  and  all^iance  is  paid  to  another,  who,  in  personal 
qualities,  and  in  success,  might  emulate  the  founder  of  his 
rival's  dynasty.  Well,  Sir  Henry  Lee  lives,  and  shall  live  for 
me.  His  son,  indeed,  hath  deserved  the  death  which  he  has 
doubtless  sustained." 

"  My  lord,"  stammered  Pearson,  "  since  your  Ezcellen<^  has 
found  I  am  right  in  suspending  your  order  in  so  many  instances, 
I  trust  you  wUl  not  blame  me  in  this  also— I  thought  it  best  to 
await  more  special  orders." 

"Thou  art  in  a  mighty  merciiU  humour  this  morning, 
Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  not  entirely  satisfied. 

"  If  your  Excellency  please,  the  halter  is  ready,  and  so  is  the 
provost-marshal." 

"  Nay,  if  such  a  bloody  fellow  as  thou  hast  spared  him,  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  destroy  him,"  said  the  C^eraL  "  But 
then,  here  is  among  RochecUffe's  papers  the  engagement  of 
twenty  desperadoes  to  take  us  off — some  example  ought  to  be 
made." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  consider,  now,  how  often  this 
young  man,  Albert  Lee,  hath  been  near  you,  nay,  probably, 
quite  dose  to  your  Excellency,  in  these  dark  passages  which 
he  knew,  and  we  did  not.  Had  he  been  of  an  assassin's  nature, 
it  would  have  cost  him  but  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  light  of  Israel 
was  extinguished.  Nay,  in  the  unavoidable  confusion  which 
must  have  ensued,  the  sentinels  quitting  their  posts,  he  might 
have  had  a  fair  chance  of  escape." 

"  Enough,  Zerubbabel ;  he  lives,"  said  the  General     "  He 
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shall  remain  in  custody  for  some  time,  howerer,  and  be  then 
banished  from  England.  The  other  two  are  safe,  of  course ; 
for  you  would  not  dream  of  considering  such  paltiy  fellows  as 
fit  victims  for  my  revenge." 

"  One  fellow,  the  under-keeper,  called  Joliffe,  deserves  death, 
however,"  said  Pearson,  *^  since  he  has  frankly  admitted  that 
he  slew  honest  Joseph  Tomkins." 

^'  He  deserves  a  reward  for  saving  us  a  labour,"  said  Orom- 
well ;  ^^  that  Tomkins  was  a  most  double-hearted  villain.  I 
have  found  evidence  among  these  papers  here,  that  if  we  had 
lost  the  fight  at  Worcester,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  regret 
that  we  had  ever  trusted  Master  Tomkins — it  was  only  our 
success  which  anticipated  his  treachery — ^write  us  down  debtor, 
not  creditor,  to  Joceline,  an  you  call  him  so,  and  to  his  quarter- 
staff." 

'*  There  remains  the  sacrilegious  and  graceleBS  cavalier  who 
attempted  your  Excellen^s  life  last  night,"  said  Pearson. 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Gen^^,  "  that  were  stooping  too  low  for 
revenge.  His  sword  had  no  more  power  than  had  he  thmsted 
with  a  tobacco-pipe.  Eagles  stoop  not  at  mallards,  or  wild- 
drakes  either." 

*^  Yet,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  **  the  fdlow  should  be  punished  as 
a  libeller.  The  quantity  of  foul  and  pestilential  abuse  whidi 
we  found  in  his  pockets  makes  me  loath  he  should  go  altogether 
free — Please  to  look  at  them,  sir." 

"  A  most  vile  hand,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  looked  at  a  sheet  or 
two  of  our  friend  Wildrake's  poetical  miscellanies — "  The  very 
handwriting  seems  to  be  drunk,  and  the  veiy  poetry  not  sob^ 
— ^What  have  we  here  ? 

'  When  I  was  a  young  lad, 
My  fortune  -was  bad — 
If  e'er  I  do  well,  'tis  a  wonder.' — 

Why,  what  trash  is  this  ? — and  then  again — 

'  Now  a  plague  on  the  poll 
OfoldpoUticNoUl 
We  will  drink  till  we  bring 
In  triumph  back  the  King.' 

In  truth,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way,  this  poet  would  be  a 
stout  champion.  Give  the  poor  knave  five  pieces,  Pearson,  and 
bid  him  go  sell  his  ballads.     If  he  come  within  twenty  miles  of 
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our  person,  though,  we  will  have  him  flogged  tiU  the  blood 
runs  down  to  his  heels/' 

''There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person/'  said  Pearson, 
''a  noble  wolf-hound,  finer  than  any  your  Excellency  saw  in 
Ireland.  He  belongs  to  the  old  knight  Sir  Henry  Lee.  Should 
your  Excellen(7  not  desire  to  keep  the  fine  creature  yourself, 
might  I  presume  to  beg  that  I  might  have  leave  9 " 

"  No,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  the  old  man,  so  faithful 
himself,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  faithful  dog. — I  would  / 
had  any  creature,  were  it  but  a  dog,  that  followed  me,  because 
it  loved  me,  not  for  what  it  could  make  of  me." 

''  Your  Excellency  is  uigust  to  your  faithful  soldiers,"  said 
Zerubbabel,  bluntly,  "  who  follow  you  like  dogs,  fight  for  you 
like  dogs,  and  have  the  grave  of  a  dog  on  the  spot  where  they 
happen  to  fall." 

"  How  now,  old  grumbler,"  said  the  C^eral,  ''  what  means 
this  change  of  note  9" 

**  Corporal  Humgudgeon's  remains  are  left  to  moulder  under 
the  ruins  of  yonder  tower,  and  Tomkins  is  thrust  into  a  hole  in 
a  thicket  like  a  beast." 

**  True,  true,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  they  shall  be  removed  to  the 
churchyard,  and  every  soldier  shall  attend  with  cockades  of 
sea-green  and  blue  ribbon — ^Every  one  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  a^jutators  shall  have  a  mourning-scarf;  we  our- 
selves will  lead  the  procession,  and  there  shall  be  a  proper  dole 
of  wine,  burnt  brandy,  and  rosemary.  See  that  it  is  done, 
Pearson.  After  the  fiineral  Woodstock  shall  be  dismantled 
and  destroyed,  that  its  recesses  may  not  again  afford  shelter  to 
rebels  and  malignants." 

The  commands  of  the  General  were  punctually  obeyed,  and 
when  the  other  prisoners  were  dismissed,  Albert  Lee  remained 
for  some  time  in  custody.  He  went  abroad  after  his  liberation, 
entered  into  King  Charles's  Guards,  where  he  was  promoted  by 
that  monarch.  But  his  &te,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  only 
allowed  him  a  short  though  bright  career. 

We  return  to  the  liberation  of  the  other  prisoners  firom 
Woodstock.  The  two  divines,  completely  reconciled  to  each 
other,  retreated  arm  in  arm  to  the  parsonage-house,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  but  which  he  now  visited  as 
tiie  guest  of  his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  The  Pres- 
byterian had  no  sooner  installed  his  Mend  under  his  roof,  than 
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he  urged  upon  him  an  offer  to  partake  it,  and  the  income 
annexed  to  it,  as  his  own.  Dr.  Rochediffe  was  much  affected, 
but  wisely  rejected  the  generous  offer,  considering  the  difference 
of  their  tenets  on  Ohurch  govermnent,  which  each  ^tertained 
as  religiously  as  his  creed.  Another  debate,  though  a  light  one, 
on  the  subject  of  the  office  of  Bishops  in  the  Primitiye  Churchy 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  They  parted  the  next  day, 
and  their  Mendship  remained  undisturbed  by  controversy  till 
Mr.  Holdenough's  death,  in  1658 ;  a  harmony  which  might  be 
in  some  degree  owing  to  their  never  meeting  again  after  their 
imprisonment.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  restored  to  his  living  after 
the  Restoration,  and  ascended  from  thence  to  high  cleri<»l  pre- 
ferment. 

The  inferior  personages  of  the  grand  jail-deliveiy  at  Wood- 
stock Lodge  eaidly  foimd  themselves  temporary  accommoda- 
tions in  the  town  among  old  acquaintance ;  but  no  one  ventured 
to  entertain  the  old  boight,  understood  to  be  so  much  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  powers ;  and  even  the  innkeeper 
of  the  Greorge,  who  h%d  been  one  of  his  tenants,  scarce  dared 
to  admit  him  to  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller,  who  has 
food  and  lodging  for  his  money.  Everard  attended  him  unre- 
quested,  unpermitted,  but  also  unforbidden.  The  heart  of  the 
old  man  had  been  turned  once  more  towards  him  when  he 
learned  how  he  had  behaved  at  the  memorable  rencontoe  at 
the  King's  Oak,  and  saw  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  enmily, 
rather  than  the  favour,  of  Cromwell  But  there  was  anoth^ 
secret  feeling  which  tended  to  reconcile  him  to  his  nephew — 
the  consciousness  that  Everard  shared  with  him  the  deep  anztety 
which  he  experienced  on  account  of  his  daughter,  who  had  not 
yet  returned  from  her  doubtful  and  perilous  expedition.  He 
felt  that  he  himself  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  discover  where 
Alice  had  taken  refuge  during  the  late  events,  or  to  obtain  her 
deliverance  if  she  was  taken  into  custody.  He  wished  Everard 
to  offer  him  his  service  in  making  a  search  for  her,  but  shame 
prevented  his  preferring  the  request ;  and  Everard,  who  could 
not  suspect  the  altered  state  of  his  uncle's  mind,  was  afraid  to 
make  the  proposal  of  assistance,  or  even  to  name  the  name  of 
Alice. 

The  sun  had  already  set — they  sat  looking  each  other  in  the 
face  in  silence,  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard — there 
was  knocking  at  the  door — ^there  was  a  light  st^  on  the  staiTi 
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and  Alice,  the  subject  of  their  anxiety,  stood  before  them.  She 
threw  herself  joyfully  into  her  father's  arms,  who  glanced  his 
eye  heedfully  round  the  room,  as  he  said  in  a  whisper,  ''  Is  all 
safer 

*'  Safe  and  out  of  danger,  as  I  trust,''  replied  Alice — "  I  have 
a  token  for  you.** 

Her  eye  then  rested  on  Everard — she  blushed,  was  embar- 
rassed and  silent. 

'^You  need  not  fear  your  Presbyterian  cousin,"  said  the 
knight,  with  a  good-humoured  smile ;  "  he  has  himself  proved 
a  confessor  at  least  for  loyalty,  and  ran  the  risk  of  b«ing  a 
martyr." 

She  pulled  from  her  bosom  the  royal  rescript,  written  on  a 
small  and  soiled  piece  of  paper,  and  tied  round  with  a  worsted 
thread  instead  o£  a  seal  Such  as  it  was.  Sir  Henry  ere  he 
opened  it  pressed  the  little  packet  with  oriental  veneration  to 
his  lips,  to  his  heart,  to  his  forehead;  and  it  was  not  before  a 
tear  had  dropt  on  it  that  he  found  courage  to  open  and  read 
the  billet     It  was  in  these  words : — 

''  LOTAL  CUB  MUCH  ESTBBIIED  FbIEND,  AND  OUB  TbUSTY 

Subject, 
''  It  having  become  known  to  us  that  a  purpose  of  nuurriage 
has  been  entertained  betwixt  Mrs.  Alice  Lee,  your  only  daugh- 
ter, and  Markham  Everard,  Esq.  of  Eversly  Chase,  her  kinsman, 
and  by  affiancy  your  nephew:  A!hd  being  assured  that  this 
match  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  you,  had  it  not  been  for 
certain  respects  to  our  service,  which  induced  you  to  refuse 
your  consent  thereto — ^We  do  therefore  acquaint  you,  that,  far 
from  our  afiairs  suffering  by  such  an  alliance,  we  do  exhort, 
and  so  &r  as  we  may,  require  you  to  consent  to  the  same^  as 
you  would  wish  to  do  us  good  pleasure,  and  greatly  to  advance 
our  afEnirs.  Leaving  to  you,  nevertheless,  as  becometh  a  Chria- 
tian  King,  the  full  exercise  of  your  own  discretion  concerning 
other  obstacles  to  such  an  alliance,  which  may  exist,  independ- 
ent of  those  connected  with  our  service.  Witness  our  hand, 
together  with  our  thankful  recollections  of  your  good  services 
to  our  late  Royal  Father  as  well  as  ourselves, 

"0.  R." 

Long  and  steadily  did  Sir  Heury  gaze  on  the  letter,  so  that 
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it  might  almoBt  seem  as  if  he  were  getting  it  by  heart.  He 
then  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  an^d  asked  Alice  the 
account  of  her  adventures  of  the  preceding  night.  They  were 
briefly  told.  Their  midnight  walk  through  the  Chase  had  been 
speedily  and  safely  accomp^hed.  Nor  had  the  King  once  made 
the  slightest  relapse  into  the  naughty  Louis  Kemeguy.  When  she 
had  seen  Oharles  and  his  attendant  set  of^  she  had  taken  some 
repose  in  the  cottage  where  they  parted.  With  the  morning 
came  news  that  Woodstock  was  occupied  by  soldiers,  so  that 
return  thither  might  have  led  to  danger,  suspidcm,  and  inquiry. 
Alice,  therefore,  did  not  attempt  it,  but  went  to  a  honse  in  the 
neighbourhood,  inhabited  by  a  lady  of  established  loyalty, 
whose  husband  had  been  migor  of  Sir  Heniy  Lee's  regiment, 
and  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and  indeed  the  necessities  of  the  singnlar  times 
had  sharpened  eveiy  one's  faculties  for  stratagem  and  intrigue. 
She  sent  a  faithM  servant  to  scout  about  the  mansion  at  Wood- 
stock, who  no  sooner  saw  the  prisoners  dismissed  and  in  safety, 
and  ascertained  the  knight's  destination  for  the  evening,  than 
he  carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  and  by  her  orders  attended 
Alice  on  horseback  to  join  her  father. 

There  was  seldom,  perhaps,  an  evening  meal  made  in  sudi 
absolute  silence  as  l^  this  embarrassed  party,  eadi  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  fathom  those  of 
the  others.  At  length  the  hour  came  when  Alice  felt  herself 
at  liberty  to  retire  to  repose  after  a  day  so  fittiguing.  Everard 
handed  her  to  the  doot  of  her  apartment,  and  was  then  himself 
about  to  take  leave,  when,  to  his  smprise,  his  uncle  asked  him 
to  return,  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  giving  hun  the  King's  letter 
to  read,  fixed  his  looks  on  him  steady  during  the  perusal; 
determined  that  if  he  could  discover  aught  short  of  the  utmost 
delight  in  the  reading,  the  commands  of  the  King  himself 
should  be  disobeyed,  rather  than  Alice  should  be  sa^ificed  to 
one  who  received  not  her  hand  as  the  greatest  blessing  earth 
had  to  bestow.  But  the  features  of  Everard  indicated  joyful 
hope,  even  beyond  what  the  &ther  could  have  anticipated,  yet 
mingled  with  surprise;  and  when  he  raised  his  eye  to  the 
knight's  with  timidity  and  doubt,  a  smile  was  on  Sir  Heniy's 
countenance  as  he  broke  silence.  ^'  The  King,"  he  said,  "  h»d 
he  no  other  subject  in  England,  should  dispose  at  will  of  those 
of  the  house  of  Lee,     But  methinks  the  fomily  of  Everard  havo 
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not  been  so  devoted  of  late  to  the  crown  as  to  comply  with  a 
mandate,  inyiting  its  heir  to  many  the  daughter  of  a  beggar.'' 

*^  The  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,"  said  Everard,  kneeling  to 
his  uncle,  and  perforce  kissing  his  hand,  **  would  grace  the  house 
of  a  duke." 

"  The  girl  is  well  enough,"  said  the  knight,  proudly ;  "  for 
myself,  my  poverty  shall  neither  shame  nor  encroach  on  my 
friends.  Some  few  pieces  I  have  by  Doctor  Rochecliffe's  kind- 
ness, and  Joceline  and  I  will  strike  out  something." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  unde,  you  are  richer  than  you  think  for,*' 
said  Everard.  ''That  part  of  your  estate,  which  my  father 
redeemed  for  payment  of  a  moderate  composition,  is  still  your 
own,  and  held  by  trustees  in  your  name,  myself  being  one  of 
them.  You  are  only  our  debtor  for  an  advance  of  monies,  for 
which,  if  it  will  content  you,  we  will  count  with  you  like 
usurers.  My  father  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  making  a 
bargain  on  his  own  account  for  the  estate  of  a  distressed  friend ; 
and  all  this  you  would  have  learned  long  since,  but  that  you 
would  not — I  mean,  time  did  not  serve  for  explanation — I 
mean" 

"You  mean  I  was  too  hot  to  hear  reason,  Mark,  and  I  believe 
it  is  veiy  true.  But  I  think  we  understand  each  other  noto. 
To-morrow  I  go  with  my  family  to  Kingston,  where  is  an^  old 
house  I  may  still  call  mine.  Come  thither  at  thy  leisure, 
Mark, — or  thy  best  speed,  as  thou  wilt — but  come  with  thy 
fother's  consent" 

"With  my  fother  in  person,"  said  Everard,  "if  you  will 
permit." 

"Be  that,"  answered  the  knight,  "as  he  and  you  will — I 
think  Joceline  will  scarce  shut  the  door  in  thy  &ce,  or  Bevis 
growl  as  he  did  after  poor  Louis  Eem^gny. — Nay,  no  more 
raptures,  but  good-night,  Mark,  good-night;  and  if  thou  art 
not  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  yesterday — ^why,  if  you  ai^)ear 
here  at  seven  in  the  morning,  I  think  we  must  bear  with  your 
company  on  the  Kingston  road." 

Once  more  Everard  pressed  the  knight's  hand,  caressed  Bevis, 
who  received  his  kindness  graciously,  and  went  home  to  dreams 
of  happiness,  which  were  realised,  as  far  as  this  motley  world 
permits,  within  a  few  months  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  TmRTYEIGHTH. 


-  My  life  was  of  a  piece, 


Spent  in  your  service — dying  at  your  feet. 

Don  Sebastian. 

Teabs  rush  by  us  like  the  wind.  We  see  not  whence  the  eddy 
comes,  nor  whitherward  it  is  tending,  and  we  seem  ourselyes  to 
witness  their  flight  without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed ;  and 
yet  Time  is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength,  as  the  winds  rob  the 
woods  of  their  foliage. 

After  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Markham  Eyerard,  the  old 
knight  resided  near  them,  in  an  ancient  manor-house,  belonging 
to  the  redeemed  portion  of  his  estate,  where  Joceline  and  Phoebe, 
now  man  and  wife,  with  one  or  two  domestics,  regulated  the 
afiOEuiB  of  his  household.  When  he  tired  of  Shakspeare  and 
solitude,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  his  son-in-law's,  where 
he  went  the  more  frequently  that  Markham  had  given  up  all 
concern  in  public  affairs,  disapproving  of  the  forcible  dismissal 
of  the  Parliament,  and  submitting  to  Cromwell's  subsequent 
domination,  rather  as  that  which  was  the  lesser  evil,  than  as  to 
a  government  which  he  regarded  as  l^al  Cromwell  seemed 
ever  willing  to  show  himself  his  fri^d ;  but  Everard,  resenting 
highly  the  proposal  to  deliver  up  the  king,  which  he  considered 
as  an  insult  to  his  honour,  never  answered  such  advances,  and 
became,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion,  which  was  now  generally 
prevalent  in  the  nation,  that  a  settled  government  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  recall  of  the  banished  family.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  personal  kindness  which  he  had  received  fix>m 
Charle8,rendered  him  the  more  readily  disposed  to  such  a  measure. 
He  was  peremptory,  however,  in  declining  all  engagements  dur- 
ing Oliver^!  life,  whose  power  he  considered  as  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  shaken  by  any  plots  which  could  be  formed  against  it. 

Meantime,  Wildiuke  continued  to  be  Everard's  protected  de- 
pendant as  before,  though  sometimes  the  connection  tended  not 
a  little  to  his  inconvenience.  That  respectable  person,  indeed, 
while  he  remained  stationaiy  in  his  patron's  house,  or  that  of 
the  old  knight,  discharged  many  little  duties  in  the  family,  and 
won  Alice's  heart  by  his  attention  to  the  children,  teaching  the 
boys,  of  whom  they  had  three,  to  ride,  fence,  toss  the  pike,  aiid 
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many  similar  exercises  ;  and,  above  all,  filling  up  a  great  blank 
in  her  father's  existence,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess  and 
backgammon,  or  read  Shakspeare,  or  was  derk  to  prayers  when 
any  sequestrated  divine  ventured  to  read  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Or  he  foimd  game  for  him  while  the  old  gentleman 
continued  to  go  arsporting  ;  and,  especially,  he  talked  over  the 
storming  of  Brentford,  and  the  batdee  of  Edgehill,  Banbury, 
Boundway-down,  and  others — ^themes  which  the  aged  cavalier 
delighted  in,  but  which  he  could  not  so  well  enter  upon  with 
Colonel  Everard,  who  had  gained  his  laurels  in  the  Parliament 
service. 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Wildrake's  society 
became  more  necessary,  after  Sir  Henry  was  deprived  of  his 
gallant  and  only  son,  who  was  slain  in  the  &tal  iMittle  of  Dun- 
kirk, where,  unhappily,  English  colours  were  displayed  on  both 
the  contending  sides,  the  French  being  then  allied  with  Oliver, 
who  sent  to  tiieir  aid  a  body  of  auxiliariet^,  and  the  troops  of 
the  banished  King  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir 
Henry  received  the  melancholy  news  like  an  old  man,  that 
is,  with  more  external  composure  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. He  dwelt  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  lines  forwarded 
by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Bochediffe,  superscribed  in  small 
letters,  o.  b.,  and  subscribed  Louis  Eemeguy,  in  which  the 
writer  conjured  him  to  endure  this  inestimable  loss  with  the 
greater  firmness,  that  he  had  still  left  one  son  (intimating 
himself)  who  would  always  r^;ard  him  as  a  &ther. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  balsam,  sorrow,  acting  imperceptibly, 
and  sucking  the  blood  like  a  vampire,  seemed  graduaUy  drying 
up  the  springs  of  life ;  and,  without  any  formed  illness  or  out- 
ward complaint,  the  old  man's  strength  and  vigour  gradually 
abated,  and  the  ministry  of  Wildrake  proved  daily  more  indis- 
pensable. 

It  was  not,  however,  always  to  be  had.  The  cavalier  was 
one  of  those  happy  persons  whom  a  strong  constitution,  an 
unreflecting  mind,  and  exuberant  spirits,  enabled  to  play  throu^^ 
their  whole  lives  the  part  of  a  schoolboy — happy  for  the  moment, 
and  careless  of  consequences. 

Once  or  twice  eveiy  year,  when  he  had  collected  a  few  pieces, 
the  Cavaliero  Wildrake  made  a  start  to  London,  where,  as  he 
described  it,  he  went  on  the  ramble,  drank  as  much  wine  as  he 
could  come  by,  and  led  a  $heldmng  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
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among  royBtering  cavaliers  like  himself,  till  by  some  rash  q>6ech 
or  wild  action  he  got  into  the  Marshalsea,  the  Meet,  or  8ome 
other  prison,  from  which  he  was  to  be  deliyered  at  the  expense 
of  interest,  money,  and  sometimes  a  little  reputation. 

At  length  Cromwell  died,  his  son  resigned  the  government, 
and  the  various  changes  which  followed  induced  Everard,  as 
well  as  many  others,  to  adopt  more  active  measures  in  the 
King's  behalf.  Everard  even  remitted  considerable  sums  for  his 
service,  but  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  corresponding  with 
no  intermediate  agent,  but  with  the  Chancellor  himself,  to 
whom  he  communicated  much  useful  information  upon  public 
afi&drs.  With  all  his  prudence  he  was  very  nearly  engaged  in 
the  ineffectual  rising  of  Booth  and  Middleton  in  the  west,  and 
with  great  difSeulty  esci^Md  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  that 
ill-timed  attempt.  After  this,  although  the  estate  of  the  king- 
dom was  trebly  unsettled,  yet  no  card  seoned  to  turn  up 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  until  the  movement  of  General 
Monk  from  Scotland.  Even  then,  it  was  when  at  the  point 
of  complete  success,  that  the  fortunes  of  Charles  seemed  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  ever,  especially  when  intelligenoe  had  anived 
at  the  little  Court  which  he  then  kept  in  Brussels,  that  Monk, 
on  arriving  in  London,  had  put  himself  under  the  orders  df  the 
Parliament.  ' 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  evening,  while  the  King, 
Buckingham,  Wilmot,  and  some  other  gallants  of  his  wandering 
Court,  were  engaged  in  a  convivial  party,  that  the  Chancdior 
(Clarendon)  suddenly  craved  audience,  and,  entering  with  less 
ceremony  than  he  would  have  done  at  another  time,  announced 
extraordinaiy  news.  For  the  messenger,  he  said,  he  oould  say 
nothing,  saving  that  he  i^peared  to  have  drunk  mudi,  and  slept 
little ;  but  that  he  had  k^ht  a  sure  token  of  credence  frmn  a^ 
man  for  whose  faith  he  would  venture  his  life.  The  King  de- 
manded to  see  the  messenger  himself. 

A  man  entered,  with  something  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  more  those  of  a  rakehelly  debauchee — his  eyes  swelled  and 
inflamed — his  gait  disordered  and  stumbling,  partly  through 
lack  of  sleep,  partly  through  the  means  he  had  tskken  to  support 
his  fatigue.  He  staggered  without  ceremony  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  seized  the  King's  hand,  which  he  mumbled  like  a  piece 
of  gingerbread  ;  while  Charles,  who  began  to  recollect  him 
from  his  mode  of  salutation,  was  not  very  much  pleased  that 
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their  meeting  should  have  taken  place  before  so  many  )nt- 
nesses. 

"  I  Imng  good  news,"  said  the  uncouth  messenger,  "^orious 
news! — the  King  shall  rajoy  his  own  again! — My  feet  are 
beautiful  on  the  mountains.  €kui,  I  have  lived  with  Presby- 
terians till  I  have  caught  their  language — but  we  are  all  one 
man's  children  now — all  your  Miyes^s  poor  babes.  The  Rump 
is  all  ruined  in  London — Bonfires  fliuning,  music  playing,  rumps 
roasting,  healths  drinking,  London  in  a  blaze  of  li^t  from  the 
Strand  to  Rotherhithe — ^tankards  clattering  " 

"  We  can  guess  at  that,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buddngham. 

"  My  old  friend,  Mark  Everard,  sent  me  off  with  the  news ; 
Tm  a  villain  if  I've  slept  since.  Your  Migesty  recollects  me,  I 
am  sure.  Your  Majesty  remembers,  sa — sa — at  the  King's 
Oak,  at  Woodstock  1— 

*  Oh,  well  dance,  and  sing,  and  play, 
For  'twill  be  a  joyons  day 
When  the  King  shall  ciyoy  his  own  again.* " 

'^Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  you  well,"  said  the  King, 
"  I  trust  the  good  news  is  certain  ?" 

"  Oertain !  your  Majesty ;  did  I  not  hear  the  bells  ?— did  I 
not  see  the  bonfires  ?— did  I  not  drink  your  Mi^est/s  health 
so  often,  that  my  legs  would  scarce  carry  me  to  the  wharf)  It 
is  as  certain  as  that  I  am  poor  Roger  Wildrake,  of  Squattlesea- 
mere,  Lincoln." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  whispered  to  the  King,  ''I 
have  always  suspected  your  Mi^esty  kept  odd  company  during 
the  escape  firom  Worcester,  but  this  seems  a  rare  sample." 

"  Why,  pretty  much  like  yourself  and  other  company  I  have 
kept  here  so  many  years — as  stout  a  heart,  as  empty  a  head," 
said  Charles — "  as  much  lace,  though  somewhat  tanushed,  as 
much  brass  on  the  brow,  and  nearly  as  much  copper  in  the 
pocket." 

''  I  would  your  Majesty  would  intrust  this  messenger  of  good 
news  with  me,  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him,"  said  Buckingham. 

"Thank  your  Grace,"  replied  the  King;  "but  hehasawillas 
well  as  yourself,  and  such  seldom  agree.  My  Lord  Ohancellar 
hath  wisdom,  and  to  that  we  must  trust  ourselves. — ^Master 
Wildrake,  you  will  go  with  my  Lord  OhancellOT,  who  will  bring 
us  a  report  of  your  tidings  ;  meantime,  I  assure  yon  t^at  you 
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shall  be  no  loser  for  being  the  first  messenger  of  good  news." 
So  saying,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  Chancdlor  to  take  awaj 
Wildrake,  whom  he  judged,  in  his  present  hnmonr,  to  be  not 
unlikely  to  communicate  some  former  passages  at  Woodstodc 
which  might  rather  entertain  than  edify  the  wits  of  his  court 

Corroboration  of  the  joyful  intelligence  soon  arrivedy  and 
Wildrake  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gratuity  and  small 
pension,  which,  by  the  King^s  special  desire,  had  no  duty 
whatever  attached  to  it 

Shortly  afterwards,  all  England  was  engaged  in  choruaing  his 
favourite  ditty — 

"  Oh,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
It  was  a  glorions  day, 
When  the  King  did  mjoy  his  own  again." 

On  that  memorable  day,  the  King  prepared  to  make  his 
progress  from  Rochester  to  London,  with  a  reception  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects  so  unanimously  cordial,  as  made  him  say 
gaily,  it  must  have  been  his  own  fault  to  stay  so  long  away  from 
a  country  where  his  arriyal  gave  so  much  joy.  On  horseback, 
betwixt  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  the 
restored  Monarch  trod  slowly  over  roads  strewn  with  flowers — 
l^  conduits  running  wine,  under  triumphal  arches,  and  throo^ 
streets  hung  with  tapestiy.  There  were  citizens  in  various 
bands,  some  arrayed  in  coats  of  black  velvet,  with  gold  chains ; 
some  in  militaiy  suits  of  doth  of  gold,  or  doth  of  silver,  fid- 
lowed  by  all  those  craftsmen  who,  having  hooted  tiie  fiither 
from  Whitehall,  had  now  come  to  shout  the  son  into  posseadoii 
of  his  ancestral  palace.  On  his  progress  through  Blackheath, 
he  passed  that  army  which,  so  long  formidable  to  England  her- 
self, as  well  as  to  Europe,  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  the 
Monarchy  which  their  own  hands  had  destroyed.  As  the  King 
passed  the  last  files  of  this  formidable  host,  he  came  to  an  open 
part  of  the  heath,  where  many  persons  of  qualiiy,  with  others 
of  inferior  rank,  had  stationed  themsdveB  to  gratnlate  him  as 
he  passed  towaids  the  capital 

There  was  one  group,  however,  which  attracted  peeoliar 
attention  fix>m  those  around,  on  account  of  the  respect  shown 
to  the  party  l^  the  soldiers  who  kept  the  ground,  and  who, 
whether  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads,  seemed  to  contest  emnloualy 
which  should  contribute  most  to  their  accommodation  ;  for  both 
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the  elder  and  younger  gentlemen  of  the  party  had  been  distin- 
guished in  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  a  family  group,  of  which  the  principal  figure  was  an 
old  man  seated  in  a  chair,  having  a  complacent  smile  on  his 
face,  and  a  tear  swelling  to  his  eye,  as  he  saw  the  banners  wave 
on  in  interminable  succession,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting 
the  long-silenced  acclamation,  "  Qod  save  King  Ohailes ! "  His 
cheek  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  long  beard  bleached  like  the 
thistle-down;  his  blue  eye  was  cloudless,  yet  it  was  obvious 
that  its  vision  was  failing.  His  motions  were  feeble,  and  he 
spoke  little,  except  when  he  answered  the  prattle  of  his  grand- 
diildren,  or  asked  a  question  of  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside 
him,  matured  in  matronly  beauty,  or  of  Oolonel  Everard,  who 
stood  behind.  There,  too,  the  stout  yeoman,  Joceline  JoMe, 
still  in  his  silvan  dr^,  leaned,  like  a  second  Benaiah,  on  the 
quarter-staff  that  had  done  the  King  good  service  in  its  day, 
and  his  wife,  a  buxom  matron  as  she  had  been  a  pretty  maiden, 
laughed  at  her  own  consequence ;  and  ever  and  anon  joined  her 
shrill  notes  to  the  stentorian  halloo  which  her  husband  added  to 
the  general  exclamation. 

Three  fi^e  boys  and  two  pretty  girls  prattled  around  their 
grandfather,  who  made  them  such  answers  as  suited  their  age, 
and  repeatedly  passed  his  withered  hand  over  the  fair  locks  of 
the  little  darlings,  while  Alice,  assisted  by  Wildrake  (blazing 
in  a  splendid  dr^,  and  his  eyes  washed  with  only  a  sing^  cup 
of  canaiy),  took  off  the  children's  attention  from  time  to  time, 
lest  they  should  weary  their  grand&ther.  We  must  not  omit 
one  other  remarkable  figure  in  tiie  group — a  gigantic  dog, 
which  bore  the  signs  of  being  at  the  extremity  of  canine  life, 
being  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  But  though  exhibit- 
ing the  ruin  only  of  his  former  appearance,  his  eyes  dim,  his 
joints  stiff,  his  head  slouched  down,  and  his  gallant  carriage, 
and  graceful  motions  exchanged  for  a  sti£^  rheumatic,  hobbling 
gait,  the  noble  hound  had  lost  none  of  his  instinctive  fondness 
for  his  master.  To  lie  by  Sir  Henry's  feet  in  the  summer  or  by 
the  fire  in  winter,  to  raise  his  head  to  look  on  him,  to  lick  his 
withered  hand  or  his  shrivelled  cheek  from  time  to  time,  seemed 
now  all  that  Bevis  lived  for. 

Three  or  four  liveiy  servants  attended  to  protect  this  group 
from  the  thronging  multitude ;  but  it  needed  not  The  high 
respectability  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  their  appearance 
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gaTB  ihem,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  ooarsest  of  the  people,  an 
air  of  patriarchal  dignityy  which  commanded  general  regard ; 
and  they  sat  upon  the  bank  which  they  had  dioeen  for  their 
station  by  the  wayside,  as  undistorbed  as  if  they  had  been  in 
their  own  park. 

And  now  the  distant  clarions  announced  the  Royal  Presence. 
Onward  came  pursuiyant  and  trumpet — onward  came  plumes 
and  doth  of  gold,  and  waving  standards  displayed,  and  swords 
gleaming  to  the  sun ;  and  at  length,  heading  a  group  of  the 
noblest  in  En^^d,  and  supported  by  Ids  royal  brothers  on  either 
side,  onward  came  King  Charles.  He  had  already  halted  more 
than  once,  in  kindness  perhqos  as  well  as  policy,  to  exchange  a 
word  with  persons  whom  he  recognised  among  the  spectators,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  bystanders  applauded  a  courte^  which  seemed 
so  well  timed.  But  when  he  had  gased  an  instant  on  the  party 
we  hare  described,  it  was  impossible,  if  even  Alice  had  been 
too  much  changed  to  be  recognised,  not  instantly  to  know 
Beyis  and  his  venerable  master.  The  Monarch  sprung  firom  his 
horse,  and  walked  instantly  up  to  the  old  knight,  amid  thun- 
dering acclamations  which  rose  from  the  multitudes  around, 
when  they  saw  Charles  with  his  own  hand  oppose  the  feeble 
attempts  of  the  old  man  to  rise  to  do  him  homage.  Gently 
repladng  him  on  his  seat — ''Bless,"  he  said,  ''&ther,  bless 
your  son,  who  has  returned  in  safety,  as  you  blessed  him  when 
he  departed  in  dtmger." 

"  May  God  bless — and  preserve  " — muttered  the  old  man, 
overoome  l^  his  feelings;  and  the  King,  to  give  him  a  few 
moments'  repose,  turned  to  Alice — 

''And  you,"  he  said,  "my  Mr  guide,  how  have  you  been 
employed  since  our  perilous  night-widk  f  But  I  need  not  ask," 
glancing  round — "  in  the  service  of  King  and  Ejngdom,  bring- 
ing up  subjects  as  loyal  as  their  anceston. — ^A  fair  lineage,  hy 
my  fiiith,  and  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  English  King ! 
— Colonel  Everard,  we  shidl  see  you,  I  trust,  at  Whitehall)" 
Here  he  nodded  to  Wildrake.  "iiid  thou,  Jocdine,  thou 
canst  hold  thy  quarterstaff  with  one  hand,  sure) — Thrust 
forward  the  other  palm." 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfrtlness,  Joceline,  Hke  a  bull 
about  to  push,  extended  to  the  King,  over  his  lady's  shoulder, 
a  hand  as  bioad  and  hard  as  a  wooden  trendier,  whidi  the 
King  filled  with  gold  coins.     "  Buy  a  headgear  for  my  friend 
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Phoebe  with  some  of  theBe,**  said  Charles;  ^'she  too  has  been 
doing  her  duty  to  Old  England.'' 

The  King  then  tamed  once  more  to  the  knight,  who 
seemed  making  an  effort  to  speak.  He  took  his  aged  hand  in 
both  his  own,  and  stooped  his  head  towards  him  to  catch  his 
accents,  while  the  old  man,  detaining  him  with  the  other  hand, 
said  something  Altering,  of  which  Charles  could  only  catch  the 
quotation — 

"  Unthread  the  rode  eye  of  rebelUon, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith." 

Extricating  hunself,  therefore,  as  gently  as  possible,  from  a 
scene  which  began  to  grow  painfully  embarrassing,  the  good- 
natured  King  said,  speaking  with  unusual  distmctness  to 
insure  the  old  man's  comprehending  him,  ''This  is  something 
too  public  a  place  for  aU  we  have  to  say.  But  if  you  come  not 
soon  to  see  King  Charles  at  Whitehall,  he  will  send  down  Louis 
Kemeguy  to  visit  you,  that  you  may  see  how  rational  that  mis- 
chievous lad  is  become  since  his  travels." 

So  saying,  he  once  more  pressed  affectionately  the  old  man's 
hand,  bowed  to  Alice  and  all  around,  and  withdrew ;  Sir  Henry 
Lee  listening  with  a  smUe,  which  showed  he  comprehended 
the  gracious  tendency  of  what  had  been  said.  The  old  man 
leaned  back  on  his  seat,  and  muttered  the  Nunc  dimittcu, 

**  Excuse  me  for  having  made  you  wait,  my  lords,"  said  the 
King,  as  he  mounted  his  horse ;  ''  Lideed,  had  it  not  been  for 
these  good  folks,  you  might  have  waited  for  me  long  enough 
to  little  purpose. — Move  on,  sirs." 

The  array  moved  on  accordingly ;  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
drums  again  rose  amid  the  acclamations,  which  had  been  silent 
while  the  King  stopped;  while  the  effect  of  the  whole  proces- 
sion resuming  its  motion,  was  so  splendidly  dazzling,  that  even 
Alice's  anxiety  about  her  father's  health  was  for  a  moment 
suspended,  while  her  eye  followed  the  long  line  of  varied 
brilliancy  that  proceeded  over  the  heath.  When  she  looked 
again  at  Sir  Henry,  she  was  startled  to  see  that  his  cheek, 
which  had  gained  some  colour  during  his  conversation  with 
the  King,  had  relapsed  into  earthly  paleness;  that  his  eyes 
were  closed,  and  opened  not  again ;  and  that  his  features  ex- 
pressed, amid  their  quietude,  a  rigidity  which  is  not  that  of 
sleep.     They  ran  to  his  assistance,  but  it  was  too  late.     The 
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light  that  burned  so  low  in  the  socket,  had  leaped  up,  and  ex 
piled  in  one  exhilarating  flash. 

The  rest  maat  be  conceived.  I  have  only  to  add  that  his 
fluthfid  dog  did  not  Buxyive  him  many  days;  and  that  the 
image  of  Beyia  lies  carved  at  his  master's  feet,  on  the  tomb 
which  was  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditdiley.* 

*  It  may  interest  some  resdera  to  know  that  Beris,  the  gallant  homid, 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  actiye  of  the  ancient  Highland  deer-honnds, 
had  his  prototype  in  a  dog  called  Malda,  the  gift  of  the  late  Chief  of  Qlen- 
ganry  to  the  Author.  A  beautify  sketch  of  him  iras  made  by  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  and  afterwards  engrayed.  I  cannot  suppress  the  ayowal  of  some 
personal  vanity  when  I  mention  that  a  friend,  going  throng  Munich, 
picked  up  a  common  snuff-box,  such  as  are  sold  for  one  frano,  on  which 
was  displayed  the  form  of  this  veteran  favourite,  simply  marked  as  Der 
lieblung  hund  von  Walter  Scott  Mr.  Landseer^s  painting  is  at  BIidi^Adam, 
the  property  of  my  venerable  friend,  the  Bight  Honourable  Locd  (Siief 
Commissioner  Adam. 
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Non  A,  p.  22.— Book  of  Common  Prater. 

Am  "Vindication  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  against  the  contome 
lions  Slanders  of  the  Fanatic  Party  terming  it  Porridge." 

The  author  of  this  singular  and  rare  tract  indulges  in  the  allegorical  style, 
tin  he  fairly  hunts  down  the  allegory. 

"  But  as  for  what  you  oall  porridge,  who  hatched  the  name  I  know  not, 
neither  is  it  worth  the  enquirfaig  after,  for  I  hold  porridge  good  food.  It 
is  better  to  a  sick  man  than  meat,  for  a  sick  man  will  sooner  eat  pottage 
than  meal  Pottage  will  digest  with  him  when  meat  will  not ;  pottage 
will  nourish  the  blood,  fill  the  reins,  run  into  erery  part  of  a  man,  make 
him  warmer ;  so  will  these  prayers  do^  set  our  soul  and  body  in  a  heat, 
warm  our  devotion,  work  fenrency  in  us,  lift  up  our  soul  to  God.  For 
there  be  herbs  of  God's  own  planting  in  our  pottage  as  you  call  it — the 
Ten  Commandments,  dainty  herbs  to  season  any  pottage  in  the  world ; 
there  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  is  a  most  sweet  pot-herb^  cannot  be 
denied ;  then  there  is  also  David's  herbs,  his  prayers  and  psalxns,  helps  to 
make  our  pottage  relish  well ;  the  psalm  of  the  blessed  Viigin,  a  good  pot- 
herb. Though  they  be,  as  some  term  them,  eoch-crowed  pottage,  yet  tiiey 
are  as  sweet,  as  good,  as  dainty,  and  as  fresh,  as  they  were  at  the  first.  The 
sun  hath  not  made  them  sour  with  its  heat,  neither  hath  the  cold  water 
taken  away  their  vigour  and  strength.  Compare  them  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  see  if  they  be  not  as  well  seasoned  and  crumbed.  If  you  find  anything 
in  them  that  is  either  too  salt,  too  firesh,  or  too  bitter,  that  herb  shall  he 
taken  out  and  better  put  in,  if  it  can  be  got,  or  none.  And  as  in  kitchen 
pottage  there  are  many  good  herbs,  so  there  is  likewise  in  this  church 
pottage,  as  you  call  it  For  first,  there  is  in  kitchen  pottage  good  water 
to  make  them  so ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  pottage  there  is  the  water 
of  life.  2.  There  ii  salt  to  season  them  ;  so  in  the  other  is  a  prayer  of 
grace  to  season  their  hearts.  8.  There  is  oatmeal  to  nourish  the  body, 
in  the  other  is  the  bread  of  life.  4.  There  is  thyme  in  them  to  relish  them, 
and  it  is  very  wholesome— in  the  other  is  the  wholesome  exhortation  not 
to  harden  our  heart  while  it  is  called  to-day.  This  relisheth  well.  6.  There 
is  a  small  onion  to  give  a  taste — ^in  the  other  is  a  good  herb,  called  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us.  These,  and  many  other  holy  herbs  are  contained  in  it, 
all  boiling  in  the  heart  of  man,  will  make  as  good  pottage  as  the  woiid  can 
afford,  especially  if  you  use  these  herbs  for  digestion, — ^the  herb  repentance, 
the  herb  grace,  the  herb  faith,  the  herb  love,  the  herb  hope,  the  herb  good 
works,  the  herb  feeling^  the  herb  zeal,  the  herb  fervency,  the  herb  ardency, 
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the  herb  constancy,  with  many  more  of  this  nature,  most  ezceUent  foi 
digestion/'  Ofte  I  jam  satis.  In  this  numner  the  learned  dirine  himta 
his  metaphor  at  a  very  cold  scent,  through  a  pamphlet  of  aiz  mortal 
quarto  pa^Ees. 

Note  B,  p.  215.— Db.  Michael  Hudson. 

Michael  Hudson,  Hieplain^tMing  chaplain  of  King  Chariea  L,  resembled, 
in  his  loyalty  to  that  onfortmiate  monarch,  the  fictitious  character  of  Dr. 
Rochecliffe  ;  and  the  circomstances  of  his  death  were  copied  in  the  zutrnip 
tive  of  the  Presbyterian's  account  of  the  slaughter  of  his  school-feUow ; — 
he  was  chosen  by  Charles  I.,  along  with  John  Ashbumham,  as  his  guide 
and  attendant,  when  he  adopted  the  Ul-advised  resolution  of  surrendering 
his  person  to  the  Soots  army. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament)  remained  long  in  their  custody, 
and  was  treated  with  great  severity.  He  made  his  escape  for  about  a  year 
in  1647 ;  was  retaken,  and  again  escaped  in  164S,  and,  heading  an  insur- 
rection of  cavaliers,  seized  on  a  strong  moated  house  in  Linodnshire,  called 
Woodford  House.  He  gained  the  plaoe  without  resLstanoe ;  and  there  are 
among  Peck's  Desiderata  Cuaiosa  sereral  accounts  of  his  death,  among 
which  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Biehop  Kenneth,  as  the  most  correct  and 
oondse : — 

"  I  have  been  on  the  spot,"  salth  his  Lordship,  "  and  made  all  poeaible 
inquiries,  and  find  that  Uie  relation  giyen  by  Mr.  Wood  may  be  a  little 
rectified  and  supplied. 

**  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  party  did  not  fly  to  Woodford,  but  had  quietly 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  for  a  garrison,  with  a  good  party  of  horM, 
who  made  a  stout  defence,  and  frequent  sallies,  against  a  party  of  the 
Parliament  at  Stamford,  till  the  colonel  commanding  them  sent  a  stranger 
detachment,  under  a  captain,  his  own  kinsman,  who  was  shot  from  tht 
house,  upon  which  the  colonel  himself  came  up  to  renew  the  attack,  and 
to  demand  surrendry,  and  brought  them  to  capitulate  upon  terms  of  safe 
quarter.  But  the  colonel,  in  Iasc  revenge,  commanded  that  they  ahonld 
not  spare  that  rogue  Hudson.  Upon  which  Hudson  fought  his  way  up  to 
the  leads  ;  and  when  he  saw  they  were  pushing  in  upon  him,  threw  hiia- 
self  over  tiie  battlements  (another  account  says,  he  csAight  hold  of  a  ^out 
or  outstone),  and  hung  by  the  hands  as  intending  to  fall  into  the  moat 
beneath,  till  they  cut  off  liis  wrists  and  let  him  drop,  and  then  ran  down  to 
bunt  him  in  the  water,  where  they  found  him  paddling  with  his  stnmpi, 
and  barbarously  knocked  him  on  the  head." — ^Pick's  Desiderata  OmiosOf 
Book  ix. 

Other  accounts  mention  he  was  refused  the  poor  charity  of  coming  to  die 
on  land,  by  one  Egborough,  servant  to  Mr.  ^inks,  the  intruder  into  the 
parsonage.  A  man  called  Walker,  a  chandler  or  grocer,  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  the  unfortunate  divine,  and  showed  it  as  a  trophy  through  the  oountiy. 
But  it  was  remarked,  with  vindictive  satisfaction,  that  Egborough  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun ;  and  that  Walker,  obliged  to 
abandon  his  trade  through  poverty,  became  a  scorned  mendicant 

For  some  time  a  grave  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  remains  of  this  bnve 
and  loyal  divine,  till  one  of  the  other  party  said,  "  Since  he  is  dead,  1st 
him  be  buried." 
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Note  C,  p.  258.— Cannibalism  dcfuted  to  tbb  Cavaliers. 

The  terrors  preceding  the  civil  wars,  which  agitated  the  public  mind, 
rendered  the  groesest  and  most  exaggerated  falsehoods  current  among  the 
people.  When  Charles  I.  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Lnnsford  to  the  situation 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  celebrated  John  Lillbum  takes  to 
himself  tlie  credit  of  exciting  the  public  hatred  against  this  officer  and 
Lord  Digby,  as  pitiless  bravoes  of  the  most  bloody-minded  description, 
from  whom  the  people  were  to  expect  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  massacre. 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  in  particuhir,  it  was  reported  that  his  fayourite 
food  was  the  flesh  of  children,  and  he  was  painted  like  an  ogre  in  the  act 
of  cutting  a  child  into  steaks  and  broiling  them.  The  Colonel  fell  at  the 
Siege  of  Bristol  in  1648,  but  the  same  calumny  pursued  his  remains,  and 
tiie  credulous  multitude  were  told, 

"The  post  who  came  from  Ck>Tentry, 
Biding  in  a  red  rocket. 
Did  tidings  tell  how  Lunsford  fell, 
A  cKHat  Aaiid  in  hU  pocktt.'* 

Many  allusions  to  this  report,  as  well  as  to  the  credulity  of  those  who 
believed  it,  may  be  found  in  the  satires  and  lampoons  of  the  time,  although, 
says  Dr.  Orey,  Lunsford  was  a  man  of  great  sobriety,  industry,  and  courage. 
Butler  says,  that  the  preachers 

**  Made  chUdren  witb  their  lives  to  nm  for't, 
As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Lunsford." 

But  this  extraordinary  report  is  chiefly  insisted  upon  in  a  comedy  called 
the  Old  Troop,  written  by  John  Lacy,  the  comedian.  The  scene  is  laid 
during  the  civil  wan  of  ^igland,  and  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  chiefly 
those  who  were  in  arms  for  the  King.  They  are  represented  as  plunder- 
ing the  country  without  mercy,  which  Lacy  might  draw  from  the  life, 
having,  in  fact,  begun  his  career  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  in  the  service 
of  Charles  I.  The  troopers  find  the  peasants  loath  to  surrender  to  them 
their  provisions,  on  which,  in  order  to  compel  them,  they  pretend  to  be  in 
earnest  in  the  purpose  of  eating  the  chUdren.  A  scene  of  coarse  but 
humorous  comedy  is  then  introduced,  which  Dean  Swift  had  not,  perhaps, 
forgotten,  when  he  recommended  the  eating  of  the  children  of  the  poor  as 
a  mode  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  their  xMrents. 

**  LieutmanL—  Second  me,  and  Til  mi^e  them  bring  out  all  they  have, 
I  warrant  you.  Do  but  talk  as  if  we  used  to  eat  children. — Why,  look  you, 
good  woman,  we  do  believe  you  are  poor,  so  we'll  make  a  shift  with  our 
old  diet — you  have  children  in  the  town  ? 

"  Woman,  —Why  do  you  ask,  sir ! 

"  LUutmuuU, — Only  have  two  or  three  to  supper.  Fl«»>11int,  you  have 
the  best  way  of  cooking  childrei^ 

'*  Flia-jUnL—l  can  powder  them  to  make  you  taste  your  liquor.  I  am 
never  without  a  dried  child's  tongue  or  ham. 

<*  fTofnofi.— 0 1  bless  me  I 

*<  FleorJUnt,  —Mine's  but  the  ordinary  way ;  but  Foordfarm  is  the  man ; 
he  makes  you  the  savouriest  pie  of  a  ohUd  chaldron  that  was  ever  eat 
VOL.  XXL  2  I 
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**LieiUmianL — A. plague!  an  the  iroiid  cannot  Qook  a  child  like  Mr. 
Raggon  [a  French  cook  or  measman  to  the  troop^  and  the  boiFoon  of  tho 
piece]. 

**  Eaggou, — ^Begar  me  think  so  ;  for  vat  was  me  bred  in  the  King  <3l 
Mogol's  kitchen  ?  dere  we  kill  twenty  shild  of  a  day.  Take  yon  one  ^lild 
by  both  his  two  heels,  and  put  his  head  between  ytrar  two  knees,  and  take 
yonr  knife  and  slice  off  all  buttocks, — so  fashion ;  begar,  that  make  a  do 
best  Soots  collop  in  de  world. 

'*  LimUeiuirU, — ^Ah,  he  makes  the  best  pottage  of  a  child's  head  and  feet, 
howeyer ;  but  you  must  boil  it  with  bacon — ^Woman,  you  must  get  bacon. 

"  Wonum.'—O  Lud — ^yes,  sir ! 

**Ford. — ^And  then  it  must  be  very  young. 

'*  LieuUnanL — Yes,  yes — Gk>od  woman,  it  must  be  a  fine  squab  child  of 
half-a-year  old — a  man  child,  dost  hear  ? " — The  Old  Teoop,  Act  111. 

After  a  good  deal  more  to  this  purpose,  the  villagers  determine  to  cany 
forth  their  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  to  save  their  children.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Cavaliers  are  in  some  danger  of  being  cross-bit,  as  they  then  called  it ; 
that  is,  caught  in  their  own  snare.  A  woman  enters,  who  announces  her- 
self thus : — 

"  Woman, — By  your  leave,  your  good  worships,  I  have  made  bold  to 
bring  you  in  some  provisions. 

"  Ford, — Provisions  t  where,  where  is  this  provision  ? 

"  TTomon. — ^Here,  if  it  please  you,  I  have  brought  you  a  ooujde  of  fine 
fleshy  children. 

"  CoroneL — Was  ever  such  a  horrid  woman  !  what  shall  we  do ! 

"  Woman* — ^Truly,  gentlemen,  they  are  fine  squab  children ;  shall  I 
turn  them  up  1 — ^they  have  the  tovest  brawn  and  buttocks. 

**  Lieuimant — No,  no ;  but,  woman,  art  thou  not  troubled  to  part  with 
thy  children  t 

"  Woman, — ^Alas,  sir,  they  are  none  of  mine,  they  are  only  none 
children. 

"  LieutenaitU, — ^What  a  beast  is  this — whose  children  are  they ! 

*'  Woman, — ^A  laundress  that  owes  me  'for  a  year's  nursing;  I  hope 
they'll  prove  excellent  meat ;  they  are  twins  too. 

"  Raggou. — ^Aha,  but  1  but  begar  we  never  eat  no  twin  shild,  the  law 
forbid  thni,*'—lHdem, 

In  this  manner  the  Cavaliers  escape  from  the  embarrassing  oonsequenoea 
of  their  owii  stratagem,  which,  as  liie  reader  will  perceive,  has  been  made 
use  of  in  the  text 

NoTB  D,  p.  869. — ^Tbb  Familistb. 

The  Familists  were  originally  founded  by  David  Oeoige  of  Ddft,  an 
enthusiast,  who  believed  himself  the  Messiah.  They  bruiched  off  into 
various  sects  of  Grindletonians,  Familists  of  the  Mountains,  of  the  Valleys : 
Familists  of  Cape  Order,  etc.  etc,  of  the  Scattered  Flock,  etc.  etc  Among 
doctrines  too  wild  and  foul  to  be  quoted,  they  held  the  lawfulness  of  oooa- 
sional  conformity  with  any  predominant  sect  when  it  suited  their  oonve- 
nience,  of  complying  with  the  order  of  any  magistrate,  or  superior  power, 
however  sinftd.  They  disowned  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chri8tianity»  as 
a  law  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  advent  of  David  George— nay. 
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obeyed  the  irildeet  and  looseet  dictates  of  evil  paasioiis,  and  are  said  to  liaTe 
practised  among  themselTes  the  groesest  libertinism.  See  Edward's  (7afi- 
grama,  Pagitt's  HeresiograpMa,  and  a  yery  curious  work  written  by  Lndovio 
Clazton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect^  called  the  L<^t  Sheep  Found,  small 
quarto.     London,  1660. 

Noa  K,  p,  896.— Patriok  Oarbt. 

"You  do  not  know  Patrick  Carey,"  says  King  Charles  in  the  norel ;  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  Patrick  Carey  has  had  two  editors,  each  unlmown 
alike  to  the  other,  except  by  name  only.  In  1771,  Mr.  John  Muiray 
published  Carey's  poems,  trom  a  collection  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rey.  Mr.  Pierspoint  Crimp.  A  yery  ^probable  conjecture  is  stated,  that 
the  author  was  only  known  to  private  fHendship.  As  late  aa  1819,  the 
Author  of  Wayerley,  ignorant  of  the  edition  of  1771,  published  a  second 
quarto  from  an  elaborate  manuscript,  though  in  bad  order,  apparently  the 
autograph  of  the  first  Of  Carey,  the  second  editor,  like  the  first,  only 
knew  the  name  and  the  spirit  of  the  verses.  He  has  since  been  enabled  to 
ascertain  that  the  poetic  cavalier  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Henry  Lord  Carey,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Newbery,  and  escaped  the 
researches  of  Horace  Walpole,  to  whose  list  of  noble  authors  he  would  have 
been  an  important  addition.  So  completely  has  the  fame  of  the  great  Lord 
Falkland  eclipsed  that  of  his  brothers,  that  thif  brother  Patrick  has  been 
overlooked  even  by  genealogists. 

NoTB  F,  p.  405.— Signal  of  Dangbb. 

On  a  particular  occasion  a  lady,  suspecting,  by  the  passage  of  a  body  of 
guards  tiirough  her  estate,  that  the  arrest  of  her  neighbour,  Patrick  Home 
of  Polwarth,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  was  designed,  sent  him  a 
feather  by  a  shepherd  boy,  whom  she  dared  not  trust  with  a  more  explicit 
message.  Danger  sharpens  the  intellect,  and  this  hint  was  the  commence- 
ment of  those  romantic  adventures  which  gave  Grizzel  Lady  Murray  the 
materials  from  which  she  sompiled  her  accotmt  of  her  grandfather's  escape, 
published  [in  1822]  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Deputy  Clerk-Register  of  Scot- 
land. The  anecdote  of  the  feather  does  not  occur  there,  but  the  Author 
has  often  heard  it  from  the  late  Lady  Diana  Scott,  the  lineal  descendant 
and  representative  of  Patrick  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
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No.  I. 
THE  WOODSTOCK  SOUFFLE; 

OR, 

MOffT  DREADFULL  APPABITIONS  THAT  WERE  LATELY  SEENE  IN  THE  XANKOl^ 
HOUSE  OF  WOODSTOCK,  NEERE  OXFORD,  TO  THE  GREAT  TERROR  AKD 
WONDERFUL  AMAZEMENT  OF  ALL  THERE  THAT  DID  BEHOLD  THEM. 

[Printed  in  the  year  1649.     4to.] 

It  were  a  wonder  if  one  unites,  Where  Eoeamand  had  once  a  bower. 

And  not  of  wonders  and  strange  sights ;  To  keep  her  from  Queen  KUnowr, 

For  er'ry  where  such  things  affHghte  And  had  escap'd  her  poys'noos  power 
Foore  people,  By  good-luck, 


That  men  are  ev'n  at  their  wits^  end ; 
God  judgments  ev'ry  where  doth  send. 
And  yet  we  don't  our  lives  amend. 
But  tipple. 

And  sweare,  and  lie,  and  cheat,  and , 

Because  the  world  shall  drown  no  more, 
As  If  no  Judgments  were  in  store 
But  water ; 

but  by  the  stories  which  I  tell, 
Toa'U  hears  of  terrors  come  from  hell, 
And  fires,  and  shapes  most  terrible 
For  matter. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  a  child 
Spake  fh>m  the  ground  In  a  large  field. 
And  made  the  people  almost  wild 
That  heard  it, 

Of  which  there  is  a  printud  book. 
Wherein  each  man  the  truth  may  look ; 
If  childxen  speak,  tlie  matter's  took 
For  verdict 

But  this  is  stranger  than  that  voice. 
The  wonder's  greater,  and  the  noyse ; 
And  things  ai^>eare  to  men,  not  boyee 
At  Woodaloek; 


But  fate  had  otherwise  decreed, 
And  Woodstock  Manner  saw  a  deed« 
Which  is  in  HoUiwS^ed  or  Spud 

OhmMiicled ; 

But  neither  HoUinthed  nor  Stow, 
Nor  no  historians  such  things  show, 
Thou£^  in  t^em  wonders  we  well  know 
Are  pickled ; 

For  nothing  else  is  history 

But  plokle  of  antiquity. 

Where  things  are  kept  in  memory 

From  stincking. 

Which  otherwales  would  have  lain  dead 
As  in  oblivion  buried, 
Which  now  you  may  call  into  head 
With  thinking. 

The  dreadftadl  story,  which  Is  true. 
And  now  committed  unto  view. 
By  better  pen,  had  it  its  due. 

Should  see  Ugbl 

But  I,  contented,  doe  indite. 
Not  things  of  wi^  but  things  of  right ; 
Too  can't  expect  that  things  that  fHght 
Should  delight. 
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0  heftrken,  therefore,  hazke  and  shake  1 
My  rery  pen  and  hand  doth  qoake  1 
While  I  the  true  relation  make 

O*  th'  wonder, 

Which  hath  long  time,  and  still  appeares 
Unto  the  State's  Commissioners, 
And  pnts  them  in  their  beds  to  feares 
From  under. 

They  come,  good  men,  implol'd  by  th' 

Stote, 
To  sell  the  lands  of  Charles  the  late. 
And  there  they  lay,  and  long  did  waite 
For  chapmen. 

Yon  may  have  easy  penVorths,  woods, 
Lands,Ten'son,  honseholdstnf,  and  goods ; 
They  little  thought  of  dogs  that  wou'd 
There  snap-men. 

But  when  they'd  snp'd  and  fully  f&d. 
They  set  up  remnants,  and  to  bed, 
Where  scarce  they  had  laid  down  a  head 
To  slumber, 

But  that  their  beds  were  heav'd  on  high : 
They  thought  some  dog  under  did  Ue, 
And  meant  i'  th'  chamber  (fie,  fle,  fie) 
To  scumber. 

Borne  thought  the  cunning  cur  did  mean 
To  eat  their  mutton  (which  was  lean) 
Beserv'd  for  breakfkst,  for  the  men 
Were  thrifty; 

And  up  one  rises  in  his  shirt, 
Intending  the  slle  our  to  hurt. 
And  forty  thrusts  made  at  him  for't. 
Or  fifty. 

But  empty  came  his  sword  again. 
He  found  he  thrust  but  all  in  vain ; 
The  mutton  safe,  hee  went  amain 
To's  fellow. 

And  now  (assured  all  was  well) 
The  bed  sgain  began  to  sweU, 
The  men  were  frighted,  and  did  smell 
O*  th'  yellow. 

From  heaving,  now  the  cToaths  it  pluokt ; 
The  men,  for  feare,  together  stuck. 
And  in  their  sweat  each  other  duckt. 
They  wished 

A  thousand  tunes  that  it  were  day ; 
'TIS  sure  the  divell  I    Let  ns  piay.     ^ 
They  pra/d  amain ;  and,  as  they  say, 
e       «       « 


Approach  of  day  did  oleere  the  doubt, 
For  all  devotions  were  run  out. 
They  now  waxt  strong  and  something 
stout; 

Onei>eaked 

Under  the  bed,  but  nought  was  there ; 
Hee  view'd  the  chamber  ev'ry  where, 
Nothing  apeafd  but  what,  for  feare. 
They  leaked. 

Their  stomachs  then  retum'd  apace. 
They  found  the  mutton  in  the  place, 
And  ten  unto  it  with  a  grace. 

They  laughed 

Each  at  the  other's  pannick  feare. 

And  each  his  bed-fellow  did  Jeere, 

And  having  sent  for  ale  and  beere. 

They  qnaflbd. 

And  then  abroad  the  snmmons  went, 
Wholl  buy  klng'8-land  o'  th'  Pariiament 
A  paper  book  eontein'd  the  rent. 

Which  lay  there ; 

That  did  oontein  the  severall  fkrmes, 
Quit-rents,  knight  services,  and  armes ; 
But  that  they  came  not  in  by  swarmes 
To  pay  there. 

Night  doth  invite  to  bed  again, 
The  grand  Commissioners  were  lain. 
But  then  the  thing  did  heave  amain. 
It  busied. 

And  with  great  damor  flll'd  their  eares. 
The  noyse  was  doubled,  and  their  feaies , 
Nothing  was  standing  but  their  haires. 
They  nusled. 

Oft  were  the  blankets  pul'd,  the  sheete 
Was  closely  twin'd  betwixt  their  feete. 
It  seems  the  spirit  was  diacreete 
AndcivilL 

Which  makes  the  poore  Commissioners 
Feare  they  shall  get  but  small  arreares. 
And  that  there's  yet  for  ^valiers 
One  divell. 

They  cast  about  what  best  to  doe : 
Next  day  they  would  to  wise  men  goe. 
To  neighb'ring  towns  som  oours  to  know  ; 
For  schollars 

Come  not  to  Woodstock  as  befcurt. 
And  Allen's  dead  as  a  nayle^oore^ 
And  so's  old  John  (edep'd  the  poore} 
His  follower; 
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Rake  Oxford  o're,  there's  not  a  man 
That  rayae  or  lay  a  spirit  can. 
Or  use  the  drde,  or  the  wand, 
Orcoz^are; 

Or  can  say  (Boh  0  unto  a  dlTell, 
Or  to  a  goose  that  is  uncivilly 
Nor  where  Keimholton  puig'd  oat  evill, 
'Tis  sin  sure. 

There  were  two  villages  hard  by. 
With  teachers  of  presbytery. 
Who  knew  the  house  waa  >»<«»fttiftiy 
Be-pe8tr«d; 

But  lasie  1  their  new  divinity 
Is  not  so  deep,  or  not  so  high ; 
Their  witto  doe  (as  their  meanes  did)  lie 
Sequestred; 

But  ICaster  Joffluan  was  the  wight 
Which  was  to  exorcise  the  spright ; 
Heell  preach  and  piay  you  day  and  nl^t 
At  pleasure. 

And  by  that  painftill,  gainful!  trade. 
Be  hatti  himselfe  ftdl  wealthy  made ; 
Great  store  of  guilt  he  hath,  'Ms  said, 
And  treasure. 

But  no  introaty  of  his  firiends 
Could  get  him  to  the  house  of  fiends, 
He  came  not  over  for  such  ends 

From  Dutch-land ; 

But  worse  divinity  hee  brought, 
And  hath  us  reformation  taught. 
And,  with  our  money,  he  hath  bought 
Him  much  land. 

Had  the  old  parsons  preached  still. 
The  dlvl  should  nev'r  have  had  his  wil ; 
But  those  that  had  or  art  or  skill 
Areouted; 

And  those  to  whom  the  pow^  was  glv'n 
Of  driving  spirits,  are  out  driv'n ; 
Their  colledges  disposed,  and  livings. 
To  grout-heads. 

There  was  a  justice  who  did  boast, 
Hee  had  as  great  a  gift  almost, 
Who  did  desire  him  to  aooost 
Thisevill. 

But  hee  would  not  employ  bis  gifts. 
But  found  out  many  elelghts  and  shifts ; 
Hee  had  no  prayers,  nor  no  snifta, 
Porth'diveU. 


Some  other  way  they  cast  abont, 
These  brought  him  in,  they  throw  not  oat 
A  woman,  great  with  child,  will  dot; 
They  got  one. 

And  she  i'  th'  room  that  night  must  lie; 
But  when  the  thing  about  did  flie. 
And  brokethe  windows  ftirionsly. 
And  hot  one 

Of  the  contractors  o're  the  head. 
Who  lay  securely  in  his  bed. 
The  woman,  shee^  afflighted,  fled, 
*        *       * 

And  now  they  lay  the  cause  on  her. 
That  e're  that  night  the  thing  did  stir. 
Because  her  selfe  and  grandfiathex 
Were  Papists ; 

They  must  be  bames-regenerate 
(A  Han$  •%  KeUUr  of  the  stale. 
Which  was  in  reformation  gatt), 

They  said,  which 

Doth  make  the  diveU  stand  in  awe. 
Pull  in  his  homes,  his  hoof,  his  claw 
But  having  none,  they  did  in  draw 

«        «       e 

But  in  the  night  there  waa  such  woxke. 
The  spirit  swaggered  like  a  Tnrke ; 
The  bitch  had  spi'd  where  it  did  lurka^ 
And  howled 

In  such  a  woftill  manner,  that 
Their  very  hearts  went  pit-a-pat ; 


The  stately  rooms,-where  kings  once  lay 
But  the  contractois  shew'd  the  way. 
But  mark  what  now  I  tell  you,  pray, 
'Tis  worth  it 

That  book  I  told  you  of  before. 
Wherein  were  tenants  written  stori^ 
A  register  for  many  more 

Not  forth  yet ; 

That  very  book,  aa  it  did  lie, 
Took  of  a  flame,  no  mortall  eye 
Seeing  one  jot  of  fire  thereby, 
Or  taper; 

For  all  the  oandles  about  flew, 
And  those  lliat  burned,  burned  blew, 
Never  kept  soldiers  snoh  a  doe 
Or  viper. 
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The  book  fhos  bamt,  and  none  loiaw  how,  And  all  the  windows  battered  are, 

The  poore  contractors  made  a  tow  No  man  the  qnarter  enter  dare ; 

To  work  no  more ;  this  spoll'd  their  plow  All  men  (except  the  glaaier) 

In  that  place.  Doe  grumble. 

Some  other  part  o'  th'  house  theyHl  find,  Once  in  the  llkenesse  of  woman, 

To  which  the  deviU  hath  no  mind.  Of  statnre  mnch  above  the  common. 

But  bee,  it  seems,  is  not  indin'd  Twas  scene,  but  spak  a  word  to  no  man, 

With  that  grace ;  And  Tanish'd. 

But  other  pranks  it  plaid  elsewhere.  Tis  thought  the  ghost  of  some  good  wife 

An  oake  there  was  stood  many  a  yeere.  Whose  husband  was  deprived  of  life. 

Of  goodly  growth  as  any  where.  Her  children  cheated,  land  in  strife 

Was  hewn  down,  She  banist 

Which  into  fewell-wood  was  cut,  Ko  man  can  tell  the  oaose  of  these 

And  some  into  a  wood-pile  put.  So  wondrous  dreadful!  outrages ; 

But  it  was  hurled  all  about  Tet  if  upon  your  sinne  you  please 

And  thrown  down.  To  dlscant. 

In  sundry  formes  it  doth  appeare ;  Youle  find  our  actions  out  doe  hell's : 

Now  lilce  a  grasping  claw  to  tears ;  O  wring  yonr  hands,  and  cease  the  bells, 

Now  like  a  dog ;  anon  a  b^aie.  Repentance  must,  or  nothing  else 

It  tumbles :  Appease  can't 
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No.  U. 
THE  tTUST  DEVIL  OF  WOODSTOCK; 

OB, 

A  TBOl  ITABBATnni  GW  THB  ■EVBRAL  APPARITI01I8,  TBI  FBIOBfB  AMD 
FUNI8H1CE1ITB,  IITFLIOTED  UPON  THB  BXJMFEBH  OOMMIBfllOKKBS  SBST 
THITHER  TO  BUBYET  THB  MAKKOBS  AKD  HOUBIB  BKLOHGOia  TO  HIS 
MAJBSTIB. 

London,  printed  in  the  year  1660.     4to. 


The  names  of  the  persons  in  the  ensuing  KarratiTe  mentioned,  with 
others : — 

Captain  Gockainx.  Mr.  Crook,  the  Lawyer. 

Captain  Hart.  Mr.  Browne,  the  Surveyor. 

Captain  Crook.  Their  three  Servants. 

Captain  Carelbssi.  Their  Ordinary-keeper,  and  others. 

Captain  Rob.  The  Gatekeeper,  with  the  Wife  and  Senranta. 

Besides  many  more,  who  each  night  heard  the  noise ;  as  Sir  Gemud  Fleet- 
wood and  his  lady,  with  his  family;  Mr.  Hyans,  with  his  family,  and 
several  others,  who  lodged  in  the  outer  courts  ;  and  during  the  three  last 
nights,  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  town,  and  other  neighbor  villages. 

And  there  were  many  more,  both  divines  and  others,  who  came  out  of  the 
country,  and  fh>m  Oxford,  to  see  the  glass  and  stones,  and  other  stuffe,  the 
devil  hied  brought,  wherewith  to  beat  out  the  Commissioners ;  the  marks 
upon  some  walls  remain,  and  many,  this  to  testifie. 

THE  PBEFAOB  TO  THB  EN8UIK0  NABBATIV& 

SiNOB  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  so  to 
make  us  happy,  by  restoring  of  our  native  Eling  to  us,  and  us  unto  our 
native  liberty  through  him,  that  now  the  good  may  say,  magna  temporum 
feUcUaa  ttbi  aentifre  quas  velia,  et  dicere  licet  guce  smHaa,  we  cannot  but 
esteem  ourselves  engaged  in  the  highest  of  degrees  to  render  unto  him  the 
highest  thanks  we  can  express.  Although,  surprised  with  joy,  we  become 
as  lost  in  the  performance  ;  when  gladness  and  admiration  strikes  us  silent, 
as  we  look  back  upon  the  preoipiece  of  our  late  condition,  and  those  mira- 
culous deliverances  beyond  expression.  Freed  from  the  slavery,  and  thoee 
desperate  perils,  we  dayly  lived  in  fear  of,  during  the  tyrannical  times  of 
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that  detestable  usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell ;  he  who  had  raked  up  each  Jadgea. 
as  would  wrest  the  most  izmocent  language  into  high  treason,  when  ha  had 
tha  cruel  conscience  to  take  away  our  Ures  upon  no  other  ground  of  justice 
or  reason  (the  stones  of  London  streets  would  rise  to  witness  it,  if  all  the 
citizens  were  silent).  And  with  these  judges  had  such  councillors,  as  could 
advise  him  unto  worse,  which  will  less  want  of  witness.  For  should  the 
many  auditors  be  silent,  the  press  (as  God  would  have  it)  hath  given  it  us 
in  print,  where  one  of  them  (and  his  conscience-keeper,  too)  speaks  out 
What  shall  we  do  with  these  men  ?  saith  he ;  J&gcr  irUemj[ter(uu  orudelem 
/aeii  medieum,  ei  vmmedicabiU  vuhms  enae  reddendttm.  Who  these  meo 
are  that  shoidd  be  brought  to  such  Sdcilian  vespers,  the  former  page 
sets  forth — those  which  conceit  Vtopias,  and  have  their  day-dreams  of  the 
return  of,  I  know  not  what  golden  age,  with  the  old  line.  What  usage, 
when  such  a  privy  councillor  had  power,  could  he  expect,  who  then  had 
published  this  narrative  t  This  much  so  plainly  shows  the  devil  himself 
dislikit  their  doings  (so  much  more  bad  were  they  than  he  would  have  them 
be),  severer  sure  Uien  was  the  devil  to  their  Oommissionen  at  Woodstock ; 
for  he  warned  them,  with  dreadful  noises,  to  drive  them  fh>m  their  woriL 
This  oomdllor,  without  more  ado,  would  have  all  who  retain'd  conceits  of 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  to  be  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  usurper  s  sword. 
A  sad  sentence  for  a  loyal  party  to  a  lawful  King.  But  Heaven  is  always 
just ;  the  party  is  repriv'd,  and  do  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  as 
is  rightly  appl/d,  and  as  justly  sensible  of  their  deliverance  :  in  that  the 
foundation  which  the  councillor  saith  was  already  so  well  laid,  is  now  turned 
up,  and  what  he  calls  day-dreams  are  come  to  passe.  That  old  line  which 
(as  with  him)  there  seemed,  cUiquid  divini,  to  the  contrary,  is  now  restored 
And  that  rock  which,  as  he  saith,  the  prelates  and  all  their  adherents,  nay, 
and  their  master  and  supporter,  too,  with  all  his  posterity,  have  split  them- 
selves upon,  is  nowhere  to  be  heard.  And  that  posterity  are  safely  arrived 
in  their  ports,  and  masters  of  that  mighty  navy,  their  enemies  so  much 
encreased  to  keep  them  out  with.  The  ddest  sits  upon  the  throne,  his 
place  by  birthright  and  descent, 

«<  Pacatumque  regit  Patriis  virtntibns  oibem ; " 

upon  which  throne  long  may  he  sit  and  reign  in  peace.  That  by  his  just 
government,  the  enemies  of  ours,  the  true  Protestant  Church,  of  that 
glorious  martyr,  our  late  sovereign,  and  of  his  royal  posterity,  may  be 
either  absolutely  converted  or  utterly  confoimded. 

If  any  shall  now  ask  thee  why  this  narrative  was  not  sooner  pabUshed, 
as  nearer  to  the  times  wherein  the  things  were  acted,  he  hath  the  reason 
for  it  in  the  former  lines ;  which  will  the  mors  clearly  appear  unto  his 
apprehension,  if  he  shall  perpend  how  much  cruelty  is  requisite  to  the 
maintenance  of  rebellion ;  and  how  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  supporters, 
to  obviate  and  divert  the  smallest  things  that  tend  to  the  unbUnding  of  the 
people ;  so  that  it  needs  will  follow,  that  they  must  have  accoimted  this 
amongst  the  great  obstructions  to  tiieir  sales  of  his  majestie's  lands,  the 
devil  not  joining  with  them  in  the  security ;  and  greater  to  the  pidling 
down  the  royal  piEdlaces,  when  their  chapmen  should  conceit  the  devil  would 
haunt  them  in  their  houses,  for  building  with  so  ill  got  materials ;  as  no 
doubt  but  that  he  hath,  so  numerous  and  confident  are  the  relations  made 
of  the  same,  though  scarce  any  so  totally  remaikeable  as  this  (if  it  be  not 
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that  oihen  have  beoD  more  concealed),  in  regard  of  the  strange  dremnstmcee 
as  long  oontinnances,  but  especially  the  number  of  the  persons  together,  to 
whom  all  things  were  so  visibly  botii  seen  and  done,  so  that  sorely  it  exceeds 
any  other ;  for  the  devils  thus  manifesting  themselves,  it  appears  evidently 
that  there  are  such  things  as  devils,  to  persecute  the  wicked  in  this  world 
as  in  the  next 

Now,  if  to  these  were  added  the  diverse  reall  phantasms  seen  at  White- 
Hall  in  Cromwell's  times,  which  caused  him  to  keep  such  mighty  goaids 
in  and  about  his  bedchamber,  and  yet  so  oft  to  change  his  lodgings ;  if 
tiioee  things  done  at  Saint  James',  where  the  devil  so  joal'd  the  centinds 
against  the  sides  of  the  queen's  ohappell  doors,  that  some  of  them  fell  sick 
upon  it ;  and  others,  not  taking  warning  by  it,  kild  one  outright*  whom 
they  buried  in  the  place ;  and  all  other  such  dreadful  things,  those  that 
inhabited  the  royal  houses  have  been  al&ighted  with. 

And  if  to  these  were  likewise  added,  a  relation  of  all  those  regicides  and 
their  abettors  the  devU  hath  entred  into,  as  he  did  the  Qadarenes'  swine, 
with  so  many  more  of  them  who  hath  fallen  mad,  and  dyed  in  hideous  forms 
of  such  distractions,  thft  which  hath  been  of  this  within  these  12  last  years 
in  Bng^d  (should  all  of  this  nature  our  chronicles  do  tell,  with  aU  the 
superstitious  monks  have  writ,  be  put  together),  would  make  the  greater 
volume,  and  of  more  strange  occurrents. 

.  And  now  as  to  the  penman  of  this  narrative,  know  that  he  was  a  divine^ 
and  at  the  time  of  those  things  acted,  which  are  here  related,  the  minister 
and  schoolmaster  of  Woodstock ;  a  person  learned  and  discreet,  not  byassed 
witii  factious  humours,  his  name  Widows,  who  each  day  put  in  writing 
what  he  heard  from  their  mouthes  (and  such  things  as  they  told  to  have 
befallen  them  the  night  before),  therein  keeping  to  their  own  words ;  and, 
never  thinking  that  what  he  had  writ  should  happen  to  be  made  publick, 
gave  it  no  better  dress  to  set  it  forth.  And  because  to  do  it  now  shall 
not  be  oonstmed  to  change  the  story,  the  reader  hath  it  here  accordingly 
exposed. 

THB  JX78T  DEYIL  OV  WOODBTOOK. 

The  16th  day  of  Odober,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1649,  the  Commissioners 
for  surveying  and  valuing  his  migestie's  mannor-house,  parks,  woods,  deer, 
demesnes,  and  all  things  thereunto  belonging,  by  name  (^ptaui  Crook, 
Captain  Hart,  Captain  Cockaine,  Captain  Carelesse,  and  Captain  Boe,  their 
messenger,  with  Mr.  Browne,  their  secretary,  and  two  or  three  servants, 
went  from  Woodstock  town  (where  they  had  lain  some  nights  before),  and 
took  up  their  lodgings  in  his  mi^estie's  house  after  this  manner :  lie  bed- 
chamber and  withdrawing-room  they  both  lodged  in  and  made  their  kitchen ; 
the  presence-chamber  their  room  for  dispatch  of  their  business  with  aU 
commers ;  of  the  cotmcil  hall  their  brew-house,  as  of  the  dining-room  their 
wood-house,  where  they  laid  in  ^e  clefts  of  that  antient  standard  in  the 
High  Park,  for  many  ages  beyond  memory,  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's 
Oak,  which  they  had  chosen  out,  and  caused  to  be  dug  up  by  the  roota. 

October  17. — ^About  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  new  guests  were  first 
awaked  by  a  knocking  at  the  presencoKshamber  door,  which  they  also  con* 
oelved  did  open,  and  something  to  enter,  which  came  through  the  room,  and 
also  walkt  about  that  room  with  %  heavy  step  during  half-an-hour,  then 
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crept  under  the  bed  where  Captain  Hart  and  Captain  Carelene  lay,  where 
tt  did  seem  (as  it  were)  to  bite  and  gnaw  the  mat  and  bed-coards,  as  if  it 
wonid  tear  and  rend  the  feather  beds ;  which  having  done  a  whUe,  then 
wonld  heaye  a  while,  and  rest ;  then  heaye  them  np  again  in  the  bed  more 
high  than  it  did  before,  sometime  on  the  one  side,  sometime  on  the  other, 
as  if  it  had  tried  which  Captain  was  heaviest  Thus  having  heaved  some 
half-an-hoar,  from  thence  it  walkt  out  and  went  nnder  the  servants'  bed, 
and  did  the  like  to  them ;  hence  it  walkt  into  a  withdra wing-room,  and  there 
did  the  same  to  fUl  who  lodged  there.  Thus  having  welcomed  them  for  more 
than  two  hours'  space,  it  walkt  out  as  it  came  in,  and  shut  the  outer  door 
again,  but  with  a  clap  of  some  mightie  force.  These  guests  were  in  a  sweat 
all  this  while,  but  out  of  it  falling  into  a  sleep  again,  it  became  morning  first 
before  they  spake  their  minds  ;  then  would  they  have  it  to  be  a  dog,  yet 
they  described  it  more  to  the  likenesse  of  a  great  bear ;  so  fell  to  the  exa- 
mining  imder  the  beds,  where,  finding  only  &e  mats  scracht,  but  the  bed- 
coards  whole,  and  the  quarter  of  beef  which  lay  on  the  floor  untoudit,  they 
entertained  other  thoughts. 

October  18. — ^They  were  all  awaked  as  the  night  before,  and  now  conceived 
that  they  heard  all  the  great  clefts  of  the  King's  Oak  brought  into  the 
presence-chamber,  and  there  thnmpt  down,  and  after  roul  about  the  room  ; 
they  could  hear  their  chairs  and  stools  tost  from  one  side  of  the  room  unto 
the  other,  and  then  (as  it  were)  altogether  josled.  Thus  having  done  an 
hour  together,  it  walkt  into  the  withdrawing-room^  where  lodged  the  two 
captains,  the  secretary,  and  two  servants :  here  stopt  the  thing  a  while, 
as  if  it  did  take  breath,  but  raised  a  hideous  one,  then  walkt  into  the  bed- 
chamber, where  lay  those  as  before,  and  under  the  bed  it  went,  where  it  did 
heave  and  heave  again,  that  now  they  in  bed  were  put  to  catch  hold  upon 
bed-posts,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  other,  to  prevent  their  being  tumbled 
out  upon  the  ground ;  then  coming  out  as  from  under  the  bed,  and  taking 
hold  upon  the  bed-posts,  it  would  shake  the  whole  bed,  almost  as  if  a  cradle 
rocked.  Thus  having  done  here  for  half-an-hour,  it  went  into  the  with- 
drawing-room,  where  first  it  came  and  stood  at  the  bed's  feet,  and  heaving 
up  the  bed's  feet,  flopt  down  again  a  while,  until  at  last  it  heaved  the  feet 
so  high  that  those  in  bed  thought  to  have  been  set  upon  their  heads ;  and 
having  thus  for  two  hours  entertained  them,  went  out  as  in  the  night  before, 
but  with  a  great  noise. 

October  19.^This  night  they  awaked  not  until  the  midst  of  the  night ; 
they  perceived  the  room  to  shake  with  something  that  walkt  about  the  bed- 
chamber, which  having  done  so  a  while,  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing-room, 
where  it  took  up  a  brasse  warming-pan,  and  returning  with  it  intb  tiie  bed 
chamber,  therein  made  so  loud  a  noise,  in  these  captidns'  own  words,  it  was 
as  loud  and  scurvie  as  a  ring  of  five  untuned  bells  rung  backward ;  but  the 
captains  not  to  seem  afraid,  next  day  made  mirth  of  what  had  past,  and 
jested  at  the  devil  in  the  pan. 

October  20. — ^These  captains  and  their  company,  still  lodging  as  before, 
were  wakened  in  this  night  with  some  things  flying  about  l£e  rooms,  and 
out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  as  thrown  with  some  great  force.  Captain 
Hart»  being  in  a  slumber,  was  taken  by  the  shoulder  and  shaked  until  he 
did  dt  up  in  his  bed,  thinking  that  it  had  been  one  of  his  fellows,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  taken  on  the  pate  with  a  trencher,  that  it  made  him  shrink 
down  into  the  bed-clothes,  and  aU  of  them,  in  both  rooms,  kept  their  heads 
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at  least  within  thdr  sheets,  80  fiercely  did  three  dozen  of  trancihen  flyalxmt 
the  rooms ;  yet  Captain  Hart  yentured  again  to  peep  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  what  it  was  that  threw,  but  then  the  trenchers  came  so 
fiist  and  neer  about  his  ears,  that  he  was  fain  quickly  to  couch  again.  In 
the  morning  they  found  aU  their  trenchers,  pots,  and  spits,  upon  and  about 
their  beds,  and  all  such  tnings  as  were  of  common  use  scattered  about  the 
rooms.  This  night  there  were  also,  in  sereral  parts  of  the  room  and  outer 
rooms,  such  noises  of  beating  at  doors,  and  on  the  walls,  as  if  that  sereral 
smiths  had  been  at  work  ;  and  yet  our  captains  shrunk  not  from  their  work, 
but  went  on  in  that,  and  lodged  as  they  had  done  before. 

OcUher  21. — ^About  midnight  they  heard  great  knocking  at  every  door ; 
after  a  while  the  doors  flew  open,  and  into  tiie  withdrawing-room  entered 
something  as  of  a  mighty  proportion,  the  figure  of  it  they  knew  not  how  to 
describe.  This  wslkt  awhile  about  the  room  shaking  the  floor  at  every  step, 
then  came  it  up  close  to  the  bed-side,  where  lay  Captains  Crook  and  Caie- 
lesse ;  and  after  a  little  iMtuse,  as  it  were,  the  bed-curtains,  both  at  sides 
and  feet,  were  drawn  up  and  down  slowly,  then  faster  again  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  from  end  to  end  as  fast  as  imagination  can  fande  the  running 
of  the  rings,  then  shaked  it  the  beds,  as  if  the  joints  thereof  had  crackt ; 
then  walkt  the  thing  into  the  bedchamber,  and  so  plaied  with  those  beds 
there ;  then  took  up  eight  peuter  dishes,  and  bouled  them  about  the  room 
and  over  the  servants  in  the  truckle-beds ;  then  sometimes  were  the  dishes 
taken  up  and  thrown  crosse  the  high  beds  and  against  the  walls,  and  so  much 
battered  ;  but  there  were  more  dishes  wherein  was  meat  in  the  same  room, 
that  were  not  all  removed.  During  this,  in  the  presence-chamber  there  was 
stranger  noise  of  weightie  things  l£rown  down,  and,  as  they  supposed,  the 
clefts  of  the  Eing^s  Oak  did  roul  about  the  room,  yet  at  the  wonted  hour 
went  away,  and  left  them  to  take  rest,  such  as  they  could. 

OcUibtr  22. — Hath  mist  of  being  set  down,  the  officers  imployed  in  their 
work  farther  off^  came  not  that  day  to  Woodstock. 

October  28. — Those  that  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room,  in  the  midst  of 
the  night  were  awakened  with  the  cracking  of  fire,  as  if  it  had  been  with 
thorns  and  sparks  of  fire  bundng,  whereupon  they  supposed  that  the  bed> 
chamber  had  taken  fire,  and  listning  to  it  farther,  they  heard  their  fellows 
in  bed  sadly  groan,  which  gave  them  to  suppose  they  might  be  suffocated  ; 
wherefore  they  called  upon  their  servants  to  make  all  possible  hast  to  help 
them.  When  the  two  servants  were  oome  in,  they  found  all  asleep,  and  so 
brought  back  word,  but  that  there  were  no  bed-clothes  upon  them  ;  where- 
fore &ey  were  sent  back  to  cover  them,  and  to  stir  up  eind  mend  the  fire. 
When  the  servants  had  covered  them  and  were  come  to  the  chimney,  in  the 
comers  they  found  their  wearing  apparel,  boots,  and  stockings,  but  they  had 
no  sooner  toucht  the  embers,  when  the  firebrands  flew  about  their  ears  so 
fast,  that  away  ran  they  into  the  other  room  for  the  shelter  of  their  cover- 
lids ;  then  after  them  walkt  something  that  stampt  about  the  room  as  if  it 
had  been  exceeding  angry,  and  likewise  threw  about  the  trenchers,  platters, 
and  all  such  things  in  tiie  room — after  two  hours  went  out>  yet  stampt  again 
over  their  heads. 

October  24.^They  lodged  all  abroad. 

October  25. — ^This  afternoon  was  come  unto  them  Mr.  Richard  OixnA  the 
lawyer,  Inrother  to  Captain  Crook,  and  now  deputy-stoward  of  the  manner, 
onto  Qsptain  Parsons  and  Mi^or  Butler,  who  had  put  out  Mr.  Hyans,  his 
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tn^jestie'a  olBoer.  To  entertain  this  new  gueet  the  CommiBsioneFB  caused  s 
very  great  fire  to  be  made,  of  neer  the  chinmey-full  of  wood  of  the  King's 
Oak,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room  with  his  brother,  and  his 
servant  in  the  same  room.  About  the  midst  of  the  night  a  wonderfU  kndck* 
ing  was  heard,  and  into  the  room  something  did  rosh^  which  coming  to  the 
cMmney-eide,  dasht  oat  the  fire  as  with  the  stamp  of  some  prodigious  foot, 
then  threw  down  such  weighty  stuffe,  what  ere  it  was  (they  took  it  to  be 
the  residue  of  the  clefts  and  roots  of  tiie  King's  Oak),  close  by  the  bed-side, 
that  the  house  and  bed  shook  with  it  Captain  Cockaine  and  his  fellow 
arose,  and  took  their  swords  to  go  unto  the  Crooks.  The  noise  ceased  at 
their  rising,  so  that  they  came  to  the  door  and  called.  The  two  brothers, 
though  fully  awaked,  and  heard  them  call,  were  so  amazed,  that  they  made 
no  answer  until  Captain  Cockaine  had  recoversd  the  boldness  to  call  very 
loud,  and  came  «nto  the  bed-side  ;  then  faintly  first,  after  some  more  assur- 
ance, they  came  to  tmdecstand  one  another,  and  comforted  the  lawyer.  Whilst 
this  was  thus,  no  noise  was  heard,  which  made  them  think  the  time  was 
past  of  that  night's  trouble,  so  that,  after  some  little  conference,  they  applied 
themselves  to  take  some  rest  When  Captain  Cockaine  was  come  to  his 
own  bed,  which  he  had  left  open,  he  found  it  closely  covered,  which  he  much 
wondered  at ;  but  turnup  the  clothes  down,  and  opening  it  to  get  in,  he 
found  the  lower  sheet  strewed  over  with  trenchers.  Their  whole  three  dozen 
of  trenchers  were  orderly  disposed  between  the  sheets,  which  he  and  his 
fellow  endeavouring  to  cast  out,  such  noise  arose  about  the  room,  that  they 
were  glad  to  get  into  bed  with  some  of  the  trenchers.  The  noise  lasted  a 
full  half  hour  after  this.  This  entertainment  so  ill  did  like  the  lawyer,  and 
being  not  so  well  studied  in  the  point  as  to  resolve  this  the  devil's  law  case, 
that  he  next  day  resolved  to  be  gone  ;  but  having  not  dispatcht  all  that  he 
came  for,  profit  and  perswasions  prevaUed  with  him  to  stay  the  other  hear* 
ing,  so  that  he  lodged  as  he  did  tiie  night  before. 

Oct€ber  26. — ^This  night  each  room  was  better  famished  with  fire  and 
candle  than  before  ;  yet  about  twelve  at  night  came  something  in  that  dasht 
all  out,  then  did  walk  about  the  room,  making  a  noise,  not  to  be  set  forth 
by  the  comparison  with  any  other  thing ;  sometimes  came  it  to  the  bed- 
sides, and  drew  the  curtains  to  and  fixj,  then  twerle  them,  then  walk  about 
again,  and  return  to  the  bed-posts,  shake  them  with  all  the  bed,  so  that 
they  in  bed  were  put  to  hold  one  upon  the  other,  then  walk  about  the  room 
again,  and  come  to  the  servants*  bed,  and  gnaw  and  scratch  the  wainscot 
head,  and  shake  altogether  in  that  room ;  at  the  time  of  this  being  in  doing, 
they  in  the  bedchamber  heard  such  strange  dropping  down  fh>m  the  roof 
of  the  room,  that  they  supposed  'twas  like  tite  fall  of  money  by  the  sound. 
Captain  Cockaine,  not  fHghtened  with  so  small  a  noise  (and  lying  near  the 
chimney),  stept  out  and  made  shift  to  Ught  a  candle,  by  the  light  of  which 
he  perceived  the  room  strewed  over  with  broken  glass,  green,  and  some  of 
it  as  it  were  pieces  of  broken  bottles ;  he  had  not  long  been  considering 
what  it  was,  when  suddenly  his  candle  was  hit  out,  aikl  glass  flew  about 
the  room,  that  he  made  haste  to  the  protection  ot  the  coverlets  ;  the  noise 
of  thundering  rose  more  hideous  then  at  any  time  before ;  yet,  at  a  certain 
time  all  vankht  into  calnmess.  The  morning  after  was  the  glass  about  the 
room,  ^ich  the  maid  that  was  to  make  cl^  the  rooms  swept  up  into  a 
oomer,  and  many  came  to  see  it  But  Mr.  Richard  Crook  would  stay  no 
longer,  yet  as  he  stopt,  gdng  through  Woodstock  town,  he  was  there  heard 
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to  say,  that  he  would  not  lodge  amongst  them  another  ni^^  for  a  fee  of 
£500. 

October  27. — ^The  CommissioneTB  had  not  yet  done  their  work,  wherefore 
thej  mnst  stay ;  and  being  all  men  of  the  sword,  they  must  not  seem  afraid 
to  encounter  with  anything,  though  it  be  the  devil ;  therefore,  with  pistols 
charged,  and  drawn  swords  laied  by  their  bed-eides,  they  applied  themselres 
to  take  some  rest,  when  something  in  the  midst  of  niglii  so  opened  and  shut 
the  window  casements  with  snch  daps,  that  it  awdLSoed  all  that  slept ; 
some  of  them  peeping  oat  to  look  what  was  the  matter  with  the  windows, 
stones  flew  about  the  rooms  as  if  hurled  with  many  hands  ;  some  hit  the 
walls,  and  some  the  beds'  heads  dose  aboye  the  pillows,  the  dints  of  which 
were  then,  and  yet  (it  is  conoeiyed)  are  to  be  seen,  thus  sometime  throwing 
stones,  and  sometime  making  thundering  noise  for  two  hours'  space  it  ceast, 
and  all  was  quiet  till  the  mom.  After  their  rising,  and  the  maid  come  in 
to  make  the  fire,  they  looked  about  the  rooms ;  they  found  foursccne  stones 
brought  in  that  night,  and  going  to  lay  them  together  in  the  comer  where 
the  glass  (before  mentioned)  had  been  swept  up,  they  found  that  every  piece 
of  glass  had  been  carried  away  that  night  Many  people  came  next  day  to 
see  the  stones,  and  all  observed  that  ^y  were  not  of  such  kind  of  stones 
as  are  naturall  in  the  countrey  thereabout ;  with  these  were  noise  like  clape 
of  thunder,  or  report  of  cannon  planted  against  the  rooms,  heard  by  all  that 
lodged  in  tiie  outer  courts,  to  their  astonishment,  and  at  Woodstock  town, 
taken  to  be  thunder. 

October  28. — This  night,  both  strange  and  diiSering  noise  from  the  former 
first  wakened  Captain  Hart,  who  lodged  in  the  bedchamber,  who,  hearing 
Boe  and  Brown  to  groan,  called  out  to  Cockaine  and  Crook  to  come  and 
help  them,  for  Hart  could  not  now  stir  himself ;  Cockaine  would  fain  have 
answered,  but  he  could  not,  or  look  about ;  something,  he  thought,  stopt 
both  his  breath  and  held  down  his  eye-lids.  Amazed  thus,  he  straggles 
and  kickt  about,  till  he  had  awaked  Captain  Crook,  who^  half  asleep,  grew 
very  angry  at  his  kicks,  and  multiplied  words,  it  grew  to  an  appointmsnt 
in  the  field  ;  but  this  fully  recovei^  Cockaine  to  remember  that  Captain 
Hart  had  called  for  help,  wherefore  to  them  he  ran  in  the  other  room,  whom 
he  found  sadly  groaning,  where,  scraping  in  the  diimney,  he  both  found  a 
candle  and  fire  to  light  it ;  but  had  not  gone  two  steps,  when  something 
blew  the  candle  out,  and  threw  him  in  the  chair  by  the  bed-side,  when 
presently  cried  out  Captain  Carelesse,  with  a  most  pittiful  voice,  *'  Come 
hither,  0  come  hither,  brother  Cockaine,  the  thing's  gone  of  me."  Cockaine^ 
scarce  yet  himself,  helpt  to  set  him  up  in  his  bed,  and  after  Captain  Hart^ 
and  having  scarce  done  that  to  them,  and  also  to  the  other  two,  they  heard 
Captain  Crook  crying  out,  as  if  something  had  been  killing  him.  Cockaine 
snacht  up  the  sword  that  lay  by  their  bed,  and  ran  into  the  room  to  save 
Crook,  \mt  was  in  much  more  likelyhood  to  kill  him,  for  at  his  ooming,  the 
thing  that  pressed  Crook  went  of  him,  at  which  Crook  started  out  of  his 
bed,  whom  Cockaine  thought  a  spirit,  made  at  him,  at  which  Crook  cried  out 
**  Lord  help.  Lord  save  me ; "  Cockaine  let  fall  his  hand,  and  Crook,  embrao* 
ing  Cockaine,  desired  his  reconcilement,  giving  him  many  thanks  for  his 
deliverance.  Then  rose  they  all  and  came  together,  discoursed  sometimes 
godly  and  sometimes  praied,  for  all  this  while  was  there  such  stam^^ng  over 
the  roof  of  the  house,  as  if  1000  horse  had  there  been  trotting ;  this  ni|^ 
all  the  stones  brought  in  the  night  before,  and  laid  up  in  the  withdniwiiif^ 
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room,  were  all  carried  again  away  by  that  which  brought  them  in,  which  at 
the  wonted  time  left  of;  and,  as  it  were,  went  ont,  and  so  away. 

October  29. — Their  businesse  liaving  now  received  so  much  forwarrbiesse 
OS  to  be  neer  dispatcht,  they  encou]:a§^  one  the  other,  and  resolved  to  try 
further ;  therefore,  they  provided  more  lights  and  fires,  and  further  for  their 
assistance,  prevailed  with  their  ordinary  keeper  to  lodge  amongst  them,  and 
bring  his  mastive  bitch ;  and  it  was  so  this  night  with  them,  that  they  had 
no  disturbance  at  alL 

October  80.— So  well  they  had  passed  the  night  before,  that  this  night 
they  went  to  bed  confident  and  cai^esse ;  untill  about  twelve  of  the  clock, 
something  knockt  at  the  door  as  with  a  smith's  great  hammer,  but  with 
such  force  as  if  it  had  cleft  the  door ;  then  ent'red  something  like  a  bear, 
but  seem'd  to  swell  more  big,  and  walkt  about  the  room,  and  out  of  one 
room  into  the  other,  treading  so  heavily,  as  the  fioare  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bear  it.  When  it  came  into  the  bedchamber,  it  dasht  against 
the  beds*  heads  some  kind  of  glass  vessell,  that  broke  in  sundry  pieces,  and 
sometimes  would  take  up  those  pieces,  and  hurle  them  about  the  room,  and 
into  the  other  room ;  and  when  it  did  not  hurle  the  glasse  at  their  heads, 
it  did  strike  upon  the  tables,  as  if  many  smiths,  with  their  greatest  hammers, 
had  been  laying  on  as  upon  an  anvil ;  sometimes  it  thumpt  against  the 
walls  as  if  it  would  beat  a  hole  through ;  then  upon  their  heads,  such 
stamping,  as  if  the  roof  of  the  house  were  beating  down  upon  their  heads ; 
and  having  done  thus,  during  the  space  (as  was  conjectured)  of  two  hours, 
it  ceased  and  vanished,  but  with  a  more  fierce  shutting  of  the  doors  than 
at  any  time  before.  In  the  morning  they  found  the  pieces  of  glass  about 
the  room,  and  observed  that  it  was  much  differing  from  that  glasse  brought 
in  three  nights  before,  this  being  of  a  much  thicker  substance,  which  several! 
persons  which  came  in  carried  away  some  pieces  of.  The  Commissionen 
were  in  debate  of  lodging  there  no  more ;  but  all  their  businesse  was  not 
done,  and  some  of  them  were  so  conceited  as  to  believe,  and  to  attribute 
the  rest  they  ei^oyed,  the  night  before  this  last,  unto  the  mastive  bitch  ; 
wherefore,  they  resolved  to  get  more  company,  and  the  mastive  bitch,  and 
try  another  night. 

October  81. — ^This  night  the  fires  and  lights  prepared,  the  ordinary  keeper 
and  his  bitch,  with  another  man  perswad^  by  him,  they  all  took  their  beds 
and  fell  asleep.  But  about  twelve  at  night,  such  rapping  was  on  all  sides 
of  them,  that  it  wakened  all  of  them ;  as  the  doors  did  seem  to  open,  the 
mastive  bitch  fell  fearfully  a  yelling,  and  presently  ran  fiercely  into  the  bed 
to  them  in  the  truckle-bed ;  as  the  thing  came  by  the  table,  it  struck  so 
fierce  a  blow  on  that,  as  that  it  made  the  frame  to  crack,  then  took  the 
warming-pan  from  off  the  table^  and  stroke  it  against  the  walls  with  so 
much  force  as  that  it  was  beat  flat  together,  lid  and  bottom.  Now  were  they 
hit  as  they  lay  covered  over  head  and  ears  within  the  bed-clothes.  Captain 
Carelesse  was  taken  a  sound  blow  on  the  head  with  the  shoulder-blade  bone 
of  a  dead  horse  (before  they  had  been  but  thrown  at,  when  they  peept  up, 
and  mist) ;  Browne  had  a  shrewd  blow  on  the  leg  with  the  badibone,  and 
another  on  the  head,  and  every  one  of  them  felt  severall  blows  of  bones  and 
stones  through  the  bed-clothes,  for  now  these  things  were  thrown  as  from 
an  angry  hand  that  meant  further  mischief ;  the  stones  flew  in  at  window 
as  shot  out  of  a  gun,  nor  was  the  bursts  lesse  (as  from  without)  than  of  a 
cannon,  and  all  the  windows  broken  down.    Now,  as  the  hurling  of  thf 
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things  dkl  cetM,  and  the  thing  walkt  up  and  down,  Oqptaln  Oockaina  md 
Hart  cried  ont,  In  the  name  of  the  Fa^er,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  nt 
yon  f  What  would  yon  have !  What  have  we  done  that  yon  distori)  u 
thns  !  No  Toice  replied  (as  the  Captain  said,  yet  some  of  their  aenranti 
have  said  otherwise),  and  the  noise  oeast  Hereupon  Captains  Hart  and 
Cockaine  rose,  who  lay  in  the  hedcbamher,  renewed  the  fire  and  lights,  and 
one  great  candle  in  a  candlestick,  they  placed  in  the  door,  that  mi^t  bt 
seen  by  them  in  both  the  rooms.  No  sooner  were  they  got  to  bed,  bat  the 
noise  arose  on  all  sides  more  lond  and  hideons  than  at  any  time  before, 
insomuch  as  (to  nse  the  Captain's  own  words)  it  retnmed  and  bronght  se?en 
devils  worse  than  itself ;  and  presently  they  saw  the  candle  and  cimdlestick 
in  the  passage  of  the  door,  dasht  up  to  the  roof  of  the  room  by  a  kick  of 
the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  and  after  with  the  hoof  trode  ont  the  snofl^  and 
so  dasht  ont  the  fire  in  the  chimnies.  As  this  was  done,  there  fell,  as  from 
the  sieling,  npon  them  in  the  truckle-beds,  such  quantities  of  water,  as  if 
it  had  been  poured  out  of  buckets,  wliich  stunk  worse  than  any  earthly 
stink  could  make ;  and  as  this  was  in  doing,  something  crept  under  the 
high  beds,  tost  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  with  the  Oommissionen 
in  them,  until  the  testers  of  the  beds  were  beaten  down  upon,  and  the  bed- 
sted-frames  broke  under  them  ;  and  here  some  pause  being  made,  they  all, 
as  if  with  one  consent,  started  up,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  until  they  ctme 
into  the  Councel  Hall,  where  two  sate  up  arbrewing,  but  now  were  fallen 
asleep  ;  those  they  scared  much  with  wakening  of  them,  having  been  mndi 
perplezt  before  with  tiie  strange  noise,  which  commonly  was  taJcen  by  them 
abroad  for  thunder,  sometimes  for  rumbling  wind.  Here  the  Captains  and 
their  company  got  fire  and  candle,  and  every  one  canying  something  of 
either,  tiiey  returned  into  the  Presence-Chamber,  idiere  some  applied  them- 
selves to  make  the  fire,  whilst  others  fell  to  prayers,  and  having  got  aome 
clothes  about  them,  they  spent  the  reddue  of  the  night  in  singing  psalmi 
and  prayers  ;  during  which  no  noise  was  in  that  room,  but  moat  hideootlf 
round  about,  as  at  some  distance. 

It  should  have  been  told  before,  how  that  when  Oaptain  Hart  first  rose 
this  night  (who  lay  in  the  bedchamber  next  the  fire),  he  found  their  book 
of  valuations  croese  the  embers  smoaldng,  which  he  anacht  up  and  cast 
upon  the  table  there,  which  the  night  before  was  left  upon  the  table  in  the 
presence  amongst  their  other  papers  ^'  this  book  was  in  the  morning  fomKi 
a  handfU  burnt,  and  had  burnt  the  table  where  it  lay ;  Browne  the  cleik 
said,  he  would  not  for  a  100  and  a  £100  that  it  had  been  burnt  a  handftal 
further. 

This  ni^  it  happened  that  there  were  six  cony-atealara,  who  were  oooe 
with  their  nets  and  ferrets  to  the  cony-burrows  by  Bosaraond'a  WeO ;  bat 
with  the  noise  this  night  fh>m  the  Mannor-house,  they  were  so  terrified,  Hn^ 
like  men  distracted  away  they  ran,  and  left  their  haiet  all  ready  pitehed, 
ready  up,  and  the  ferrets  in  the  eony-bnrrows. 

Now  the  Commissioners,  more  sensible  of  their  danger,  considered  men 
seriously  of  their  safety,  and  agreed  to  go  and  confer  witii  Mr.  HofflBan, 
the  minister  of  Wotton  (a  man  not  of  the  meanest  note  for  life  or  learnioft 
by  some  esteemed  more  high),  to  desire  his  advice,  togetiier  witii  his  eoffl- 
pany  and  pnyers.  Mr.  Hoffiooan  held  it  too  hi|^  a  point  to  reaehe  ob 
suddenly  and  by  himself,  wherefore  desired  time  to  oonaUer  upon  it,  which 
being  agreed  unto,  he  forthwith  rode  to  Mr.  Jenkinioii  and  Mr.  Wheat,  the 
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two  next  Justices  of  Peace,  to  try  what  warrant  they  could  give  Mm  for  it 
They  both  (as  'tis  said  from  themsehres)  encomaged  him  to  be  assisttng  to 
the  Commissioners,  accordmg  to  his  cal^ng. 

Bat  certain  it  is,  that  when  they  came  to  fetch  him  to  go  with  thenit- 
Mr.  Hoftaum  answered,  that  he  would  not  lodge  there  one  night  for  £500, 
and  being  asked  to  pray  with  them,  he  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  that 
he  would  not  meddle  upon  any  terms. 

Mr.  Hoftnan  refusing  to  undertake  the  quarrel,  the  Commissioners  held 
it  not  safe  to  lodge  where  they  had  been  thus  entertained  any  longer,  but 
caused  all  things  to  be  remoyed  into  the  chambers  over  the  gatehouse,  where 
they  stayed  but  one  night,  and  what  rest  they  enjoyed  there,  we  have  but 
an  uncertain  relation  of,  for  they  went  away  early  the  next  morning ;  but 
if  it  may  be  held  fit  to  set  down  what  hath  been  deHvered  by  the  report  of 
others,  they  were  also  the  same  night  much  afFHghted  with  dreadf^  appari- 
tions ;  but  observing  that  these  passages  spread  much  in  discourse,  to  be 
also  in  particulars  teJcen  notice  of,  and  that  the  nature  of  it  made  not  for 
their  cause,  they  agreed  to  the  concealing  of  things  for  the  future ;  yet  this 
is  well  known  and  certain,  that  the  gate-keeper's  wife  was  in  so  strange  an 
agony  in  her  bed,  and  in  her  bedchamber  such  noise  (whilst  her  husband 
was  above  with  the  Commissioners),  that  two  maids  in  the  next  room  to 
her,  durst  not  venture  to  assist  her,  but  affrighted  ran  out  to  call  company, 
and  their  master,  and  found  the  woman  (at  their  coming  in)  gasping  for 
breath ;  and  the  next  day  said,  that  she  saw  and  suffered  that,  which  for 
all  the  world  she  would  not  be  hired  to  again. 

From  Woodstock  the  Commissioners  removed  unto  Euelme,  and  some  of 
them  returned  to  Woodstock  the  Sunday  se'nnight  after  (the  book  of 
Valuations  wanting  something  that  was  for  haste  left  imperfect),  but  lodged 
not  in  any  of  those  rooms  where  they  had  lain  before,  and  yet  were  not  un- 
visited  (as  they  confess  themselves)  by  the  devil,  whom  they  called  their 
nightly  g^est ;  Captain  Crook  came  not  untill  Tuesday  nighl^  and  how  he 
sped  tiiat  nigiht  the  gate-keeper's  wife  can  tell  if  she  dareth,  but  what  she 
hath  whispered  to  her  gossips,  shall  not  be  made  a  part  of  this  our  narrative, 
nor  many  more  particulars  which  have  fallen  fh>m  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves and  their  servants  to  other  persons  ;  they  are  all  or  most  of  them 
alive,  and  may  add  to  it  when  they  please,  and  surely  have  not  a  better  way 
to  be  revenged  of  him  who  troubled  them,  than  according  to  the  proverb, 
ten  truth  and  shame  the  devlL 

There  remains  this  observation  to  be  added,  that  on  a  Wednesday  morn- 
ing all  these  officers  went  away ;  and  that  since  then  diverse  persons  of 
Reverall  qualities,  have  lodged  often  and  sometimes  long  in  the  same  rooms, 
both  in  the  presence,  withdrawing  room,  and  bedchamber  belonging  unto 
his  sacred  Miy'esty ;  yet  none  have  had  the  least  disturbance,  or  heard  the 
smallest  noise,  for  which  the  cause  was  not  as  ordinary  as  apparent,  except 
the  Commissioners  and  their  company,  who  came  in  order  to  the  alienating 
sad  pulling  down  the  house,  whidi  is  well-nigh  performed. 

▲  SHORT  SURVIT  OF  W00D8T00K,  NOT  TAKEN  BT  ANT  OF  THE 
BSFOBE-MENTIONED  C0H1CIS8I0NERS.* 

The  noble  seat,  called  Woodstock,  is  one  of  the  ancient  honours  belongiug 
to  the  crown.    Severall  mannors  owe  suite  and  service  to  the  place  ;  but 
*  The  Bnnrey  of  Woodstock  is  appended  to  the  preceding  pamphlet 
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the  custom  of  the  oountr^  giying  it  bat  the  tiUe  of  a  raaimor,  we  shell  ent 
with  them  to  be  the  better  ondentood. 

The  mennor-honse  hath  been  a  huge  Dabrick,  and  aocounted  among  hk 
mijestie*8  standing  houses,  because  there  was  alwaies  kept  a  standing  fnzni- 
tnre.  This  great  house  was  built  by  King  Heniy  the  First,  but  ampleyfied 
with  the  gatehouse  and  outsides  of  the  outerK»art|  by  King  Henzy  the 
Serenth,  tibe  stables  by  King  Jamee. 

About  a  bow-shot  fh>m  the  gate  south-west,  remain  foundation  sigxis  of 
that  structure,  erected  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  for  the  security  of  Lady 
Rosamond,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  which  some  poets  have  com- 
pared to  the  Dedalian  labyrinth,  but  the  form  and  circuit  both  of  the  place 
and  ruins  show  it  to  have  been  a  house  and  of  one  pile,  perhaps  of  strength, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  probably  was  fittod  with  secret 
places  of  recess,  and  avenues  to  hide  or  convey  awuy  snch  persons  as  were 
not  willing  to  be  found  if  narrowly  sought  after.  About  tbe  midst  of  the 
place  ariseth  a  spring,  called  at  present  Rosamond's  Well ;  it  is  but  shallow, 
and  shews  to  have  been  paved  and  walled  about,  likely  contrived  for  the  use 
of  them  within  the  house,  when  it  should  be  of  danger  to  go  out 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  tiie  Sling's  house  is  seated  Woodstock 
town,  new  and  old.  This  new  Woodstock  did  arise  by  some  buildings 
which  Henry  the  Second  gave  leave  to  be  erected  (as  received  by  tradition), 
at  the  suit  of  the  Lady  Rosamond,  for  the  use  of  out-servants  upon  the 
wastss  of  the  mannor  of  Bladon,  where  is  the  mother  church ;  this  is  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  it,  though  encreased  to  a  market  town  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Couvt  residing  sometime  near,  which  of  late  years  they  have 
been  sensiUe  of  the  want  of ;  this  town  was  made  a  corporation  in  the  11th 
year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  charter,  with  power  to  send  two  burge«es  to 
parliament  or  not,  as  they  will  themselves. 

Old  Woodstock  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  named  Olyme^ 
which  also  runneth  through  the  park ;  the  town  consiBts  not  of  above  four 
or  five  houses,  but  it  is  to  be  conceived  that  it  hath  been  much  larger  (but 
very  anciently  so),  for  in  some  old  law  historians  there  is  mention  of  the 
assize  at  Woodstock,  for  a  law  made  in  a  Micelgemote  (the  name  of  Parlia- 
ments before  the  coming  of  the  Norman)  in  the  days  of  King  Ethelred. 

And  in  like  manner,  that  thereabout  was  a  king's  house,  if  not  in  the 
same  plao»  where  Henry  the  First  built  the  late  standing  file  before  his ; 
for  in  such  days  those  great  councils  were  commonly  hdd  in  the  King's 
palaces.  Some  of  those  lands  have  belonged  to  the  orders  of  the  Kni^ts 
Templers,  there  being  records  which  call  them  femu  ^uos  Rn  nocm^ 

But  now  this  late  laige  mannor-house  is  in  a  manner  almost  turned  into 
heaps  of  rubbish  ;  some  seven  or  eight  rooms  left  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  tenant  that  should  rent  the  King's  meadows  (of  those  who  had  no  power 
to  let  them),  with  several  high  uncovered  walls  standing,  the  prod^ous 
spectacles  of  malice  unto  monarchy,  which  mines  still  bear  semblance  of 
their  state,  and  yet  aspire  in  spight  of  envy,  or  of  weather,  to  show,  What 
kings  do  build,  sul^ts  may  sometimes  shaken  but  utterly  can  never  over- 
throw. 

That  part  of  the  park  called  the  High-park,  hath  been  lately  subdivided 
\sj  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  to  make  pastares  for  his  breed  of  colts,  and  oth« 
I^rts  plowed  up.    Of  the  whole  salth  Roffus  Warwioensis,  in  MS.  Hen.  L, 
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p.  122,  FecU  iiU  Rex  Pwrc/um  de  .Woodstock,  cum  Fala^,  it^ra  ptwdio- 
turn  Parcum,  qui  Parous  eratprimm  Parcus  Anglios,  si  oonHnet  in  eirctdiu 
septeoi  MUtaaia;  eonstructtu  erat  Antto  14  hvjus  Regis,  out  paarwnpost 
Without  the  Park  the  Kmg*s  demesne  woods  were,  i^  cannot  well  be  said 
now  aie,  the  timber  being  lUl  sold  off,  and  underwoods  so  cropt  and  spoiled 
by  that  beast  the  Lord  Mimson,  and  other  greedy  cattle,  that  they  are 
hardly  recoverable.  Beyond  which  lieth  Stonefield,  and  other  mannora  that 
hold  of  Woodstock,  with  other  woods,  that  have  been  aliened  by  former 
kings,  but  with  reserTation  of  liberty  for  his  majeetie's  deer,  and  other 
beaiits  of  forrest,  to  harbour  in  at  pleasure,  as  in  dne  place  is  to  be  shewed. 


No.  ni. 


[Ths  following  extract  from  a  letter  is  docqueted  by  the  Author  "  to  be 
inserted  as  an  illustration  of  Woodstock."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
included  in  previous  editions,  but  is  now  added,  according  to  the  Author's 
apparent  wish — 1871.] 

(hford,  Sept  8. 

Having  got  sight  of  a  letter  concerning  the  sickness  and  death  of  old  BIr. 
Lenthal  from  a  person  of  known  worth  and  integrity,  I  could  not  conceal 
it  ftt)m  you,  bebg,  as  I  conceive,  of  publick  concern,  which  letter  was  as 
foUoweth  : — 

Sm — ^When  I  came  to  his  presence  he  told  me  "  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  for  he  had  two  great  works  to  do,  and  I  must  assist  him  in  both  :  to 
ftt  his  body  for  the  earth,  and  his  soul  for  heaven,"  to  which  purpose  he 
desired  me  to  pray  with  him.  I  told  him  the  Church  had  appointed  an 
office  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  I  must  use  that.  He  said,  **  Tea, 
he  chiefly  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,"  wherein  he  joined  with  a 
great  fervency  and  devotion.  After  prayers  he  desired  absolution.  I  told 
him  I  was  very  ready  and  willing  to  pronounce  it,  but  he  musi  -first  come 
to  Christian  contrition  for  the  sins  and  failings  of  his  life.  "  Well,  sir," 
said  he,  **  then  instruct  me  to  my  duty." 

I  desired  him  to  examine  his  life  by  the  ten  commandments,  and  wherein 
he  found  his  failings  to  fly  to  the  gospel  of  mercy.  Then  I  read  the  ten 
commandments  in  order  to  him,  mentioning  the  principal  sins  against  each 
commandment.  To  pass  by  other  things  (under  the  seal  of  ^is  office), 
when  I  came  to  the  fifth  commandment,  and  remembered  him  that  Dis- 
obedience, Rebellion,  and  Schism  were  the  great  sins  against  this  command- 
ment— "Yes,  Sir,"  he  said,  "there's  my  trouble,  my  disobedience,  not 
against  my  natural  parents,  but  against  the  Pater  patrice  our  deceased 
sovereign.  I  confess  with  Paul  I  hdd  their  clothes  whilst  they  murthered 
him,  but  herein  I  was  not  so  criminal  as  Paul  was,  for  Grod  thou  knowest 
I  never  consented  to  his  death.  I  ever  prayed  and  endeavoured  what  I 
could  against  it,  but  I  did  too  much,  Alndghty  Qod  forgive  me." 

I  then  desired  him  to  deal  freely  and  openly  in  that  business,  and  if  he 
knew  any  of  those  villains  that  plotted  or  contrived  that  horrid  murder 
which  were  not  yet  detected,  now  to  diacover  'em.  He  answered,  "ha 
was  a  stranger  to  that  business^  his  soul  never  entered  into  that  secret,  but 
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what  oonoenu  myself  I  will  oonfen  froely.  Three  things  are  especially 
laid  to  my  ohai^  wherein  I  am  indeed  too  guilty :  that  I  went  firom  the 
Parliament  to  the  army,  that  I  proposed  the  bloody  question  for  trying  the 
king,  and  that  I  sat  after  the  king^i  death.  To  the  first  I  may  give  this 
in  answer,  that  Cromwell  and  his  agents  deceived  a  wiser  man  than  myself; 
that  excellent  King,  and  then  might  well  deceive  me  also,  and  so  they  did. 
I  knew  the  Presbyterians  would  never  restore  the  king  to  his  just  rij^ts, 
these  men  swore  they  would. 

"  For  the  second  no  excuse  can  be  made,  but  I  have  the  king's  pardon, 
and  I  hope  Almighty  God  will  grant  me  his  mercy  also.  Yet»  sir,  even 
then,  when  I  put  the  question,  I  hoped  the  very  putting  the  question  would 
have  cleared  him,  because  1  believed  four  for  one  wore  against  it,  but  they 
deceived  me  also. 

**  To  the  third  I  make  this  candid  confession,  that  'twas  my  own  base- 
ness, and  cowardice,  and  unworthy  fear  to  submit  my  life  and  estate  to  the 
mercy  of  those  men  that  murth^ed  the  king,  that  hurried  me  on  against 
my  own  oonseience  to  act  with  them.  Tet  then  I  thought  I  might  do 
some  good  and  hinder  some  ill.  Something  I  did  for  the  Church  axid  Uni- 
versities, something  for  the  king  when  I  broke  the  oath  of  abjuration,  as 

that  Sir  0 B and  yourself  knows ;  something  also  for  his  return, 

as  my  L.  G.,  and  Mr.  J T and  yourself  know ;  but  the  ill  I  did 

overweighed  the  little  good  I  would  have  done.  God  forgive  me  for  tlua 
also." 

After  this  I  remembered  him  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  also  had  been 
barbarously  murthered  and  ruined,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  hand  or 
gave  any  consent  therein.  He  answered,  "  None ;  for  I  always  did  believe 
that  was  the  primitive  and  best  government  of  the  Church,"  and  said  he 
died  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  established  before 
these  times ;  for  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  alteration  of  the  Lituigy. 

After  this  ofSce,  wherein  he  indeed  showed  himself  a  very  hearty  peni^ 
tent,  he  again  desired  the  absolution  of  the  Church,  which  I  then  pro- 
notmced,  and  which  he  reoeived  with  much  content  and  satisiaction  ;  for, 
says  he,  "  Now,  now  indeed  do  I  feel  the  joy  and  benefit  of  that  office 
which  Christ  hath  left  to  his  Church. "  Then  praying  for  the  King,  that  he 
might  long  and  happily  reign  over  us,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  CSiurch,  he 
again  desired  prayers.  The  next  day  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  after 
that  work  I  desired  him  to  express  himself  to  Doctor  Dickenson,  a  learned 
physician.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  who  received  the  sacrament  with  him, 
concerning  the  Eling's  death,  because  he  had  only  done  it  to  me  in  confes- 
sion ;  which  he  did  to  the  same  effect  as  he  had  spake  to  me.  The  rest  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  devotion  and  penitential  meditations  to  his  last 

'Twere  vain  to  add  one  word  to  1^  letter,  yet  who  can  but  observe  that 
September  the  8d,  the  day  of  renowned  Montrose's  banishment,  of  the 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  of  that  monster  Oliver  Cromwell's 
death,  was  also  the  day  when  Master  Lenthal  (speaker  of  that  long  and 
fatal  Parliament)  ended  his  life ;  the  candour  and  manner  of  whoso  de- 
parture such  as  were  Members  (if  yet  there  be  any  rumps  of  that  rump) 
will  do  well  to  imitate. 
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Albany,  Josifh  (RocheeliflriB),  enooonter 
with  Holdenotigb,  813,  4S8 ;  m  Roche- 
cliffe. 

Albert  Lee.    See  Lee. 

Alice  Lee,  Ukeness  to  Anne  Seott,  8; 
with  her  father,  29 ;  at  the  interrlew 
between  him  and  Markham,  09;  at 
evening  service,  161 ;  Interview  with 
Markham,  104;  encounter  with  the 
woman  at  the  well,  281 ;  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  King,  285 ;  eompanionahip 
with  him  ae  Kemeguy,  299 ;  implores 
Markham  to  leave  the  Lodge,  824 ;  the 
King  diacloses  himself  to  her,  828 ;  in- 
terview with  Rocheoliffb,  842;  stops 
the  duel,  854 ;  happy  espousal,  467. 

An  hoar  with  thee,  820. 

Army  of  the  Commonwealth,  power  of, 
11& 

Babs-katxbs,  256 ;  note  on,  48L 

Bevis,  the  hound,  arrives  to  aid  his  mas- 
ter, 89;  succours  Alice,  288;  seises 
Charles,  241 ;  end  of,  478 ;  prototype, 
9:  note,  478. 

Bible,  Bletson's  contempt  for,  202. 

Bletson,  commissioner.  Sir  Henry's 
opinion  of,  87 ;  description  of,  188 ;  his 
animus  mundi,  140;  scared^ by  the 
ghost,  147 ;  contempt  for  the  Bible,  201 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  note  on,  479. 

Brambletye  House,  14. 

Bring  the  bowl  which  you  boast,  261. 

By  pathless  march,  177.  | 

Caxnibalism  of  the  Cavaliers,  noU,  481. 

Carey,  Patrick,  note  on,  488. 

Cavaliers,  cannibalism  of,  note,  48L 

Charles  I.,  CromweH's  apostrophe  on, 
118 :  betrayal  of,  apptndiSt  499. 

Charles  II.,  dressed  as  a  woman,  en- 
counter with  Alice  Lee,  281 ;  drops  a 
ring  into  her  pitcher,  286 ;  tries  to  euter 


Woodstock  by  the  window,  241;  as 
Louis  Kemeguy,  249;  waited  on  by 
Albert  Lee,  268 ;  his  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy, 281 ;  profligate  logic,  292 ;  en- 
counter with  Bverard,  804 ;  separated 
by  Sir  Henry,  810;  discloses  himself 
to  Alice,  828;  receives  Markham's 
challenge,  825 ;  reveals  himself  to  him. 
859  :  leaves  Wooj^tock  in  Albert  Lee's 
clothes,  413;  restoration,  472;  last 
meeting  with  Lee,  475. 

Chaucer's  words  haunt  our  ears,  201. 

Churches  only  tali  houses,  888. 

Civil  war,  1645,  female  oamp-foUowen, 
231. 

Classes  mixed,  278. 

Cobb,  Ephraim,  99. 

Collius,  Joe,  6. 

Commissioners,  Woodstock,  7;  in  the 
Lodge,  176;  consternation  of;  188; 
superseded,  207 ;  oppendiB,  488. 

Common  Prayer,  note  on,  479. 

Conscienee,  appeahi  to,  by  the  Puritans, 
64. 

Cromwell,  predominance  of,  84;  his 
figure,  99 ;  religion,  100 ;  interview  with 
Wildrake,  101 ;  apostrophe  on  Charles 
I.,  118 ;  issues  a  warrant  to  dear  Wood- 
stock Lodge,  116 :  his  signature,  204 ; 
unexpected  arrival  at  Woodstock,  882 ; 
lunged  at  by  Wildrake,  880 ;  his  attack 
on  the  lodge,  421 ;  his  apostrophe,  427 ; 
questions  Sir  Henry,  438;  search  for 
the  King,  488 ;  discovers  Albeit  Lee, 
460 ;  pardons  the  prisoners,  462L 


D'AvKNAKT,  Sir  William,  316. 

Desborough,  Sir  Henry's  opinion  of,  87 ; 
description  of.  136;  his  bed  over- 
tamed,  149. 

Devil  of  WoodBtock,  appendix,  4SS 

Dogs,  desertion  by,  60. 
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Btssabd,  M*MmaM,  iMUnUm  wixk  8ir 
Bmsry  in  the  keeper's  hot,  M ;  spends 
the  night  in  the  Lodge,  79 ;  writes  to 
Cromwell,  86;  and  sends  the  letter  bj 
Wildnke,  9S ;  welcome  from  the  Mayor 
and  Holdcooagfa,  1S3;  proeeeds  with 
them  to  the  Lodge,  Ul ;  encounter  with 
the  spirit,  US :  and  liatt  to  the  Keeper's 
hiit»  IM;  interriew  with  Attee,  IM; 
bean  of  domwaO's  trap,  IM ;  firaa  his 
pistol  at  the  apparition,  193 ;  eneoonter 
with  the  King,  S04;  separated  hj  Sir 
Henry,  810;  tamed  off  by  Sir  Henry, 
m ;  the  meeting  at  the  KiniT*  Oak,S6S ; 
kisaea  Chariea'a  hand,  MS;  amsted 
by  CmnwaU,  tas ;  hqypy  a^onaal,  407. 
Bpiciuaau  pfafloaophy,  SSL 
Edward  lY.,  ti>e  JoUy  King,  %B7. 

FAmutn,  note  on,  481. 

Fifth  Monarchy,  Hasriaon's  vtowa  cf,  161. 

Glcs  for  King  Chariea,  SOL 
Goody  Jellyeot,  08, 269. 
Oonpowder,  white,  7. 

HASBxaov,  OnmuL,  8tr  Henry's  opinion 
0^87;  description  oC  187;  snmmooed 
1^  the  mnrdered  BoUaon,  178 ;  attaeked 
1^  Wildrake,  178. 

Baaeldine,  Philip  (Tomkina),  878. 

Hey  for  Cavaliers  I  78. 

Holdenoogli,  Ber.  Nebemiah,  polled  down 
from  the  pnlpit,  19;  weloomea  Mark- 
ham,  1S2 ;  defies  the  Woodstock  ghost, 
147;  his  tale  of  the  drU  war,  213;  dis- 
pate  with  Cromwell,  884;  reoof^iisea 
BochecUft  as  his  old  eoUege  mate,  468. 

Hone's  Brery-Day  Book,  L 

Hodson,  Dr.  Michael,  note  on,  480. 

Homgodgeon^thrown  down  by  Albert  ,448. 

IiroiPEWutiiw,  demeanour  of,  87. 

Jblltoot,  Gooor,  06 ;  BoeheoUib's  pis- 
aller,  800. 

Jews  older  than  Christiana,  140. 

JoUjBRb,  Joceline,  interrupts  the  preacher, 
S4  ;  arrives  to  aid  his  master,  89 ;  and 
eondocta  Tomkins  to  the  Lodge,  48; 
his  hut,  01;  strikes  down  Tomkins, 
877;  receives  the  dead  man's  glove, 
400 ;  the  burial  scene,  seised  by  Crom- 
well, 438. 

Just  dovU  of  Woodstock,  apptndto,  488. 


feinft,«L 

Keraegny,  Louis.    5m ChailBs  IL 
King's  Oak,  meootre  at,  34A 

LAC^nn,  internal,  SSS. 
>  Lee,  Albert,  eaten  Woodatoek  by  tha 
I     window,  S4S ;  waita  oa  Kcnegvy,  10: 
interview  with  Bocbedifh,  S73;  «» 
dothea  with  the  Ki^;  413; 


before  Cromwell,  4M;  death,  471. 

Lee,  Alice;    te  AUca. 

Lee,  Sir  Henry,  with  hia  danghtai,  St; 
eaeoanterwithTonkitta,80;  interview 
with  MaxklMun  in  the  keeper's  hst^  « . 
St  evening  service,  100;  rcAiaaa  Ua 
nephaw'a  proposal,  Itt ;  reoecupiea  tha 
Lodge,  8S0;  fencing  boat  witti  Toaa- 
Idns,  227 ;  rons  his  sword  st  his  owm 
son,  S48 ;  pleasure  in  Kenegny^  eoaa- 
pany,  280 ;  sepacatea  the  oombataate* 
310 ;  abhonenee  ot  Milton,  831 ;  recog- 
nises the  King.  407 ;  pr^araa  to  dcfead 
the  Lodge,  409;  O  Abaal<yn,  my  soal 
416 ;  answers  the  challenge,  429 ;  qoaa- 
tioned  by  Cromwell,  488 ;  pardoned  by 
him.  408 ;  death,  475. 

Lee,  Victor,  the  picture  of,  190. 

Leothal,  confession  of,  (^ptmdiM,  4ML 

Loyal  Lee,  104. 

Lnnsford's  light  horse,  8M. 

Mawa,  prototype  of  Bevis,  9 ;  «ea^  47B 

Markham.    SaiBverard. 

Mayflower.    Set  Phoebe. 

Mayor  of  Woodstock,  hearty  reoflptioa  d 

Maikham,  13S. 
Maypole  of  Woodstock,  45. 
MQton,  Sir  Henry  Lee's  abbooeiMa  of, 

831. 
Ministers,  Soota  do  nothing  wliboiit  their, 

850. 
Moon,  wading,  ahann  oi;  S4a 


Oak,  Boyal,  at  Woodatook,  4& 
Oliver.    Sm  OnMBwall. 

PABLtAMSirr,  Cromwell's  opinion  oi;  107. 

Peanon,  Cromw^*8  attendant,  lOS: 
apeaks  for  the  priaonen,  4fiS. 

Petard-firing  at  Woodstock,  481. 

Phoebe  Mayflower,  appearaaoa  at  Wood- 
stock, 64;  informs  Bverard  about 
Kemeguy,  SOS;  encounter  with  Ton- 
kins at  the  fountain,  878;  ^aeatloned 
by  Cromwell,  484. 
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Pixi«,  sir  Henry*i  pony,  814. 
Plot,  Dr.,  6-12. 
Profligate  logic,  fM, 

Raktsbs,  869 ;  note  on,  482. 

Bere  tnppen,  noU,  197. 

Bestontion  of  Charlei  II.,  472. 

Roaring  boyt,  252. 

Bobin  redbreast,  847. 

Roblion,  Diclc,  the  murdered  player,  176, 
879. 

Rochecliflfe,  Dr.,  at  evening  eerrice,  160 ; 
attends  the  fainting  knight,  242 ;  his 
pisaUer,  260 ;  in  his  chamber,  278 ;  his 
plots,  276;  interview  with  Alice,  842; 
enoonnter  with  WOdrake,  848 ;  tries  to 
stop  the  duel,  862 ;  at  the  burial  of 
Tomldns,  and  seised  by  Cromwell,  422 ; 
recognises  Holdenongh  as  his  old 
college  mate,  468 ;  note  on,  480 ;  M88. 
of,  10. 

Roger.    5eeWildrake. 

Rosamond  of  Woodstedc,  connection 
with  the  King,  881. 

Rosamond's  fountain,  Phoebe's  encounter 
with  Tomkins  at,  378. 
Ubyrinth,  11. 

Tower,  47 ;  light  seen  in,  181 ; 
blown  up,  447. 

Bump,  parliamentary,  229. 

Batax's  Invisible  World,  2. 
Boots,  Sir  Henry's  evil  opinion  of,  248; 
do  nothing  without  their  minister,  860. 
Scott,  Anne,  8. 

Scripture  language  perverted,  22. 
Scuffle  of  Woodstock,  appendix,  484. 
Sbakspeare,  Sir  Henry's  reverence  for, 
84 ;  the  Independents'  denunciation  of, 
66. 
Signal  of  danger,  note  on,  488. 
Song— An  hour  with  thee,  826. 

Bring  the  bowl  which  you  boast, 

261. 
By  pathless  march,  177. 
For  King  Charles,  261. 
Spitfire,  the  page,  881-886;  brings  the 
woodcock's  feather,  406 ;  note  on,  488. 
Swearing,  Puritan's  abhorrence  of,  109. 

Tt'MEiNS,  Joseph,  pulls  Holdenough 
down  flrom  the  pulpit,  19 ;  his  oratory, 
22 ;  encounter  with  Sir  Henry  Lee,  86 : 


enters  the  Lodge,  49 ;  rebukes  Phttbe 
and  Joceline,  66 ;  and  denounces  Shak- 
speare,  66 ;  account  of  the  ghost  scene 
St  Woodstock,  172 ;  fencing  bout  with 
Sir  Henry,  227 ;  pUyed  on  by  Roche- 
ollffB,  276 ;  confidence  in,  868 ;  encoun- 
ter with  Phoebe  at  the  fountain,  878; 
death  of,  877. 

VAKDviui,  his  power,  114. 

Vindication  of  the  Common  Prayer,  nott, 

479. 
Virtue  and  talent,  289. 

Whim  I  was  a  young  lad,  466. 
Wildrake,  Roger,  42 ;  carries  Markham's 
letter  to  Cromwell,  92 ;  interview  with 
the  Protector,  101;  and  receives  the 
warrant,  116 ;  scruples,  118 ;  his  strug- 
gles to  be  temperate,  120 ;  throws  up 
his  hat,  169 ;  crosses  swords  with  Har- 
rison, 178 ;  drugged  by  the  spirits,  198 ; 
joins  the  Lees  at  Woodstock,  268 ;  brings 
the  challenge  to  Charles,  826 ;  encounter 
with  Rocheclifl^,  348;  devotion  to  the 
King,  861 :  sends  warning  to  the  Lodge, 
886 :  lunges  at  Cromwell,  389 ;  Joins  the 
prisoners,  466;  conveys  news  of  the 
restoration  to  the  King  4f2. 
Windsor  Castle  under  Ciomwell,  97. 
Women,  camp-followers  during  the  Civil 

War,  1646,  281. 
Woodstock  commissioners,  consternation 
of,   183;  superseded,  207 
apptndisf,  4SS. 
genuine  history  of  the  good 

devil,  2. 
Just  devil  of,  appendix,  488. 
parish  church,  16;  congrega- 
tion in,  16. 
scuffle,  appendix,  484. 
wonderful  adventures  at,  1. 
Lodge,  47 ;  the  chimney-piece, 
60 ;  possession  taken  by  the 
commissioners,  61 ;  demon 
of,  126,  ISO ;  night  scenes  at, 
147 ;  appendix,  488 ;  reocciv- 
pied  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  226. 
the  Spanish  chamber,  262; 
labyrinth,  search  for  thr 
King,  488. 
the  Novel,  note  on,  8. 
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